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PREFACE 


Kinyras has deep roots on Cyprus. He came to the island, I argue, in the Late 
Bronze Age, when he had already begun to outgrow his musical roots as a Divine 
Lyre. Already by Homer’s time Kinyras had taken on kingship, metal-working, 
and other typical industries to become the central Cypriot culture-hero. While 
all Classicists know the metamorphosis of his daughter Myrrha in Ovid, and 
some may recall brief allusions by Homer, Alkman, Tyrtaios, and Pindar, Kinyras 
has remained quite obscure otherwise. For the sources, though rich, are widely 
scattered; Kinyras, like Cyprus, was on a distant horizon of Greek culture. 

From an Aegean perspective, that is. That the situation was different on 
Cyprus itself is shown by a few precious inscriptions, traces of insular traditions 
collected by Classical and Hellenistic historians and ethnographers, and (indi¬ 
rectly) a rich body of music iconography. I have even been able to show, I believe, 
that Kinyras persisted as a figure of folklore down into the sixteenth century. 1 
Any Cypriot today will tell you at least that Kinyras was an ancient king of 
Paphos and familiar of Aphrodite. To be sure, this owes more than a little to the 
renewed prominence he enjoyed in the early twentieth century, when Cypriot 
intellectuals promoted the island’s ancient cultural heroes as worthy counter¬ 
parts to great figures of the Greek past, and ideas of ‘Eteocypriot’ identity were 
encouraged by the British. 2 In this environment Lo'fzos Philippou (1895-1950), 
a polymathic lawyer and journalist from Paphos—with which region Kinyras 
is most prominently connected in ancient sources—founded in the 1930s a 
Kinyras Club which “contributed to the development of sports in Paphos and to 
its cultural movement and activity.” 3 Today Nea Paphos boasts a Kinyras football 


1 See Appendix G. 

2 See 349n65. 

3 I am grateful to Elina Christophorou (whom I quote: communication, September 2015) for 
providing me with information about Philippou, including his articles on Kinyras and the 
Kinyradai in the inaugural 1935 volume of his journal IJA&OZ (“TAMYITHPIATQNKINYPAAQN”, 
p6-9) and his 1938 Lecture on Cypriot Poetry, which emphasized Kinyras’ musical dimension 
(pl5-16 AIAAEZEIZ EIEPI THE KYEIPIAKHZ nOIHZEQZ, AIAAEZEII TOY ZYAAOrOY “KINYPA”, 
nAcDOI-KYITPOY, 1938, pl5-16). Christophorou is gathering further material relating to this 
phase of Kinyras’ reception. 
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club, lifeguards association, hotel and restaurant, butcher shop, and a vener¬ 
able Masonic lodge that on its founding in 1923 looked to Aphrodite’s ancient 
mysteries. In Nicosia there is a Kinyras street, with its Debenhams Kinyras 
department-store. In the Limassol district a Kinyras Cultural Organization 
promotes Cypriot music, wine, and perfume. Most appropriate of all, perhaps, 
is the underwater telecommunications cable named for the mythical king. So 
modern Cypriot pride has certainly promoted Kinyras. But he did not need to be 
invented or discovered. Kinyras was always there. 

I hope that this book, despite its Cyprocentric focus and special attention to 
musical matters, will be of more general interest as a detailed case-study of 
cultural interactions in the eastern Mediterranean. One of the fastest devel¬ 
oping frontiers of classical scholarship is the interface between the Greek world 
and its eastern neighbors. While the standard go-to studies by Walter Burkert 
and Martin West drew many more and less convincing parallels, they offered 
fairly tenuous explanations of the mechanisms of‘transfer’. 4 More recent schol¬ 
arship has called for greater specificity as to chronology, geography, and cultural 
contexts. Musical evidence is especially promising here, both because much 
early verbal art was musical; and because the material is relatively abundant, 
including detailed iconography, literary traditions relating to earlier times, and 
many documentary sources from the Near East itself. 

The basic premise of Ethnomusicology is that musical cultures cannot be 
studied in isolation from broader anthropological concerns. While I have not 
engaged very directly with that discipline’s literature, my investigation has 
found many intersections with more general scholarly interests now current in 
Classics: ethnicity and identity; migration and colonization; cultural interface; 
early Greek poetics, epic memory, and mythmaking (especially as these 
transpired on Cyprus); performance criticism; royal ideology and the ritual 
poetics underpinning traditional authority. And naturally the analysis and 
collation of classical and ANE material has raised a host of specific philological, 
linguistic, and iconographical issues—problems not especially characteristic 
of Ethnomusicology but typical in the emerging field of Music Archaeology 
and ancient studies more broadly. In hopes of making this work as relevant as 
possible to those not disposed to work through the complete argument, I have 
provided a detailed index of topics, and a complete index of sources. 

I should confess at once my limited knowledge of the many ANE languages 
whose texts I have nevertheless had to confront. The study of Kinyras and 
Kinnaru is necessarily comparative: while divinized instruments are creatures 


4 Burkert 1992; EFH. 
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of the ANE, much of the evidence for Kinyras himself comes from Greek and 
Roman sources, the connections between which are often far from obvious. 
Therefore even the most qualified Assyriologist or Ugaritologist would have 
faced similar challenges—had one pursued the questions that interested me. 
Fortunately bilingual publication of sources is a fairly general practice in ANE 
studies, so that training in classical philology often lets one weigh the merits 
of various interpretive arguments. The shifting historical and cultural systems 
from which ANE texts emerge are also daunting. But so many useful collections 
aimed at non-specialists are now available that Classicists can no longer afford 
to ignore the ANE where relevant. Such disciplinary trespassing added many 
years to the investigation, and presented countless pitfalls into which I have 
doubtless stumbled more than once. I can at least claim to appreciate the depth 
and complexity of the material with which my colleagues in several fields 
work, and admire the virtuosity with which they do so. I hope they will forgive 
the wilder surmises of this (increasingly) stout Cortez, overlooking sins of 
superficiality in favor of what benefits comparative analysis may have brought. 

This mega kakon has been many years in the making, and I have many debts 
to record with gratitude. I was introduced to Kinyras in 1997 by J. G. Frazer, 
and a short but useful notice in West’s East Face of Helicon. 5 At the time I was 
a doctoral candidate in Classics at University College London, attempting to 
connect the early Greek and Mesopotamian tuning traditions. 6 Taking to heart 
Richard Janko’s caution that “Cyprus is not Greece,” I used a post-doctoral 
year as Broneer Fellow at the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
(2002-2003) to begin exploring early Cypriot musical imagery and the Aegean 
settlement of the island. That same year a CAORC Multi-Country Fellowship 
took me to Cyprus itself, where I first enjoyed the hospitality and resources of 
the Cyprus American Archaeological Research Institute, under the welcoming 
directorship of Robert Merrillees. There I stumbled on Kinnaru of Ugarit and 
began to contemplate the central problem of this study. I also met the great 
Vassos Karageorghis, then director of the Leventis Foundation, who alerted 
me to J.-B. Cayla’s recent recognition of a kenyristes Apollo at Roman Paphos. 7 
Best of all, I found Glynnis Fawkes, who has provided much inspiration over the 
years—and the wonderful artwork for this book. A month at the Sackler Library 
in Oxford during the summer of 2004 led to some preliminary ideas about ‘Lyre 
Gods’, including a few pages on Kinnaru, Kinyras, the Kinyradai, and possible 


5 See p3-4 and 421-424 below. 

6 See General Index s.v. tuning. 

7 See p205. 
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connections with lamentation-singing. 8 Then during a 2005-2006 fellowship 
at the Center for Hellenic Studies, where I was meant to revise and expand 
my dissertation, I budgeted a month to complete my collection of the Kinyras 
and Kinnaru material, thinking that divinized instruments were an important 
piece of the puzzle and deserved a chapter’s discussion. But the sources proved 
so numerous, and the problems so fascinating and complex, that I have been 
chasing the Cypriot Lyre God ever since. 

From 2006 I became much occupied with studiis et rebus honestis at the 
University of Vermont, and with starting a family in the American Arcadia. 
A standard-issue Junior Research Leave (Fall 2008) fleshed out my summer 
months, letting me collect evidence for an early Cypriot epic tradition and its 
relationship to the lost Kypria. 9 Though books are never finished, just aban¬ 
doned, I am very grateful to my enlightened colleagues for letting me hold on 
to this one when my tenure case came up in 2010; and to my external reviewers 
for the same long view. 

A Research Leave from UVM in 2011-2012 allowed me to take up a fortunate 
series of fellowships that brought the study to its final stages. As Elizabeth and 
J. Richardson Dilworth Fellow at the Institute for Advanced Study, I profited espe¬ 
cially from discussions with tjoan Westenholz on Mesopotamian lexical texts, as 
well as Angelos Chaniotis, Glen Bowersock, Heinrich von Staden, Stephen Tracy, 
Annemarie Carr, Ioannis Mylonopoulos, Emmanuel Bermon, and Gil Renberg. It 
was at this same time that Anne Kilmer put me in touch with Wolfgang Heimpel, 
who had undertaken a first survey of Mesopotamian balang-gods in 1998; my 
request to reprint his list led eventually to the magnificent study with which 
this book concludes. I am honored that he threw his lot in with mine. 

In January, en route to the Annual Professorship at the Albright Institute of 
Archaeological Research, a four-day stop on Cyprus and the kind devices of Ruth 
Keshishian (Moufflon Books, Nicosia) brought a small flurry of media interest—a 
spot on national radio, a front-page newspaper story, a lecture at Garo Keheyan’s 
Pharos Arts Foundation—where I had the honor of finally meeting Jacqueline 
Karageorghis—and an interview by Stavros Papageorghiou for his monumental 
documentary The Great Goddess of Cyprus (Nicosia, 2015). 

In springtime Jerusalem I deepened my treatment of ANE material in the 
magnificent dungeons of the Ecole biblique et archeologique franqaise; and prof¬ 
ited from conversations with Sy Gitin, Ann Killebrew, Louise Hitchcock, Jolanta 
Mlynarczyk, Andrea Rotstein, Miryam Brand, Nick Blackwell, Bill Zimmerle, 
Emmanuel Moutafov, Eliot Braun, Brendan Dempsey, and Brittany Rudacille. 
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We returned via Cyprus where a month-long CAORC-CAARI Fellowship was 
highly productive and perfectly timed, bringing me into friendly and produc¬ 
tive contact with Jennifer Webb, Bernard Knapp, Joan Connelly, Pam Gaber, 
Stella Lubsen, Andrew McCarthy, Michael Toumazou, Marvin Kushnet, and 
especially Robert Walker. In several visits to the Cyprus Museum Glynnis and I 
discovered the lost ‘daughter of Kinyras’, discussed in Chapter 11, who makes a 
crucial contribution to Cypriot lyric history. The Department of Antiquities also 
granted me permission to examine the Kouklia inscription in which kenyristes 
Apollo appears. 10 This excursion to Paphos was part of a longer, eye-opening 
adventure up the west coast with Stavros Papageorghiou and Stalo Hadjipieri; 
these same good friends organized a further excursion to Salamis, the Karpass 
peninsula, and glimpses of the Syrian horizon. Stavros has remained an invalu¬ 
able consultant on Cypriot folklore and local geography. 11 

Despite Andrew Ford’s friendly exhortation in 2012 to prove myself ‘a 
closer’, a further three years—including a normal year’s sabbatical at UVM—were 
needed to bring this book to completion. Hilary O’Shea of the Oxford University 
Press kindly released me from a contract when the book grew to unmanage¬ 
able proportions; it was rescued by Greg Nagy, Lenny Muellner, Casey Due, and 
Mary Ebbott, who gave it a welcome home in this series. The onerous copy¬ 
editing, typesetting, and indexing were a positively enjoyable experience thanks 
to the diligence and expertise of Jill Curry Robbins, Kristin Murphy Romano, 
Valerie Quercia, Joni Godlove, and Joanna Oh, all of whom improved the book in 
various ways. 

My ideas have been substantially shaped by criticism and feedback from 
many conference papers and other presentations; I am grateful to all who 
invited me to speak, most notably at Yale, NYU, The Institute for Advanced Study 
(Princeton), Leiden, Jerusalem (Albright), Tel Aviv, Washington University, and 
the International Study Group for Music Archaeology in Germany. I had helpful 
advice over the years on various ANE languages and philological issues from 
Mary Bachvarova, Miryam Brand, Vanna Biga, tjeremy Black, Yoram Cohen, Uri 
Gabbay, Wolfgang Heimpel, Anne Kilmer, Sam Mirelman, Lisa Nielson, Martin 
Schwartz, Dahlia Shehata, Stefan Weninger, tjoan Westenholz, Gernot Wilhlem, 
and Bill Zimmerle. Other valuable suggestions and contributions (some 
acknowledged in the notes) came from Janet Ambers, Albio Cassio, Armand 
D’Angour, Ricardo Eichmann, Andrew Ford, Stefan Hagel, Andrew Hicks, Alex 
Hollman, Thomas Kiely, Timothy Law, Emiliano Li Castro, Barbara Kowalzig, Olga 
Levaniouk, Pauline LeVen, Sheila Murnaghan, Tim Power, Stelios Psaroudakes, 


10 See p205nl05. 

11 See p501-502. 
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Cemal Pulak, Ian Rutherford, Alexandra von Lieven, tCalvert Watkins, Marek 
Wecowski, and tMartin West. None of these friends and colleagues are respon¬ 
sible for any unintentional or willful misuse I have made of their expertise and 
generosity. 12 

For long-term professional support I am deeply indebted to Richard Janko; 
Anne Kilmer; tMartin West (who quietly saved me from Jude-like obscurity); 
Greg Nagy, Gloria Ferrari, and other trustees of the Center for Hellenic Studies; 
Peter Wilson; Eric Csapo, Margalit Finkelberg, Jim Porter, Richard Crocker, and 
Stefan Hagel (the Lucius Vorenus to my Titus Pullo—or so I like to think); Mark 
Griffith; Timothy Moore; Ellen Hickmann and Ricardo Eichmann of the ISGMA; 
Andrew Barker and my colleagues in MOISA (the Society for International 
Society for Study of Ancient Greek and Roman Music and its Cultural Heritage); 
and my old pal Armand D’Angour. 

Finally I must thank my wonderful colleagues at the University of Vermont 
for providing us with a great home—Phil Ambrose, Barbara Saylor Rodgers, 
Robert Rodgers, Bill Mierse, Jacques Bailly, Mark Usher, Brian Walsh, Angeline 
Chiu, and Jessica Evans. 

This book is lovingly dedicated to Glynnis, Sylvan, and Helen, who never 
quite gave up on it, and shared in many sacrifices and joys along the way. 


12 The interesting papers of Manolis Mikrakis came to my notice too late for inclusion, but should 
be pursued by anyone interested in Cypriot musical history. So too the dissertation on Kinyras 
by Tsable (2009), though I am gratified to see that she took on some of my main interpretive 
points. 
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To keep the main text as accessible as possible, I have presented all Greek in 
transliteration (retaining accentuation as several key points depend on this); 
more specialized philological issues are dealt with in the footnotes, where I have 
not always translated Greek and Latin. 

Following Assyriological convention, Akkadian words are given in italics, 
Sumerian in expanded spacing, logograms in capital letters, and determinatives 
in superscript. I have usually not Romanized ancient Greek names; arbitrary 
exceptions include most place-names. 

References to ANE and Greco-Roman sources follow the abbreviations below 
or are spelled out in full, to be as intelligible as possible for an intended triple 
audience in Classics, Near Eastern Studies, and (Ethno)Musicology. Specific 
editions of Greco-Roman authors are given only when the text is questionable, 
or its numeration seemed to need clarification; commentators are sometimes 
cited by last name only. 

I have not achieved absolute consistency in the use of Roman vs. Arabic 
numerals, commas and full-stops, etc., though any given source should be 
treated consistently throughout (except for minor discrepancies with Professor 
Heimpel’s usage in “Balang-Gods”). The treatment of inscription-collections 
may cause confusion: ICS 94 refers to text 94 in the collection, but ICS:399 to 
page 399. 

All dates are BCE unless otherwise noted. These are mostly conventional, 
with academic disagreements not affecting the argument unless otherwise 
noted. For the sake of consistency I have followed Kuhrt 1995 for the ANE (but 
KH for the Hittites); and the OCD for the Greco-Roman world. 
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Hallo, W. W. and K. L. Younger, eds. 1997-2002. The Context of 
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Contexts.” Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
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Etienne de Lusignan: Description de tout lisle de Cypre (1580); 
references by page number in Papadopoullos 2004, vol. 2. 
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Egetmeyer, M. 2010. Le Dialecte grec ancien de Chypre. Tome I: 
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ro-grec. Berlin. 
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Ventris, M. andj. Chadwick. 1973. Documents in Mycenaean 
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EA 
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Newton, C. T. et al., eds. 1874-1916. The Collection of Greek 
Inscriptions in the British Museum. 5 vols. Fondon. 
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to NG. 
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Barker, A. 1984-1989. Greek Musical Writings. 2 vols. 

Cambridge. 
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Kinyras and Kinnaru 
Kinyras of Cyprus 

A lready FOR Homer, Kinyras loomed on the eastern horizon, a Great King 
who treated on equal terms with Agamemnon, sending him a marvelous 
daedalic breastplate as a friendship-gift: 

Next in turn he donned the corselet round his chest 
Which once Kinyras gave him as a friendship-gift. 

For he had heard a great report on Cyprus—the Achaeans 

Were to sail in ships to Troy—wherefore 

He gave the corselet to him, cultivating favor with the king. 1 


One version of the lost epic Kypria told of a broken promise by Kinyras to 
contribute ships against Troy, and probably how he hosted Paris and Helen 
on a honeymoon escapade as they evaded pursuit. 2 Alkman describes Cypriot 
perfume as “the moist charm of Kinyras.” 3 Pindar calls him “cherished priest 
of Aphrodite” whom “golden-haired Apollo gladly loved”; and refers to the 
“blessed fortune ... which once upon a time freighted Kinyras with riches in 


1 Homer Iliad 11.19-23: Seurepov au 0a>pr|Ka irepi atfjGeaaiv e'Suve / tov noze oi Kivupiqc; 
5wke ^avrj'iov dvca. / tieuGeto yap KunpovSs pieya kAeo<; ouvek’ ’Axcaoi / a; Tpoir|v vrjsaaiv 
avcmAeuaeaGca spsAAov- / touvekcI oi tov 5wke yapii^opEvoc; (3aaiArji. For this passage, see 
further p322-323. Other sources relating to this breastplate are Allcidamas Odysseus 20-21; Strabo 
1.2.32; Themistios Orations 4.54a, 16.201c; Eustathios on Iliad 11.20,18.613; Theodoras Hyrtakenos 
Anecdota Graeca, Boissonade 1829-1833 1:263. 

2 [Apollodoros] Epitome 3.9, cf. 3.4-5 for Paris and Helen on Cyprus (cf. Proklos Chrestomathy 80 = 
EGF:31.25-27, PEG:39.18-20). This episode was first attributed to the Kypria by Wagner 1891:181- 
182; this was followed by West 2003:72-73, but later rejected as being incompatible with other 
evidence for ‘the poem’ and “reflect[ing] no credit on Cyprus” (West 2013:103). But there existed 
at least two written versions of the Kypria, and of course the underlying tradition was multiform 
(see Franklin 2014:232-240). Moreover, Kinyras as the ‘Liar King’ can be understood in light of 
intercity rivalry on Cyprus itself: see p345. 

3 Alkman 3.71 PMGF. See p330. 
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Cyprus on the sea.” 4 Sources from the Hellenistic period onwards, when Cypriot 
lore entered Greek letters more directly, tell us that Kinyras was first-discoverer 
of copper and metallurgical operations on the island, and master of other typical 
industries. Local fourth-century inscriptions show that the Paphian kings 
traced their descent from Kinyras, and it was said that he built, and was buried 
in, Aphrodite’s great and ancient sanctuary there. 5 6 His wealth was a byword, 
rivaling Sardana palos and Kroisos, and thrice surpassing Midas. 5 And, like these 
other eastern kings, he underwent a humbling reversal of fortune. One legend 
held that Kinyras was driven from power by “the Greeks with Agamemnon”: this 
must reflect the Aegean migrations of the twelfth and eleventh centuries, which 
transformed Cyprus and made it the eastern edge of the Grecophone world. 7 A 
second catastrophe secured imperishable fame in the western canon, thanks 
to Ovid: Kinyras was unwittingly seduced by his daughter Myrrha (or Smyrna); 
she was metamorphosed into the myrrh-tree, anointing her baby Adonis with 
sappy tears. 8 

These are but highlights of a long and intricate mythological life. Spare 
traces are widely scattered in poets, historians, philosophers, mythographers, 
geographers, lexicographers, and church fathers. 9 * 11 The relevant sources—never 
completely assembled—run from Linear B down through the Byzantine period. 
Some of these are Syro-Levantine traditions that made their way into Greco- 
Roman authors, and several Syriac texts are also related. Unique information is 
even found in Etienne de Lusignan, a sixteenth-century Franco-Cypriot histo¬ 
rian who has been overlooked in all previous studies of Kinyras, whom he calls 
“the god Cinara(s)”; some of what Lusignan says is due to his own rationalizing 


4 Pindar Pythian 2.15-17; Nemean 8.17-18. See further Chapter 10. 

5 For the Kinyradai, see Chapter 16. 

6 Tyrtaios 12.6 IEG. See further p322-323. 

7 Theopompos FGH 115 F 103 (Photios Library 120a20-22). See Chapter 14. 

8 Ovid Metamorphoses 10.298-502. See Chapter 12. 

9 The most concentrated treatments of Kinyras known to me are: van Meurs 1675: 2:105-112; 

Heyne 1803:323-326; Engel 1841 1:203-210, 2:94-136 (et passim); Movers 1841-1856 1:239-243; 
ExcCyp:175-185; Hoffman 1896:256-258; Frazer 1914 1:43-52; Drexler, RoscherLex. s.v.; Kroll, RE 

11 (l922):484-486; Blinkenberg 1924:31-37; HC:68-69; Dussaud 1950; Heubner 1963-1982 2:30- 
36; Brown 1965; Kapera 1971; Dugand 1973:198-202; Baurain 1980b; Baurain 1981a; Ribichini 
1981:45-57 et passim; Ribichini 1982; Cayla 2001; Kypris:14-17, 22-24. The imaginative comments 
of Ohnefalsch-Richter 1893 (passim) must be treated with great reserve. Panagides 1946, despite 
its title, has only a brief (and deficient) consideration of Kinyras (139-144). One may also note 
here two detailed fiction portraits of Kinyras’ palace and retainers, and the Achaean embassy: 
the opera LaReve de Cinyras by Vincent d’lndy and Xavier de Courville (1927); and the short novel 
K1NYPAZ by Panos Ioannides, in Kronaka II (1970-1972). 
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composition, but he does seem to draw several times on the island’s conserva¬ 
tive oral traditions and/or some lost ancient authority. 10 

As the foregoing sources show—and as C. Baurain emphasized in a fundamental 
study—Kinyras was already established for Homer and other Archaic poets as 
the central culture-hero of Cyprus, mythologically linked to the industries and 
political configuration of the pre-Greek LBA. But two further ideas, seemingly 
tangential to this dominant paradigm, stand out. 

First, several traditions held that Cyprus was not Kinyras’ original home, 
which is variously located in Cilicia, Phoenicia, or Syria/Assyria. 11 

Second, a few sources make Kinyras a musician, or associate him with profes¬ 
sional musicians. 12 Commenting on the Iliad passage cited above, Eustathios, 
twelfth-century archbishop of Thessalonica, asserted that Kinyras was named 
from the kinyra. 13 This is the ‘Greek’ word that in the Septuagint commonly 
renders Hebrew kinnor, the lyre famous as the instrument of King David. 14 This 
etymology once seemed plausible to many. In the Golden Bough, Frazer astutely 
compared Kinyras to David: 

If we may judge by his name, the Semitic king who bore the name of 
Cinyras was, like King David, a harper ... We shall probably not err 
in assuming that at Paphos as at Jerusalem the music of the lyre or 
harp was not a mere pastime designed to while away an idle hour, 
but formed part of the service of religion, the moving influence of its 


10 See Appendix G for Lusignan’s possible sources and a defense of his authority. I retain Lusignan’s 
‘Cinaras’ (deriving from Theodontius in Boccaccio’s Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 2.50-53) to help 
differentiate his version of Kinyras from the other traditions to be studied. 

11 ‘Syria’ and ‘Assyria’, historically related terms, were rather interchangeable in Gk. usage, and 
could also embrace Phoenicia (e.g. Strabo 16.1.2). The large geographical range of both derives 
from the N-A state at its height, and the eventual tendency of its inhabitants to regard them¬ 
selves as ‘Assyrian’ regardless of ethnic origin (Parpola 2004). ‘Syria’ derives from a Luwian trun¬ 
cation current by the eighth century in the Neo-Hittite/Aramaean sphere of North Syria and 
southeastern Anatolia. The basic studies of Noldeke 1881 and Schwartz 1931 have been updated, 
with reference to ‘Syria’ in the eighth-century (^inekoy inscription (Cilicia), by Rollinger 2006 
(with earlier controversy). 

12 This material is fully discussed in Chapters 9 through 12. 

13 Eustathios on Homer Iliad 11.20. For this passage, and the history of ‘Gk.’ kinyra, see further 
Chapter 9. 

14 According to modern convention, ‘lyre’ (< Gk. Xupa) is applied to all ancient instruments having 
two ‘arms’ or ‘horns’ mounted in a resonator, supporting a crossbar or ‘yoke’ from which strings 
descend to some form of ‘string-holder’ at the resonator’s base (the terms in Gk. are 
Kgpaxa, Gryov, and x°pbox6vov respectively). On a ‘harp,’ by contrast, the strings descend from 
a single arm affixed to a resonator. The modern terminology goes back to von Hornbostel and 
Sachs 1914:579-580; see also HMI:463-465. Note, however, that Old English hearpe itself denoted 
what would now be called a ‘lyre’ (for Anglo-Saxon lyres, see especially the studies ofG. Lawson). 
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melodies being perhaps set down, like the effect of wine, to the direct 
inspiration of a deity. 15 

But in 1965 J. P. Brown—in an otherwise valuable comparative study of 
Kinyras and Kothar, the Syro-Levantine craftsman god who plays a vital part 
in this history—influentially asserted that Eustathios’ derivation was anach¬ 
ronistic, an obvious conjecture for a Christian scholar steeped in scripture; he 
saw “no reason to believe that [ kinyra ] had been adapted from Semitic a millen¬ 
nium earlier to serve as etymology for Kinyras.” 16 But this judgment begs the 
question of Kinyras’ own Greekness. Despite Cyprus’s close and uninterrupted 
association with the Aegean from the fourteenth century onwards, 17 the island 
was always a world apart—and all the more so in the pre-Greek period, to which 
myth assigns Kinyras. 


The Return of Kinnaru 

The question was transformed by a discovery from the Syrian coastal city of 
Ugarit, destroyed shortly after 1200 during the so-called Great Collapse that 
marked the end of the LBA and saw the Aegean migrations to the eastern 
Mediterranean (see further below). The 1929 excavations produced a tablet the 
significance of which was not recognized for several decades, when further finds 
enabled the restoration of what J. Nougayrol dubbed “le pantheon d’Ugarit.” 18 
Two new and well-preserved exemplars came to light from the temple district 
in 1956 and 1961, one in Akkadian with the mixture of syllabic and logographic 
signs typical of Mesopotamian scribal traditions, the other in Ugaritic and the 
city’s own vowel-free cuneiform alphabet. These were published together in 
1968, three years after Brown had discredited the traditional association of 
Kinyras and kinyra. 19 


15 Frazer 1914 1:52-55 (quotation, 52). Others favoring the derivation are Ohnefalsch-Richter 1893 
1:216 (opting for a Carian origin [!]: cf. p202); Boscawen 1893-1894:355; also Leaf 1900-1902 1:468; 
Drexler, Roscher Lex. s.v. Kinyras; Evans 1921-1936 2:837-838; Lorimer 1950:465n3; von Kamptz 
1956:129-130, 327; Zarmas 1975:10; further references in Baurain 1980a:7n4. 

16 Brown 1965:207-208; followed by Baurain 1980a:8 (who nevertheless took the opposite stance 
in Baurain 1980b:304); Morris 1992:79-80n26 (apparently); Leukart 1994:215 and n218. The 
etymology was independently rejected by Emprunts: 69n2; Chantraine 1968 s.v. Kivupa (Boisacq 
1938 was undecided). For Kinyras and Kothar, see further Chapter 18. 

17 See e.g. Iacovou 2006b:32-35. 

18 RS 1.017 (KTU/CAT 1.47), 32: Virolleaud 1929, pi. LXX; Herdner 1963:109-110 (no. 29); TR:291- 
319, with earlier bibliography; RCU, text 1, col. A. For general discussion of the ‘pantheon(s)’ see 
del Olmo Lete 1999:43-86, HUS:305-332, and further below, Chapter 7. 

19 Akkadian: RS 20.024: Nougayrol 1968:42-64 (no. 18). Ugaritic: RS 24.264 + 24.280: Herdner 
1978:1-3; KTU/CAT 1.118. Note that preliminary reports had already circulated for a decade: 
Nougayrol 1957:82-85; Weidner 1957-1958:170; YGC:140-145. 
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The more informative Akkadian text provided crucial detail. The deter¬ 
minative d(igir) (Sum. ‘god’) appeared throughout, showing that this was a 
register of thirty-three deities. Many were familiar, like El (’Ilu), Dagan, and Baal 
(Ba‘lu), whose various incarnations begin the list. Some Ugaritic powers were 
glossed by Mesopotamian equivalents—a typical example of the divine ‘transla¬ 
tions’ that were current in the LBA. 20 Kothar ( Kotaru ) for instance was equated 
with the versatile Ea (patron of music and inventor of the first lamentation- 
priest, among many other traditional credits). 21 Others were rendered phoneti¬ 
cally, revealing their pronunciation more fully than the parallel Ugaritic texts. 
And at the end came the following: 22 

RS 1.017,31-33 RS 20.024, 30-32 

utht ddug BUR.ZLNIG.NA Divine Censer ( uthatu ) 

knr dgS ki-na-ru Divine Lyre (kinnaru) 23 

mlkm d ma-lik- MES Divine Kings ( malakuma) 24 

In the case of the kinnaru— an early WS or areal form, cognate with both Heb. 
kinnor and ‘Gk.’ kinyra 25 — d(igir)is followed by a second determinative, gis 
(‘wood’), which in Mesopotamian lexical texts classifies objects made entirely 
or substantially of wood, including stringed-instruments. 26 So there is no doubt 
that we are dealing with a physical Lyre that was somehow regarded as Divine. 

The Crux 

This Divine Kinnaru was promptly hailed as the ancestor of Kinyras by many 
Semiticists, with W. F. Albright proclaiming that the “ancient derivation [of 
Kinyras from kinyra] ... may now be regarded as certain.” 27 Actually Eustathios’ 


20 For the phenomenon generally, see inter al. Pongratz-Leisten 2011:99-103. 

21 For the relevance of this equation, see further p448-449, 451. 

22 These texts are placed side-by-side, along with RS 24.643, 1-9 (KTU/CAT 1.148), in TR:292-293 
(whence the present vocalizations); RCU:14; similarly del Olmo Lete 1999:72-73; RTU:360-362. 

23 For the double -nn-, see p54. 

24 For this identification, and the substantial identity of the Divine Kings and the Rapa’uma, 
see Healey 1978; Dietrich and Loretz 1981:235-238; DDD col. 1076-1080 (Puech); TR:311-315; 
RCU:199. For the Rapa’uma, see further pl35-136. 

25 See further Chapters 3 and 9. 

26 See e.g. Kilmer 1971 passim. 

27 Jirku 1963; Albright 1964:171n47 (quotation); Astour 1965:139n5; Astour 1966:281; Nougayrol 
1968:59; YGC:143-144,147-148; Gese et al. 1970:169; Parker 1970:244n9; Kapera 1972:196; Bunnens 
1979:355; Dugand 1973:200; Caquot and Sznycer 1980:16; Baurain 1980b:305-306 (withJ.-P. Olivier 
in nl50); Ribichini 1981:48-51; TR:310-311 with other references in nl22. The discovery eclipsed 
a once promising etymology for Kinyras via el-ku-ni-ir-sa (‘El, Creator of the Earth’), known from 
a LBA text from Hattusha, with a Phoenician parallel from Karatepe: Otten 1953; cf. Dussaud 
1954; Pope 1955:53-54; Picard 1955; Kirst 1956; Redford 1990:827n29. Arguments against: Gese 
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etymology, although we shall see that it can be traced back to the Hellenistic 
period and beyond, 28 is now ancillary. A Divine Kinnaru on the Syrian coast— 
which on a clear day may be seen from Cypriot Salamis and the Karpass 
Peninsula—demands comparison with Kinyras in its own right. 29 Musical 
etymology, geographical proximity, and the close political and cultural rela¬ 
tions now documented between Ugarit and LBA Cyprus (see below) combine to 
make some connection seem inevitable—especially after S. Ribichini’s percep¬ 
tive reconnaissance in 1982. 30 

But the precise nature of the relationship has remained obscure. What 
is a Divine Lyre? And how could it beget a substantially metamusical Cypriot 
culture-hero? 

A major obstacle is the disparity between the evidence for Kinyras and 
Kinnaru. The former’s mythological domain can be fairly well charted from 
numerous Greco-Roman sources. But the Divine Kinnaru appears certainly only 
in a few further ‘pantheon texts.’ Baurain, while acknowledging that an etymo¬ 
logical link between Kinyras and kinyra was not in itself implausible, rejected 
the idea of a ‘real’ god Kinnaru as “fort excessif,” and so declined to extend his 
study of Kinyras beyond Cyprus and into Ugaritian and other ANE material. 31 
This is a common reaction from Classicists, for whom Greek words like thews 
(‘of the gods’) or thespis (‘filled with divine voice’)—often applied in early epic 
diction to singers, their voices, and even their lyres 32 —make it natural to under¬ 
stand ‘divine’ as simply ‘sacred’, through association with Apollo, the Muses, 
or other gods and their cults. Yet these very words have a theological prehis¬ 
tory about which we are largely ignorant, and they may (once) have been more 
numinous than we suppose. 

Be this as it may, divinized cult-objects are a well-attested phenomenon 
in the ANE and especially Mesopotamia, and these sources must obviously 


et al. 1970:113-115 and nll5; Kapera 1971:133, 136-138; Ribichini 1982:486; Baurain 1980b:305; 
Baurain 1980a:10. 

28 Seepl88-189, 280. 

29 Of the studies cited in p2n9, the most well-rounded is Ribichini 1982; Brown 1965 and Baurain 
1980b are important and remain very useful, but neither addresses the fundamental issue of 
the relationship between Kinyras and the Divine Knr; Baurain 1980a:8 and nil, though aware of 
the recent discovery of Kinnaru, nevertheless considered the connection “perilleux” given the 
apparent (n.b.) temporal disjunction between Kinyras and Kwupa in Greek sources. 

30 I engage with his results as each point arises. 

31 Baurain 1980b:305 (quotation); cf. Gese et al. 1970:169; contrast Kapera 1971:138-139. 

32 In the Homeric Hymn to Hermes the lyre has the “god-filled voice” (0£a7i£air|<; evoJifR, 421) tradi¬ 
tionally ascribed to singers (cf. Geojuv aoibijv, 442), and is itself called a “singer” (aoibov, 25, cf. 
38) and “muse” (tic, pouaa; 447) who “teaches” (SiSacncei, 484). See further Franklin 2006a:61- 
62. Note the probable description of Kinyras as thespesios (vel sim.) in a fourth-century Cypriot 
inscription: p411. 
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take priority over Greek literature when seeking illumination for the Divine 
Kinnaru. Yet Ugaritologists too have tended to see Kinnaru as ‘only an instru¬ 
ment’, however wonderful. For M. H. Pope, “The mind and mood altering power 
of music suffices to explain the divinization of the lyre” while “the determina¬ 
tive for wood ... retains touch with reality.” 33 Similarly, M. Koitabashi wrote that 
“the lyre’s magical practice for manipulating the god’s feelings was a motive for 
its deification in ancient Ugarit.” 34 

These observations are psychologically sensitive and anthropologically 
relevant. But we are left with a conundrum. Where Kinyras was the center of a 
rich legendary cycle, the Divine Kinnaru does not certainly (n.b.) appear in any 
of Ugarit’s narrative or ‘paramythological’ texts (the latter combine myth and 
ritual 35 ). And how could a physical object like the kinnaru become an actor like 
the versatile Kinyras? 

Yet these problems are not insurmountable. Astarte herself is largely absent 
from such contexts at Ugarit, though the goddess was of vital importance to the 
city’s royal cult. 36 This parallel becomes all the more relevant given Kinyras’ 
persistent intimacy with ‘Aphrodite’ on Cyprus. Moreover, Mesopotamian texts 
provide clear evidence that cult-objects could indeed be personified and take 
part in mythological narratives; and there is a probable parallel from the Syro- 
Hurrian world. 37 

In theory, therefore, an historical connection between Kinyras and the 
Divine Kinnaru is perfectly possible. The real problem is to clarify and specify 
the historical and cultural conditions which can link these two so seemingly 
different figures. 

Plan of This Study and Preliminary Conclusions 

From the foregoing discussion, three broad areas of investigation may be identi¬ 
fied, corresponding to the three main Parts of this study. 

Part 1, The Cult of Kinnaru , begins by examining the divinization of instru¬ 
ments as a general pattern, especially through the rich Mesopotamian sources 
(Chapter 2). This will provide a comparative framework for understanding the 
specific case of Ugarit’s Divine Kinnaru, although Kinnaru himself must be seen 
as epitomizing a much broader and older Syro-Levantine lyric culture. This may 
be partially reconstructed, after identifying the kinnaru itself and defining the 

33 M. H. Pope in Cooper 1981:385. 

34 Koitabashi 1998:373-374; cf. Koitabashi 1992. 

35 Classicists may find the term ungainly, but it is established in Ugaritic studies (see TPm). 

36 See pll4, 377. 

37 See 26-33,103; Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” Section 2a. 
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chronological and geographical limits of the material to be studied (Chapter 3), 
by examining the earliest sources for the instrument and select cognates, as well 
as the larger cultural contexts of each attestation. These case studies should be 
seen as random but representative samples, and are presented in chronological 
order: EBA Ebla (Chapter 4), OB Mari (Chapter 5), LBA cultures peripheral to the 
Syro-Levantine heartland of the instrument (Chapter 6), Ugarit itself (Chapter 
7), and the Biblical world, with special attention to David (Chapter 8). Part One, 
as a whole, provides the historical and cultural background, and a collection of 
parallels, for interpreting Kinyras himself. 

In Part 2, Kinyras on Cyprus , I first assess the quality and antiquity of tradi¬ 
tions about Kinyras’ musicality—obviously essential for conclusively proving 
some historical connection with the Divine Kinnaru. I show that the Byzantine 
authors who are our most explicit witnesses were in fact well justified in their 
belief. A distinctly Cypriot lyric tradition can also be identified, and closely asso¬ 
ciated with kinyra, thanks to J.-B. Cayla’s recent recognition of an ‘Our Kenyristes 
Apollo’ at Roman Paphos (Chapter 9). This musical Kinyras can then be traced 
back to the fifth century BCE on the island through a close reading of a well- 
known passage in Pindar’s Pythian 2 (Chapter 10). To go deeper we must turn to 
music-iconography and map out the island’s ‘lyric landscapes’, which, it will be 
seen, are compatible with an early (LBA) arrival to Cyprus of the knr 38 —a precon¬ 
dition for the presence of Kinyras himself (Chapter ll). This provides a solid 
foundation for examining a further, and somewhat elusive, musical aspect of 
Kinyras—his association with lamentation singing and the Cypriot ‘Linos-Song’ 
to which Herodotos refers (Chapter 12). I then review and expand the mate¬ 
rial which allies Kinyras to the pre-Greek period—both his connections with 
early Cypriot industries (Chapter 13), and his pivotal role in Aegean migration 
legends as a cipher for the island’s various pre-Greek communities (Chapter 14). 
These two patterns—the early musical Kinyras and his persistent link with the 
pre-Greek period—can only be harmonized, I argue, by assuming that a Divine 
Lyre had been present on Cyprus already in the LBA. I therefore continue by 
exploring the cultural conditions of the LBA island and its relations with the 
mainland; what role a Divine Lyre could have played; and how its originally 
musical powers could have led to secondary, non-musical associations (Chapter 
15). I then study the Kinyrad dynasty of historical Paphos, the clearest locus for 
continuity of the Divine Lyre’s cult across the LBA-IA transition (Chapter 16). 

If Kinyras and Kinnaru are indeed historically cognate, it is only to be 
expected that some vestiges are also to be found in mainland traditions. I gather 


38 I leave the root unvocalized here, and sometimes elsewhere, to avoid implying a specific source 
dialect: see further p53-57. 
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and analyze these extra-Cypriot traces in Part 3, Kinyras and the Lands around 
Cyprus . I begin by examining the two or more cases of Kinyras as a personal 
name at Mycenaean Pylos, and argue that these presuppose Kinyras as an estab¬ 
lished divine figure who had already acquired secondary, non-musical attri¬ 
butes by the thirteenth century (Chapter 17). This leads us to confront Kinyras’ 
relationship with Kothar (Chapter 18). Their fusion presents a particularly chal¬ 
lenging aspect at Byblos, but also an opportunity for better understanding the 
time and circumstances of a Divine Knr’s arrival to LBA Cyprus (Chapter 19). 
I then consider a further possible mainland ‘Kinyras’ at Sidon (Chapter 20). I 
conclude by returning to the environs of Kinnaru himself, collecting the tradi¬ 
tions that assert a Cilician and/or Syrian origin. These may be seen partly 
against the Syro-Hurrian cultural heritage of LBA Kizzuwatna—comprising 
the later Cilicia—and partly eighth-century Phoenician cultural influences in 
the same region. There is also important music-iconography, especially the 
well-known Lyre-Player Group of Seals; collectively these present, I argue by 
way of conclusion, our most comprehensive representation of the Divine Lyre 
(Chapter 2l). 

Seven Appendices document and discuss related issues whose treatment 
would impede the flow of argument in the main text. 

Last and far from least comes a small monograph in its own right—an 
analytical catalogue of Mesopotamian balang-gods (divinized harps or lyres), 
generously contributed by Professor Wolfgang Heimpel. This work illuminates 
the breadth and depth of the phenomenon of divinized instruments—I refer to 
it repeatedly—and will be an important resource for further research. 

With Kinyras we are in the unusual position of being able to reconstruct, 
in broad outline, the complete lifecycle of a mythological figure. Beginning 
as an instrument of ritual and secular music in the EBA, the Syro-Levantine 
kinnaru was exalted, in emulation of Mesopotamian cult practice, to a Divine 
Lyre by the second millennium. Coming to LBA Cyprus from one or more main¬ 
land locations, Kinyras, as the Greeks would call him, enjoyed a brilliant regal 
career before devolving into the human king of Greco-Roman myth. But we 
must always distinguish between Kinyras’ treatment in classical literary sources 
generally, and the situation on Cyprus itself. Ribichini’s description of the Divine 
Lyre as “un modello ormai superato” 39 best applies to the former. We shall see 
that Kinyras remained numinous on the island much longer than extra-Cypriot 
sources would suggest. 


39 Ribichini 1982:54. 
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Pre-Greek, Greek, and Phoenician Cyprus 

Cyprus, and Kinyras’ dominant connection with a specific moment of its history, 
are at the heart of this study. The Cypriot king mythologically delimits the pre- 
Greek LBA from the EIA 40 Aegean migrations. The same historical and cultural 
transition is equally reflected in the disjunction of sources for Kinnaru and 
Kinyras—the former winning elucidation from ANE texts and iconography espe¬ 
cially of the BA, the latter compiled from Greek and Roman authors of later 
times, often much later. A brief historical sketch is therefore advisable. While 
the problems of Alashiya and the ‘Sea Peoples’ are among the most discussed 
and debated in Cypriot studies, they are still generally unfamiliar to most clas¬ 
sicists (this being a period without Greek literary texts). I hope that specialists 
will not find this sketch too facile, especially as to the archaeological record— 
which, though of central importance to these questions, is far too complex to 
address in detail here . 41 My purpose is rather to bring out, in broad strokes, what 
I deem most relevant to the coming arguments (where I shall bring archaeo¬ 
logical material to bear as specific issues arise). 

It is quite universally agreed that the land of Alashiya, mentioned in ANE 
texts going back to the nineteenth century, is to be equated with, or located 
on, Cyprus. There are two decisive points. First, Alashiya is frequently associ¬ 
ated with copper in our texts, while Cyprus was the region’s premier source of 
the metal . 42 Second, Cyprus is the only area of sufficient size in which to locate 
a further Great Kingdom (as it is styled in the Amarna letters) between Egypt, 
Mitanni, the Hittites, and Ahhiyawa—this last now confidently identifiable as 
a ‘Mycenaean’ state in the Aegean, akin to Homer’s Akhai(w)oi, ‘Achaeans ’. 43 
Conversely, placing Alashiya elsewhere would leave the economically vital 
island otherwise undocumented . 44 Recent petrographic analysis of Alashiyan 


40 I use ‘EIA’ as a shorthand for the twelfth, eleventh, and sometimes tenth centuries; for this 
convention, see Iacovou 2006b:28n6. 

41 For an up-to-date overview of sources and issues, and an entree to the vast library of scholarship, 
see PPC; Iacovou 2006b; Knapp 2013. 

42 See further p324-326. 

43 For the Ahhiyawa texts, and an up-to-date overview of the issues and secondary literature, see 
Beckman et al. 2011. 

44 Holmes 1971; Muhly 1972; CAH 3 11.2:213-215; SHC 2:1-13; PPC:298-347. A relevant Biblical 
passage is often undervalued: Genesis 10:4-5 makes ‘Elisha’ (i.e. Alashiya) son of Javan, from 
whose sons “the coastland peoples spread.” Javan is the eponym for ‘Ionians’, a blanket ANE 
term for Greek-speakers (Brinkman 1989). The genealogy, anachronistic in absolute historical 
terms, appropriately reflects Aegean ascendancy on the IA island, the long-lasting epicenter of 
Greek in the region (see p204). 
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diplomatic correspondence with Amarna and Ugarit 45 shows that these tablets’ 
clay-fabric matches samples from the southeastern Troodos—that is, near the 
actual copper deposits. 46 Alassa and Kalavasos thus become attractive new 
candidates (versus Enkomi on the east coast, near historical Salamis) for the 
kingdom’s main political center, at least in the fourteenth and thirteenth 
centuries. 47 A re-evaluation of these sites’ importance had already been called 
for by recent excavation and theoretical models of the social landscape; both 
were well-situated not only for copper extraction but a “multiplicity of func¬ 
tions” within the island’s settlement hierarchy. 48 Nearby Paphos, an important 
sanctuary already in the LBA, would fit this picture well as the state’s main 
religious center. 49 

That Alashiya comprised much, if not all, of the island is shown by the 
terms of address used of and by its king in correspondence with Egypt and 
Ugarit. His freedom to call pharaoh “My Brother” indicates, in the period’s 
diplomatic parlance, his own status as a Great King—that is, politically indepen¬ 
dent, and controlling a number of lesser polities. 50 Because of this, no amount 
of regionalism in the archaeological record 51 should be viewed as incompat¬ 
ible with supralocal political control, whatever form that took. 52 The situa¬ 
tion in Ahhiyawa may have been comparable, if the traditional portrait of 
Agamemnon’s loose confederation of regional kings is at all accurate. That is, 
the Great Kings of both Ahhiyawa and Alashiya may have presided over polit¬ 
ical structures rather less grand and rigidly controlled than the imperial giants 
Egypt and Hatti. Accordingly they could have been viewed as lesser players. For 
there does seem to be a slight air of wheedling inferiority on the part of the 


45 The Alashiya texts from Amarna are EA 33-40 (SHC 2, nos. 14-22). From Ugarit: RS 20.18, 20.168, 
20.238, RSL 1 (SHC 2, nos. 25-28). For the ‘new’ texts, see Malbran-Fabat 1999; Yon 1999; Singer 
2006:255. 

46 Goren et al. 2003 (confirming the earlier analysis of Artzy et al. 1976); cf. SHC 2:6; Cochavi-Rainey 
2003, 1. Fongtime ‘Alashiya skeptics’ (Merrillees 1987) object that a complete inventory of clay 
samples is lacking for the eastern Mediterranean (Merrillees and Gilbert 2011); hence some still 
shy from using the Alashiya texts as evidence in discussing the FBA island (Smith 2009:259- 
260n27). For an amusing but powerful and concise rejoinder, see Cline 2005. 

47 Goren et al. 2003:248-249; Cline 2005:44. 

48 Knapp 1997:61-62 (quotation): “These two sites most likely controlled directly the mining, 
production, and transport of copper, were involved in agricultural production (olive oil), and 
functioned commercially as administrative and trans-shipment points.” Excavations at Alassa: 
Hadjisavvas 1996. Kalavasos: South 1984; Todd and South 1992. 

49 See further p400, 363. 

50 Poetics of brotherhood among Great Kings: Fiverani 1990:197-202. Vis-a-vis FBA Cyprus/ 
Alashiya, HC:36-50; AP:38-39, 74; PPC:298-347 passim. 

51 Merrillees 1992; Keswani 1993; Keswani 1996; Iacovou 2006b:31. 

52 See the sensible comments of Goren et al. 2003, especially 251-252. 
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Alashiyan king towards his Egyptian ‘brother.’ 53 As to Ahhiyawa, there is the 
famous case of its ruler erased from a list of Great Kings in a draft of the Hittite 
treaty with Shaushgamuwa of Amurru (reign of Tudhaliya IV, ca. 1227-1209). 54 
Still, Kushmeshusha, the one Alashiyan king now known by name, could address 
the Ugaritian ruler as “my son,” a relationship accepted by the king of Ugarit 
himself elsewhere. 55 While a politely condescending tone might be adopted 
by an older but otherwise equal interlocutor, here it was probably justified by 
Ugarit’s status as a Hittite subject-city. Hittite and Ugaritian texts also show that 
the Alashiyan king could receive deportees, another mark of Great Kingship. 56 

Alashiya was therefore no provincial backwater. Intensive material and 
economic relations with its neighbors are well documented both archaeologi- 
cally and textually. 57 Mercantile agents and other royal proteges passed from 
Alashiya to Egypt and Ugarit (and elsewhere), or resided there for reasons of 
state and personal interest. 58 The Amarna letters contain many detailed refer¬ 
ences to the precious materials, finished products, and skilled craftsmen which 
were bartered and haggled over by the monarchs of Egypt and Alashiya as part 
of the gift-giving which characterized Great Kingship. 59 New Alashiya letters 
from Ugarit also confirm the longtime suspicion that, if the Cypro-Minoan script 
was used for internal records, the royal court also housed scribes who could 
execute letters in diplomatic Akkadian. 60 Alashiya’s scribes were a heteroge¬ 
neous corps, with Canaanite, 61 Hurrian, and Assyrian dialect elements inflecting 
the Peripheral Akkadian used in the Alashiya texts, alongside fairly pure Middle 
Babylonian specimens; one scribe was from Ugarit itself. 62 Looking westward, 


53 HC:42. 

54 KUB 23.1 iv.1-7 (CTH 105). See e.g. KH:343-344. 

55 Kushmeshusha (linguistic affiliation obscure: PPC:322) is named in RS 94.2475 (Malbran-Labat 
1999:122-123); the other texts are RS 20.238 and 20.168 (restored): Nougayrol 1968:80-83, 87-89 
(SHC 2 no. 25, 28). 

56 RS 17.352,4-11; KUB 1.1+ iii.28-30 and 14.14 obv. 16-22; KBo 12.39 rev. 3-7’ (SHC 2, nos. 23,34-35, 
37); cf. Holmes 1971:427 and references in nl8; AP:54, with references in n56. Of course as an 
island Cyprus was a natural place of exile, as often in the Byzantine period (SHC 7, passim). 

57 See generally PPC; for Alashiya and Ugarit, HUS:675-678 (concise survey). 

58 EA 35.30-36, 39.10-20 (SHC 2, nos. 16, 20); RS 34.152, cf. RS 18.113A = KTU/CAT 2.42 (SHC 2, nos. 
29,47). 

59 For BA gift-exchange, note Strabo’s astute description at 1.2.32, and see generally Zaccagnini 
1973; Zaccagnini 1983a; Zaccagnini 1987. For Egypt and Alashiya, below p323. 

60 Malbran-Fabat 1999. For these texts, see above n45. 

61 I use the conventional ‘Canaanite’ to denote the Fevantine dialects and culture from Byblos 
southwards (cf. Gelb 1961:42), switching to ‘Phoenician’ in first millennium contexts (cf. p55). 
For problematic aspects of this usage, and cautions against over-segregation of ‘Canaanite’ and 
‘Ugaritian’ in cultural discussion, see Smith 2001:14-18. 

62 Malbran-Fabat 1999:122-123; Cochavi-Rainey 2003:2-3, 118-120; PPC:319-320, 322. For regional 
variation in diplomatic Akkadian of the Amarna age, see Moran 1992:xviii-xxii. For the Ugaritian 
scribe, RS 94.2177+. 
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the Cypro-Minoan script implies some interaction with Minoan scribes, with 
whose own Linear A it is related. 63 

The power and sovereignty of Alashiya waned in the later thirteenth century, 
with the Hittite kings Tudhaliya IV (ca. 1237-1209) and his son Suppiluliuma II 
(ca. 1207-1178) claiming dominion over the island following naval victory. 64 Its 
collapse is to be somehow connected with the chaotic age of the ‘Sea Peoples,’ 
the conventional term adapted from inscriptions of the pharaohs Merneptah 
(ca. 1236-1223) and Ramses III (ca. 1184-1152) for various groups, mainly from 
the Aegean and western Anatolia, who migrated to the eastern Mediterranean 
around this time. 65 These movements variously resulted from and/or occasioned 
the so-called Great Collapse of palatial society in Mycenaean Greece and the 
Hittite world; the destruction of various Syro-Levantine sites including Ugarit; 
and, according to Ramses, Alashiya itself: 

The foreign countries, they made a conspiracy in their isles. Removed 
and scattered in battle were the lands at one time. No land could stand 
up against their arms, beginning from Hatti; Qode, Karkemish, Arzawa, 
and Alashiya, cut off (all) at [once] in one [place]. A camp was [pitched] 
in one place, within Amurru [coastal Syria]; they devastated its people 
and its land was like what had never existed. They came (on)—(but) 
the fire was ready before them—on towards Nile-land. Their alliance 
was: the Philistines [Peleset], Tjekkeru, (Sicelu) Shaklusha, Danu<na>, 
Washash, lands united. They laid their hands on the lands to the (outer) 
circuit of the earth, their hearts trusting and confident: “Our plans 
succeed!” 66 


We may avoid the long-running—but vital—debates about the exact identity 
and provenance of the several groups mentioned, and the historical accuracy 


63 For the affiliation of Linear A and Cypro-Minoan, and the latter’s continuity with varieties of 
first-millennium Cypro-Syllabic, see ICS:34-42; Steele 2013:18-19,47-51, 93-94, et passim; essays 
in Steele 2012. 

64 The text is KBo 12.38 = CTH 121; SHC 2 no. 38: Giiterbock 1967; AP:53-55, 58; Knapp 1980; H. A. 
Hoffner in CS 1 no. 175 with references; KH:321-323, whose (low) dating I follow. Another Hittite 
allegation appears in the Indictment ofMadduwatta (KUB 14.1 rev. 84-90 = CTH 147; SHC 2 no. 33), 
now generally dated to the late fifteenth century: Goetze 1928; Beckman and Hoffner 1999:153- 
160 no. 27; KH:129-136, 380-382; Beckman et al. 2011:69-100. Thutmose III (ca. 1479-1425) may 
have claimed dominion over Alashiya, although this depends on the disputed interpretation of 
Asiya’ as Alashiya (Breasted 1906-1907 2 §402; SHC 2, no. 67-70); moreover, the domestic image 
projected by the pharaohs was often at variance with political realities. 

65 For a range of up-to-date assessments of these developments, see papers in Oren 2000, Harrison 
2008, Killebrew and Lehmann 2012; a good new overview is Cline 2014. 

66 Medinet Habu Inscription, Ramesses III: trans. Kitchen 2008:34; also Edgerton and Wilson 
1936:53; ANET:262-263; SHC no. 85. 
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of Ramses’ claim to have prevailed in an epic land-and-sea showdown during 
the eighth year of his reign—perhaps 1177 (Figure l). His ‘settlement’ of the 
‘vanquished’ in his own lands will have included the Peleset and other groups 
who occupied what now became Philistia—southern ‘Palestine’, formerly under 
long-term NK control. 67 This probably also explains the Cypriot cities which 
appear elsewhere among his triumphs. 68 

It is now understood, however, that Aegean settlement on Cyprus was 
much more complex and long-drawn than Ramses’ inscriptions might suggest, 
unfolding across the twelfth and eleventh centuries. Various explanatory 
models have been advanced and continue to be refined. 69 But the outcome of 
any reconstruction must allow the island’s Arcado-Cypriot dialect of Greek- 
first attested by the famous Opheltas obelos (spit) from the Paphos region in 
the eleventh century, 70 around the same (dramatic) time that the Egyptian offi¬ 
cial Wen-Amun found that his own tongue was now practically unknown on 
Cyprus 71 —to emerge as the majority language by the Archaic period. 72 Thus in 
the Esarhaddon prism inscription (N-A, 673/672) at least half of the Cypriot kings 
have Greek names, and the same is probably true of others. 73 Even Amathous, 
where ‘Eteocypriot’ inscriptions—presumably in one of the island’s pre-Greek 
languages—persisted until the fourth century, had kings with Greek names. 74 
Despite this linguistic situation, however, the ‘colonial’ process can no longer 
be viewed as unilateral ‘Hellenization.’ The Aegean influx is practically invis¬ 
ible in the archaeological record, to judge from which there was a fairly general 
blending by the tenth century, at least as regards material culture (including the 


67 Dothan and Dothan 1992:26-27 et passim. 

68 List of Ramses III: Edgerton and Wilson 1936:105-110 (partly dependent upon an earlier monu¬ 
ment of Ramses II, though the Cypriot cities are not found there). Those probably attested are 
Kourion, Salamis, Kition, and Soloi; more doubtful are Marion and Idalion. See HC:49; Snodgrass 
1994:169-170. 

69 For a good introduction to the intricate sources and problems, see the papers in Ward and 
Joukowsky 1992 and Karageorghis 1994. For intervening work, see with much further material 
PPC:131-297 and Knapp 2013:447-470. 

70 Opheltas obelos (ca. 1050-950): Palaipaphos Skales, Tomb 49 no. 16: Karageorghis 1980b; Steele 
2013:90-97. 

71 CS 1 no. 41 (here p. 93, col. A). 

72 The statement of Iacovou 1999:2—“One need only turn to the archaeological evidence to clarify 
the process”—may infuriate some, but is ultimately accurate. 

73 ARAB 2:266 §690. Probable equations are Ekistura = Akestor (idalion), Pilagura = Pylagoras/ 
Philagoras (Khytroi), Ituandar = Eteander (Paphos), Damasu = Damasos (Kourion), Unasagusu 
= Onasagoras (Ledroi). See further HC:105-107; Mitford 1961a:137; Lipinski 1991; Masson 1992; 
Iacovou 2006a:318-319; Iacovou 2006b:48. 

74 For Amathous and Eteocypriot, see p349. 
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Figure 1 Detail from 'Sea Peoples' reliefs, Medinet Habu, reign of Ramses III 
(ca. 1184-1152). Drawn from Nelson et al. 1930, pi. 36-37. 
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revealing burial customs). 75 All the same, we shall see that a distinction between 
‘Greek’ and ‘pre-Greek’ was sometimes cultivated as late as the fourth century. 76 

Another major trend was underway by ca. 900, with Phoenician groups, led 
by Tyre and drawn more or less by Troodos copper, settling in various places; 
Amathous and especially Kition were important early epicenters. 77 Formal 
Tyrian political control of Kition, and perhaps elsewhere, probably first emerged 
in the later eighth century as an extension of Assyrian provincial structure. 78 
The inland sites of Idalion and Tamassos fell to Kition in the early fifth and mid¬ 
fourth centuries respectively, while rulers with Phoenician names ruled Salamis 
periodically under the Persians. 79 Some kings of Lapethos also had Phoenician 
names. 80 

This, in very broad strokes, is the historical situation as I understand it. 
I have elaborated the Alashiyan period most fully, as I consider this the forma¬ 
tive age for Kinyras. My treatment of the Aegean and IA Phoenician ‘strata’ is 
obviously cursory; but it should suffice as a preliminary framework, into which 
specific developments can be fit as the argument unfolds. 


75 PPC:286-290; Iacovou 2006b:33-42. 

76 See especially p349-351. 

77 Phoenician expansion generally: Bunnens 1979; Lipinski 2004. Cyprus specifically: Gjerstad 1979; 
Reyes 1994:18-21, 23-26. At Amathous: Karageorghis 1976b:95-97; Reyes 1994:139; Karageorghis 
1998,131-132; Petit 2001; Steele 2013:166-167. 

78 See Smith 2008:261, 264-274 (reprised in Smith 2009), who recognizes that political control 
of Kition may not have been continuous down to the fifth century. The first direct epigraphic 
evidence for a Phoenician royal-name at Kition is fifth-century: Iacovou 2006b:50. 

79 Iacovou 2006b:50-51; Smith 2008:274-275. 

80 Seep339, 510. 
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THE CULT OF KINNARU 







2 


Instrument Gods and Musician Kings 
in Early Mesopotamia 

Divinized Instruments 

LREADY IN THE LATE URUK PERIOD (ca. 3300-2900), reverence for 



-la cult-objects is implied by the ritual deposition of‘retired’ tools from an old 
temple when a new one was built over it (for example, the Eanna complex at 
Uruk); the burial of objects including musical instruments and weapons in the 
‘royal cemetery’ of Ur (ca. 2600) may also be relevant. 1 In the so-called Metal 
List, known from various copies running from Uruk III down to the OAkk. period 
(ca. 2340-2159), various cult-objects of metal are written with divine determina¬ 
tives; presumably this is a collection “of items and their deified counterparts,” 
although the precise nature of that divinity is not made clear. 2 God lists going 
back to Fara and Abu Salabih (ca. 2600) contain names that indicate an origin 
in divinized cult-objects, such as crowns, staves, temple-doors, and founda¬ 
tion pegs. Also included are deified offices and professions related to temple 
administration and society more generally (for example, divine brick-maker, 
divine shepherd, Lady of the Granaries), as well as ‘cultural achievements’ like 
incense, bees’ wax, fire, kettle, and torch. We also first find a musical instrument 
accompanied by the divine determinative ( d ub, probably a small kettledrum). 3 
In the generation before Sargon came to power (ca. 2340), administrative texts 
from Lagash document offerings and votive donations to gods and deified 
objects (statues, steles, and emblems like ‘The Bronze Date-Palm’); parapher¬ 
nalia relating to royal ideology (staves, scepters, chariot); and musical instru¬ 
ments—including the balang (Sum. balag), which in the third millennium at 


1 For the material in this paragraph, see Selz 1997, especially 169-177. 

2 See also p580n21. 

3 For the ub, see also PHG:142 et passim. 
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least referred to a kind of stringed-instrument, whether harp, lyre, or perhaps 
sometimes even lute. 4 

Divinized cult-objects could receive offerings of animal sacrifice, spices, 
oil, fruit, or jewelry. 5 Although these must have been consumed or otherwise 
processed by cultic personnel, it remains the case that the objects themselves 
were the intended beneficiaries of the offering-rituals. 6 The great diversity of 
divinized objects in Mesopotamia strains familiar conceptions of the divine. 7 
Apparently there was no essential distinction between ‘gods’ and those objects 
we might see as merely representing them, or being otherwise associated. These 
were not symbols of the gods, but instantiations of some sort: 

No distinctive feature could be found that functionally separates the 
divine images proper from cultic objects, including the statues of the 
ruling elite. They both seem to vary only in their degree of religious 
importance, not in their conceptualization. 8 

The aura of a god in his temple could so attach itself to the temple, or 
architectural parts of it in particular, also to implements he used, and 
to the city which housed the temple, in such a way that these various 
things also became gods and received offerings as a mark of the fact. 9 

So for all practical purposes, divinized cult-objects were gods. A large 
number of these are attested in god-lists—a subset of lexical text containing 
accumulated material from various eras—and royal inscriptions from the later 
third and early second millennia (N-S and OB periods). Especially prominent 
among musical instruments is the balang; from Heimpel’s analysis, it is clear 
that “most major and many minor master-gods had one or more [balang-gods] 
as servants.” 10 

If offerings to divinized cult-objects were generally small, befitting their 
status as servant-gods, 11 nevertheless their power was real. It was possible, for 
instance, to take an oath on one or more musical instruments. The evidence 
for this comes from Surpu (Burning), a series of “incantations, prayers, and 


4 For the identity of the balang, see Appendix I and Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” Section 1 (with 9, HL, 
12-13,15,17f, 20a-20b, etc. for ED III and later evidence of balang-offerings). 

5 Cf. Jean 1931:159; Galpin 1936:65-66; Hartmann 1960:53 and n3, 61-62; MgB 2/2:13, 140; RlA 
8:464, 466 (Kilmer, *Musik A I). For offerings to the balang specifically, see references in Sjoberg 
1984-, s.v. 1.1.1-2; further material noted by Heimpel 1998a:6-10. 

6 Selz 1997:176-177; cf. Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” Section 2b and 13. 

7 Selz 1997; Selz 2008. 

8 Selz 1997:167 (emphasis added). 

9 Lambert 1990:129. 

10 Heimpel 1998b:4 (quotation). See further Heimpel, “Balang-Gods.” 

11 Selz 1997:175. 
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instructions for magic practices,” known from N-A copies, but including older 
material (for instance several Sumerian incantations known from OB versions). 12 
Tablet III contains a long incantation for freeing the participant from the effects 
of a previously sworn oath that may have been violated unknowingly; accord¬ 
ingly it includes an exhaustive catalogue of oaths that may have been taken. 13 It 
is in this context that several different musical-instrument oaths are itemized. 14 
“It was feared, it appears from this tablet, that the numen inherent in these, once 
invoked, would stay unbound and afflict the person who had sworn the oath.” 15 
Although the precise purpose of such oaths is not clear, it is worth noting here 
a cylinder seal of unknown provenance dating to ca. 1500-1000, interpreted 
by E. Porada as a treaty agreement; a king shakes hands with a smaller figure, 
presumably a client ruler, behind whom a musician, of equal stature to the king, 
plays an upright harp (Figure 2). 16 Presumably the music somehow served to 
bind the agreement. 17 Note that a number of balang servant-gods are attested 
for the sun-god Utu, who was associated with law and justice; these bear such 
apt names as ‘Let me live by His Word’, ‘Just Judge’, and ‘Decision of Sky and 
Earth’. 18 

The religious and political importance of divinized instruments is shown 
by a startling number of official year-names referring to their construction 
and dedication in major temples. In Lagash ca. 2100, one year of Gudea’s reign 
(perhaps the third) was called “the year in which was fashioned the balang 
Usumgal-kalama (‘Great Dragon of the Land’).” 19 As it happens, this event is 


12 Reiner 1958:1 (quotation). The series was cited in connection with Kinnaru by Nougayrol 1968:59. 
Note that the instruments are not written with divine determinatives. Yet if instruments held 
such power without being divinized, their divinized counterparts will have been all the more 
numinous. The evidence is therefore relevant. 

13 Reiner 1958:3. 

14 Surpu 111:37 and 88-91. The translation of Reiner 1958:20-21 will serve to illustrate the variety of 
combinations, although the identification of specific instruments may be questionable. Thus we 
find an “oath of the cymbals or harp” (37); “oath of the drum and kettledrum” (88); “oath of the 
timbrel and cymbals” (89); “oath of lyre, harp ( pa-lag-gi ), and timbutu-harp” (90); “the oath of 
lute and pipe” (9l). 

15 Reiner 1958:55. 

16 London, BM 89359. See Porada 1980; MgB 2/2:102-104 (fig. 108); Collon 1987 no. 665. 

17 Compare perhaps Homer’s use of dppovxcu for an agreement between two warriors overseen 
by the gods ( Iliad 22.254-255), and the invocation of Kevupiatfjc; Apollo in the loyalty oath to 
Tiberius at Roman Paphos: see p205. 

18 See Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” 53 III 153-158; cf. V 291 (a balang-servant of Ishtaran, with 
Heimpel’s comments there). 

19 Falkenstein 1966:8; Sigrist and Gomi 1991:317; RIME 3/l:27 (1.1.7,3); Selz 1997:200n218; Heimpel, 
“Balang-Gods,” 17b. The precise sequence of Gudea’s regnal years has not been fully established: 
RIME 3/1:27. 
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Figure 2 'Harp treaty', unprovenanced Mesopotamian cylinder seal, 
ca. fourteenth century. London, BM 89359. Drawn from MgB 2/2 fig. 108. 


treated at some length in the Gudea Cylinders (see below). 20 During the reign of 
Ibbi-Sin, the last king of Shulgi’s line (see below), one year was called “Ibbi-Sin, 
king of Ur, fashioned the balang Ninigizibara for the goddess Inanna.” 21 A divine 
balang of this same name features in an illuminating lamentation ritual for 
Ishtar at OB Mari, to be discussed later. 22 Also from the OB period come a handful 
of further years named after the dedication of divinized instruments. 23 

The creation of a divinized instrument was clearly a momentous event, and 
must have involved, at all relevant periods, complex rituals comparable to those 
whereby a god took up its abode in a new or repaired statue. 24 Ethnomusicology 
provides many parallels for such processes. S. C. Devale, in a seminal synthesis, 
surveyed material from Africa, the Pacific, and elsewhere for rituals governing 
various stages in the lifecycle of an instrument, from the several stages of 
construction through first, subsequent, and last use, with various actions before, 
between, and after. Construction rituals include offerings to and blessings of the 

20 Gudea dedicated another balang to the goddess Bau (spouse of Ningirsu), called “Greatly speaking 
with the Lady”: RIME 3/l 1.1.7.StE iv.12-14; cf. Radner 2005:51 no. 52; Ziegler, FM 9:222 (on 8). 

21 Sigrist and Gomi 1991:329, year 22; Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” 23al . 

22 See p84-85. 

23 See p83-84. 

24 Lambert 1990:123. 
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necessary trees, animals, or other materials, or to a culture-hero who invented 
some essential tool; sacrifice of animals and use of blood or body parts both for 
the instrument itself, and in appropriate priestly and communal feasting prac¬ 
tices; special procedures for releasing an instrument’s voice; endowment with a 
special name describing the instrument’s powers; and so on. 25 

The only direct evidence for such construction rituals in Mesopotamia 
comes from a collection of late texts that document the divinization of the 
h'h'ssu-drum. 26 The ‘exemplars’—the various tablets actually contain variations 
in the ritual 27 —range in date from the N-A period (Assur, Nineveh) down to 
the Seleucid (Uruk). One of the seventh-century versions, however, is known 
to have been copied for the library of Ashurbanipal from an older Babylonian 
tablet. The ritual was thus traditional, if certainly not static. 28 In any case, the 
lilissu texts provide the only hints for imagining analogous rituals of the third 
and second millennia. 29 

Even a selective summary of the lilissu rituals will reveal the astonishing 
elaborateness of the divinization procedure. 30 The science was performed and 
guarded by the so-called lamentation-priests (Sum. gala/Akk. kalu ) whose 
best-known function was to assuage divine anger and grief through ritual 
performance. 31 A pure steer, never subjected to yoke or whip, was brought to 
the temple on a day chosen by careful divination. Offerings were made to Ea, 
incense burned, and incantations sung. Around the animal were placed twelve 
god-figurines in a magical arrangement, an actual diagram of which has been 
found. The figures’ positions had cosmogonic and theomachic implications, so 
that the finished drum would ultimately be strengthened by the renovation of 
cosmic order. 32 The beast’s mouth was washed—an action also attested for the 
divinization of cult statues, and related to the process of animation 33 —while 


25 DeVale 1988. For drum-construction rituals of several African cultures, see Rattray 1923:258-266; 
HMI:34-36; Nketia 1963:4-16; Blades 1984:57-64. 

26 Thureau-Dangin 1921:1-5; Thureau-Dangin 1922 no. 44-46; Livingstone 1986:187-204; ANET:334- 
338; Linssen 2004:92-99, 267-282; cf. also Stauder 1970:199-201 and fig. 3a; RlA 8:465 (Kilmer, 
*Musik AI); Selz 1997:201n215; PHG:118-138. 

27 Linssen 2004:94n495. 

28 See Livingstone 1986:200; Linssen 2004:267, whose study upholds in general the traditional 
nature of the late ritual texts (167-168); similarly Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” Section 4a §2. 

29 Thus Selz 1997:178-179 assumes that, already in the N-S period, divinization entailed rituals 
of name-giving, animation, induction to an appropriate cult place, and ongoing offerings and 
maintenance. 

30 The following account conflates elements from several versions; they are, however, essentially 
compatible. 

31 For the gala, see Michalowski 2006; Bachvarova 2008; Gadotti 2010; Shehata 2013; PHG; and 
further p29-30. 

32 Livingstone 1986:201-204; PHG:137-139. 

33 Selz 1997:178. 
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Sumerian and Akkadian incantations were sung into its ear through a special 
tube of aromatic wood. The slaughter was accompanied by further apotropaic 
lamentation-songs, in which the bull was promised a kind of immortality: 

You are the choice bull, the creation of [the great gods]. 

You were created for the wo[rk of the great go]ds ... 

Your hide and your sinew have been assigned to the mystery 
of the great gods. 

Abide for eternity in the mystery of that god! 34 

The victim’s heart was extracted, placed in front of the drum, scattered with 
juniper, and burned. Its skin was removed, treated with flour, beer, wine, fat, 
alum, and gall-apples, and then applied in many complex steps to a previously 
prepared drum frame. The rest of the animal was buried. 35 One of the gods to 
whom offerings were made was Lumha, 36 whose name is written in some exem¬ 
plars as ‘Divine Balang’ ( d BALAG). 37 Lumha himself was therefore a kind of 
instrument god, his goodwill needed for the new divinized drum. 38 One should 
also note the substantial element of seven-magic that underpins the ritual. 39 On 
the fifteenth day after the drum’s completion, it was presented to the temple- 
god. It was now a Divine Lilissu, and could only be played by the priest to whom 
it was assigned. Through these procedures, as U. Gabbay has convincingly 
argued, the bull belonged to both the living and the dead. Its ‘heart’ survived in 
the drum itself, which wore its skin, and continued to beat in the beating of the 
instrument; this was in turn the beating heart of the god to be soothed through 
ritual lamentation, when the kalu would imitate the gestures of mourning. 40 


34 KAR 50 (VAT 8247), trans. Linssen 2004:267-268, obv. 1-12; cf. 278, 1.22: “For the great [god]s, 
guard the divine decrees!” 

35 See PHG:127-128,138. 

36 AO 6479 II.5, 33-35, III.15, after drum has been made. 

37 For example, KAR 60, obv. 15, N-A, seventh century; in this text the bull is placed in front of 
Lumha while being sacrificed. 

38 Thureau-Dangin 1921:49nl3, calls Lumha the god of the tympanum, patron of the kalu; Linssen 
2004:96, treats him as a ‘divine harp’, but for this period BALAG probably represents a drum: see 
p531, 573. 

39 For the relevance of seven-magic to the larger question of divinized instruments and ritual 
music, see p40-41. Seven-magic in the lilissu texts includes sevenfold offerings in AO 6479 1.17 
and 23. Among the twelve divine figurines are the “seven children of Enmesarra” (enumerated 
at AO 6479 III.3-14), represented by seven heaps of flour (as stated in K 4806, 5-8). These heaps, 
accompanied by the god-names, are apparently represented in the diagram of 0175 reverse, 
where they have a definite arrangement vis-a-vis the bull. See Livingstone 1986:194, 203. The 
seven gods/heaps correspond somehow to seven “hands” or “handles” (on the drum itself?), and 
stand in an obscure relationship to the “seven defeated Enlils” who also appear in the diagram. 

40 PHG:79, 173, 177 (mimetic performance of kalu); 126, 138, 154 (lilissu equated with the divine 
heart in theological commentaries, and both connected with that of the bull). 
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The mechanism was thus sympathetic magic: the kalu enacted the lamenting 
god(dess), leading his or her heart to release from anger and grief through the 
performance of mourning. 

A divinized instrument, like other cult-objects, was endowed with a name. 
This could reflect its physical and conceptual properties, or some aspect of the 
master-god to whom it was devoted. 41 In either case, the naming ritual endowed 
the divinized instrument with individual existence. 42 This bears in turn on the 
capacity of divine objects to enjoy ‘personal’ relationships with major gods, and 
hence appear in mythological narratives with them. Thus, for example, in the 
Babylonian Erra Myth , an Akkadian narrative work of the early first millennium, 43 
the god Erra’s vizier Ishum is perhaps his deified scepter, Hendursanga. 44 His 
seven weapons are definitely anthropomorphized as warriors. 45 Much earlier is 
the N-S poem Lugal-e, telling the adventures of Ninurta. 46 The god’s mace Sharur 
is personified as his advisor, who alerts him in a lengthy speech (24-69) to the 
existence of a new enemy in the mountains—Azag, who has been chosen leader 
by that region’s plants and stones, the latter represented as warriors. 47 Later 
as Ninurta carries his mace it “snarled at the mountains” (79). Notable among 
Sharur’s several other actions is his transformation into the thunderbird, flying 
overhead to spy out the enemy and bring news back to Ninurta (109-150). 

The appearance of divinized cult-tools in myth is probably related to their 
use in ritual. This is well explained by A. Livingstone: 

In Babylonian thinking the distinction between ‘ritual’ and ‘myth’ is 
slight. Statues or symbols used in the rituals were believed to be in 
every sense the deities which we regard them as representing ... A ritual 
in which the statue or symbol of a deity participated was therefore in 
effect a myth. On the other hand, myths which we would conceive as 
having happened once in the past were believed by the ancient thinkers 
to be capable of repetition. 48 


41 See PHG:113-114. For examples of‘conceptual names,’ see below and Heimpel, “Balang-Gods”. 

42 Selz 1997:178; Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” Section 4bl. 

43 Text: Cagni 1969; English translation: Foster 2005:771-805. Despite the work’s late date 
(Machinist 1983a:221-222), Hendursanga himself is known already in the third millennium 
(Fara; I—II dynasty of Fagash; Ur III): Cagni 1969:138-140 with further references. 

44 Cagni 1969:138-140; Foster 2005:742. 

45 Machinist 1983a:222. As Divine Heptad, RlA 12/5-6:461 (Wiggerman, *Siebengotter A). 

46 Lugal-e: ed. van Dijk 1983 = Exploits of Ninurta, ETCSF 1.6.2; trans./comm. Jacobsen 1987:233-272. 
The work has been dated to soon after ca. 2150, due to its allusion at 475-478 to Gudea’s building 
of Ningirsu’s sanctuary Eninnu: see van Dijk 1983:1-9; Jacobsen 1987:234. 

47 For the allegory of the stones, see van Dijk 1983:37-47. 

48 Fivingstone 1986:169-170 (original emphasis). 
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While there is no obvious connection with ritual in the case of Sharur in Lugal-e, 
his very existence was grounded in the realia of Ninurta’s cult. The closeness of 
Sharur’s mythological relationship to his master-god must have depended on 
the physical proximity of the mace to Ninurta’s statue, which will have been 
regularly involved in temple rituals. It is likely enough, however, that once such 
a background was taken for granted, a divinized cult-tool like Sharur could take 
on a ‘life of his own’ in the minds of singers and storytellers. Similarly the myth 
of Erra’s seven warrior-weapons presents no overt ritual dimension; yet they 
are a manifestation of the Divine Heptad, a polymorphous group whose appear¬ 
ance in cult and ritual is otherwise well attested. 49 

This evidence for the ritual-poetic treatment of cult-objects and processes 
will be important when considering several myths relating to Kinyras and his 
family. 50 


Gudea and the Balang-Gods of Ningirsu 

This fundamental link between ritual and poetics is most clearly illustrated 
by passages in The Building of Ningirsu’s House, a work which Gudea of Lagash 
(ca. 2140-2120), to memorialize his completion of a new temple to the city- 
god Ningirsu, caused to be composed and inscribed on two large clay cylinders 
(henceforth Gudea Cylinders). It is a lengthy praise-hymn (za.mi) describing 
in great detail the process of construction. 51 Complementary ‘documentation’ 
comes from a series of figurative steles, including several scenes of musical 
performance, which were dedicated at the temple’s inauguration. 52 The praise- 
hymn itself may have been performed on the same occasion. 53 The text, rich in 


49 For the Sebettu (vel sim.), their association with the Pleiades, and other variations, see RlA 12/5— 
6:459-466 (Wiggerman, *Siebengotter A), with ritual uses at 461 §2 and 464 §4. The bulk of the 
evidence is from the first millennium (especially N-A contexts), but there are scattered anteced¬ 
ents going back to the N-S period. Classicists will recall here W. Burkert’s hypothesis that the 
myth of the Seven against Thebes derives ultimately from these Seven Warriors (1992:106-114; 
cf. EFH:455-457), although the pattern of seven against seven suggests Anatolian mediation (for 
the Hittite doubling of the Divine Heptad, see RlA 12/5-6:466 [Polvani, *Siebengotter B]). 

50 See p280-291. 

51 Text: RIME 3/1:68-101 (1.1.7 CylA/B); ETCSL 2.1.7 (translation followed here, with exceptions 
as noted); CS 2 no. 155. For the work’s genre and title (Gudea Cylinders B 24.17), Suter 2000:277. 
Pantheon of Lagash: Falkenstein 1966. 

52 Suter 2000:274 et passim. The musical scenes are Suter 2000:ST.9, 13, 15, 23, 25, 53, 54, with 
discussion on 190-195; for those showing a giant drum, see p532. A proposal by J. Borker-Klahn 
to restore a bow-harp on a further fragment is unlikely: see Suter 2000:189, with 172 fig. 19a. 

53 Suter 2000:157 and 278, wondering about the audience for the text of the cylinders, notes their 
reference to the performance of various songs during the construction process, and suggests 
that the cylinders were a ‘draft’ for a more polished stele-inscription. Be that as it may, the 
content of the text and the figurative steles are to a large extent parallel, and sometimes 
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sociological and cultic information, brilliantly illuminates the anthropomorphic 
visualization of cult-objects, slipping easily between material-ritual description 
and vivid mythological scenes. Thus, at the poem’s climax, Ningirsu, arriving at 
his new ‘palace’, is accompanied by the functionaries of his divine court—all of 
whom are ‘actually’ architectural elements of the temple itself, divinized cult- 
objects, or cultic personnel masquerading as such. 54 

Once again we encounter Sharur, this time as the mace of Ningirsu; a 
second weapon is called Shargaz. 55 It is told how Gudea goes to the cedar moun¬ 
tain to make Sharur’s shaft—an event that gave its name to yet another regnal 
year. 56 After Gudea dedicates the mace in Eninnu, it is personified, and Sharur 
takes up his position; his duties as Ningirsu’s ‘general’ are described in detail. 57 
Other cult-objects are made the god’s family members. One son, Ig-Alima, is 
the deified door of the hall of justice; he serves as ‘Chief Bailiff in Ningirsu’s 
court. 58 Ningirsu’s oldest son, Sulsaga, is butler to his table. 59 Many such familiar 
relationships are found in the canonical lamentations, 60 and will be important 
parallels for approaching Kinyras and his family. 61 

The text is also a key source for understanding divinized instruments, and 
how ritual music was believed to affect the gods through ‘song-acts’. 62 Early 
in Cylinder A, the goddess Nanshe interprets an ominous dream for Gudea. 
He is to seek Ningirsu’s approval—and with it exact architectural plans—for 
the temple’s construction. Ningirsu must first be made favorably disposed to 
the king’s pleas through the building and dedication of a magnificent chariot. 
Gudea can then make his request. But it must be ‘translated’ by the balang Great 
Dragon of the Land: 


mirror each other. Thus, for instance, the steles depict ritual musical performances like those 
mentioned in the text, which in turn alludes to various decorative schemes on steles set up in 
the temple. Given that “the verbal composition was probably recited in some form at least once” 
(Suter 2000:279), it is an easy guess that this was during the same set of events that saw the dedi¬ 
cation of the steles—i.e., inauguration of the temple. 

54 For this last qualification, see the comments of Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” Section 2a. 

55 Gudea Cylinders A 9.24. For the historical conflation of Ninurta (Nippur name) and Ningirsu 
(Lagash name), see Jacobsen 1987:233-235. 

56 Gudea Cylinders A 15.19-25. For “The year in which the wood for the Sharur-weapon was made,” 
and a further year-name from the making (or repair) of the mace itself, see Falkenstein 1966:8; 
RIME 3/1:27 (1.1.7, 6). 

57 Gudea Cylinders A 22.20, B 7.12-21. 

58 Gudea Cylinders B 6.11-23. Cf. Jacobsen 1987:430n22. 

59 Gudea Cylinders B 6.24-7.11. 

60 See e.g. Elum Gusun (Honored One, Wild Ox) and CLAM:296-297, 314-316. 

61 See p280-291. 

62 Adapting the formulation of Austin 1962. For theoretical considerations of the intersection of 
‘speech-act’ and ‘song’ in the Hellenic sphere, see inter al. Martin 1989 (with illuminating cultural 
parallels 1-14 et passim); Nagy 1990:30-34. 
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Enter before the warrior who loves gifts, before your master Lord 
Ningirsu in [his temple] E-nimiu-the-white-Anzud-bird, together with 
his beloved balang, Usumgal-kalama, his famous instrument, his tool 
of counsel (nig-ad-gi4-gi4). Your requests will then be taken as if they 
were commands; 63 and the balang will make the inclination of the 
lord—which is as inconceivable as the heavens—will make the inclina¬ 
tion of Ningirsu, the son of Enlil, favorable for you so that he will reveal 
the design of his house to you in every detail. 64 

In Cylinder B, this same balang, along with the rest of the god’s accessories, 
is dedicated in the finished temple—the same event that gave its name to the 
regnal year. But now the narrative becomes fully mythological as Ningirsu 
arrives to take up residence. His divine spirit permeates the temple and its 
sacred parts and contents. Usumgal-kalama materializes from the balang to be 
inducted to the office of nar—the ‘musician-singer’ whose repertoire included 
songs of divine and royal praise. 65 We are given a clear description of his duties: 

To have the sweet-toned instrument, the tigi-harp, correctly tuned (or 
‘put in order’ 66 ), to place the music of the algar and miritum, which 
make the temple happy in Eninnu for the hero, the wise Ningirsu, was 
his beloved musician-singer (nar), Usumgal-kalama, going about his 
duties for the lord Ningirsu. 67 

This balang-god appears as a kind of musical director for the temple orchestra, 
responsible for the production of celebratory music in times of peace and good 
order. I shall return to his larger role in the text below. 


63 This is translated by Wilson 1996:36, as “(Then) he will receive (even) your most insignificant 
words as exalted.” 

64 Gudea Cylinders A 6.24-7.6. My translations adapted from ETCSL and Jacobsen 1987. Gudea 
carries out these instructions at A 7.9-8.1. 

65 For the status and organization of nar generally, including the elite offices of “Chief Singer” 
(nar-gal, a substantially administrative position) and “Singer before the King” (nar lugal, associ¬ 
ated especially with the Ur III period), see now Pruzsinszky 2010; Pruzsinszky 2013. The evidence 
naturally varies from city to city. In the Ur III period there was a ‘great academy’ (e2 umum 
gu-la) for royal musicians at Ur itself: Pruzsinszky 2013:35-36. 

66 Wilson 1996:158. 

67 Gudea Cylinders B 10.9-15: translation after Jacobsen 1987 and one by Stephen Langdon in the 
margin of his copy of Thureau-Dangin 1907, held in the Sackler Library, Oxford. Wilson 1996:159 
renders the last line as “(sc. Usumgal-kalama) passed by the lord Ningirsu with (emblems of the) 
rituals.” Usumgal-kalama appears further at B 15.19-16.2, for which see below; and B 18.22-19.1, 
“Usumgal-kalama took its stand among the tigi-harps, the alu-lyres roared for him like a storm” 
(trans. Jacobsen). For these instruments, see 531nl, 532, 575, 606-7n92. 
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Upon his heels follows a second balang-god—Lugal-igi-hus, the ‘Red-Eyed 
Lord’: 68 

With his divine duties, namely to soothe the heart, to soothe the 
spirits; 69 to dry weeping eyes; to banish mourning from the mourning 
heart... Gudea introduced his balang, Lugal-igi-hus, to Lord Ningirsu. 70 

Although an exact title is not given, the ‘Red-Eyed Lord’ is clearly a kind of lamen¬ 
tation-priest akin to the gala /kalu. 71 In aetiological myth, this figure is associ¬ 
ated especially with Inanna; Enki created him either to soothe the goddess’s 
wrath, or to rescue her from the underworld by assuaging its grieving queen 
Ereskigal. 72 The gala’s ritual performances could be sung to self-accompaniment, 
that of another (Heimpel suggests), or together with a chorus. 73 The several 
genres of lament used the linguistic mode or register called Emesal, otherwise 
found of female speech in literary texts and arguably connected with an early 
tradition of women mourners that was later embraced (co-opted?) by select, 
‘male’ lamenters. 74 This is clearly relevant to certain third-gender qualities long 
noted for the gala, and that ‘his’ earliest documented function was lamenting 
at funerals amidst mourning women. 75 The gala /kalu also imitated, in stylized 
manner, the gestures of female mourning (prostration, torn clothing, breast¬ 
beating). 76 Institutionalized lamentation was performed both periodically 


68 Falkenstein 1966:82 (“Herr mit dem schrecklichen Blick”); Selz 1997:178 (“Red-Eyed Lord”). 
The existence of two distinct balang-gods is justified by their separate functions. The lexical 
collection An:Anum lists no fewer than seven balang-gods of Ningirsu, all otherwise unattested 
(Heimpel 1998b:5 and “Balang-Gods,” Section 2c and 53 V 100-106). 

69 Wilson 1996:159: “to calm the inside, to calm the outside.” 

70 Gudea Cylinders B 10.16-11.2. Wilson 1996:160: “His lyre, Lugal-igi-hus, passed by the lord 
Ningirsu with (emblems of the) rituals.” 

71 Cf. also Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” Section 4b2. Lor the following overview, see PHG:63-64, 70-71, 
159-168, et passim. I assume that the detailed first-millennium sources can serve at least as a 
rough guide to earlier periods. Surviving literary laments: CLAM. 

72 The two narratives are The Fashioning of the Gala (BM 29616, balang-composition of OB date): see 
Kramer 1981; and Inanna’s Descent to the Netherworld (ETCSL 1.4.1) 228-239. See further Shehata 
2006a; PHG:76-78; Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” Section 3b. 

73 PHG:83-84; Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” Section 3b. 

74 See especially Cooper 2006:43-45; approved by Michalowski 2006:49. Lor the linguistic evidence 
itself, Schretter 1990. Whittaker 2002 is a good critical review of theories. See also Bachvarova 
2008; PHG:68. 

75 The use of ‘male’ and ‘his’ are complicated by the third-gender interpretation. See recently, with 
earlier literature, Cooper 2006:44-45; Gabbay 2008; PHG:67-68. Evidence for the gala’s funerary 
function is early (third-millennium and OB), cf. e.g. Gudea’s suspension of funeral rites when 
purifying the ground for Ningirsu’s temple: “corpses were not buried, the gala did not set up his 
balang and bring forth laments from it, the woman lamenter did not utter laments” (RIME 3/l 
1.1.7.StB v.1-4; translation after Cooper 2006:42-43); see further material in PHG:18-19nl9. 

76 PHG:79, 172-173. 
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(‘chronic’) and as occasion demanded (‘acute’). Regular laments, scheduled by 
day, month, or year within a cultic calendar, were either conducted in front 
of the god’s statue or elsewhere within a temple precinct, depending on the 
event (including processions to and from sanctuaries). 77 ‘Occasional’ laments 
responded to particular situations, and accordingly could be either prophy¬ 
lactic or corrective. Even such a fortunate chance as a royal victory could call for 
apotropaic lament. 78 Lament was also prescribed for such potentially dangerous 
transitions as eclipses and the construction or repair of temples, statues, and 
cult-objects, including musical instruments. 79 Lamentation-priests were also 
needed for repairing temple walls, gates, and even canals, with the place of 
performance varying as required. 80 

The activity attributed to Usumgal-kalama is ad-gi4-gi4, ‘return a sound’, that is, 
‘answer’ or ‘advise’. 81 The same word is applied to Lugalsisa, another ‘counselor’ 
of Ningirsu, who was to conduct regular prayers on behalf of Lagash to keep the 
city in good repair, the king in good health, and his power stable. 82 Considerable 
external evidence shows that ad-gi4-gi4 typically describes advice or responses 
from divine sources. The word appears as the name or epithet of several temples 
or shrines. 83 The balang as ‘counselor’ is seen in a rich array of material inde¬ 
pendently assembled by Heimpel and Gabbay. 84 In first millennium god-lists, 
many minor deities are identified as ‘counselors’, where the Akk. mundalku can 
be written with the Sum. signs GU4.BALAG (‘balang-bull’). Their names often 
incorporate the word balang; refer to musical sound and voice; express some 
facet of their master-god; or constitute a theophoric sentence describing their 
counseling services. Some of these GU4.BALAG advisors are also found bearing 
the title ad-gi4-gi4, the word even appearing once as a DN in its own right 


77 See PHG Part VII. 

78 Heimpel 1998a:14-16 with parallels; also “Balang-Gods,” 42a . 

79 PHG:164n76, 165-166, 173, 180. For the lilissu ritual, see p23-25. Dada, a well-documented gala 
attached to the royal palace in the reigns of Shulgi and Shu-Sin, is also known to have supervised 
the manufacture and repair of instruments. For Dada, see Michalowski 2006; Mirelman 2010; 
Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” 54. 

80 Ambos 2004:171-198; PHG: 87,158,165-168,181-182,187, 272. See further p280-282. 

81 Gudea Cylinders A 7.25. “To which he keeps listening,” in the translation of RIME 3/l:73, will 
yield compatible sense when other evidence for the counseling balang is take into account. 

82 Gudea Cylinders B 8.10-22. 

83 See the five entries for “House of the Counsellor” in George 1993:65-66 (§41-45), which include 
“the seat of Ennundagallu and Ganunhedu, the counsellors of Marduk” in Esagil at Babylon (§4l); 
“seat of Nuska” in the sanctuary of Ningal at Ur (§42); a shrine at Nippur (§44); a sanctuary of 
Ea (§45). For other shrines of ‘counsel’ or ‘wisdom’, see George 1993:89 (§333, 336), 91 (§355— 
359, 362, 364-365), 129 (§830), 138 (§95l); for those of divine ‘decisions’, 106 (§544, 546-547); cf. 
perhaps 137 (§943), “House of the Open Ear.” 

84 The following points come from Heimpel 1998b; Gabbay 2014 §9-13. 
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( d ad-gi4-gi4) attached to a balang-god. 85 As Heimpel notes, “this last name is 
of particular interest as it merges with the function of [balang]-gods as coun¬ 
selors ... It means that all [balang]-gods were understood as counselors of their 
divine masters.” 86 Both Heimpel and Gabbay note the extension of an instru¬ 
ment’s physical ‘sounding’ or ‘resounding’ (ad-gi4-gi4) to the idea of‘sounding 
someone out’ or being someone’s ‘sounding board.’ 87 But the Sumerian concep¬ 
tion is no mere metaphor, as the instruments’ ability to communicate with the 
divine world was regarded as real. As Gabbay sums up: 

The theological image manifested by these references is of the main 
deities sharing their deliberations with their beloved counselors, 
the ad-gi4-gi4 deities, also known as GU4.BALAG. As counselors 
(mundalku) they are asked for their opinion on different matters, and 
they answer (Sum. gi4-gi4) with their voice (ad)... the advisor echoes 
the god’s speech through his counseling and by that calms him. 88 

These astute observations can be fruitfully applied to the Gudea Cylinders. 
The ‘counsels’ to be carried out by Usumgal-kalama and Lugalsisa implic¬ 
itly refer to modes of divine communication that will be in fact conducted by 
temple personnel. As presented in the narrative, however, the relationship 
between a king and his counseling ministers is equally evoked, since Ningirsu’s 
temple is portrayed as a royal court. That a singer or musician should have a 
king’s ear like this, empowered to advise and soothe, may be compared with 
the influential position of ‘Chief Singer’, well known from the OB period, 89 and 
the representation of musicians playing before seated figures (even when these 
are convivial scenes). 90 There is also young David’s service in the court of Saul, 
where he soothes the “evil spirit” which besets the king. 91 

But if the poem’s mythological imagery is converted back to cult realities, 
one must conclude that the instrument itself possessed the power of such counsel. 
This explains the passage quoted above, describing the balang’s communication 
of Gudea’s message to Ningirsu, whose obedience it will compel. The balang is 
like a herald and translator who speaks directly to the divine mind, otherwise 
inaccessible to man, with a special hermeneutic language. One may compare 
a Hittite text that refers to “the sweet message of the lyre, the sweet message 

85 Cf. Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” Section 2c. 

86 Heimpel 1998b:5. 

87 Heimpel 1998b:5; “Balang-Gods,” Section 2c. 

88 Gabbay 2014 §13. 

89 See p28n65, 74. 

90 See MgB 2/2:52-53 (fig. 28-29, ca. 2600/2450), 54-57 (fig. 32-34, ca. 2600), 60-61 (fig. 36, ca. 2550), 
62-65 (fig. 38-39, 41-43, OAkk. period). 

91 See pl65-166. 
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of the cymbals.” 92 In the Bible, too, one finds evidence, quite abundant, for the 
kinnor as a medium through which gods and mortals can communicate. 93 The 
god who ‘consults’ with his balang-servants is a mirror image of the king who 
seeks divine guidance through the medium of balang-music. Gudea submits his 
query, and receives his response, through the balang. The respective musings of 
god and king meet precisely in the instrument, which is thus a kind of hotline 
between king and divine patron. 

Practically speaking, it would seem that any musical counsel a balang was 
capable of would need to be activated by its player. This assumes that divin¬ 
ized instruments were in fact played, and not merely venerated. This is the case 
at least with the divinized lilissu in first-millennium lamentation rituals. 94 And, 
after all, Usumgal-kalama himself is represented as a musician in the Gudea 
Cylinders. This leads to the circular conception that the balang-god plays the 
very instrument of which it is considered the spirit. It effectively plays itself, so 
that all human agency is effaced. Ultimately this seems to imply that the priest- 
musicians who played such divinized instruments impersonated, or better 
instantiated, the balang-god, whose epiphany was presumably synchronous 
with the ritual-performance itself. 95 

A scene of the Gudea Cylinders describes the king’s own duties at the temple: 

To see that the courtyard of the E-ninnu will be filled with joy; to see 
that the ala-drums and the balang will sound in perfect concert with 
the sim-cymbals, and to see that his beloved balang Usumgal-kalama 
will walk in front of the procession, the ruler who had built the E-ninnu, 
Gudea, himself entered before Lord Ningirsu. 96 

In the future rituals that are imagined here, as in the earlier balang-rite in 
which he appealed to Ningirsu, Gudea is the sole visible actor. While this might 
reflect political posturing vis-a-vis the temple clergy, 97 it is also consistent with 
the ideology of the king as a bridge between the human and divine spheres. 
To all appearances, Gudea will single-handedly supervise the procession of 


92 KBo 12.88.5-10; also KBo 26.137, 2: see HKm:203. 

93 See pl58-164. 

94 See p24. 

95 There may have been occasions, however, when the instrument itself was the focus of a ritual, 
without actually sounding. In the Ishtar ritual from OB Mari, a balang is said to be ‘placed’—the 
instrument was heavy—but whether it was actually played is not made clear; it may rather have 
been the object of lamentation. See further p85, 291-292. 

96 Gudea Cylinders B 15.19-16.2. 

97 Cf. Gabbay 2014 §4 (in another context): “by donating the main instrument which accompanied 
one of the most important prayers of the temple cult, the king was able to be involved in the 
ritual and not only the temple and its personnel.” 
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Usumgal-kalama, and the balang-god will “walk in front.” On the mythological 
level, this evokes a scene of king and balang-god side-by-side—an epiphany 
in which the cultic agents necessary for bringing it about are eclipsed, and 
suggesting a ‘guardian angel’ relationship between Usumgal-kalama and Gudea, 
akin to ‘presentation scenes’ on cylinder-seals of the Akkadian and Ur III peri¬ 
ods. 98 But if the scene is imagined on the mundane level, we are still left with 
Gudea as the leading human agent, escorting his divinized balang at the head 
of the procession. The two visions suggest a close association between king and 
balang, perhaps even their identification. Note especially that the king’s duties 
in the passage just given are strikingly reminiscent of Usumgal-kalama himself, 
who is to supervise musical rites of just this sort. 

Shulgi and the Royal Ideal of Music 

The conceit of the king who personally performs complex state rites as a doppel- 
ganger of a balang-god leads naturally to the image of the musician king, and his 
own enactment or instantiation of divinized instruments. Much relevant mate¬ 
rial is connected with Shulgi (ca. 2094-2047), second and greatest ruler of the Ur 
III dynasty, who continued his father Ur-Nammu’s ambitious temple-building 
program and expanded the state’s borders to their greatest extent. 99 The 
issue is caught up with the relatively short-lived phenomenon of divine king- 
ship in Mesopotamia. 100 The first king known to have been proclaimed divine 
is Naram-Sin of Akkad (ca. 2260-2223); one of his inscriptions describes it as a 
reward from the gods, petitioned by the people, for quelling the ‘Great Revolt.’ 101 
Divine kingship is next seen flourishing under Shulgi, systematically elaborated 
the under the political conditions of his time. Shulgi presented himself as the 
interface between the gods and human society, itself conceived as a terrestrial 
reflection of the divine realm with its complex hierarchy of powers. 102 This 
model was inherited by his successors, and at least superficially perpetuated by 
the Isin dynasty, which set itself up as heir to the Ur III legacy; but by this time 


98 E.g. Collon 1987:36; Asher-Greve and Westenholz 2013:199-202, with emphasis on underlying 
rituals. 

99 Building works of Shulgi and Ur-Nammu: Sallaberger 1999:137-140,151-152. 

100 For divine kingship, see the lucid account of Michalowski 2008, distinguishing between sacred 
and divine (41-42). 

101 Bassetlci statue: Al-Fouadi 1976; RIME 2 1.4.10; CS 2 no. 90; Kuhrt 1995 1:48-49, 51-52. Great 
Revolt: Westenholz 1999:51-54. 

102 For the evidence of Shulgi’s divine status, Sallaberger 1999:152-156. 
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the ideology began to wane, “consciously rejected by subsequent generations,” 
and dying out for all practical purposes during the OB period. 103 

One aspect of the Shulgi’s divine perfection was his absolute command of 
music, within an otherwise sophisticated musical culture flourishing under royal 
patronage. 104 This is well illustrated by passages in his royal praise-hymns—a 
new genre which arose in connection with divine kingship, and a key source for 
its conceptions. These poems, cast in the first person, consist almost entirely 
of ostensible self-praise for the universal perfection of the royal person. 105 The 
most expansive passage relating to the king’s musical abilities is worth quoting 
in full: 

I, Shulgi, king of Ur, have also devoted myself to the musician’s art. 
Nothing is too complicated for me; I know the depth and breadth of 
the tigi and the adab, the perfection of music. When I fix the frets on 
the lute (gissukarak), which enraptures my heart, I never damage its 
neck; I have established procedures for raising and lowering its inter¬ 
vals. On the [sc. instrument with] eleven tuning-pegs, the lyre (zami), 

I know the harmonious tuning. I am familiar with the three-stringed 
instrument (sa-es) and with drumming on its musical sound-box. I can 
take in my hands the Mari-lyre (miritum), which brings the house [sc. 
astonished] silence. I know the finger technique of the horizontal-lyre 
(algar) and the Sabu-lyre (sabitum), royal creations. In the same way I 
can produce sounds from the King-of-Kish instrument (urzababitum), 
the harhar, the zan(n)aru-lyre, 106 the urgula and the dim-lu-magura. 
Even if they bring to me, as one might to a skilled musician, a lute (gudi) 
that I have not heard before, when I strike it up I make its true sound 
known; I am able to handle it just like something that has been in my 
hands before. If in tuning I tighten, loosen or set [sc. the strings], they 
do not slip from my hand. I never make the double-pipe sound like a 
shepherd’s instrument, and on my own initiative I can wail a sumunsa 
or make a lament as well as anyone who does it regularly. 107 


103 Quotation: Michalowski 2008:41. For Isin’s cultural relationship to Ur, and the promotion of 
legitimate continuity from Ur in royal hymns and other media, see Michalowski 1983:242-243. 

104 For the royal promotion and organization of music in this period, see the studies cited in n65 
above. 

105 Hallo 1963; Klein 1981. 

10b For zan(n)aru—with the double-n guaranteed for Akk. by Diri III.043—see further p55, 78-79. 

107 Shulgi B, 154-174, trans. adapted from ETCSL 2.4.2.02, partially on the basis of text and commen¬ 
tary in Krispijn 1990 (who attempts some identifications with the catalogue of MgB 2/2). See 
especially 8-12 for miritum, sabitum, urzababitum, and zan(n)aru. For the first two, which are 
also found in Enki’s Journey to Nippur as part of the god’s temple orchestra at Eridu (ETCSL 1.1.4, 
60-67), see too Hartmann 1960:77-78; cf. Castellino 1972:162-170; Henshaw 1993:84-86. Similar 
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No doubt a king could be well educated, and really cultivate music. Yasmah- 
Addu of Mari (crowned ca. 1790) may have studied as a boy with his father’s 
master musician. 108 One of the Hurrian hymns from Ugarit may have been 
composed by king ‘Ammurapi of Ugarit. 109 Psalms were attributed to several 
Biblical kings. 110 But Shulgi’s claims are so extravagant as to be incredible. The 
essentially symbolic nature of his ‘achievements’ is revealed by their deliberate 
recycling in the royal praise-hymns of Ishme-Dagan (ca. 1953-1935), fourth king 
of the Isin dynasty. * * 111 At the pinnacle of human society, the king was all things to 
his people—a living god, the ideal embodiment of civilization and all its arts. His 
preternatural beauty made the royal shepherd a worthy spouse of Inanna, a new 
Dumuzi. He was the perfect soldier, the wisest judge, the best diviner, the ulti¬ 
mate scribe—and the ideal musician, of celebratory song and lamentation alike. 

Thus, although the royal praise hymns are composed in the first person, 
there is no compelling reason to believe that the king himself was always, 
or perhaps ever, the actual composer, (if he were, of course, it would be still 
more interesting.) The mode of presentation allows any king to compose and 
perform, at least in spirit, through the mouth of a singer or singers who voiced 
these songs in the first person. This circular conception is similar to the poetics 
of divinized instruments considered above. 112 With both, human ministers are 
effaced, and their offices, actions, and abilities are symbolically co-opted by a 
higher power—be it god, king, or god-king. 

The urzababitum which Shulgi claims to play presents a quite remarkable 
specimen of the interaction between divinized instrument and divine-king-as- 
musician. The urzababitum takes its name, for some mysterious reason, from 
Ur-Zababa, the historical king of Kish whose throne was seized by Sargon the 
Great. 113 Ur-Zababa himself is found in the OB/MA god-list An:Anum as a balang- 
deity of Ninurta. 114 The urzababitum is defined elsewhere as “the god Ninurta’s 


boasts are found in Shulgi C, segment B, 75-101 (especially 77-78, ETCSL 2.4.2.03); Shulgi E, 34-35 
(ETCSL 2.4.2.05). 

108 Ziegler 2006b:36. 

109 See pll9, 383. 

110 See pl78, 383. 

111 See p80-81. 

112 See p30-33. 

113 Could there be a connection here with the obscure but important honorific “King of Kish” which 
was assumed by several Sumerian rulers of the ED III period and Sargon’s dynasty? See generally 
RlA 5:608-610 (Edzard, Kis A); Maeda 1981; Kuhrt 1995 2:41-43. 

114 An:Anum I 268 (cited according to Litke 1998). For this god-list, and this entry, see further 
Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” Section 2c and 53. 
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instrument” or “Ninurta of music.” 115 The specificity of this material makes it 
reasonable to treat it as a semantic system, despite the disparate dates of the 
sources. One therefore has a divinized king (Shulgi) who plays (‘takes counsel’ 
from) an instrument named after another divinized king (Ur-Zababa), who as 
the god of the self-same instrument is in turn counselor to a higher master- 
god—Ninurta, himself the image of the warrior-king. 116 To make matters still 
more complex, Yasmah-Addu, king of OB Mari, also possessed an (Akk.) urza- 
babitum, this one probably featuring his own name as a theophoric element. 117 

This material lets us glimpse an intricate network of ideas about divinized 
instruments, the cognitive interaction of instrument and player, and the elabo¬ 
ration of both in the ritual poetics of kingship. Another such case may be a GU4. 
B ALAG servant of the moon-god Suen/Sin, called Amar-Suen (‘Calf of Suen’); for 
this is the name of Shulgi’s successor (ca. 2046-2038), while Suen/Sin was the 
patron god of the dynasty. 118 Similarly Ishbi-Erra, first king of the Isin dynasty, 
dedicated a divinized balang called ‘Ishbi-Erra trusts in Enlil’. 119 To judge from 
its name, this instrument was a servant-god of Enlil. And yet, the incorporation 
of Ishbi-Erra’s own name suggests that the balang was equally an intermediary 
between the earthly king and his divine counterpart. 

These conceptions will be important when considering David, an overt 
‘lyre-king’ serving, praising, and giving voice to Yahweh. And the kinnor -playing 
David is in turn our best parallel for understanding Kinyras himself—a Divine 
Lyre lingering on in Greco-Cypriot and Levantine myth, remodeled as an ancient 
lyre-playing king in the service of‘Aphrodite’. 

It is noteworthy that the Shulgi-hymn cited above mentions at least four instru¬ 
ments of‘foreign’ provenance and/or associations (the Mari-lyre, the Sabu-lyre, 
the ‘king-of-Kish instrument’, and the zan[n]aru). 120 Elsewhere in the Ur III 
hymns, the Sabu-lyre and Mari-lyre again occur side-by-side, within the larger 
instrumentarium. These passages suggest that the contemporary court and 


115 Hh 79-80 (MSL 6:123); Hg 169 (MSL 6:142); Diri III.49 (MSL 6:119, 15:138): see Falkenstein and 
Matous 1934:147 §49; Castellino 1972:166 §166; Heimpel 1998b:6 (translating Sum. naruti as 
“music”). 

116 As U. Gabbay notes, “It is also not coincidental that the Urzababa instrument is the balang 
of Ninurta, since this god as hero going out to war was often conceived [as] the mythological 
mirror image of Mesopotamian kings” (communication, March, 2010). 

117 See further p86. 

118 An:Anum III 51, noted by U. Gabbay (communication, March, 2010); but Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” 
53, sees in the name rather “a direct reference to the moon-god.” 

119 RIME 4 1.1.1,13-14; CS 2 no. 92; Radner 2005:56 no. 82; FM 9:222 (on 8); Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” 
40. 

120 For identifications, see p34nl07, 35-36. For the zan(n)aru (Krispijn’s “Anatolian lyre”), see 
further p78-79. 
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temple ensembles were deliberately cosmopolitan, with a diversity of instru¬ 
ments representing the cultural horizons of Ur. When the king extends his 
claim of mastery to instruments “I have not heard before,” one imagines musical 
exotica sent as gifts or tribute, or carried by visiting musicians from beyond Ur’s 
own periphery. Shulgi’s international musical vision is therefore an expression 
of both cultural prestige and political power. It equally alludes to the harmo¬ 
nious peace that his political power has enabled—a portrait of the king at rest 
from his campaigns, passing his time by enjoying the varied musical delights his 
efforts have assembled. 121 

Lovely Lyrics For Inanna 

We must also glance at the royal hymns that intimate a relationship between 
the king and Inanna/lshtar, since here too one sees the conjunction of royal 
ideology and music-making. The king’s position as the goddess’s favorite is 
very ancient. T. Jacobsen sought its roots in the agricultural revolution, inter¬ 
preting the famous Uruk vase (ca. 3100)—showing Inanna in front of her temple, 
receiving offerings from a king or priest-king figure—as reflecting some form 
of hierogamy or ‘Sacred Marriage’. 122 That the goddess was royal patroness in 
the OAkk. period is shown by the inscriptions of Naram-Sin, who evidently 
“joined the goddess Ishtar-Annunitum as divine city ruler, and possibly as 
her consort.” 123 Ishtar regularly appears as the divine patroness of Sargon and 
Naram-Sin in the legends that developed around the Akkadian kings. 124 The N-S 
royal hymns contain many literary reflections of Inanna as the protectress of 
the king, who assumes the position of Dumuzi, the goddess’s ancient, archetypal 
lover. 125 


121 By contrast, catastrophic situations are marked by the silencing of music; for example, Ur-Nammu 
A (The Death of Ur-Nammu, ETCSL 2.4. l.l), 187-188 (“My tigi, adab, flute and zamzam songs have 
been turned into laments because of me. The instruments of the house of music have been 
propped against the wall.”); so too the ruin of Isin in The Destroyed House (Jacobsen 1987:475-477, 
lines 17-24). For the Curse of Agade, see below. 

122 Jacobsen 1975:76, “cultic drama in Mesopotamia as elsewhere has its roots back in ‘primitive’ 
society, that is, one based on hunting, herding, or incipient agriculture. Here the drama was a 
rite of direct sympathetic magic aiming to create fertility.” 

123 Quotation: Michalowski 2008:34. Ishtar appears first in the list of gods who supported Naram- 
Sin’s divinization (Bassetki statue: RIME 2 1.4.10; Foster 1x3, cd. 

124 Westenholz 1997:35, 83,109,137-139, etc. 

125 The convergence of these themes is seen clearly in Shulgi X (ETCSL 2.4.2.24) and Iddin-Dagan A 
(ETCSL 2.5.3.l). Shulgi as shepherd: Shulgi D 2, 60, 364; E 5,11; G 28-30, 49-53, 60-62; P 11-14,17, 
56-66; Q 6, 28, 45-48; R 41, 67, 84, 89; X 9, 37, 40, 53; etc. (these are ETCSL 2.4.2.04, 05, 07,16,18, 
24, respectively). 
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The precise nature and purpose of any actual rites underpinning this 
ideology at various periods remain disputed. Recent studies downplay the 
more ‘hands-on’ interpretations of Frazer and his followers in favor of symbolic 
rituals tied to regeneration of the land and periodic renewal of royal legitimacy 
and social order. 126 In any case, the poetic treatment of intimacy between king 
and goddess remains an observable artifact in its own right, with especially rich 
material from the N-S and OB periods. 

B. Pongratz-Leisten has recently elucidated an important benefit of the 
king’s hierogamous relationship with Inanna/lshtar. The goddess served as a 
messenger from Enlil and the assembly of gods, “transferring divine knowledge 
to the king in order to allow him to partake in the divine plan.” 127 When in the 
OB period hierogamy faded from royal ideology, a close relationship between 
king and goddess persisted in the venue of prophecy, with Ishtar continuing to 
function as an oracular go-between. In the present state of evidence, the richest 
material comes from N-A prophecies, which evince a systematic elaboration 
of the ideology, with the goddess now interpreted as the ‘spirit’ or ‘breath’ of 
the transcendent god Assur—the medium by which male and female prophets 
alike, in an ecstatic state sometimes achieved by lamentative techniques, could 
consult the divine council, headed by Assur, and report back to the king by 
channeling the voice of Ishtar. 128 

Such ideas are compatible with Shulgi’s boasts of expertise in omen¬ 
reading (“my diviner watches in amazement like an idiot”), 129 and help explain 
the representation of Inanna as a sort of Muse in the royal hymns. Shulgi B 
makes the king boast that “the protective deity of my power has perfected the 
songs of my might.” 130 The poem’s opening verses—“He praises his own power 
in song”—show that these “songs of my might” are the selfsame royal hymns 
that Shulgi is represented as having composed and sung. 131 Hence the goddess 
guides the king’s own (real or notional) singing. Another royal hymn represents 


126 For an up-to-date survey of approaches formerly and presently taken, see the essays in 
Nissinen and Uro 2008, especially those of P. Lapinkivi, B. Pongratz-Leisten, and M. Nissinen. 
Representative recent studies are Cooper 1993; Sweet 1994; Steinkeller 1999; Jones 2003; 
Lapinkivi 2004. Cf. RlA 4:251-259 (Renger, *Heilige Hochzeit), for cautions about earlier studies, 
of which one may cite inter al. Jacobsen in Frankfort et al. 1946:198-200; Frankfort 1948:295- 
299; Gurney 1962; Kramer 1963; Kramer 1969:132-133, for the idea of transmission to Anatolia, 
Greece, and Cyprus in connection with Adonis; Yamauchi 1973; Jacobsen 1975. 

127 Pongratz-Leisten 2008:54-60 (quotation at 60), et passim; further references in Parpola 
1997:CIVn237; Jones 2003:291. 

128 Parpola 1997:XVIII-XXXVI, XLVII-XLVIII (with reference to antecedents), et passim. Note that 
here Ishtar often appears in the role of the king’s mother. 

129 Shulgi B (ETCSL 2.4.2.01),131-149. 

130 Shulgi B, 381-382. 

131 Shulgi B, 1-10 (quotation at 9-10). 
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Inanna herself singing an erotic Dumuzi-song to Shulgi, promising “I will decree 
a good fate for him!” 132 A final gyration elsewhere touches upon the realities of 
performance and perhaps ritual, while simultaneously removing the king to the 
divine realm: 

My singers praised me with songs accompanied by seven tigi-lyres. My 
spouse, the maiden Inanna, the lady, the joy of heaven and earth, sat 
with me at the banquet. 133 

In this vignette—a striking example of seven-magic combined with music (see 
below)—the king receives musical offerings, the godly honors he enjoys with 
his goddess wife, here still a maiden, performed by his royal musicians. Yet 
once again, by the logic of genre, it should actually be Shulgi who—presumably 
inspired by Inanna, as in Shulgi B —sings about his own musicians. This creates 
an infinite regrade in which Shulgi embodies the entire musical activity of his 
court. 134 Subject and object, performer and recipient, merge in a single musical 
epiphany. 

The conceit of the musician-king performing in the ‘Sacred Marriage’ is also 
found in a hymn of Iddin-Dagan (ca. 1974-1954), third king of the Isin Dynasty. 
The poem is devoted exclusively to praising Inanna, and includes a quite erotic 
description of her union with the king. 135 Again the hymn is presented as sung 
by the king himself: 

I shall greet the great lady of heaven, Inanna! ... For the young lady I 
shall sing a song about her grandeur, about her greatness, about her 
exalted dignity ... Making silver algar instruments sound for her, they 
parade before her, holy Inanna. I shall greet the great lady of heaven, 
Inanna! 136 


The passage is valuable for envisioning the participation of actual cult- 
musicians. As presented, however, they merely echo and amplify the king’s own 
praises of the goddess. It seems they are to sing the very hymn in which they 
are themselves so described. Once again, a purposefully circular construction 
blurs the line between king and musicians, spotlighting the royal performance. 

The muse-like role of Inanna in these texts is a suggestive precedent 
for Aphrodite, who exhibits similar qualities, especially in connection with 


132 Shulgi X (ETCSL 2.4.2.24), 13-41. 

133 Shulgi A (ETCSL 2.4.2.01), 81-83. For the tigi instrument, see p531nl, 575, 606-7n92. 

134 Compare the double harpist imagery on a thirteenth-century bronze stand from Kourion: 
p388-392. 

135 Iddin-Dagan A (ETCSL 2.5.3.1), 181-194. 

136 Iddin-Dagan A, 3, 9-10, 35-37. 
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Cyprus. 137 That the lyre-playing Kinyras was seen as her royal lover is a still 
more striking parallel. The royal ‘takeover’ of cult-performances will be seen 
at Ugarit—where there is also a Singer (or singers) of Astarte active in the 
royal palace 138 —and still more so with David who, like Shulgi and Iddin-Dagan, 
outshines his own cult-musicians when leading the Ark to Jerusalem. 139 

Music and Seven-Magic 

In early Greek sources, the orderly relations of tunings and rhythms were 
probably believed capable of inducing or restoring, via sympathetic magic, a 
similar state in either the natural or social world. Prominent in the sources for 
Greek musical mysticism is the magical powers of the number seven. 140 Seven- 
numerology is of course equally ubiquitous in the literature of the ANE. Yet this 
was not always a mere literary convention, a ‘convenient number’ signifying 
totality, or a story-structuring device. 141 1 have already mentioned some ritual 
and cultic aspects of the Divine Heptad. 142 Ritual texts from various times and 
places show that seven-magic was an important structuring device. 143 We shall 
encounter examples at Ebla, Ugarit, Emar, and in the Bible. 144 The not-infrequent 
conjunction of seven-magic and ritual music is to be connected, I believe, with 
ANE traditions of heptatonic tuning on stringed instruments. 145 This concep¬ 
tion goes back, in Mesopotamia, to the OB period at the latest, when a complete 
tuning cycle was formulated in terms of the (Akk.) sammu. 146 Although this was 
a nine-stringed chordophone (at least in theory), the heptatonic structure of 
the tuning-system itself is clear. 147 The same perspective is now graphically 
confirmed by CBS 1766, a neo- or late-Babylonian tablet that visualizes the 


137 See Franklin 2014:224-226. 

138 See pll4. 

139 See pl67-174. 

140 For the wonder-working lyre in early Greek poetics, and the importance of seven-magic, see 
Franklin 2002b:17-21; Franklin 2006a:52-63. 

141 For the symbolism of seven in the ANE generally, a good source book is Reinhold 2008; for Greece 
with some discussion of neighboring cultures, Roscher 2003; in Pythagorean cosmology, Burkert 
1972a:465-482 et passim. 

142 Seep24, 39. 

143 Cf. Wyatt 2001:92-94; Wyatt 2007:54 vis-a-vis the Ugaritian ritual texts: “evidently the number 
seven was of symbolic significance ... no doubt with broad cosmological and ontological echoes.” 

144 See index s.v. ‘seven-magic’. 

145 Franklin 2006a:58. 

146 For an introduction to these texts, see RlA 8:463-482 (Kilmer, *Musik A I) with further literature. 

147 From the so-called Retuning Text UET 7/74 (Ur, ca. 1800), as well as CBS 10996 (Nippur, ca. 
500-300), which enumerates and names intervals formed from the first seven strings. For these 
texts, see also p59-60, 97,119, 392, 451. 
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heptatonic tuning cycle as a seven-pointed star; some ulterior, extra-musical 
purpose seems likely, but remains elusive. 148 

These heptadic harmonic phenomena were surely perceived, from early on, 
as manifestations of ‘sacred seven.’ Chordophones especially, and other instru¬ 
ments by extension, were probably seen as structured by, and emitting waves of, 
sacred seven-ness. This should be borne in mind when dealing with such details 
as the seven tigi-instruments on which Shulgi’s singers sang their royal praises, 
or much later the gestures of seven-magic in the ritual(s) of h'h'ssu-divinization. 
There is also an archaic tablet from Girsu (Tello, ca. 2400) that records offerings 
of “seven liters of oil and seven liters of dates for the seven balangs.” 149 Similarly, 
in the Curse ofAgade, during Akkad’s prosperity, “the heart of the city was of tigi- 
lyres”; but when, after the hybris of Naram-Sin causes Enlil to destroy the city, 
the survivors try to appease the god, the chief lamentation singer “for seven 
days and seven nights put in place seven balangs, like the firm base of heaven” 
(this action is accompanied by lamentative music to percussion instruments). 150 
As Heimpel observes, “the motif of the seven balangs... meant that all festival 
activity was then pooled in the one great effort to pacify Enlil.” 151 

Another half-dozen such examples can be given. 152 

Conclusion 

Mesopotamian sources present very rich evidence for the practice and ideology 
of music in many contexts. The material’s abundance varies considerably with 
time and place through accidents of survival and discovery. I have restricted my 
discussion to those issues that provide the best parallels for Kinyras, Kinnaru of 
Ugarit, and Syro-Levantine kinndru-culture generally: divinized cult-tools, their 
construction and anthropomorphosis in myth; conceptions of musical cogni¬ 
tion and communication with the gods through this medium; and royal ideology 


148 Horowitz 2006 (ed. princ.); Waerzeggers and Siebes 2007 (connecting to musical texts, suggested 
emendations); Horowitz and Shnider 2009 (collation and verification of some proposed re-readings); 
Shnider 2010 (suggesting some connection with astronomical and/or divinatory lore). 

149 TSA 1 ix:12-14 (dated to end of first dynasty of Lagash, p. IX). 

150 ETCSL 2.1.5, 34-36, 196-204. Translation after Cooper 1983 and Jacobsen 1987; cf. Heimpel, 
“Balang-Gods,” 43. Discussion: PHG:16-17, 58. For music as symbolizing Agade’s prosperity, 
Cooper 1983:38-39; 238; 252. For the identity of tigi-lyre, see 531nl, 575, 606-7n92. 

151 “Balang-Gods,” Section 2c. 

152 Further material: “Balang-Gods,” Section 2c and 9, 11, 37, 43; PHG:91, 117, 141, 161n55-56. 
Probably relevant is the intersection of balang-cult with the lunar calendar. A monthly offering 
is known from Umma during the Ur III period, made to the ‘Balang of the Day-of-Faying’, that is, 
when the moon was invisible before starting again to wax; presumably the occasion called for 
apotropaic magic. Cited by Heimpel 1998a:6-7 and “Balang-Gods,” 28. Cf. Finssen 2004:93 and 
306-320 for the kettledrum’s use in late Babylonian rituals relating to lunar eclipse. 
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and self-representation, including ideas of hierogamy. The separate functions of 
Ningirsu’s two balang-gods will also be echoed by the celebratory and lamenta- 
tive contexts in which Kinyras and the knr are found. Mesopotamia is of course 
a different world from Cyprus and its environs, so one must not expect exact 
parallels. Nevertheless the material considered here will help illuminate many 
otherwise obscure facets of Kinyras and his mythology. 
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HE Mesopotamian material, together with the Divine Kinnaru of 



1 Ugarit and further evidence from the Hurro-Hittite world, indicates that 
the divinization of instruments was one facet of an ‘international’ music culture 
operative in the BA Near East. Fortunately, the latter enormous subject need not 
be exhausted here. We may simply focus on the knr, for which there is relatively 
abundant textual evidence and associated iconography. To be sure, this multi¬ 
form word/instrument does offer an instructive sample of a ‘global economy’ 
of music. But it is also the very soul of Kinnaru. So a detailed examination of 
the instrument’s geographical diffusion and cultural position, both practical 
and symbolic, will illuminate the larger environment from which, I shall argue, 
Kinyras sailed for Cyprus. 


Jubal: Looking Back From Israel 


The knr was long known best from Heb. kinnor, the famous ‘harp’—actually lyre 
(see below)—of David, with more than forty occurrences in the canonical Old 
Testament, and many further mentions in the apocrypha, the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
and Rabbinic literature. 1 The prestigious position which this suggests is paral¬ 
leled by a wide range of performance contexts, often exalted: sacred psalms, 
royal praise poetry, triumphal processions and other revelry, musical exorcism, 
ecstatic prophecy, and even lyric plaints. 2 

The Bible itself, however, is well aware that its kinnor had had a much 
more ancient past outside of Israel and Judah. The instrument is mentioned 
in Canaanite/Phoenician contexts, and among the Aramaeans of the patriar¬ 
chal age. 3 Its invention is appropriately placed in the antediluvian chapters of 

1 Sendrey 1969:266-278; Sendrey 1974:169-172; Polin 1974:67-68; MGG 1:1516-1517 (Braun); 
MAIP:16-17. 

2 For lyric lamentation, see Chapter 12. 

3 Phoenician/Canaanite contexts: Isaiah 14:10-11 (Rephaim, see further pl46-147), 23:15-16 and 
Ezekiel 26.13 (Tyre). Aramaean (Laban story): Gen. 25:20, 31:20, 27; cf. Polin 1974, 16-17. The 
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Genesis, where it is attributed to Jubal—a seventh-generation descendant of 
Cain—as part of a larger family of culture-heroes: * * * 4 

Lamech took two wives; the name of one was Adah, and the name of 
the other Zillah. Adah bore Jabal; he was the ancestor of those who 
live in tents and have livestock. His brother’s name was Jubal; he was 
the ancestor of all those who play the lyre ( kinnor ) and pipe ( ughabh ). 
Zillah bore Tubal-Cain, who made all kinds of bronze and iron tools. 

The sister of Tubal-Cain was Naamah. 5 6 

According to this chronology, the ‘kinnor’ had existed from time out of mind, long 
before the emergence of‘Israel’—symbolized byjacob—from the larger popular 
matrix descended from Noah. The passage incorporates a further chronological 
indicator: the kinnor arises within a nomadic way of life such as was believed 
to have characterized the age of the patriarchs. 5 An equally important compo¬ 
nent of this ancient lifestyle, according to the inclusion of Tubal-Cain, was the 
working of metals. 

This portrait of Lamech’s family has often been connected with an Egyptian 
tomb-painting from Beni-Hassan, dating to the Twelfth Dynasty in the early 
second millennium (Figure 3 = 4.1j). 7 It shows a seemingly nomadic troupe- 
men, women, and herd animals—prominent among whom is a man towards the 
back who carries and plays the lyre. One obvious explanation for his presence 
is that music is “the provision of the traveller.” 8 But there is more. The accom¬ 
panying text identifies the troupe as thirty-seven “Asiatics of Swt” (‘3mw n swt), 
led by a ruler with the Canaanite name of Abi-shar, who were bringing a load of 
the cosmetic stibium (antimony) to the owner of the grave, a high-ranking noble 


precise relationship between the Biblical Aramaeans and their historical counterpart is some¬ 

what cloudy. See the recent synthesis of Younger 2007. Aram, their eponymous ancestor in the 

Table of Nations, is an eighth-generation great uncle of Abraham: Gen. 10:22-31,11:11-26. 

4 Still useful is the discussion of Baethgen 1888:149-151; North 1964:378-383. 

5 Gen. 4:19-22. For ‘ughabh here see Cassuto 1961 1:236, cf. 235, suggesting a folk etymology 
connecting ‘Cain’ (Qayin), suffixed to the name of Tubal and referring originally to ‘smith’ (< qyn, 
‘forge’; cf. YGC:41; North 1964:378), and qlna (‘poetic composition’ > ‘dirge’); cf. Sellers 1941:40- 
41. Perhaps a similar association implicated qyn and kinnor, contributing to the development of 
a musician-craftsman mytheme; for this wider Syro-Levantine pattern, along with symptomatic 
variants in the reception of Lamech’s family, see Chapter 18. 

6 Cf. North 1964:380, who derives Jubal, Jabal, and Tubal alike from Heb. yabal, ‘bring in proces¬ 
sion’, and notes the idea’s relevance to both psalmody and caravaneering. 

7 See Newberry 1893:41-72, especially 69, and pi. XXX-XXXI; Shedid 1994:53-65 and fig. 20. 
Comparison with Jubal and Tubal: Albright 1956:98, 200n7; Ribichini 1981:51 (also noting 
Kinyras’ metallurgical connections); Bayer 1982:32; Staubli 1991:30-35 and fig. 15a; MAIP:77-79; 
Collon 2006:13. 

8 In the words of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (ca. 860-940 CE): SOM 1:9. 
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Figure 3 'Asiatic' troupe with lyrist, tomb-painting, Beni-Hassan, 
Twelfth Dynasty, ca. 1900. Drawn from Shedid 1994 fig. 20. 


named Chnumhotep, in the service of Amenemhet II. Here is early evidence 
for the circulation of Syro-Levantine lyres beyond their home range. That the 
instrument is found in a kind of royal context—‘accompanying’ a king or chief¬ 
tain—will find parallels at Ebla, Mari, Ugarit, and elsewhere in the Bible. The 
group is equally prepared for metalworking: they pack anvil, bellows, and tongs. 
The parallel to Lamech’s family is certainly striking—although we shall see that 
the Biblical portrait is but one example of a more widespread association of 
music and craftsmanship, which remained a productive mytheme in the Syro- 
Levantine sphere down into the Byzantine period. 9 

Returning to Jubal himself, it seems significant that he has been lodged in a 
genealogical context. This device is of course natural for representing the devel¬ 
opment of civilization; it was equally exploited by Philo of Byblos for his compa¬ 
rable Phoenician history. 10 Yet it probably also acknowledges the early existence 
of musical ‘tribes’ or ‘guilds’ of some sort, with membership at least quasi- 
hereditary, long before the organization of the First Temple. 11 The evidence for 

9 See p453-455. 

10 See p446. 

11 Cf. A0M:289 (Kraeling and Mowry); Cassuto 1961:235-236; PIW 2:80. This is also how Theodore 
Bar Koni (fl. ca. 800) understood the passage (Liber scholiorum, Mimra 2.97: Hespel and Draguet 
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various forms of official musical management in the BA, from Ebla, Mari, and 
Ugarit—to mention only those that bear most directly on the ‘Bible lands’—lets 
us appreciate the ‘accuracy’ of Jubal as an ultimate musical ancestor. 

We must remember finally the last member of Lamech’s family, Naamah. 
Although she lacks detail here, her siblings entitle us to expect that she too 
was regarded as some sort of culture-hero. In fact, extra-Biblical sources show 
that Naamah was the subject of a lively popular tradition, being associated with 
songs, laments, and an ancient women’s practice of frame-drumming—before 
developing a Rabbinic afterlife as a demonic seductrix. 12 As such, she comple¬ 
ments the ‘lyre’ and ‘pipe’, which are credited here to Jubal. Together they 
constitute a full musical range of strings, winds, and percussion, and embrace 
both male and female musical activity. The overall instrumentation is very close 
both to the situation at Ugarit and the Cypro-Phoenician symposium bowls. 13 

Identifying the Knr 

The Bible’s memory of an ancient kinnor is confirmed by relatively abundant 
lexical and iconographic evidence from the wider NE. 

The desire to match ancient instrument names with iconographic represen¬ 
tations and physical remains goes back to the earliest phases of historical musi¬ 
cology, when the N-A reliefs offered material for speculation well before enough 
reliable textual evidence had been amassed to support a broader approach. 14 Yet 
even now, with dozens of instrument finds and scores of representations, secure 
correlations are often elusive. When one considers the cultural complexity and 
chronological immensity of the ANE, it becomes clear that the visual evidence, 
rich as it is, is but a fragmentary sample. 

The knr , however, is a partial exception to this rule. The word itself, like 
most ancient instrument names, is of obscure origin. 15 Nevertheless, the Jewish 


1981-1982 1:116), although his reference to troops of ‘Cainite’ musical exorcists may be based 
merely on deduction from e.g. 1 Samuel 10:5-6. 

12 See with sources LJ 5:147-148n45; Utley 1941:422, 445 et passim; Patai 1964:305-307; Scholem 
1974:322,326,357-358. 

13 See further Chapters 7 and 11. 

14 See inter at Engel 1870; Guillemin and Duchesne 1935; Galpin 1936; HMI; Sachs 1943; Wegner 
1950; Stauder 1957; Stauder 1961; Aign 1963; Stauder 1973; Rimmer 1969; Duchesne-Guillemin 
1969; Schmidt-Colinet 1981; RlA 6:571-576 (Kilmer, *Leier A); Rashid 1995; AMEL; Braun 1997, 
with further literature; DCPIL; Duchesne-Guillemin 1999; Dumbrill 2000; MAIP. The quality 
of these works varies: some are inevitably dated, but even some recent works must be used 
with caution. Several excellent recent studies bring hope for the future: HKm; Shehata 2006b; 
Mirelman 2010; Mirelman 2014; Gabbay 2014; Heimpel 2014; PHG:84-154. 

15 As named from the kind of wood typically used in its construction: Behn 1954:54; Brown 
1981:401-402. As onomatopoeic: Kapera 1971:134. 
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kinnor was clearly not a harp—as rendered in the King Janies Version—but 
a kind of lyre. 16 This is seen first in its common translation as kithara in the 
Septuagint. 17 It is also so glossed in several Greek lexical collections. 18 There is 
no reason to doubt these equations: the basic similarity of the kithara to various 
Syro-Levantine lyres must have been obvious to all educated inhabitants of the 
eastern Mediterranean, Hellene or otherwise. 19 

This evidence is corroborated by lyres being the most commonly repre¬ 
sented stringed instrument in Levantine and North Syrian art, from the third 
millennium through the first. 20 In the Levant alone, more than thirty represen¬ 
tations are known. 21 Most of the evidence was assembled and discussed by A. 
Norborg in 1995. Soon afterwards, B. Lawergren compared these with examples 
from the Aegean, analyzing the whole for regional patterns. 22 My Figures 4 and 5 
draw upon their work, incorporating Lawergren’s drawings (and a few others). 23 
I have separated Bronze and Iron Age specimens between the two diagrams, as 
this best reflects historical patterns in which we are interested, especially the 
EIA Aegean migrations eastward. Such distribution maps should naturally be 
used with care. One must allow for some variability in how instruments were 
depicted, and the randomness of finds. Where an object was made is often not 
where it was found; and foreign instruments may have been depicted locally for 
various reasons. Nevertheless, some broad patterns can be detected. 


16 For the organological distinction, see p3nl4. 

17 Krauss 1910-1912 3:85; Sellers 1941:36-37. The LXX’s alternative renderings opyavov and 
jraAirjpiov pose no problem, although the latter attests a distinction of performance technique, 
since JnxAAeiv implies plucking strings with one’s fingers, rather than the TTAfjxrpov of Greek 
tradition. But this was not absolute: see p58,170, 540. 

18 Suda, Hesykhios, Photios Lexicon, Anecdota Graeca (Bachmann 1828-1829) 1:278, Anecdota Graeca 
(Cramer 1839-1841) 4:36.20: Kivupor opyavov poumKov, Ki0apa, velsim. 

19 Cf. Josephus’ portrait of Jewish Alexandrians as well integrated into the larger Hellenistic 
culture: Against Apion 2.38-42. For the intimate and productive adjacency of Jews and Hellenes 
in Palestine, see the illuminating discussions of Lieberman 1942; Bowersock 2000:159-174 (espe¬ 
cially 165-172). 

20 Its relevance to knr long recognized (e.g. Nougayrol 1968:59; Brown 1981:387), the iconographic 
evidence is most fully collected and analyzed by Lawergren 1993:67-71; AMEL; DCPIL; see also 
Vorreiter 1972/1973; Eichmann 2001. 

21 DCPIL:51-57; MAIP:xxxii-xxxvi, 18. Representations of Mesopotamian-style upright harps from 
LBA Cyprus, Alalakh, Egypt, and the Hittite world are only exceptions proving the rule, being 
explicable in terms of elite displays of cosmopolitanism through imported status symbols: see 
p90-92, 392.1 leave aside the controversial identification of the Megiddo etching (ca. 3300-3000) 
as a harp rather than early lyre: see e.g. DCPIL fig. 8a; MAIP:58-65, fig. II.6a-7b; SAM:152 no. 116. 

22 DCPIL. 

23 Numbering of individual images follows DCPIL, q.v. for further bibliography and information 
about each item, if not otherwise given here (also in AMEL). Those labeled “Figure” refer to the 
same numbered figure in this book. 
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Lawergren proposed a basic dichotomy (down to about ca. 700) between 
‘eastern’ lyres with flat-based resonators, and round-based ‘western’ lyres 
typical of the Aegean. 24 We shall see that this division between East and West, 
and just where the line should be drawn, concerns Cyprus closely (Chapter 11, 
with further specimens). For now we shall focus on the ‘eastern’ lyres, as being 
most obviously relevant to Kinnaru. 

Lawergren divided his eastern lyres into ‘thin’ (with a substantial ‘rectan¬ 
gular’ subset) and ‘thick’, although ‘large’ and ‘small’ might be more satisfac¬ 
tory, having a basis in ancient usage. 25 Thick/large lyres are attested both in NK 
Egypt and the Hittite world, leading Lawergren to posit an unattested Levantine 
analog, which he would identify with Heb. nebel, often grouped with the kinnor 
in the Bible (and having an Ugaritic cognate). 26 But perhaps the Egyptian exam¬ 
ples are modifications of imported Anatolian specimens, given the ‘collecting 
impulse’ otherwise documented for the NK. 27 In terms of scale, the thick/large 
lyres may be compared with the large bull-lyres of southern Mesopotamia; but 
despite the third-millennium date of the latter, it is hardly certain that the 
Anatolian/Egyptian examples derive directly thence. 28 

Thin/small lyres are by far the more numerous, either with outwardly 
curving arms (often asymmetrical) or a more box-like structure (‘rectangular’), 
and usually held more or less obliquely. 29 Since the earliest representations 
(third millennium) are concentrated in North Syria, some now see this as a 
plausible point of origin not only for the Levantine instruments, but even those 
going back to roughly the same time in Mesopotamia, where they are found 
alongside harps. 30 Naturally new discoveries could reconfigure the picture. But 
we should certainly be cautious about the older tendency to see the history of 
lyres as part of a more general east-to-west ‘culture drift’ out of Mesopotamia. 31 


24 DCPIL:57-59. 

25 See p90. 

26 DCPIL:43, 55-56. For the nebel problem and sources, see Bayer 1968; cf. NG 3:528-529 (Braun); 
SAM:170. For a lyric identification, note especially Hesykhios s.v. vdfAor sidoq opyavou poumicou. 
i) v|/a7xfipiov. i) Ki0apa. The status of the nbl at Ugarit has been uncertain (Sanmartin 1980:339; 
Caubet 1994:132; Koitabashi 1998:374; DUL s.v. nbl), but now probably does appear in the phrase 
“by the sound of the nbl” in the new Astarte song RIH 98/02 (describing praise of the goddess): 
see Pardee 2007:31-32; cf. Caubet 2014:176-177. 

27 See pl04-lll. 

28 Cf. DCPIL:43, “It is hardly a simple Mesopotamian derivative, nor is it uniquely Anatolian.” 

29 DCPIL:43-45. 

30 For this proposed revision, RlA 6:581 (Collon, *Leier B); DCPIL:47. Note especially an OAkk. 
cylinder seal which shows a smaller lyre of rather Syro-Levantine shape, adorned by the slightest 
of bull-heads: MgB 2/2:64 and fig. 43; SAM:68 no. 22; my Figure 4.1g. 

31 For this view, once standard, see e.g. Hickmann 1961:32-35; MAIP:72-76. 
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Lawergren rightly noted that the earliest attestations of the word knr 
(see below) are roughly coterminous with the distribution of thin/small lyres. 
Linguistic and organological evidence thus unite for a secure identification of 
knr as ‘lyre.’ 

But we must not be too categorical in our definitions. Given the iconograph- 
ical fluctuations, which span such a wide geographical and chronological range, 
knr cannot have been the only name ever applied to all of these instruments. A 
case in point is the nbl/nebel. Conversely, the name knr may have been applied to 
other instruments that do not appear in Lawergren’s chart, perhaps even what 
modern musicologists would distinguish as harps. (Recall the debate over the 
identity of the early Megiddo etching, ca. 3200-3000. 32 ) Such modulations might 
happen at points of cultural interface, where juxtaposition of traditions could 
be musically fruitful. This point will be important when we come to consider the 
situation on Cyprus, especially from the twelfth century onwards, when Aegean 
and Syro-Levantine traditions interacted within an older insular sphere having 
its own distinct cultural, and hence musical, identity. The result was a rich range 
of hybrid phenomena that invite analysis into separate original components, 
but which are ultimately transcendent and distinctively Cypriot. At the heart 
of this insular tradition is the Greek-Cypriot word kinyra, the interpretation of 
which, we shall see, calls for some morphological flexibility (Chapter ll). 

Within the limitations sketched above, however, it is clear that the word 
knr will have been known with at least generic force throughout most of North 
Syria, the Levant, and adjacent areas variously from the third or second millen¬ 
nium onwards. 33 This makes it methodologically sound to examine the textual 
sources as a coherent body of evidence. One must obviously allow for semantic 
and ideological variations, which will naturally increase with geographical and 
temporal distance. It is therefore best to privilege the oldest material, as being 
most relevant for illuminating divinized instruments generally and Kinnaru/ 
Kinyras specifically. Even so, we shall see that important information is some¬ 
times found in quite late sources. 

The Early Lexical Evidence 

The earliest certain lexical evidence comes from Syria, Mesopotamia, the Levant, 
Egypt, and Anatolia; it includes administrative documents, ancient lexica, myth¬ 
ological and quasi-ritual texts, and more literary narratives. I present here a 


32 See Figure 4.8a; for further references, p47n21. 

33 One may compare the many subspecies of ‘guitar’ in modern times, noting of course that this 
word is itself, along with ‘zither’, ‘cithern’, etc., but a development of Greek Ki0apa. 
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preliminary survey in chronological order, thereby sketching the terrain to be 
covered in the following chapters. 34 

The oldest known form of the word is kinnarum, found at the important North 
Syrian site of Ebla (ca. 2400), written variously as gi-na-rul2-um, gi-na-rum, gi-na- 
lum. 35 It was glossed there as Sum. BALAG, an important identification given the 
abundant evidence for the divinization of the balang in early Mesopotamia. 36 
Around the same time kinnarum found its way, represented as gi-na-rul2, into at 
least one southern Mesopotamian lexical tradition, presumably as a loanword 
from the west; it appears there alongside the balang and another instrument 
written with a modified BALAG sign. 37 The Eblaite forms still show the mima- 
tion (final -m), which was largely lost in Northwest Semitic languages during the 
first half of the second millennium. 38 Eblaite orthography does not distinguish 
between voiced and unvoiced consonants, 39 but the agreement of later forms 
shows that the unvoiced k- was probably intended. Representation of doubled 
consonants was also not mandatory by cuneiform convention: 40 at Ugarit (ca. 
1250) the word was rendered knr in the city’s alphabetic cuneiform, and as ki-na- 
rii in the Akkadian practiced by its scribes. But fuller spellings from Mari (ca. 
1800), the LBA archives of Alalakh and Emar, and an Egyptian papyrus from the 
late NK establish geminate -nn- as the usual pronunciation. 41 

The early distribution of kinndru(m) has induced many scholars to classify 
knr as a WS word. 42 The situation is complicated, however, by the example from 
Ebla, since that city’s position between East and West Semitic continues to be 
debated. 43 Some have therefore supposed that kinnarum was a P-S word, which 


34 Various subsets of the evidence to be considered here were assembled by Spycket 1972:190- 
191; RlA 6:572-574 (Kilmer, *Feier A); von Soden 1988; Tonietti 1988:119; AMEL:86-87; RlA 
8:483 (Tonietti, *Musik A II); Koitabashi 1998:373-374; DCPIL:58-59; Ivanov 1999; MAIP:16-17; 
HKm:97-98. 

35 Ebla Vocabulary §572: Pettinato 1982:264; cf. Fronzaroli 1980:37n6; Krebernik 1983:21; Fronzaroli 
1984:141; RlA 6:573 (Kilmer, *Feier A); von Soden 1988; Conti 1990:160; Sanmartin 1991:190; RlA 
8:482-483 (Tonietti, *Musik AII). 

36 See Chapter 2, and Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” Section la and 4d. 

37 Civil 2010:210 (Early Dynastic Practical Vocabulary B 2 = MS 2340+ 22:20’), cf. Civil 2008:99 (suggesting 
Umma as the tablet’s source); Michalowski 2010b:119-120,122; Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” 4c. 

38 See generally Harris 1939:32-33; ICGSF:96-98 §12.71-72; Sivan 1984:124; SF:280 §33.16; cf. 
DCPIF:59 and 61n35. 

39 CEWAF:229 (Huehnergard and Woods). 

40 ICGSF:18 §6.2; Sivan 2001:12. 

41 Mari: ki-in-na-ra-tim = kinnaratim (genitive plural), ARM 13 no. 20, lines 5, 7,11,16 (cf. p76). Emar: 
ki-in-na-ru: Arnaud 1987 no. 545, line 392’ (cf. p78). Alalakh: ki-in-na-ru-hu-li = u kinnaruhuli , AT 
172.7 (cf. p98). For the Anastasi Papyrus, pl06. Cf. Huehnergard 2008:138; van Soldt 1991:304. 

42 Caubet 1987:733; von Soden 1988; Koitabashi 1998:373; DCPIL:47; Pentiuc 2001:98. 

43 Diakonoff 1990:29; SL §4.2, 5.2. For Archi 2006:100-101, Eblaite and Akkadian represent two 
points in a ‘Northeast Semitic’ dialect continuum. 
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in Akkadian was displaced by balang or other Sumerian instrument names. 44 
And while the trisyllabic structure of knr would certainly accord with a Semitic 
origin, it remains equally possible that this was an adaptation of an older 
culture-word. 45 

Related to this linguistic puzzle is the inevitable kinship of kinnarum with 
both the zinar of Hattian/Hittite tradition, and the zanaru I zannaru of Sumerian 
and Akkadian. 46 This justifies expanding our scope somewhat beyond knr itself 
to include further contextual evidence, especially from the Hittite world, whose 
ritual texts provide valuable detail on the lyre’s use in the royal cult of a LBA 
society. 47 

That the second syllable of kinnarum normally had long d is established by 
Heb. kinnor— the vocalization of which is provided by the MT 48 —since the specific 
divergence of the two forms must be explained by the so-called Canaanite 
Shift, whereby P-S a developed unconditionally to 6 in both Hebrew and the 
Canaanite/Phoenician dialects. 49 (Despite the disruptions at the end of the 
LBA, there is no real cultural break between ‘Canaanite’ and ‘Phoenician’: the 
latter term, reflecting Greek usage, conventionally denotes Canaanite dialects 
and populations of the first millennium. 50 ) It was long known, on the basis of 
Canaanite words represented in the syllabic Akkadian of the Amarna letters, 
that the sound change was generally in place by the fourteenth century. Byblos 
may be taken as the approximate northern limit of this dialect zone, which 
thus includes the core Phoenician cities of Tyre and Sidon. 51 The OB tablets 
from Hazor, however, now show that the Shift was already underway, at least 
in places, some four centuries earlier. 52 Ugarit, while sharing some innovations 

44 This seems to be the view of Archi 1987:9; cf. RlA 8:483 (Tonietti, *Musik AII); TR:311nll9. Note 
that one does find Aklc. and Ebl. cognates for ‘pipes’, respectively embubu and na-bu-bu-um, 
presumably < P-S *nbb: Conti 1988:45-46 ( Ebla Vocabulary §218); Catagnoti 1989:179nl35; Conti 
1990:99; RlA 8:482 (Tonietti, *Musik A II). 

45 As a substrate or culture-word, cf. already Ellenbogen 1962:116-117 (writing without knowledge 
of the Eblaite example); Tischler et al. 1977:578 (rejecting an etymology via Sum. g “NAR, with 
determinative realized phonetically, i.e. gisnar > kinnarum). 

46 For this issue, see further p78-79, 89-92, 99. ‘Zannaru’ is the convenient normalization adopted 
by Michalowski 2010b:122. 

47 See p89-104. 

48 The Masoretic pointing also indicates gemination of n by a diacritical dot (dagesh) within the 
nun. 

49 See generally Harris 1939:43 §17; ICGSL:48-49, 51 (§8.74, 77, 83); Friedrich and Rollig 1970:§71; 
Sivan 1984:25-34; Garr 1985:30-32; SL:161-162 (§21.9, 12). For a possible ‘Phoenician Shift’ of o 
> it, see p273. 

50 See e.g. Edwards 1979:94-98. 

51 Of the examples given by Sivan 1984:25-34, EA 101.25,114.13,116.11,138.6 are from Byblos. 

52 An early second-millennium date, argued tentatively by Gelb 1961:44, and treated cautiously 
by Sivan 1984:34nl, is endorsed by SL:162 §21.12, noting the vocalization of ‘Anat’ as Ha-nu-ta 
(/‘Andt/) in a theophoric name (versus Ha-na-at at Mari and A-na-tu/ti/te at Ugarit). 
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with the Canaanite dialects, resisted this particular development—one of the 
features that give Ugaritic an archaic appearance 53 —whence we find Kinnaru 
there. 

The comparative evidence thus requires us to assume an early Canaanite 
form ancestral to Heb. kinnor. Given the present state of excavation in Phoenicia, 
the evidence for these dialects is largely limited to the representation of 
Canaanite words in Egyptian sources. 54 But as it happens, Levantine lyres enjoyed 
a vogue in the NK, following imperial expansion into the region (see Chapter 6). 
Thus we find a knr alongside two otherwise unattested instruments, perhaps 
exotic, in the Anastasi Papyrus (ca. 1200)—a satirical portrait of a libertine scribe 
given to wild women and music. 55 Although Egyptian writing typically did not 
indicate vowels, scribes of the MK and especially NK developed a quasi-syllabic 
system, perhaps under the influence of cuneiform, with supplementary letters 
serving as phonetic complements (matres lectionis ) to help represent “foreign 
names and words, as well as rare or ambiguous Egyptian words and names.” 56 
Since this system is employed in the papyrus, it is clear that we are dealing with 
a Canaanite version of knr. It is represented in transcription as kn-nu-ru —that is, 
/ kinnoru /, / kinnuru /, or somewhere in between. 57 

No certain example of the word has so far emerged from Phoenician 
inscriptions, neither in the heartland itself, nor in areas of Phoenician/Punic 


53 Tropper 1994, with review by Pardee 1997:375; Gordon 1997; Pardee 2008:5, 10. Some PNs and 
DNs attested at Ugarit which do show the a>5 shift “reflect dialects other than that represented 
by the syllabic transcriptions of actual Ugaritic words”: Huehnergard 2008:257nl88. 

54 Both in the syllabic cuneiform of the Amarna letters (in which Akkadian was used for interna¬ 
tional correspondence, including with many Canaanite client-states) and the ‘syllabic orthog¬ 
raphy’ described below. 

55 Papyrus Anastasi IV: Gardiner 1937:47-48 no. 18, line 12; Caminos 1954:187; Helck 1971:496; the 
scene is well interpreted by Teeter 1993:88-89. The vignette is reminiscent of a debauched 
scoundrel in a Sumerian morality tale: Roth 1983; RlA 8:469 (Kilmer *Musik A I). 

56 Albright 1934, especially 12-13 §22-33 (quotation l); the overall reliability of Albright’s method 
has been upheld by Helck 1989 (with intervening literature in 121nl). 

57 Already Burchardt 1909-1910 2:51 sensibly adduced ‘Greek’ Kwvupa (sic) as the best parallel for 
this “Old Canaanite foreign-word.” The sign-group represented here as nil was used to transcribe 
/nu/, I no I , and intermediate sounds: Albright 1934:6 (§10), 27n99. Hoch 1994:324n44 reasonably 
gives kinnoru. Albright 1964:171n47 vocalized as kennura with reference to a Phoenician Shift of 
5 > it (but see p273). Although the first syllable lacks phonetic complement, the general agree¬ 
ment of other forms urges ki-, ke-, or k e -. Thus Helck 1971:523 (no. 253) rendered as kin-nu-ru. 
Note that, while Sivan and Cochavi-Rainey 1992:9, 28 (followed by DUL:45l) have ka-n-nii-ru, 
in the updated system of Helck 1989 most signs of the form C+a “can also stand for vowel-less 
consonants.” Earlier transcriptions which did not recognize the ‘syllabic orthography’ will also 
be found, perpetuated especially in musicological discussions; cf. DCPIL:61n33, with contribu¬ 
tion of O. Goelet. 
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expansion. 58 Yet given the numerous Levantine lyres shown on the Cypro- 
Phoenician symposium bowls (ca. 900-600), one cannot doubt the existence of 
Phoenician dialect forms like *kinnur or *kennur. 59 

I emphasize the Canaanite Shift because such a dialectal form must be 
the source of ‘Greek’ kinyra . 60 1 will analyze the abundant lexical and linguistic 
evidence for this word in due course (Chapters 9 and ll). The question is vital 
because, despite Ugarit’s importance for producing a Divine Kinnaru and rich 
material for the practical and ideological status of the instrument itself (Chapter 
7), the ‘shifted’ form ‘Kinyras’ indicates that Ugarit was not the immediate and/ 
or only origin of the legendary Cypriot king. One must give serious consider¬ 
ation to traditions that locate ‘Kinyras’ at the Canaanite/Phoenician sites of 
Byblos and possibly Sidon. 51 

The foregoing survey outlines the main historical and cultural milieux to be 
examined. The relevant sources provide generous information about the musical 
and ritual contexts in which the knr was used, as well as its symbolic potency. It 
is a likely guess that the Divine Knr embodied this total environment, in various 
regional incarnations potentially coterminous with the instrument itself. This 
I believe is reflected in the multiformity of traditions connecting Kinyras with 
Syria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, and Cyprus. The BA especially will emerge as the time 
of the Divine Lyre’s greatest potency, thanks to the palace and temple systems 
that supported the divinization of instruments and other cultic tools. 

The Problems of Stringing and Tuning 

The stringing and tuning of the knr, like that of other ancient instruments, is a 
thorny issue. It probably differed regionally and even from musician to musi¬ 
cian. One may compare the large variation in string numbers and tuning prac¬ 
tices in the local traditions of East Africa, where personal preference plays an 
important role. 62 This is also suggested by iconographic variety, although one 
must equally beware the limited reliability of such images: they are not photo- 


58 Van den Branden 1956:91-92, proposed reading ‘lyre-players’ (knrm) in a fourth-century 
Phoenician inscription from Kition (Amadasi and Karageorghis 1977 Cl, at B7); cf. van den 
Branden 1968:31 no. 109; followed by Brown 1981:387nl3. But this reading was disproven by 
reexamination of the stone: Peckham 1968:322n4; Masson and Sznycer 1972 ad loc.; Amadasi 
and Karageorghis 1977:123n3. For the inscription, see also pll3. The sequence KNR occurs in 
several PNs on neo-Punic inscriptions, but these have been interpreted as Libyan/Numidian: see 
p452n60. 

59 For the symposium bowls, see p258-272. The Canaanite/Phoenician dialects lost their final case- 
endings around the end of the second-millennium: see pl97n56. 

60 See pl94-204. 

61 See Chapters 19 and 20. 

62 Owuor 1983:26-27, 31. 
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graphs. Nor need regional variations in stringing and tuning be incompatible 
with shared harmonic conceptions at a deeper level. Consider, for example, the 
variety of stringing and tuning in modern western instruments, where players 
nevertheless assume a common tonal apparatus. The same was true of art-music 
in the Hellenistic and Roman periods, where a single notation and key-system 
was used by a wide range of professional musicians. 63 

The detailed textual evidence of the Jewish tradition is ambiguous and 
conflicting. Josephus asserts that the “kinyra, fitted out with ten strings, is struck 
with a pick, while the nabla, with twelve tones, is plucked with the fingers.” 64 
His distinctions are probably too rigid. 65 The Bible itself gives evidence that the 
kinnor too could be plucked. 66 In one psalm, it is apparently the nebel that is 
given ten strings, although in another, either or both the kinnor and nebel could 
be so understood. 67 In the War Scroll from Qumran, the nebel apparently has ten 
strings, since it is to emblazon the standards of ten-men tactical groups. 68 

On these points there arose a tradition of Rabbinic speculation, charting 
an evolution from the seven strings of David’s kinnor, to the eight strings the 
instrument would assume at the coming of the messiah, to the ten strings of 
a still more distant future (the aforementioned psalms being interpreted as 
visions). 69 This must depend in part upon imaginative exegesis and dubious 
textual readings of known Biblical passages, combined with constructions 
typical of Hellenistic music historiography. 70 The agreement of the Psalms and 
the War Scroll do give some confidence in the idea of a ten-stringed nebel (if 
not the kinnor ). Yet these texts can hardly be taken as sure evidence for the 
time of David himself (ca. 1000), much less the earlier knr-culture. It is likely 
enough that further strings were added to Jewish instruments during the life 
of the Second Temple: such an expansion is well attested for Greek lyres from 
the later Classical period onwards, and increasing musical sophistication must 


63 See now Hagel 2009. 

64 Josephus Antiquities of the Jews 7.306: f] pev tuvupa Sexa xopSatc; e^pppevri xvnxexax TxAfjxrpw, f| 
5e va|3Aa SwSexa cpGoyyouc; eyouact role; SaxtuAoiq xpouercu; varied slightly by Zonaras Epitome 
historiarum 1.116.3. 

65 Note that in Ethiopic tradition it is the begena, a sacred lyre associated with David by tradi¬ 
tion (see p62nl01, 167), which has ten strings; by contrast the krar (< *kenar), used in profane 
contexts, typically (n.b.) has five or six. See Kebede 1977; MgB 1/10:64-65,106-109. 

66 1 Samuel 16:23. This is also implied when the kinnor is rendered as v|/aAxf|piov in the LXX; note 
especially Psalms 151:2 (LXX): ai X £ Ipe? pou £Jtoir|aav opyavov, / ol SaieruAoi pou nppoaav 
v|/aAxf|ptov. 

67 Psalms 144:9 and 33:2. 

68 1Q33 4:5; Vermes 2011:169. 

69 ‘Arakin 13b = BT 16:73-74; also Midrash Rabbah Numbers, 15.11 (Freedman and Simon 1983 6:651); 
cf. LJ 6:262n81. 

70 See e.g. AGM:63-64. 
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have characterized much of the Hellenistic world. 71 Relevant here is the Greco- 
Roman morphological influence on the lyres of the Bar Kokhba coins and in 
other musical imagery of the period. 72 

It is quite possible, however, that the Rabbinic attribution of seven strings 
to David’s kinnor reflects a genuine tradition. The number seven enjoys some 
a priori plausibility in the context of ANE chordophone music given the 
heptatonic-diatonic tunings that are found in the small collection of ‘theoret¬ 
ical’ texts from Mesopotamia. 73 It is true that the Mesopotamian musical texts 
per se are products of scribal tradition, being used primarily for educational 
purposes. 74 Yet there is no reason they should not reflect, at a literate remove, 
a living tradition of musical practice; after all, the Akkadian terminology found 
practical application in the Hurrian hymns from Ugarit. 75 When this is taken 
together with the considerable evidence for musical mobility throughout the 
ANE in many periods (to be encountered in the following chapters), one has 
a strong case for supposing that heptatonic-diatonic tunings were also known 
beyond Mesopotamia and Ugarit. I shall devote a separate study to this prob¬ 
lem. 76 Here I raise the issue only occasionally, especially in connection with 
the appearance of seven-numerology in ritual contexts where music is also 
involved; and also when considering the appearance of divinized instruments 
outside of Mesopotamia, since this may well have gone hand-in-hand with the 
diffusion of musical practice in cult contexts. 

Unfortunately, little certain support for a ‘heptatonic koine’ 77 can be drawn 
from iconographic evidence. The very low string-counts of the Bar Kokhba coins, 
for instance, are clearly due to the limited space of the medium. 78 True, where 
an image is otherwise detailed and apparently precise, one’s confidence grows. 
A good example is the nine-stringed instrument shown on the thirteenth- or 
early twelfth-century ivory plaque from Megiddo. 79 Here one is tempted to look 
to the nine-stringed expression of the heptatonic tuning-cycle in Mesopotamia 
and its adaptation to a kind of schematic harmonic notation in the Hurrian 
hymns of nearby Ugarit. 80 Yet ANE music-iconography is otherwise so variable 


71 See recently the papers in Martinelli et al. 2009; for the astonishing complexity of Hellenistic 
art music, see now Hagel 2009, especially 256-285 for harmonic observations on the Hellenistic 
musical documents. 

72 See pl80-181. 

73 See p40. 

74 Michalowski 2010a. 

75 See below and further p97. 

76 Franklin forthcoming, revising Franklin 2002c. 

77 For this idea and term, Franklin 2002b; Franklin 2002c:92, 111. 

78 See pl80-181 and Figure 14. 

79 See pl26 and Figure 11 = 4.1p. 

80 See above. 
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that one cannot be certain that the Megiddo plaque’s nine-strings are not fortu¬ 
itous. In any case, one should not expect strict patterns in the iconography. 
The Mesopotamian tuning system, whatever its diachronic changes, attests an 
ongoing conceptual resource that could be held in musicians’ minds without 
being strictly deployed on every instrument—just as in our own times the 
knowledge of intervals, scales, and chords finds many different applications. 

All in all, though the question is anything but irrelevant, we may remain 
agnostic as to the stringing of Jewish and other early lyres, since the knr’s 
attested performance contexts and related ideology are the more urgent 
evidence for understanding the Divine Kinnaru and Kinyras. 

Limits of the Investigation 

I have had to abandon many intriguing byways. The decoration of Egyptian 
instruments with the heads of gods, pharaohs, and animals demands compar¬ 
ison with other ANE material for divinized instruments; but the evidence is so 
abundant across three millennia, and opens so many philological and concep¬ 
tual vistas, that even a cursory sketch has proven impractical here. 81 

I closely examine only part of the available iconography, although many 
specimens would reward further detailed study—for example the fascinating 
jar from EIA Kuntillet ‘Ajrud, which shows a seated female lyrist who may be 
Asherah, Yahweh’s evanescent consort (Figure 5.1y). 82 There is also a remark¬ 
able grave-stele from the Neo-Hittite site of Marash, with a goddess holding 
a lyre on which perches a falcon, possibly symbolizing Ishtar; a small figure, 
perhaps representing the soul of the deceased, sits on the goddess’s lap (Figure 
5-lgg)- 83 

Knr has further lexical and contextual ramifications in Coptic, 84 Aramaic 
dialects (Syriac, 85 Palmyrene, 86 Mandaic 87 , and perhaps Nabataean 88 ), Middle 


81 I know of no single study devoted to this question, though much material and useful observa¬ 
tions can be found in Schott 1934, 459-461 with references there; cf. Hickmann 1954a; AEMI:80, 
107-109 s.v. Animals > heads, Decoration > heads, and Deities. I am grateful to A. von Lieven for 
initial discussion and references (Sept. 9, 2009). 

82 Bayer 1982:31; Keel and Uehlinger 1998:210-248; DCPIL:55; CS 2 no. 47 with references; Dever 
2005:160-167; MAIP:151-154; Burgh 2004:90-91. 

83 See further HKm:73-74 and pi. 14 no. 45, with bibliography. 

84 Coptic: Burchardt 1909-1910 2:51nl; Albright 1927; Albright 1934:47; AOM:273 (Farmer). 

85 Syriac: SOM 2:389 (festive kennara in Isaac of Antioch, died ca. 460 CE); Brockelmann 1966:335; 
Hoch 1994:324; Kohler and Baumgartner 1994-2000:484; DUL s.v. knr. 

86 Palmyrene: Levy 1864:105; Farmer 1928:516; Farmer 1929:5; AOM:425 (Farmer); SOM 1:155. 

87 Mandaic: Noldeke 1875:§104; Brown et al. 1962:490; Brown 1981:387nl4. 

88 Nabataean: the Persian Ibn Hurdadbih (died ca. 912), cited by al-Mas‘udi (died ca. 956), may have 
attributed the *kinnara to the Nabataeans (which he says was played like a lute); but the text is 
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Persian (Pahlavi), 89 Arabic, 90 Old Armenian, 91 Ethiopic, 92 and several Indie 
and Dravidian dialects. 93 There are, besides, apparent cognates in Caucasian 
languages, perhaps more directly connected with Hatt./Hitt. zinar. 94 The later 
Aramaic dialects in particular offer fruitful areas for further research. In Syriac, 
the theological riddles of St. Ephraim (ca. 306-373 CE) about the “lyres of 
God” seem to ‘convert’ earlier Aramaean ideas of the knr; this transition must 
also pass through Bardaisan (ca. 154-222), whose biography suggests that he 
brought together the Aramaean and Hellenistic traditions in the service of early 
Christian songs later regarded as heretical by Ephraim. 95 In Mandaic texts, one 
finds a “lyre of lust” paired with pipes and frame-drum, clearly recalling both 
the ancient ensembles of the Syro-Levantine world, and a recurring pattern of 
knr-playing women—from the scantily-clad musiciennes of NK Egypt (Figures 9 
and 10) to the kinnor -playing ‘harlot’ of Isaiah 23:16 and beyond. 96 

There are also the Arabic traditions about djinn who could be conjured by 
means of music or inspire the songs of musicians; and an instrument’s sound 
could be likened to the voice of the djinn. 97 Such pagan ideas, and related 
concepts of musical ‘enthusiasm,’ fueled the Muslim legists in their condemna¬ 
tion of the art. 98 


corrupt: Farmer 1928:512, 515-516; MgB 3/2:24; cf. p543n32. 

89 Pahlavi: AOM:425 (Farmer); SOM 1:155-6; Dahood 1966-1970:287; Ivanov 1999:587nl5. Kermar 
was used of the Greek constellation Lyra in a lost Pahlavi translation of an astrological work 
known as the Liber de stellis beibeniis (its title in an eventual Latin version); this can be deduced 
from the ninth-century Arabic translation by Abu Ma'shar, and another in Hebrew: see Bos et al. 
2001:85 (Arabic), 118 and 125 (Hebrew). I thank A. Hicks for this reference. 

90 Arabic: AOM:273 (Farmer); Brown et al. 1962:490; Hickmann 1970:63-64, noting oscilla¬ 
tion between lute and drum (!); Hava 1964:667; Hoch 1994:324; Kohler and Baumgartner 
1994-2000:484. 

91 Armenian: Tischler et al. 1977:578 (as Hittite loanword); Ivanov 1999:587nl5. 

92 Ethiopic: krar, seemingly dissimilated from *kenar: Ivanov 1999:587 (cf. SL §17.6: in western 
Gurage dialects of Ethiopic “non-geminated n becomes r in non-initial position”). 

93 Indie: Mayrhofer 1956-1976 1:209 (Sanskrit, Tamil; deriving Dravidian forms thence); AOM:224 
(Bake); Tischler et al. 1977:577-578; Brown 1981:387nl7. These are too early to be Arabic imports. 
The Kinnara gods of Hindu mythology (celestial musicians and choristers) should also be rele¬ 
vant: see e.g. Stutley and Stutley 1977, s.v. Kinnara(s); the interpretation as ‘what man?’ ( kim + 
nar-) is a folk etymology (M. Schwartz, communication, April 17, 2014). 

94 Ivanov 1999:587. Note the early (third/second-millennium) archaeological evidence for 
Caucasian lyre-culture: Kushnareva 2000:103-104,107-109 pi. 1.1, II.2, III. 

95 For Ephraim, see for now Palmer 1993 (an excellent beginning). Bardaisan: Drijvers 1966; Ramelli 
2009. 

96 The “lyre oflust” ( kinarsiha ) is found in Ginzayamina 113:6,187:18: Drower andMacuch 1963:214 
s.v. kinar, kinara; Rudolf 1965:390 line 20. For the Egyptian evidence see further pl05-lll. 

97 Farmer 1929:7 and n9; SOM 1:586. 

98 See SOM 1:7-8 for further references, and 9-33 for the Unique Necklace of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi 
(ca. 860-940 CE), which responds to the controversy with a more moderate stance. 
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Of special interest are the legends and cognitive conceptions of the living 
lyre cultures of south-coastal Saudi Arabia," Egypt, and East Africa , 100 with the 
professed connections to Davidic tradition in Ethiopia . 101 

I hope that the present study will provide a useful foundation for the pursuit 
of all this further material. 


99 For the simsimiyyah and tamburah, Shiloah 1972; Shiloah 1995:147,162; Braune 1997:48-50,138; L. 
A. Urkevich in GMO s.v. Saudi Arabia. 

100 Kebede 1968; Jenkins 1969; MGG 5:1042-1046 (G. Kubik); Plumley 1976; Kebede 1977; MgB l/lO, 
64-65,106-109; Owuor 1983; U. Wegner in GMO s.v. Lyres. 3. Modern Africa, with further bibliog¬ 
raphy. See also pl67, 456n81. 

101 Mekouria 1994. 
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Starting At Ebla 
The City and Its Music 


HE CUNEIFORM TEXTS of Ebla (Tell Mardikh) have now yielded the word 



1 kinnarum, nearly a millennium and a half before King David. By ca. 2400, 
Ebla controlled a sizeable area of upper inland Syria; its dependencies included 
Karkemish, Alalakh, Hamath, Emar, and Harran. 1 Ebla’s political and commer¬ 
cial interests were quite wide-ranging, extending into Mesopotamia (including 
Kish and Mari) and the Levant (Ugarit, Byblos). 2 Its pantheon included early 
forms of WS deities (Dagan, Hadda, Rasap) and others from a non-Semitic 
substrate, most importantly the city-god Kura and his consort Barama. 3 With 
the possible exception of Ea/Haya, 4 the pantheon is essentially independent of 
Mesopotamia, and while Ebla was in the orbit of Sumerian scribal culture, the 
few Mesopotamian hymns and other literary texts found there probably had no 
cultic use. 5 A possible exception is a collection of Sumerian and Akkadian incan¬ 
tations, which may have stimulated the formation of a comparable local genre. 6 

Publication of the royal archives, spanning some forty-five years and at 
least three kings—Yigris-Halab, Yirkab-Damu, and Yis’ar-Damu—is incomplete. 7 
Yet they already reveal a vibrant, cosmopolitan musical world. 8 Numerous 

1 Matthiae 1989:259; Stieglitz 2002:215 and nl, 216; Archi 2006:99. 

2 Michalowski 1985; Archi 1988b; Matthiae 1989:256-266; Archi 1997. 

3 Archi 1978-1979; Stieglitz 1990; Archi 1993; Archi 1994; Pomponio and Xella 1997 (87-88, 245-248 
for Kura and Barama). 

4 Archi 2006:98. 

5 Archi 2006:98; Tonietti 2010:71-72. 

6 Archi 1993:8. Catagnoti and Bonechi 1998, expanding on the catalog of Michalowski 1992, distin¬ 
guish Sumerian and Akkadian incantations at Ebla from local Eblaitic ones, as well as Akkadian 
ones that were ‘Eblaitized’; Tonietti 2010:71-72, suggests that “creating a local incantation genre 
was a programmatic goal of Ebla scribes.” 

7 For these archives, their dating, and the kind of information they provide, Archi 1986a; Matthiae 
1989:221-298; Archi 1992; Archi 2006:101-109. 

8 The musical evidence spans the entire period of the archive, but becomes more detailed from 
the reign of Yis’ar-Damu: see Tonietti 2010:73. See especially the stimulating survey by Biga 
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singer-musicians (NAR), dancers (NE.DI), and acrobats or ‘cult dancers’ (HUB) 
came from other palaces to perform for royal occasions like feasts, wedding 
celebrations, and religious festivals (temple-musicians per se remain elusive, as 
no temple archive has been found). 9 Mari, Nirar, Kish, Emar, Tuttul, Nagar, and 
Aleppo are all attested as sources of musical exchange, with performers often 
travelling in the train of royal or aristocratic visitors. 10 Local Eblaite musicians 
active in and about the palace are revealed by repeated appearances in distribu¬ 
tion lists. * 11 Some have names that suggest an origin outside of Ebla itself. 12 That 
singer-musicians can be named individually shows the relative prestige that 
members of this profession might achieve when steadily visible to the world of 
kings and notables. 13 Some singer-musicians must have traveled in their turn 
to foreign centers, but such movements remain invisible, not involving palace 
disbursements on the home end. 

A group of some twenty female singers (NAR.Ml), and a number of dancers, 
were apparently housed among the royal women, presumably performing 
within the palace, and perhaps at festivals involving women. There is no 
evidence to show that they were also concubines, as commonly at OB Mari; but 
this would hardly be surprising. 14 As to the female mourners who are attested 
for the funeral of a royal princess, 15 we do not know if this involved more than 
raw ululation, nor whether there was some overlap with the palace musiciennes. 

While Sumerian musical titles were regularly used by the scribes of Ebla, 
it is unclear how far this reflects actual Sumerian musical influence, rather 
than mere orthographic convention. Still, the regular distinction in the palace 
archives between ‘senior’ and ‘junior’ singers (NAR.MAH and NAR.TUR, literally 
‘big’ and ‘small’ singers) reveals a stratified professional environment compa¬ 
rable to that of Mari and various sites in Babylonia. Clearly defined ranks would 
have been very practical in a world where regular allocations had to be made to 


2006, with some references to unpublished material. 

9 Festival and other contexts: Biga 2011:481-482; Tonietti 2010:75-79, 82-83. For the problem of 
temple musicians, Tonietti 1997; Tonietti 2010:81n69; but cf. Archi et al. 1988:273: “musicians 
were also active in peripheral towns, in some cases in the temples.” 

10 Tonietti 1998; Biga 2006; Tonietti 2010:75-79. 

11 Textile-payments to the NAR were generally done by the group on an annual or biannual basis: 
Tonietti 1989:118-119; Tonietti 2010:73-74. That they were not monthly, and never involved 
foodstuffs, has suggested that the NAR did not actually reside in the palace: Biga 2006:30. More 
recently, however, Biga writes: “A la cour d’Ebla vivaient ... chanteurs” (Biga 2011:490); cf. 
Tonietti 2010:83 (“attached to the palace”). 

12 Tonietti 2010:75. 

13 Cf. Biga 2011:490. 

14 Musiciennes at Ebla: Tonietti 1988:115; Archi et al. 1988:273; RlA 8:482 (Tonietti, *Musik A II), 
noting that the feminine determinative is otherwise unknown in connection with NAR; Biga 
2003:65; Biga 2006:26, 28, 30; Tonietti 2010:74-75; cf. Ziegler 2006b:34. 

15 Tonietti 2010:84. 
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visiting artists, and there was periodic relocation and reintegration of musicians 
through conquest and gift-exchange. At Ebla it is sometimes possible to follow 
the promotions, demotions, re-promotions, arrivals, departures, transfers, and 
deaths of singers over many years. 16 The careers of around fifty Eblaite male 
singer-musicians (NAR) can be so traced, with clear correspondence between 
position in list and length of service. One can even observe a nearly 200 percent 
corporate growth over the period covered by the archives, probably connected 
with an overall increase in the prosperity of the palace—prior to its destruction 
by Sargon or Naram-Sin. 17 It also seems that this management structure oper¬ 
ated, on a smaller scale, throughout the kingdom. 18 

Kinnarum and Balang 

Ebla thus represents a sophisticated, regionally interconnected music-culture 
prevailing throughout North Syria. It is appropriate that the first attestation of 
kinnarum should come from such an environment. It is found in the so-called 
Ebla Vocabulary, a massive bilingual lexical collection developed during several 
generations following the introduction of cuneiform to the city. 19 The scribes 
glossed kinnarum with Sum. BALAG, quite decisive evidence that, at least in 
third millennium Babylonia, the Sumerian word could refer to a stringed instru¬ 
ment. 20 This equation cannot be dismissed as scribal confusion. 21 After all, the 
kinnarum was equally known, we saw, to the scribes of ED Mesopotamia, where it 
was also associated with the balang. 22 Nor can performance context be made the 
sole basis of these connections, so that the lamenting lyre of the west becomes 
the functional equivalent of the Mesopotamian lamenting drum. For BALAG 
appears in another Eblaite text where there is clearly no question of lamen¬ 
tation—a ‘BALAG-man’ (LU.BALAG) who appears in company with a group of 
cult-dancers/acrobats (HUB) as recipients of textile disbursements. 23 Elsewhere 


16 Tonietti 1988, especially 106-109, 117; Archi et al. 1988:271; Tonietti 1989; Matthiae 1989:283; 
Catagnoti 1989:176; RlA 8:482 (Tonietti, *Musik A II); Feliu 2003:36; Biga 2006:25-26; Tonietti 
2010:74. For Mari, see p73-76. 

17 Tonietti 1988:107-108, who speculates about “un cambiamento della situazione musicale, forse 
nel tipo di utilizzazione dei NAR.MAH”; cf. Tonietti 2010:74. 

18 Cf. Archi et al. 1988:272-273 (temple of Dagan and elsewhere); Tonietti 1988:118; Biga 2006:26; 
Tonietti 2010:82. 

19 See generally Archi 2006:106-109; Tonietti 2010:70. 

20 See p54, 531; Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” Section la. 

21 So DCPIL:58. 

22 See p54; Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” 4c. 

23 LU.BALAG: ARET 15.1 25 obv. VII.l (§24): Tonietti 2010:80. 
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the instrument of aNAR is aBALAG. 24 These designations recall the NAR.BALAG 
of Sumerian texts, and Usumgal-kalama, Ningirsu’s balang-god who was not a 
lamenter but a nar. 25 So the scribes’ equation of BALAG and kinndrum was clearly 
not based on ‘genre’ alone: they must have seen some organological similarity 
between the two instruments. 26 At Ebla, therefore, the expressions LU.BALAG 
and NAR.BALAG will mean simply ‘kinndrum- singer’. 

Besides the many NAR known at Ebla, palace records attest to the main¬ 
tenance of another musical class, the BALAG.DI. In some texts, they appear as 
a group of nine. 27 Elsewhere, four BALAG.DI are specified in connection with 
a kind of ‘cultic chapel’ (E.NUN), presumably a dedicated location in which 
they often operated. 28 These BALAG.DI are usually interpreted as lamentation- 
priests, on the basis of early Sumerian usage. 29 They are indeed known to have 
performed in such a context (see below), and this function helps account for 
the otherwise conspicuous absence from Ebla of Sum. GALA. 30 Although the 
comparative evidence is good as far as it goes, it should not dictate too rigid an 
interpretation of the BALAG.DI’s musical character at Ebla itself. It is intrinsi¬ 
cally likely, first, that the city’s lamentation practices were rather distinct from 
those of contemporary southern Mesopotamia. Moreover, Sumerian BALAG.DI 
meant originally merely a player of the balang; its application to lamentation- 
singers is thus a specialized development, 31 and it is unclear where the Eblaite 
usage falls along, or branches from, this continuum. 

Nowthe scribes equatedBALAG.DI with na-ti-lu-(um) in their own language. 32 
This has been plausibly derived from the root *ntl, ‘raise up’, so that BALAG.DI/ 
natilu(m) is “he who lifts [sc. the voice]”; a comparable semantic development 


24 TM 75.2365 rev. XII.17-20; ARET 15.1 23 obv. VII.14-15 (§34). See Archi et al. 1988:273; cf. Tonietti 
2010:80. 

25 See p28. 

26 The appearance of BALAG in various compounds in Sumerian lexical texts might suggest a 
looser usage for a variety of lyres, or even stringed instruments generally: see Krispijn 1990:6-7; 
Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” Section lb, 4b. 

27 Nine BALAG.DI appear in four texts cited by Archi etal. 1988:273; cf. Lronzaroli 1988:12; Matthiae 
1989:283; Conti 1990:160; Lronzaroli and Catagnoti 1993:140,162-163, cf. 171; RlA 8:482 (Tonietti, 
*Musik AII); Tonietti 2010:80. 

28 Tonietti 2010:83, with this translation of E.NUN; for the possible cultic implications of the word, 
see Conti 1990:118n253 with references. The texts are ARET 12 773 1.1-2 (wool); 874 XIV.11-12; 
cf. 7091.3-4 (wool). A further textile disbursement for one BALAG.DI is recorded in ARET 3 44 V.l. 

29 BALAG.DI in Sumerian sources: Hartmann 1960:124, cf. 64; RlA 8:469 (Kilmer, *Musik A I). 

30 Noted by Tonietti 2010:85, also suggesting a correlation with the lack of Sumerian names among 
the NAR of Ebla (by contrast with the Sumerian names borne by the NAR of Mari present at Ebla: 
Tonietti 1998:89-97). 

31 Pettinato 1992:277-278. 

32 Ebla Vocabulary §571: Pettinato 1982:264. 
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is noted for the Hebrew cognate ns", where the context is lamentation. 33 From 
here, and the equation BALAG = kinndrum, it is an easy inference that the BALAG. 
DI of Ebla performed to the lyre; the two entries in the Ebla Vocabulary are in 
fact adjacent. We shall see further evidence in Chapter 12 of lyric lamentation 
to the knr. But since the BALAG-kinndrum of Ebla was definitely used for more 
than lamentation-singing, clearly the distinction between NAR and BALAG.DI 
relates to their respective functions more than the instruments used. And the 
BALAG.DI of Ebla probably had some broader purview than lamentation alone, 
to judge from their association with the ‘cultic chapel’ (E.NUN). Obviously this 
professional ‘segregation’ of the BALAG.DI from the NAR equally implies some 
social difference. While it would be rash to draw a hard line between secular and 
sacred—since NAR could perform at religious festivals, royal weddings, and so 
on—it does seem likely that the BALAG.DI were responsible for the main litur¬ 
gical functions required by the palace. As such, their range would not have been 
limited to lamentation. 

Lamentation and Royal Ancestor Cult 

The one context for which there is any information about BALAG.DI perfor¬ 
mance is a complex series of royal rites attested in three versions. One is 
evidently a kind of prescriptive template for the other two, which describe 
specific and slightly varied manifestations relating to the city’s last two kings. 34 
These two are semi-narrative accounts of what actually transpired, although 
they equally follow a more-or-less fixed sequence. 35 The occasion and purpose 
have been variously interpreted, most often as a royal wedding and/or 
enthronement. 36 The latter idea, at least, is now ruled out by correlations with 
the textile and metal-distribution tablets, whose chronology, having been estab¬ 
lished, is incompatible with an accession; nor do these texts give any support 
to the wedding hypothesis. Biga and Capomacchia have now argued convinc- 

33 Fronzaroli 1988:12-13; Fronzaroli 1989;Fronzaroli 1991:33; Fronzaroli andCatagnoti 1993:42. This 
interpretation is accepted by Conti 1990:160; RlA 8:482 (Tonietti, *Musik A II); Tonietti 2010:83. 
Pettinato 1992:237, finds this plausible (237), but at 209 gives some credence to the alternative 
proposal of D’Agostino 1988:79nl9 (looking rather to the root *ndr, attested in Hebrew in the 
sense of “giurare”). For another interpretation, see Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” Section 3c2. 

34 The texts are TM.75.G.1823+, TM.75.G.1939+, and TM.75.G.1672. See the edition of Fronzaroli and 
Catagnoti 1993 (ARET ll); also Pettinato 1992, partial edition with alternative reconstruction. 
Chronology: Fronzaroli 1992:178-183; Fronzaroli and Catagnoti 1993:XI, 21, 72; Biga 2011:487; 
Biga and Capomacchia 2012:20-22. 

35 Whereas a ‘prescriptive ritual’ lays out required actions, a ‘descriptive ritual’ gives an account of 
“what transpired on special cultic occasions.” See the good theoretical discussion of Levine 1983; 
cf. Levine 1963a:105 (quotation). 

36 Lronzaroli and Catagnoti 1993:XI et passim. 
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ingly that, while the ritual sequence may have been executed on, and adapted 
to, various occasions, the unifying purpose of all three texts is the renovation of 
royal authority through veneration of the royal ancestors and the regular main¬ 
tenance of their cult. It may still be, however, that the ritual could be coordinated 
with such occasions as wedding and enthronement, and that such royal themes 
partially contributed to the ritual’s symbolism. 37 

The ritual called for the royal couple to travel to different stations within 
the kingdom, executing rites and making offerings to various gods and certain 
of the royal ancestors’ divinized shades. 38 The centerpiece was three seven-day 
ritual cycles undertaken at the mausoleum at Nenas, where the king and queen 
took up temporary residence. 39 The actions are enumerated in considerable 
detail, although the precise timing is not always clear. Included were acts of 
purification, investment, washing, anointing, and benediction, accompanied 
at every stage by abundant animal and material offerings, notably to royal 
ancestors, the Sun, and Kura and Barama—of whom the king and queen were 
the terrestrial counterparts. 40 Offerings on the seventh day of each cycle were 
themselves sevenfold. 41 

It is during this long sequence that the BALAG.DI lamenters, indispensable 
to the rites, were called upon to perform. 42 It must have been dramatic. The 
royal couple, after braving a spooky night in the mausoleum, emerged to sit 
“upon the two thrones of their fathers” and await the dawn: 

The god Sun rises, the invoker invokes [and] the lamenters ( na-ti-lu ) 

intone their lamentation—The Goddess Nintu Who is Angered. 43 And ‘that 


37 Biga and Capomacchia 2012 (“rifondazione dei valori sacrali rappresentati dalla coppia regale 
in rapporto agli antenati del re,” 25). For the importance of the queen, and tentative sugges¬ 
tions about hierogamy, Pettinato 1992, with the contribution by P. Pisi, “Considerazioni storico- 
religiose sulla regalita ad Ebla,” 313-341 (complicated by the differing textual reconstruction of 
Fronzaroli and Catagnoti 1993); cf. Pomponio and Xella 1997:87, 245, 333). 

38 See the account of Fronzaroli 1992. 

39 For the identification of the royal mausoleum, Fronzaroli 1992:173-175. 

40 Fronzaroli 1992:164-165, 180-181; Fronzaroli and Catagnoti 1993:47-48 §85. Three-seven day 
cycles at the mausoleum itself is made explicit by ARET 11 3 §11-14 (this text is abstracted from 
ARET 11 2). For Kura and Burama, see Pomponio and Xella 1997:87, 245, 333. 

41 ARET 11 1 §85, 88, 91; 2 §89, 92, 95. 

42 Cf. Biga and Capomacchia 2012:24, emphasizing that all three versions of the text, including its 
‘handbook’ form (ARET 11 3 §12), call for lamentation. The BALAG.DI’s participation is presum¬ 
ably implied by further allusions to lament elsewhere, if this is the correct interpretation of 
SI.DU: Fronzaroli 1988:13; Fronzaroli and Catagnoti 1993:25 §11. The passages in question are 
ARET 111 §11, line 6 (restored) and §13, line 16 = 2 §16, lines 8,18. Cf. also ARET 111 §32, line 20 
(with note on p34 §32). 

43 Fronzaroli and Catagnoti 1993:42 read ti-’a-ba-nu here as a derivative oi*hbn, ‘be angered’. But cf. 
Pettinato 1992:209, who would see rather a reference to song via the corresponding Sumerogram 
at ARET 11 2 §66, line 22. 
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which makes to shine’ [i.e. aromatic oil 44 ] makes its request to do so. 

[And Ninjtu [makes shjine the new Kura, the new Barama, the new 
king, the new qu[een]. 45 

The text appears to preserve the incipit of an actual lamentation. 46 The song’s 
character is confirmed by the rite’s outcome, since the ‘angered’ goddess is 
induced to “make shine” the royal couple. In Sumerian tradition, Nintu was a 
goddess of childbirth whose powers became associated specifically with the 
begetting of kings. 47 So this was evidently a kind of symbolic rebirth. 

The lamenters are mentioned again soon afterwards, following another 
series of rites. This time the action is presented in the past tense, apparently 
indicating not a second performance, but the completion of a sequence that 
began with the song just discussed: 48 

And the lamenters ( na-ti-lu ) have executed their lament. And [sc. the 
man of] Harugu 49 recites the benediction. And he (?) sounds the lament 
of the king three times and of the queen three times. 50 

The importance of this passage lies in the word translated here as “sounds” 
(i-a'ba-ad). Fronzaroli would read this as /yilappat/ and derive it from the root 
*lpt (‘touch’), pointing to Akk. lapatu, which can be used to describe the playing of 
a stringed instrument (compare Greek psallein). 51 If this is right, 52 it corroborates 
the argument above that the kinnarum was employed in lamentation-singing at 
Ebla. Admittedly the present performance configuration is hardly clear. With 
the standing group of BALAG.DI apparently excluded, the possibilities envi¬ 
sioned by Fronzaroli are that “the man of Harugu” accompanies either himself 
in reciting the lament, or the king and queen as they do so. 53 Unfortunately the 
identity and role of “the man of Harugu” is entirely obscure. And the passage is 


44 Fronzaroli 1992:171; Fronzaroli and Catagnoti 1993:25, 42. 

45 ARET 111 §63-65 » 2 §66-68 (all translations after Fronzaroli). 

46 Tonietti 2010:85. 

47 See Jacobsen 1973:286-289, 293-295; cf. Fronzaroli and Catagnoti 1993:42 §65. Regarding the 
Ebalite equivalent of Nintu, Pomponio and Xella 1997:333 write only that “elle etait vraisem- 
blablement veneree comme un variante locale” of similar powers, noting that no equivalent is 
found in the lexical lists. 

48 For this interpretation, see Fronzaroli and Catagnoti 1993:79 §79. 

49 For this obscure figure, see Fronzaroli 1992:167, 172; Fronzaroli and Catagnoti 1993:35-36 
(suggesting that he was a village chief or son thereof). 

50 ARET 11 1 §75-77 = 2 §79-81 = 3 §12. 

51 Fronzaroli 1988:13; Fronzaroli and Catagnoti 1993:45. For the Akkadian usage, CAD s.v. lapatu, lp, 
4d; Kilmer 1965:263,13; RlA 8:464 (Kilmer, *Musik A I). 

52 Note the alternative interpretation of Pettinato 1992:213. 

53 Fronzaroli and Catagnoti 1993:45 §77; cf. Fronzaroli 1988:29-31. 
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Figure 6 Seated/enthroned lyrist with animals. Unprovenanced North Syrian 
cylinder seal, ca. 2900-2350. Bible Lands Museum, Jerusalem, 2462. Drawn 
from SAM no. 70. 


so laconic that one should not rule out the further involvement of the BALAG. 
DI. They may have completed the former sequence, but are now employed in a 
further lament for which only the three key new participants are specified. 

What kind of music would be involved in such a mortuary ritual? 54 The 
appropriateness of lamentation at a funeral is self-evident, and is the earliest 
documented function of the Sumerian GALA. 55 But if the ritual was related to 
the long-term maintenance of mortuary cult, we need not envision only acute 
grief and continuous ululation. If the kinnarum was indeed employed, some¬ 
thing more musical—more lyrical—should also be supposed. 56 Probably the 
lamentation-singing served here, as often in Mesopotamia, a prophylactic 
function—perhaps securing the good will of the divinized ancestors towards 
the kingdom’s continued prosperity. 57 


54 Following Schmidt 1994:4-12 and Pardee 1996b in connection with Ugarit, ‘funerary’ refers to 
one-time rites associated with the death of a king, notably burial and his successor’s acces¬ 
sion. ‘Mortuary’ relates to the ongoing maintenance of the royal dead, comparable to the 
Mesopotamian kispu ritual (for which see generally Tsukimoto 1985; for the problematic connec¬ 
tion with Ugarit, see with further references Pardee 1996b; TPm:176-178). 

55 See p29. 

56 Compare the Aegean vintage festivals where the lyrist Linos was lamented in what appears to be, 
as Homer describes it, a quite cheerful occasion: see p308. 

57 Note, however, the arguments of Schmidt 1994 against the currency of‘beneficent dead’ in this 
early period. 
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The template format of the ritual indicates that this was a traditional 
procedure, insulated from rapid change by being set down in clay. The ritual 
was executed for two consecutive kings, and something analogous, if slowly 
evolving, must have been practiced for many generations. After all, the Ebla 
King List goes back twenty-six generations or more, conceivably to the twenty- 
eighth century. 58 This list must be associated with eleven further cultic texts in 
which various divinized kings are named in the contexts of offerings and ritu¬ 
als. 59 Such a royal ancestor cult, enacted by a very small and socially/historically 
self-conscious group, and limited to occasional but regular performances, might 
very well enjoy great longevity—on the order of many centuries. 60 Ebla thus 
evokes a deep historical background for the kinnarus connections with the royal 
mortuary cult of Ugarit, a millennium later. 61 

Divine Lyre At Ebla? 

No offerings to musical instruments have yet been found in Ebla’s economic 
records. 62 Yet the documents do attest to the veneration of other cult-objects: 
two sheep were offered for the provisioning of the sheath or spear of Rasap of 
Atanni; sheep for the head and feet of the same god’s statue; sheep for the scep¬ 
ters of several gods; and one sheep for a throne (god not specified). Although 
such objects are not written with divine determinatives at Ebla, 63 the very fact 
that they received such offerings indicates that Ebla shared with Mesopotamia 
some conceptions about their potential divinity. Another text apparently relates 
to bad omens that were believed to result from the improper worship of a divine 
statue. 64 So one may at least say that the conditions for a divinized kinnarum 
were in place at Ebla, especially given bilateral scribal familiarity with BALAG 
and kinnarum between Mesopotamia and Ebla. 65 

It seems quite certain, at least, that the instrument was already consid¬ 
ered to possess special powers. This is well illustrated by a cylinder seal in the 


58 See Archi 2001; Stieglitz 2002. Cf. also Archi 1986b; Archi 1988a; Biga and Pomponio 1987; Archi 
et al. 1988:212-215; Matthiae 1989:253; Archi 1993:16; Archi 2006:98. 

59 For the intentional if mysterious patterns of veneration that emerge from these cultic texts, see 
Stieglitz 2002:220-222. 

60 Cf. Stieglitz 2002:217: “The Ebla archives now extend this royal tradition in Syria back to the first 
half of the third millennium.” 

61 See pl34-147. 

62 Biga 2006:30 alluded to a wool-distribution to BALAGs of the crown prince’s palace (TM 75.G.2337 
obv. VII 47, reign of Yis’ar-Damu), but the recipients were actually the BALAG.DI lamenters; 
I thank her for confirming this (correspondence, 10/1/2009). 

63 Pettinato 1979:27-28,111-112; cf. Baldacci 1992:277; Selz 1997:176. 

64 Fronzaroli 1997. 

65 See p54; Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” 4d and 4e. 
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Bible Lands Museum (Figure 6), apparently from North Syria to judge from 
stylistic parallels, which also indicate a third millennium date. 66 A seated, 
perhaps enthroned, figure (male?) plays an instrument not dissimilar in shape 
to contemporary Sumerian lyres, but lacking a bull’s-head. In motion before the 
musician are two animals, perhaps a dog and a lion (or equid). It is a very early 
example of a motif—lyrist facing or surrounded by animals—which had a long 
history in the Syro-Levantine sphere. 67 Later parallels suggest that the seal may 
reflect wisdom traditions associated with lyre-playing and/or the use of lyre- 
music to symbolize a harmonious realm—the wise and powerful ruler prevailing 
over the wild forces that threaten social and political stability. 68 Whatever the 
precise interpretation, the importance of the lyre itself is suggested by its 
careful rendering and central placement. Well out in front of the musician, in 
an impossible playing position, the lyre is fully represented, practically inde¬ 
pendent of its player—an object of interest and significance in its own right. 


66 Bible Lands Museum, Jerusalem no. 2462. See with references SAM:110 no. 70, where it is dated 
ca. 2900-2350 BCE. 

67 Cf. DCPIL:53 and index s.v. ‘animalsdyrist and’. 

68 See index s.v. ‘order, symbolized by music’. 
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Mari and the Amorite Age 
The City and Its Music 


HE KINNARU IS NEXT ATTESTED in the eighteenth century at Mari (Tell 



A Hariri) on the middle Euphrates. The city’s massive archive makes it a type- 
site for the political dynamics and economic complexities of the period. There 
is rich evidence for an ‘international’ music-culture, much like that of Ebla or Ur 
under Shulgi, but currently known in much greater detail. 1 1 would stress that, 
while the larger scope of this study justifies my focus on the kinnaru material, 
these lyres were but one element of Mari’s diverse instrumentarium. All the 
same, the kinnaru ’s linguistic association with the West gives it a special posi¬ 
tion vis-a-vis the OB city. For this was the so-called Amorite Age, when dynasts 
of western extraction held power in many Mesopotamian cities—most famously 
Hammurabi, who ultimately destroyed Mari. 2 

Mari was apparently subject to significant Sumerian musical influence in 
pre-Sargonic times, to judge from the famous statue of Ur-Nanshe who bore, in 
addition to the title NAR, both a Sumerian name and professional garb like that 
worn by singers on the ‘Standard of Ur’ and elsewhere. 3 This same Ur-Nanshe, 
earlier in his career, may be among a group of visiting Mariot singers attested 


1 This material has been well analyzed in several recent studies by N. Ziegler: FM 4; Ziegler 2006a; 
Ziegler 2006b; FM 9. Other relevant discussions include: Williamson 1969; von Soden 1988; 
Malamat 1999; Malamat 2003. For the ED period, see also Tonietti 1998. 

2 See further below. I use ‘Amorite’ advisedly, well aware of the current debate about the nature 
of Amorite ethnicity, the degree to which those so described in Mesopotamia (Sum. MAR.TU/ 
Aklc. amurrum) identified themselves as a coherent group, and so on (recently Miglio 2013:189- 
197). Nonetheless, the term remains a useful shorthand for discussing cultural and demographic 
patterns of the period. 

3 Ur-Nanshe: Damascus S 2071, Parrot 1967:88, fig. 127-131 and pi. 45-46; Gelb and Kienast 
1990:13-14; Braun-Holzinger 1991:249; FM 9:7-9; RIME 1, 10.12.3. Parallels: MgB 2/2:44-45 
(Standard of Ur), 48-49 (fig. 11-12,17), etc. 
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at Ebla, of whom at least nine have names that are recognizably Sumerian, 
presumably adopted as being professionally appropriate. 4 

The sparse administrative texts of the so-called Shakkanakku period (ca. 
2100-1850), which record isolated distributions to singers (NAR), chief singers 
(NAR.GAL), and songstresses (NAR.Ml), are clear traces of a lively and stratified 
music-culture. 5 

But it is the reigns of two later kings—the interloper Yasmah-Addu (ca. 
1790-1776) and the restored Zimri-Lim (ca. 1775-1761)—for which we have 
much material detailing the royal management of music. The texts, which yield 
abundant evidence for artisan mobility generally, 6 include numerous musical 
contacts with Karkemish, Babylon, Aleppo, Qatna, Hazor, and elsewhere. The 
city’s musical affairs were directed by a Chief Singer (Akk. nargallum), typically 
a foremost confidant of the king and often appearing among other high offi¬ 
cials in the economic documents. 7 Based in a sort of conservatory ( mummum ), 
his duties included recruiting and training harem musicians (often from war 
captives), 8 supervising the construction and repair of instruments, 9 organizing 
musical ensembles and events, and undertaking sensitive diplomatic missions 
like arranging royal marriages. 10 Zimri-Lim even left his Chief Singer, Warad- 
Ilishu, in charge of the city while taking the field against Eshnunna. 11 (Compare 
the unnamed singer whom Agamemnon left in charge of Klytaimnestra at 
Mycenae. 12 ) Enough Chief Singers are attested for other states in contact with 
Mari for us to conclude that such officials were quite typical of this period. 13 
Mari’s musical apparatus, if not identical to that of other states, must have been 
compatible for all practical purposes. 


4 Mander 1988:482; Steinkeller 1993:237-238, 240; Tonietti 1988:88-89; Archi et al. 1988:283; 
Tonietti 1998:91; Archi 2006:98. 

5 Limet 1976:7-9, 36 (dating), 28 (singers), and text-references in index. 

6 Sasson 1968; Durand 1992 passim; Zaccagnini 1983b. 

7 See generally FM 9:7-12, 83-201. As a boy, Yasmah-Addu seems to have been tutored by Ibbi- 
Ilabrat, the Chief Singer of his father Shamshi-Addu, and, once king of Mari, he appointed his 
friend Rishiya to the office (FM 9:83-88,148-149 and nl09-110). 

8 FM 9:10-11, 42-43,168-169,180-189; Ziegler 2010:119-126. The term ‘harem’, despite its orien¬ 
talist connotations, is both convenient and appropriate; for a defense of its use vis-a-vis OB Mari, 
see FM 4:5-8; for Achaemenid Persia and other ANE contexts, see Llewellyn-Jones 2013:97-102. 
The distribution lists do not distinguish sharply among queen, secondary wives, royal prin¬ 
cesses, musiciennes, and a variety of domestic staff. The ‘harem’ thus comprised all female resi¬ 
dents of a palace, not all of whom served as concubines. 

9 FM 4:30nl73; Ziegler 2006a:345n6, 348, and n31; FM 9:86,170,190-193. 

10 Ziegler 2006a:348; FM 9:11, 86-89,149-151,171-175. 

11 FM 9:200-201; cf. 176-179 for a synopsis of Warad-Ilishu’s attested activities, which equally show 
his high standing. 

12 Homer Odyssey 3.267-272. 

13 Ziegler 2006a:347n21, citing examples from Shubat-Enlil, Ekallatum, and Karana; FM 9:10. 
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Although systematic records for male musicians are lacking, there are 
examples of them receiving land allotments from the king, and other indica¬ 
tions of esteem. 14 The management of female musicians, however, may be recon¬ 
structed in considerable detail from a series of administrative texts, which, 
though not completely continuous, span many years. This was a relatively 
stable, self-sustaining system, with singers maintaining their careers in the face 
of dynastic change, although naturally the individual was ever vulnerable to 
royal whim. Thus, while Ilshu-Ibbishu, chief musical instructor under Yasmah- 
Addu, does not reappear in the records of Zimri-Lim, 15 Rishiya, the Chief Singer 
under Yasmah-Addu, continued for a time in this office after Zimri-Lim’s resto¬ 
ration. 16 Similarly, the same three female music-teachers were apparently active 
under both kings training harem -musiciennes. 17 This helps explain why, despite 
numerous demotions when Yasmah-Addu’s harem was integrated into that 
of Zimri-Lim, four young girls of the previous regime emerged as full-fledged 
musiciennes in the new. 18 Evidently they had not only come to sexual maturity, 
but completed their musical training, for which they were duly rewarded. 

It is clear that an ‘international style’ of music was deliberately cultivated, 
with the foreign and exotic carefully recorded as though important for an accu¬ 
rate inventory. 19 In an age without sound recording, the craving for musical 
variety was satisfied through the mechanism of royal gift-exchange. 20 In practice 
this involved the acquisition, training, and trading of players. One set of texts 
deals with a heavily armed caravan, supervised by Zimri-Lim’s Chief Singer, 
which escorted a group of ‘Benjaminite’ musiciennes to the king of Aleppo. 21 
Another tablet refers to the integration of a group of Elamite musiciennes into 
the harem. 22 The need to have a ready stockpile of these ‘commodities’ accounts 
for the surprisingly high numbers maintained by the palace—at least 200 in the 
reign of Zimri-Lim, managed by several dozen Senior Musiciennes. 23 Music was 


14 Ziegler 2006a:347; FM 9:20-31. 

15 FM 9:205. 

16 Durand 1988:95-117; FM 4:96; Ziegler 2006a:348n33; FM 9:83, 97 et passim. 

17 FM 4:82-83; FM 9:15-16. 

18 FM 4:12,35-38. 

19 Ziegler 2006a; FM 9:19-20, 37-41 et passim. 

20 This point was stressed by R. Eichmann in discussion at the 2006 meeting of the International 
Study Group on Music Archaeology in Berlin. 

21 FM 9:172-175,194-199 (no. 45-46). For the sense of ‘Benjaminite’, see p82. 

22 FM 9:120-122 (no. 21). 

23 FM 4:71-72, 78-79, 81-82, 94-96, and n527, 116-118, 120-122; Ziegler 2006a:346-347; Ziegler 
2006b:36. Between thirty-two and thirty-five Senior Musiciennes (MUNUS.NAR.GAL) are always 
listed immediately after the royal family, an indication of their high social standing. A main body 
of Junior Musiciennes (MUNUS.NAR.TUR) follows. Next comes a certain Izamu, principal second 
wife of Yasmah-Addu, who once enjoyed the title ‘Servant of the King’ and led a group of former 
wives and singers of the deposed ruler. Some of these were probably Zimri-Lim’s own sisters or 
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thus one of the ‘household industries’ that contributed to a larger interpalatial 
economy. Women might even be trained in a specific foreign style: Zimri-Lim 
committed captives from Ashlakka to a ‘Subarian’ musical education. From the 
contemporary Mariot perspective, this probably means Hurrian, so that the 
Ashlakkans would be cultivating their own traditions for the enrichment of 
musical life at Mari. 24 


The Kinnaru At Mari 

This cosmopolitan musical environment is important for fully appreciating the 
position at Mari of the kinnaru, relatively well attested in the city’s administra¬ 
tive texts, some of which deal with the building, decoration, and maintenance 
of musical instruments. A letter to Zimri-Lim from one of his officials is a status- 
report on a royal order for five kinnaru- lyres; two were ready for delivery to 
the king, while another three were behind schedule. 25 Another text records 
an allocation of a kind of varnish for two kinndru-lyres. 26 A third, gold given to 
adorn several instruments, including a kinnaru. 27 A fourth mentions a kind of 
skin or leather allotted for various cult-objects, with several instruments; here 
two kinnaru -lyres are found alongside instruments of foreign provenance or 
associations. 28 This further attests an openness, at the highest social levels, to 


cousins, whom Shamshi-Addu had committed to musical training after his acquisition of Mari: 
FM 4:12n59, 70, 76-79. Ziegler suggests that the giving away of harem musiciennes was further 
motivated by the need to avoid incest (FM 9:15). 

24 FM 9:18, 20,168-169; Ziegler 2010:16. It seems clear that Ashlakka was in the area known to the 
Mariots as Subartu; and that while ‘Subartu’ itself underwent several semantic shifts in different 
periods (Michalowski 1986; Michalowski 1999), it included for the Mariots the Hurrian zone of 
the upper Habur triangle: see Finkelstein 1955:2-3. 

25 ARM 13 20.5, 7,11,16 = J. Bottero in Dossin et al. 1964:39, with brief comment on 162; FM 9:72-73 
(no. ll); cf. Ellermeier 1970:77; Krebernik 1983:21; HKm:97 and nl96. For royal ‘audition’ of 
instruments, cf. FM 9:220-221 (no. 53), 6. 

26 ARM 23 180.12 = Bardet et al. 1984:174-175. 

27 ARM 25 547.9 = Limet 1986:171-172 with FM 9:72 and n247. Among the several other instruments 
mentioned here is an urzababitum, for which see p35-36. For gold and silver adornment, see 
further Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” 23g , 34c, 42c. 

28 ARM 21 298, lines 16, 20 = Durand 1983:370-371, cf. comments on 367-368, including the myste¬ 
rious material sinuntum. This text is largely duplicated by ARM 23 213 = Bardet et al. 1984:189- 
191 ( kinnaru in line 31-32), cf. 140. See also FM 9:71-72n245. The tilmuttu is the ‘instrument from 
Dilmun’ (Baurain, or the east coast of the Persian Gulf: Howard-Carter 1987). The parahsitu or 
parasitu is ‘the instrument from Marhashi’, an area of the Iranian plateau. These instruments 
have been identified as lyres (or other chordophones) partly on the basis of their adjacency to 
the kinnaru here (they also appear in lexical lists alongside other instruments): Durand 1983:368; 
cf. Stauder 1970:217; von Soden 1988; FM 4:70n465; Ziegler 2006a:352. Steinkeller 2006:7-10 
assembles the textual evidence for the parasitu and proposes an identification with the hori¬ 
zontal harps commonly depicted in pre-Iranian art of the region. But note that they appear to 
be an exclusively female instrument at Mari: FM 9:49. 
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the blending or juxtaposition of different music-streams, whether in concerted 
or consecutive performances. 

Among the musiciennes known to have served members of the nobility 
outside the royal palace, some are mentioned as playing the kinnaru. 29 This is 
earliest textual evidence for a recurring pattern, from the Levantine lyre-girls 
of NK Egypt to the female lyre-ensembles of the Cypro-Phoenician symposium 
bowls, the kinnor- playing ‘harlot’ of Isaiah, and beyond. 30 Vis-a-vis Mari itself, one 
may note an unprovenanced terracotta plaque of the OB period which shows a 
naked woman standing on a pedestal and playing a box lyre with curving arms 
in nearly horizontal position; before her a man dances and plays a frame-drum 
(Figure 4.1i). 31 

This plaque’s lyre has clear morphological affinities with instruments of 
Syria and the Levant. Nor is it alone. There are five further OB representations 
of such instruments, and others from the Ur III and even OAkk. periods. 32 While 
such lyres must have been current in Amorite traditions, 33 this was probably 
not an exclusive association; the chronological spread of the material indicates 
a more general, long-term musical interaction between Syria and southern 
Mesopotamia. Kinndru(m) must have been one name by which these instru¬ 
ments were known. 34 We saw that the glossing of BALAG as kinnarum at ED Ebla 
is mirrored by the roughly contemporary presence of kinnaru in Mesopotamian 
lexical tradition. 35 While the cognate zannaru evidently prevailed in southern 
Mesopotamia during the OAkk. and Ur III periods, P. Michalowski has plausibly 
suggested that the currency of kinnaru at OB Mari may not be due solely to 
Amorite influence, but represent the same larger regional usage that accounts 
for kinnarum at Ebla. 36 

While kinnaru has not yet appeared in the extant portions of any OB lexical 
text, it most probably was present in some strands of the scribal tradition in 
this period. This is the readiest explanation for a pair of parallel passages in 


29 FM 4:70n465, 221-222 (no. 42.4-5); Ziegler 2006a:347nl8; FM 9:41, 50. 

30 See p61,105-111, 245, 250, 258-272,302. 

31 Berlin, Vorderasiatisches Museum, VA 7224: MgB 2/2:76-77 fig. 59; DCPIL:44 fig. l(i); AMEL:60 
fig. 21. A suggested connection with Inanna-Dumuzi cult is doubtful: MgB 2/2:76 (following 
Moortgat); embraced by MAIP:76. 

32 OAkk. cylinder seal: RlA 6:581 (Collon, *Leier B, §2 II.5.a); MgB 2/2:64-65 (fig. 43). Ur III figu¬ 
rine: MgB 2/2:66-67 (fig. 47-48); AMEL:38-39 and fig. 14; DCPIL:44 fig. l(h). OB material: MgB 
2/2:76-77 (fig. 59), 90-91 (fig. 76-77, 80); AMEL:59-60. 

33 HMI:79; Stauder 1961:12-19; AMEL:38-39. 

34 This is implicit in Lawergren’s analysis, who in DCPIL includes them among his ‘thin lyres’, 
which he connects with kinnaru (58-59). 

35 See above p54, 79 and Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” 4c. 

36 Michalowski 2010b:122. 
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MB (later second millennium 37 ) exemplars of two distinct lexical series, found 
in areas outside of Babylonia itself. 38 From HAR.ra =hubullu (Hh), 39 as it was 
known at the Syrian site of Emar on the upper Euphrates in the fourteenth or 
thirteenth century, comes the following triad of equations: 

Hh, Emar 40 

za_an MUS za-na-ru: qa-an ta-bi-tum 41 

za_an MUS ki-in-na-ru 

za_an MUS ti-in-du-u 

MUS functions here as a logogram, one way of designating the goddess Inanna; 
the signs ZA.AN are plausibly taken by M. Gantzert as a phonetic gloss of the 
underlying pronunciation (the first part of zannaru). 42 Each of the three entries 
here was thus considered a variety of ‘Inanna-instrument’, and closely compa¬ 
rable or akin. One may note here the OAkk. seal, which shows a bull-lyre played 
before the goddess Inanna/lshtar. 43 Further permutations of‘Inanna-instrument’ 
( giS za. d Inanna, giS za.mf d Inanna, etc.) are known from other Mesopotamian 
lexical texts, and lyres are commonly so described in Hittite sources. 44 Note that 
Zannaru also occurs as one of the names by which Ishtar was known in a passage 
of the Hymn to the Queen of Nippur (a MB cento of earlier sources); as Zannaru 
she was “the wise/skillful goddess” and “honored by Dagan,” the latter phrase 
suggesting a special connection with the middle Euphrates and North Syria. 45 


37 In this usage ‘Middle Babylonian’ is chronological, not geographical. 

38 I thank tjoan Westenholz and Yoram Cohen for confirming the likelihood of this point (commu¬ 
nication, November 2011 and July 2013, respectively). 

39 HAR.ra is now also read/known as ur5-ra: see e.g. Veldhuis 1997:46. 

40 Arnaud 1987 no. 545, lines 391-393’ (p. 76); I print the text as it appears in Gantzert 2008, 
1:102 (Hh VI.10-12), also 1:118 and 11:65 (composite text, entry 4253a-c), where the first two signs 
are interpreted as a phonetic gloss (see below). Note that the wood determinative is written only 
at beginning and end of the column: Civil 1989:14. Dating: Pentiuc 2001:10; Civil 2004:5. 

41 Cohen 2010:825-826, has recently reread this ‘second gloss’ as qa-an ta-bi-tum (see CAD s.v. 
timbuttu: stringed instrument), thus correcting ka-[a]n-da-bi-tu4 in the texts of Arnaud and 
Gantzert. 

42 I owe this reference to Sam Mirelman (communication, June 2013). 

43 MgB 2/2:64-65, fig. 42. See further Heimpel, “Balang Gods,” p574. 

44 For Hittite, see p89-96. Material collected by CAD s.v. zannaru; discussions in Sjoberg 1965:64-65; 
MSL 6:119,123, n81,142; Lambert 1982:213; RlA 6:573 (Kilmer, *Leier A); Lawergren and Gurney 
1987:41; Krispijn 1990:12; HKm:98. 

45 Lambert 1982 for text and commentary: Zannaru at III.65-68, cf. IV.28, where Inanna is 
“offspring of Dagan.” The most important cult-site of Dagan was at Tuttul, at the confluence 
of the Euphrates and Balikh rivers; he received state worship at Ebla, and theophoric PNs show 
that he was venerated throughout northern Syria, including Mari and as far north as Tell Beydar, 
from at least late pre-Sargonic times onwards: Feliu 2003:8-41. An equation of Zannaru here 
with the zannaru instrument—which could also accord with her being named by and “beloved 
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Now the scribal traditions of Emar and other cities of the so-called western 
periphery—including Ugarit—are known to derive from those of OB southern 
Mesopotamia. 46 But because they also contain a number of local innovations and 
expansions, it was natural, when our passage of Emar Hh was viewed in isola¬ 
tion, to see kinnaru as a secondary elaboration of the entry for zannaru. 47 But the 
same sequence has now turned up in a tablet from Assur (Assyria), part of the 
series Diri = (w)atru (a difficult collection of compound logograms) which also 
derives from an OB tradition of the south: 48 

Diri, Assur 49 

[z]a-an-na-ru GIS.ZA.MUS zannaru 

[] [GIS.ZA].MUS kinnaru 

[] [GIS.ZAj.MUS tindu 

Here too, presumably, ZA is a phonetic gloss, and GIS the determinative ‘wood’. 
The agreement of Hh and Diri is so close that the passages should be considered 
duplicates. 50 Although such correspondences are not extensive in OB exemplars 
of Hh and Diri, there are enough “to believe that the two compositions influenced 
each other” (the direction of influence is unclear in any given case). 51 The simplest 
conclusion to be drawn from this material is that kinnaru, if it did not persist from 
the third millennium in Mesopotamian lexical tradition, re-entered two or more 
branches in the OB period thanks to the instrument’s currency in the Amorite 
age. It then ‘returned’ to the western peripheral cities as part of the scribal tradi¬ 
tion, and passed independently northward into Assyria. Whatever the explana¬ 
tion, the probable OB scribal currency of kinnaru has interesting implications for 
the treatment of the Divine Kinnaru in the pantheon texts of Ugarit. 52 


of” Ea/Enki—is assumed by CAD s.v.; MSL 6:119,123, andn81; Sjoberg 1965:64-65; questioned by 
Lambert 1982:213.1 thank tjoan Westenholz for feedback here (2/2011). 

46 Veldhuis 1997:67, 70-71, stressing that the relationships between OB traditions and their MB 
descendants on the western periphery cannot be precisely determined before the lexical texts 
from Ugarit are fully published. For the latter, see van Soldt 1995:171-175. 

47 Pentiuc 2001:98; DCPIL:59; Michalowski 2010b:122. 

48 For Diri generally, see Veldhuis 1997:56,117; Civil 2004:4-6. 

49 Diri III.043-045:1 follow the mise-en-page of Civil 2004:138. His text as presented is, like a Greek 
or Latin edition, an editorial composite from several exemplars. See his textual notes on 139 for 
the reading ki]n-na-ru in Assur 11884 (exemplar E: key on 134); cf. 6, “the significant sources for 
[Diri III] are all M[iddle] Assyrian].” The text is in the so-called 1-2-4 format (Civil 2004:4), where 
the first column is a ‘reading gloss’ or phonological ‘description’ of the compound ideogram in 
column 2; the final column contained the Aklc. translation. For lexical text formats, see generally 
CANE:2305-2314 (Civil). 

50 Cf. Veldhuis 1997:118 (on two other parallels from OB texts of Hh and Proto-Diri): “Since the item 
is repeated three times both in ur5-ra [i.e. Hh] and in Proto-Diri we may safely assume that the 
sections duplicate.” 

51 See Veldhuis 1997:118-120. 

52 See pl21-122. 
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The Amorite Connection 

One must in any case assume, on general historical grounds, some integration 
of Amorite musical traditions into a wider Mesopotamian music-stream. We 
should therefore examine the broader cultural phenomenon in more detail, as 
it may further illuminate the position of the kinnaru in this time and place, and 
ultimately perhaps help account for its divinization at Ugarit and elsewhere in 
the West. 

Increasing numbers of Amorite names in Ur III texts indicate a gradual 
process of infiltration and integration into Mesopotamian society during the 
late third millennium. 53 In the first centuries of the second, many Mesopotamian 
cities were controlled by dynasties of Amorite descent. The whole complex 
process is reflected in several compositions dealing with the god Martu, a 
Sumerocentric eponym for the Amorite parvenus. 54 In the so-called Marriage 
of Martu, he is presented as a powerful but crude barbarian seeking a bride 
among the local gentry. 55 His people are mocked for their nomadic ways, eating 
raw meat, ignorance of the gods and their temples, and the inability to recite 
prayers. 56 The text’s conclusion is broken, but presumably Martu succeeded in 
his suit, and so at last won a place in polite society. There are also two hymns to 
Martu, much like those for other Sumerian gods, which seem to show his inte¬ 
gration into the Mesopotamian divine order. While keeping his savage power, he 
is accepted as a son of An, favored by Enlil, and ranked among the great gods. 57 
As such he now enjoys the perquisites of civilization, including a ‘normal’ cult: 

In holy songs musicians sing of him—the dearly cherished one, the god, 
the man of the hills, renowned everywhere—and promote his name 
gloriously. Martu, son of An, it is sweet to praise you! 58 

These texts make it reasonable to suppose the Amorite adoption or adapta¬ 
tion of Mesopotamian liturgical practices in the course of their acculturation. 
This inference is supported by the case of Ishme-Dagan, the fourth king of Isin, 
who, while bearing an Amorite name, promoted a late flowering of Sumerianizing 


53 Buccellati 1966, with the problems raised by Michalowski 2011:82-121. 

54 See generally Klein 1997; Pongratz-Leisten 2011:93-94; other texts, in which Amorites are char¬ 
acterized in similar terms as the portrait of Martu to be discussed, are collected in Buccellati 
1966:89-95, cf. 330-332. 

55 Ironically, the bride herself seems to have an Amorite name— d Adgarudu < Ashratu, cognate with 
Athirat: Cross 1973:57; Smith and Pitard 2009:377. 

56 Marriage of Martu (ETCSL 1.7.1), 126-141. Romer 1989; Kramer 1990; Klein 1993; Klein 1996. 

57 Martu A/B (ETCSL 4.12.1, 4.12.2). 

58 Martu A, 57-59, translation ETCSL; cf. Falkenstein 1959:120-140. 
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literary activity, including more than twenty royal hymns. 59 In one of these is 
found a “direct imitation” 60 of Shulgi’s boasts of musical prowess—including 
expert command of the zannaru: 

I have devoted myself to the art of singing, and know the occasions 
when praise songs are to be sung. That I am eminent in the perfor¬ 
mance style for ... songs; that I know how to intersperse appropriate 
words with the accompaniment of the fingers and instruments; that I 
have mastered the drumsticks, the sa-es, the sabitum, the harhar and 
the zanaru instruments; that I have completely mastered the devel¬ 
oped aspects of the art of singing and the recondite points of... songs— 
all these things the scholars and the composers of my ... songs have put 
in my great songs and have declared in my hymns. 61 

If such posturing was largely symbolic, it was so within a Neo-Sumerian ideo¬ 
logical framework; the important point is its purposeful resurrection by Ishme- 
Dagan, which he grounded in a real cultural program. 62 

Similarly the king of Mari continued to promote Sumerian cult-music. We 
find a music-instructor requesting a gift from the king for teaching his students 
balang-compositions, while an Ishtar ritual, discussed below, contains cues for a 
number of Sumerian lamentation-songs. 63 

The Amorites’ own ancestral culture, however, is practically invisible in the 
archaeological and written record. With the exception of PNs, their language 
went largely undocumented, since textual production continued to be in 
Akkadian and literary Sumerian. Nevertheless, the Amorites and their kings 
evidently maintained a sense of distinct ethnic identity. This may be inferred 
first from a large corpus of PNs, often theophoric (and so giving limited theolog¬ 
ical information), or containing words relating to social structure, tribal ances¬ 
tries, and a semi-nomadic cultural background. 64 A relatively high proportion 
of Mariot scribes, carriers of literate Mesopotamian culture, nevertheless bore 
Amorite names. Constant political relations with the West probably further 
encouraged the preservation of inherited traditions, and perhaps the mother 


59 Romer 1965; Klein 1990:65-67. 

60 Klein 1990:67. 

61 Ishme-Dagan A + V, 10-20 (ETCSL 2.5.4.01, 367-377). For the joining of A and V, Ludwig 1990:161- 
162 with Frayne 1998:7, 9. 

62 For a detailed comparison with Shulgi, and other parallels, see Ludwig 1990:189-200; Klein 
1990:72-79; Frayne 1998:20-23. But note also Michalowski 2005:201, et passim on innovations in 
the hymnography of Ishbi-Erra, first king of Isin. 

63 FM 9:237-238 (no. 59); cf. Durand 1992:127; Ziegler 2006a:346, 348, 352; Ziegler 2010:122-123. 

64 Huffmon 1965; Buccellati 1966; Gelb 1980. 
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tongue, for some part of the OB period. 65 The case of Zimri-Lim is suggestive: as 
a young exile he went west to Aleppo and the court of Yarim-Lim, the powerful 
king of Yamhad who became his father-in-law through interdynastic marriage 
to the princess Shibtu. 

It would hardly be surprising if, in the cosmopolitan musical environment 
that is clearly seen in the administrative texts, the kings of Mari equally culti¬ 
vated their Amorite musical heritage. An event of special interest here is the 
arrival at Mari of a caravan from Hazor carrying three Amorite musicians, for 
whom Zimri-Lim exchanged three of his own musiciennes. 66 Whether Amorite’ 
here has an ethno-linguistic or only a geographical sense is unclear, but it is 
likely enough to be both. 67 The text is equally valuable for tying Canaan, other¬ 
wise poorly documented in MBA texts, into a larger, cosmopolitan musical 
world. From the earlier reign of Yasmah-Addu, a letter from the chief musical 
instructor complains about the quality of Amorite musiciennes who had been 
brought back from a westward military expedition in support of Qatna (“They 
are all truly cold and old. There’s not a single woman among them!”). 68 They 
were six in number, a small subset of the ninety-four women whose training 
he managed. 69 The ‘Benjaminite’ musiciennes sent by Zimri-Lim to Aleppo, 
mentioned above, are also probably relevant, as the Banu-Yamina was an 
Amorite tribal group in the area of Mari. 70 These texts indicate an awareness 
of Amorite music as something identifiable across a considerable geographical 
range. It was a distinct strand within the complex web of musical traditions 
that were brought together and elaborated by the royal courts of Mari, Qatna, 
Aleppo, and elsewhere. 

The fairly prominent position of the kinnaru at Mari thus becomes more intel¬ 
ligible. The presence of these lyres among other cult-objects indicates that they 
were being constructed not solely for novelty entertainment in the harem, but 
for more lofty roles. 

We saw that the Bible, in crediting its kinnor’s invention to Jubal, not only 
traces it to the distant past, but makes it part of a semi-nomadic lifestyle; and 
while in isolation this may seem a romantic anachronism, the portrait is gener¬ 
ally confirmed by the Beni-Hassan tomb-painting. 71 A comparable intersec- 


65 Durand 1992:123-126; Durand 1997 1:39-40. 

66 For this event, Bonechi 1992; Malamat 1999; Malamat 2003; Ziegler 2006a:4; FM 9:19-20. 

67 Cf.FM 9:19-20. 

68 FM 9:217-220 (no. 52.8’—9’), following her translation. For the political background, Charpin and 
Ziegler 2003:101-102,124-125. 

69 FM 4 37; cf. FM 9:20, 85nl4. 

70 For the Banu-Yamina, see e.g. CANE:1238 (Whiting). 

71 See p44-45. 
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tion of music-making and a semi-legendary nomadic past may also be inferred 
behind king-lists relating to Amorite dynasts of Babylon and Assyria. 

The Assyrian King List famously lists seventeen ancestral “kings who dwelled 
in tents.” 72 This section agrees partially with the Genealogy of the Hammurabi 
Dynasty (GHD ), where several pairs of cognate rhyming names reveal that the 
two texts derive from a common heritage of myth-making, and suggest “that 
this segment of the tradition was originally preserved as some kind of desert 
chant—perhaps as part of oral epic of early tribal heroes.” 73 The ancient ‘kings’ 
of these texts are in reality a variety of tribal eponyms—names and relation¬ 
ships that were probably gradually recomposed over the generations to reflect 
shifting political and social patterns in relations between various Amorite 
groups and the urban states with which they interacted. 74 One of the names 
(Ditanu/Didanu) resurfaces at Ugarit as a quasi-deity and seemingly an ancestor 
of the royal line. 75 

The fluidity of this material would indeed accord with a derivation from 
some form of oral epic tradition. Numerous ethnographic analogies show 
that musical accompaniment is often involved in such narrative singing; most 
common are stringed instruments, which provide in a single convenient package 
both tonal material and the rhythm essential for structuring verse. Note that 
the performance medium for the preservation of the GHD was royal ancestor 
cult, internal evidence showing that it was used in the course of a kispu ritual, 
when food and drink were offered to the ghosts of kings past. 76 We encountered 
something of the sort at Ebla, where I argued for the involvement of kinnarum- 
threnody; similarly at Ugarit I will explore the symbolic importance of the 
kinnaru in royal mortuary cult. 

Divine Instruments and the Amorite World 

The third-millennium practice of divinizing instruments continued strong in 
the OB period. Years named after the dedication of Zih'ssu-drums are known for 
Immerum of Sippar (ca. 1845), Itur-Samas of Kisurra (ca. 2138), and Iter-Pisa 
of Isin (ca. 1833-1831). 77 An inscription of Warad-Sin of Larsa (ca. 1834-1823) 
commemorated a lilissu (and perhaps also a BALAG) “dedicated for his own life 


72 ANET:564; CS 1 no. 1.135 (here p. 463). 

73 Finkelstein 1966:112. 

74 See Michalowski 1983:243-246. 

75 Lipiriski 1978; HUS:613; RCU:113-114nl24. 

76 Finkelstein 1966:113-116; cf. CANE:1239 (Whiting). 

77 See PHG:99-100, with reference to the issue of semantic shift and performance contexts of 
BAFAG (see p531, 573 ); cf. Gabbay 2014 §4. 
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and for the life of his father.” 78 Years were also named from the dedication of ala- 
drums by two early nineteenth-century kings, one in the temple of Zababa by 
Iawium of Kish, 79 the other in that of Nanna by Manana of Urum/llip. 80 

An administrative text from Mari records a large consignment of silver and 
gold sent to Tuttul, in northern Syria, for decorating ‘Ninigizibara’. 81 We saw this 
name earlier applied to an instrument built and dedicated by Ibbi-Sin of Ur. 82 
Ninigizibara is otherwise well known from Ur III and OB god-lists, where it can 
appear as a “GU4.BALAG advisor of Inanna.” 83 Animal offerings to Ninigizibara 
are also attested at Uruk, once “on the occasion of a lamentation rite which 
accompanied a circumambulation starting from the gate of the Gipar,” and in a 
number of other ritual contexts. 84 

Most striking of all, as a comparandum for Kinyras, is a detail in the OB 
balang-composition (or ‘oratorio’) Uru’amma’irabi (That City Which Has Been 
Pillaged), in which Inanna lamented the destruction of her city, temple, and 
the balang Ninigizibara itself, as well as Dumuzi’s infidelity and death. 85 In this 
work, Ninigizibara seems to be treated as Inanna’s husband or lover, “sharing] 
Inanna’s bedroom as an intimate partner of the goddess.” 85 Other laments show 
that it was a trope of these compositions to include the balang, or its hall, among 
what has been destroyed in a city or temple. 87 

Uru’amma’irabi also featured in a ritual performed at Mari itself during 
the reign of Yasmah-Addu, which focused on the balang Ninigizibara. This text 
gives us our most detailed glimpse of how divinized instruments might serve in 
complex ceremonies, in this case a sequence of lamentation rites involving the 


78 RIME 4 2.13.1002, iii: 4’-9’; PHG:99 (quotation), noting: “Another possibility is that the sequence 
balag li-li-is (zabar) is to be understood as ‘balag and (bronze) lilissu drum’, perhaps indicating 
that in this period the balag stringed instrument was still used in cult together with the lilissu 
drum.” (The same interpretive issue arises with the inscription of Hammurabi discussed on 
p86-87.) See also Gabbay 2014 §4; Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” 44. 

79 Simmons 1960:83 (ii); Charpin 1978:28n56, chronology on 40; cf. Mirelman 2014. 

80 Simmons 1960:76-77 (kk, 11); Charpin 1978:28 (e), chronology on 40; cf. Mirelman 2014. 

81 The text is ARM 25 566 = Joannes 1985:111-112 no. 10; cf. FM 3:47, discussing this goddess’s 
relationship to Dagan at Tuttul; PHG:106; RlA 9:382 (Heimpel, *Ninigizibara); Heimpel, “Balang- 
Gods,” 23g2 . 

82 See p22. 

83 Heimpel 1998:10-11; RlA 9:382-384 (Heimpel, *Ninigizibara); Gabbay 2014 §10 and n23 (quota¬ 
tion); PHG:106-107; Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” 23. 

84 FM 3:47; RlA 9:382-384 (Heimpel, *Ninigizibara, quotation 383), noting several contexts in which 
Ninigizibara is known from Umma (see Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” 23). 

85 CFAM:536-603; Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” 47. 

86 Volk 2006:94, line 14 withPHG:112-113 (quotation), raising the question of Ninigizibara’s gender; 
also Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” Section 2d and 23f . 

87 See for example Uruhulake ofGula (She of the Ruined City), a+45, 48 (CFAM:256, 262) and Abzu Pelam 
(The Defiled Apsu), 86 (CFAM:55, 60); I thank U. Gabbay for these references (communication, July 
2012). See further Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” 49. 
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king himself. 88 On the last day of an unnamed month, the goddess’s temple was 
purified and the instrument set up before her. The king and other participants, 
including lamentation-priests and ensembles of male and female musicians, 
were carefully arranged around and facing Ninigizibara, which was itself flanked 
by various cultic symbols. 89 An elaborate series of rites then unfolded, punctu¬ 
ated by lamentation-singing; the structure of this ritual seems to be informed 
by the sequence of elements in Uru’amma’irabi itself. 90 Laments were somehow 
conjoined with prophecy by an ‘ecstatic’ ( muhhum ), although the precise rela¬ 
tionship between the two practices is unclear. 91 

It may be that Ninigizibara was not actually played in these performances, 
but was the object of song “as a representation of Inanna herself... in her aspect 
as a lamenting goddess.” 92 This interpretation would fit nicely with the idea, 
attested in both Greek and ANE sources, that lamentable situations like war and 
royal deaths are times when lyre-music should be stilled. 93 At the same time, 
the participating ensembles make it quite certain that instrumental music, 
including strings, was indeed heard. Thus, while Ninigizibara itself might repre¬ 
sent the stilling of music, the ritual as a whole will have used music to reverse 
the divine mood—the normal function of lamentation singing. 94 Perhaps sympa¬ 
thetic vibration played a role here, since an unplayed Ninigizibara would still 
murmur in response to the music of others. Was this seen as evidence that the 
instrument was indeed alive, had its own voice, and was itself lamenting? 

The Mari tablet, which records silver and gold for Ninigizibara, makes it quite 
possible that, with other texts involving precious metals for musical instru¬ 
ments, we are again dealing with divinized specimens. We saw above that the 
kinnaru is attested in just such a context. Indirect support for the deduction 
comes from the urzababitum included in the same transaction, which transpired 


88 OB Ishtar ritual from Mari: Dossin 1938; FM 3 2, the name appearing as d Ningizippara at i.8’, 
10’ (see comments on 47), also in “Le rituel d’Estar d’lrradan,” FM 3 3 i.21’ (cf. p62); FM 9:55-64; 
Nissinen et al. 2003:80-82 (nos. 51-52), with further literature; cf. PHG:106; Ziegler 2010:126-127. 

89 Cf. FM 3:48, with the illustration of FM 9:56. 

90 See FM 3:49-50; FM 9:61 (on ii.19’); PHG:182-183. 

91 FM 3 2 ii.19’—27’, and the comparable 3 iii.4’—13’, is unfortunately lacunose. See remarks of 
Durand 1988:386-387; FM 3:50; Nissinen et al. 2003:82n a; FM 9:61, 63-64. Stokl 2012:211-214 
rejects a direct link between music and ecstatic prophecy. But key readings are quite uncer¬ 
tain, and the immediate conjunction of musicians and ecstatics in both texts must be somehow 
significant. The instructions may be elliptical, not fully elaborating the stages of ‘collaboration’ 
between musicians and ecstatics. 

92 U. Gabbay (communication, July 2012); cf. also Ziegler’s observations on the instrument in FM 
9:60 (on i 8’), 62 (on iii, 12, 14, 18, 28). Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” Section 4a, suggests that the 
instrument was indeed played—an “illogical element.” 

93 See p41, 291-303. 

94 See p23-29. 
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under Zimri-Lim. For another Mari text, this time from the reign of Yasmah- 
Addu, in referring to a group of instruments ready for royal ‘audition,’ mentions 
the incomplete status of an urzababitum whose name incorporates that of the 
king himself: Samsi-Yasmah-Addu, ‘Yasmah-Addu is my Sun’. 95 This must be 
a divinized instrument. The name, to judge from the parallels, seems to place 
Yasmah-Addu in the position of a master-god who will be served by the urza¬ 
babitum. 96 We encountered another such ‘King of Kish instrument’ in the texts of 
Shulgi, and one appeared in a god-list as servant of Ninurta; the complex model 
of‘musical cognition’ this implies brings together king, past king, and the divine 
through the medium of royal music. 97 To find yet another urzababitum in the 
service of Mari’s monarch, and even bearing his own name, raises interesting 
questions about the intersection of musical ideology and the tradition—that is, 
the handing down—of royal power. 98 It may even be that Yasmah-Addu’s urza¬ 
babitum is the very one which Zimri-Lim—his successor from a rival dynasty- 
caused to be adorned. 

Finally one must note a Babylonian royal inscription relating to the fortieth 
year of Hammurabi’s reign. The king marked his defeat of Zimri-Lim and the 
destruction of Mari by dedicating two musical instruments and a standard in 
the Emeslam, a temple of Nergal in Kutha (a day’s ride northeast of Babylon): 

Eternal seed of kingship, mighty king, king of Babylon, king of all the 
Amorite land, king of Sumer and Akkad, when he captured Mari and 
its villages, destroyed its wall, and turned the land into ru[bble heaps 
(and) rujins, he set up a BALAG and a bronze kettledrum (for) holy 
songs, which please the heart, etc. 99 

We saw two earlier dedications of a BALAG, one by Gudea of Lagash, the other 
by Ibbi-Sin, last of the Ur III emperors. These events were of sufficient polit¬ 
ical importance to give their names to the year in question. These parallels 
underscore the gravity of Hammurabi’s action, and show this self-consciously 
Amorite king to be equally a pious perpetuator of Mesopotamian cult practice 


95 See FM 9:221-222 (no. 53.7-8), arguing against an alternative interpretation of this name 
as belonging to a musician. So too U. Gabbay (communication, March 2010): “An urzababitum 
instrument in Mari is called Samsi-Yasmah-Addu ... surely referring to the king of Mari of this 
name ... which again shows the connection of this instrument to kings.” Cf. Heimpel, “Balang- 
Gods,” p627. 

96 Is the sun god also somehow invoked? 

97 See p35-36. 

98 Cf. pl34-141. 

99 Sollberger and Walker 1985; but I follow the text and translation of RIME 4 3.6.11, who read 
BALAG in line 31 (the passage quoted here is lines 23-34). 
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(“king of all the Amorite land, king of Sumer and Akkad ”). 100 The context also 
permits reasonable guesses about the significance of the dedication. That this 
was considered the right gesture to punctuate the king’s final triumph over 
Zimri-Lim is indicated, first, by the text’s immediate juxtaposition of the two 
events. Furthermore, the god Nergal, to whom the instruments are devoted, 
has already been invoked as “the terrifying king who [goes] at the head of the 
troops, who annihilates the enemy lands.” With Mari’s defeat, Hammurabi’s long 
and careful expansionist career reached a successful climax, giving him unri¬ 
valled control over the Babylonian heartland and the eastern stretches of the 
Amorite cultural sphere . 101 The instruments may therefore be seen as a gesture 
of thanksgiving to Nergal, on the one hand, and a symbol of Hammurabi’s New 
World Order on the other—with the vanquished enemy ushering in an age of 
peaceful, festive music, and the end of lamentation. 

Three key points remain uncertain. First, we cannot be sure that the BALAG 
of this text means ‘lyre’, for this is the period in which it seems to have made its 
transition to a kind of drum . 102 It may also be that BALAG functions merely as a 
determinative, qualifying the lilissu in some way . 103 Nor can we be certain that 
this BALAG was divinized, although the dedicatory context makes this prob¬ 
able. Finally, it is possible that BALAG may conceal some more properly Amorite 
instrument name, just as it was glossed as kinnarum by the scribes of Ebla and in 
the ED Practical Vocabulary . 104 If one could infer such an equation here, it might 
be that Hammurabi was expressing his triumph over a rival Amorite king with a 
gesture that was not only devout from a traditional Mesopotamian perspective, 
but also symbolically potent within the Amorite cultural continuum. 

Conclusion 

Amorite integration in Mesopotamia during the Ur III period and OB periods, 
combined with the continuing sense of Amorite identity across a wide 
geographical range, together provide a favorable environment for the emer¬ 
gence of a Divine Kinnaru . 105 The Martu texts hint at the assimilation of Amorite 

100 Hammurabi bears the title ‘king of all the Amorite land’ again in RIME 4 3.6.10, 8. 

101 See generally Kuhrt 1995:95-109; van De Mieroop 2005:64-79. RIME 4:344, follows Stol in 
suggesting that Hammurabi had already assumed the title “King of All the Amorite Land” in his 
thirty-fourth regnal year. 

102 Seep531, 573. 

103 See PHG:99, and above n78. 

104 See p54, 65-67, 79. 

105 Liverani 1971:61 writes of this period: “l’omogeneita delle popolazioni stanziate in Mesopotamia 
e in Siria (gli Amorrei) e gli ampli rapporti politici e commerciali tra le due aree (come sono 
esemplarmente documentati dai testi di Mari) rendevano particolarmente agevole il trapasso di 
idiologie e di procedimenti politico-sociali e religiosi.” 
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cult to Mesopotamian liturgical practices. Mari, where we can most clearly 
document Amorite traditions surrounded by ancient Mesopotamian cult prac¬ 
tices—including divinized instruments—should be considered a type-site in this 
respect too. The presence of an ecstatic prophet within the Ishtar/Ninigizibara 
ritual above is a suggestive case of West-meets-East. 106 So too the lexical equa¬ 
tion of kinnaru and zannaru (probably of OB date, but certainly MB), where their 
definition as Tnanna-instrument’ surely implies some theological interpreta¬ 
tion of the lyre—for typically divine balangs reflected and embodied various 
facets of their master gods. 107 It should be noted that Byblos, one traditional 
home of Kinyras, was within the cultural orbit of the Ur III emperors (Chapter 
19). The practice of divinizing lyres and other cult-objects may have been gener¬ 
ally adopted among the Amorites and other Syro-Levantine kings of the late 
third and early second millennium as part of a conscious emulation of the ideo¬ 
logical and cultural models of contemporary Babylonia. The kinnaru s impor¬ 
tance in royal cult—implicit at Ebla and Mari, and more clearly demonstrable 
elsewhere from the LBA onwards as the following chapters will show—provides 
a plausible motivation, with the instrument’s deep antiquity being matched by 
that of the royal cults themselves. 


106 Cf. FM 3:50: “Cette intervention d’un prophete occidental au sein d’une grande liturgie sumeri- 
enne, pour deconcertante qu’elle soit, montre bien a quel degre de syncretisme on en etait arrive 
dans la region d’Akkad.” For the Amorite dimension of the Mari prophetic texts, see Lemaire 
1996. 

107 See Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” passim. 
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T his chapter presents a selective survey of mainly LBA texts and 
iconography from cultural areas peripheral to, and closely engaged with, 
the Syro-Levantine linguistic and cultural sphere in which kinnaru was at home. 
From a vast body of more general evidence, I have assembled the material 
bearing most closely on the Kinnaru-Kinyras question. This investigation helps 
flesh out a larger background for both Kinnaru of Ugarit and that city’s lyre- 
culture (Chapter 7), and the Syro-Levantine lyric heritage of the Biblical world 
(Chapter 8). Beyond this, it provides compelling parallels for the diffusion of 
the knr and associated ideas to Cyprus already in the second millennium (n.b.). 
It also clarifies the cultural motivations that can account for such a develop¬ 
ment, including various ritual uses to which lyres were put, especially in royal 
contexts. Finally, it illuminates the processes by which such cult importations 
transpired; I pay special attention to ‘Ishtar’—vitally relevant for Kinyras given 
the goddess’s persistent association with stringed-instruments, and his inti¬ 
mate relationship with ‘Aphrodite.’ 

The'Inanna-Instrument'and Hittite Royal Ritual 

We have seen that both kinnaru and zannaru were defined as ‘Inanna-instrument’ 
( za_an MUS, g£za MUS) by Mesopotamian scribes probably already in the OB period. 1 
An equivalent expression, gi5d INANNA, is well-attested in Hittite sources. That 
this ‘Inanna-instrument’ was normally (if not exclusively) a lyre in the Hittite 
world is established by several sets of overlapping evidence. 2 First, gi * d INANNA is 
the most frequently attested instrument in Hittite texts, while lyres are the most 


1 See p77-79. 

2 For the following points, see Laroche 1955:72-73; Sjoberg 1965:64-65; Gurney 1977:34; de 
Martino 1987 and RlA 8:483-488 (*Musik A III); OzgiR 1988:99; Giiterbock 1995:57; AMEL:87; 
Klinger 1996:229-234; DCPIL:58-59; Ivanov 1999:587-589; HKm:97-106, with further references 
in nl93. 
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commonly represented in a rich iconographical record. 3 Second, the common 
qualification of the ‘Inanna-instrument’ as ‘large’ or ‘small’ ( gi5d INANNA.GAL 
and gi * d INANNA.TUR) may be correlated with the famous Inandik vase, which 
shows two sizes of lyre (Figure 7, and below). Third, the same size-distinction is 
reflected in the equivalent Hattic-Hittite terms hun-zinar and ippi-zinar, where 
the linguistic kinship of zinar to both kinnaru and zannaru is obvious to the 
eye (though the precise historical-cultural explanation is debated). 4 It is thus 
quite certain that gi§d INANNA typically means ‘lyre’, and that hun-zinar and 
ippi-zinar, though themselves but lightly attested, are regular referents of the 
Sumerograms. 

Still we should not be too categorical. 5 The Hittites embraced many regional 
cults, maintaining them with the appropriate liturgies. We hear of those who 
sang in Hittite, Hattie, Hurrian, Luwian, and ‘Babylonian’ (that is, Akkadian); 
some festivals brought together musicians from different parts of the kingdom. 6 
Since Sumerograms can represent various languages, and since gi§d INANNA is 
often found in connection with foreign musicians and/or rites deriving from 
different ethnic spheres, 7 the expression must sometimes have designated 
instruments not called zinar. In rituals of Hurrian extraction, we shall see, the 
underlying word was, or at least would once have been, kinnaru. 

This point bears especially on the position of harps (not lyres) in second- 
millennium Anatolia, Syria, and the Levant, where they are represented much 
less frequently than lyres—a sign of some exceptional and/or exotic status. 
This, when combined with clear morphological sympathies, shows that these 
instruments were more or less consciously Mesopotamianizing; and that in turn 
raises questions about the retention and development of associated theological 
concepts as they passed beyond the two rivers. Representing Syria is a fifteenth- 
century cylinder-seal from Alalakh, showing a female harper performing with 

3 See the recent catalogue of HKm with extensive bibliography for each piece. 

4 See especially Ivanov 1999:588-589, proposing a proto-Luwian adaptation behind the three 
forms, e.g. WS ki- > proto-Luw. k“i- > zi- (whence Hatt./Hitt. zinar ) > za- (Aklc./Sum. zannaru, this 
last stage not being fully explicated by the author). The third-millennium date which these devel¬ 
opments require could also account for several apparent cognates in Caucasian languages noted 
by Ivanov (see p6l). A Luwian hypothesis does seem promising in view of that language’s early 
‘superstrate’ relationship to Hittite (Yakubovich 2010:227-238). But it would remain to explain 
how a (proto-)Luwian form could have become established in Mesopotamian usage by the OAkk. 
period. Ivanov is quick to concede that not all forms in z- need go back to a single development 
(palatalization of k- before front vowel is a common phenomenon). Note that Gurney’s rejection 
of a Luwian origin for Hatt./Hitt. zinar (in DCPIL:59) is not in itself insurmountable, as Hattie 
prefixes could have been added secondarily (Klinger 1996:230n408). 

5 Cf. Klinger 1996:233-235, with different emphasis. 

6 Pecchioli Daddi 1982:339-343; Haas 1994:539-615; CANE:1991 (G. McMahon); de Martino 
2002:624; HKm:9-14 et passim. 

7 Pecchioli Daddi 1982:329-336 passim; HKm:100-106 passim. 
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Figure 7 Musical rite in four registers. Inandik vase, ca. 1650-1550 (Old Hittite). 
Anadolu Medeniyetleri Muzesi, Ankara. Drawn from photos in Ozgug 1988. 
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Figure 8 Ishtar (?) playing harp before Ea. Modern impression of Syro-Hittite 
seal from Konya-Karahoyuk, ca. 1750. Drawn from Alp 1972 pi. 11, no. 22. 


a female drummer and dancer before an enthroned goddess; stylistic parallels 
corroborate an eastern origin or antecedents for the seal. 8 The numerous angle- 
harps of NK Egyptian art may be explained as musical imports from Levantine 
imperial holdings and/or the Syrian diplomatic periphery; at least some of 
those from the palace of Amarna (Figures 9,10) probably derive from dynastic 
marriages with Mitanni (see below). 9 A final example, one of several Anatolian 
representations, returns us to the question of Hittite scribal usage. This is a Syro- 
Hittite-style seal of Hittite OK date, from the palace of Konya-Karahoyiik, which 
probably shows Ishtar playing a harp before Ea and his vizier (Figure 8). 10 If so, 
the instrument would clearly deserve the title Tnanna-instrument’ as much as 
zinar, kinnaru, or zannaru. In other words, the designation’s essential ideas will 
have been predicated less upon narrow organological distinctions—partly or 
largely modern—than such factors as performance context and ritual poetics. 
In practice this means that, when seeking sympathies between Mesopotamian 


8 Alalakh cylinder-seal (Antakya 7989): see Collon 1982:74-75 no. 47, dating it to the first half of 
the fifteenth century, and suggesting parallels for the harp and throne at Nuzi and in Elam; cf. 
also Collon 1987 no. 664; Caubet 1996:30 fig. 8; RlA 8:489 fig. 2 (Collon, *Musik IB). The two harps 
in the Nuzi seal which Collon cites from Porada 1947:58, 116 no. 711 do provide a quite exact 
parallel; comparable forms are found in OB terracotta plaques: MgB 2/2:80-85 fig. 62-70. 

9 Hickmann 1954b:292; Green 1992:219; Manniche 2000:234; Manniche 2006. 

10 Alp 1972:120-121 and pi. 11.22; Esin 2002:514-515, 518 fig. 1, suggesting the 0A trading colony at 
MBA Kanesh as the conduit for such imagery. For the other two images, see HKm:57, 60 with pi. 
4 no. 14 (ceramic fragment with relief, sixteenth-fifteenth century), 68 with pi. 10 fig. 31 (terra¬ 
cotta figurine) and 32 (ceramic fragment with relief, thirteenth-twelfth century), 107-108. There 
are also two episodes in the Hurro-Hittite Kumarbi Cycle where Ishtar-Shaushka plays music to 
seduce (and thus overthrow) monstrous offspring raised by Kumarbi to challenge the storm-god 
Teshup; one of the instruments, in the Song ofUllikummi, is rendered as BALAG.DI, but its inter¬ 
pretation as lyre or harp is not secure, most preferring ‘drum’: CTH 345 (§35-37 in Hoffner and 
Beckman 1998:60-61). The parallel scene is in Song ofHedammu: CTH 348; fr. 11 in Siegelova 1971, 
with Hoffner and Beckman 1998:54 and 77nl4. See further HKm:112-115; Brison 2014:189-194. 
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and western musical theologies and ideologies, we need not be strictly bound by 
morphological constraints. These points will be important for understanding a 
key piece of LBA Cypriot evidence. 11 

Since hun-zinar and ippi-zinar contain Hattie prefixes, it is generally and 
rightly held that zinar itself was borrowed into Hittite from Hattie. 12 This must 
relate to the integration of Hattian mythology, festivals, cult, and ritual processes 
into Hittite life after Hattusili I (ca. 1650-1620) transferred his dynastic seat 
from Kanesh to Hattusha. 13 The long-term impact of Hattie cult-lyric per se is 
indicated by the Hittite use of zinar/zinir to mean ‘music’ generally; thus, for 
the Hittites, as doubtless for the Hattians, ritual music was preeminently lyre- 
music, whatever other instruments may have complemented it. 

The early Hattian-Hittite use of large and small lyres is best illustrated by 
the Inandik vase of the seventeenth or sixteenth century (Figure 7)—a piece 
which also gives a vivid impression of the potential complexity and grandeur of 
Hittite music-rituals generally. Various stages of action are presented across four 
registers involving priests, priestesses, offering-bearers, libation-preparers, 
acrobats, and musicians—with lyres predominant, but also cymbals and lutes. 14 
The whole composition, and the ritual actions shown therein, climax in a scene 
of explicit sexual intercourse. Here, if anywhere, one might hope to vindicate 
the kind of ‘hands-on’ hierogamy once readily imagined by many scholars not 
so long ago. The objections and cautions raised by more recent critics have 
certainly done much to refine our understanding of the disparate phenomena 
traditionally grouped under ‘Sacred Marriage’, some of which we encountered 
in connection with Shulgi of Ur. 15 The carnality of the Inandik vase, however, is 
hard to dismiss completely. Some would see the ritual depicted as a local emula¬ 
tion of contemporary Mesopotamian practice, a royal rite in honor of Inanna/ 
Ishtar or an epichoric equivalent. 16 Others look to an indigenous procreation 
festival and royal initiation rites. 17 Be this as it may, the scene should be born 
in mind when considering the connection between Kinyras and Aphrodite in 


11 See p383-392. 

12 Wegner 1981:155-156; Guterbock 1995:57; DCPIL:58-59; Ivanov 1999:587-588; HKm:97-106. 

13 See generally Klinger 1996, especially 229-234, 740-754. Ethnomusicologists might see in this an 
example of “museum effect” (Nettl 1985:28), though ‘temple effect’ would be better here. 

14 Cf. Ozgiig 1988:99. In the ritual text KUB 25.1 rev. v.11-16, the large lyre, while playing together 
with drum, cymbals, lute, and clapping, appears to be the lead instrument in the hands of a 
priest-singer: cf. HKm:102. 

15 See p37-40. 

16 Ozgiip 1988:92-104 (suggesting the OA trading colony at Kanesh as the locus of transmission, 
99); Wimber 2009:7. 

17 Alp 2000:19-20; Brison 2014:195 with references. 
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Greco-Roman mythology, and the church-fathers’ allegations of orgiastic sexual 
rites at Paphos. 18 

Hittite texts of the NK show that the zinar and other cult-objects enjoyed devo¬ 
tions similar to what is found in Sumerian sources. 19 One example relates to the 
Festival of the Crocus (AN.TAH.SUM), a major Spring celebration for the “Sun 
Goddess of Arinna and the Gods of the Hatti Land,” during which king and queen 
traveled to various temples to oversee a series of appropriate rites, involving at 
different junctures singers and incantation priests, including lamentations for 
several forms of Ishtar. 20 The numerous offerings prescribed during the prelimi¬ 
naries at Hattusha itself include the following: 

Next they attend to the [sc. holy] places with liver, w[ine]: once for 
the Altar ... once for the Throne-God, once for the Window, once for 
the Inside Chamber, once behind the Hearth, once for the Lyre of the 
Divinity. 21 

Presumably, this initial offering to the lyre helped ensure the efficacy of the 
lyre-performances that would transpire during several of the ceremonies. These 
included, among many drinking and offering rituals for various gods, one at 
the hesti, a temple associated with the underworld goddess Lelwani and royal 
ancestor cult; and a major performance of massed lyres at the ‘great assembly’. 22 

Similar procedures are found in other texts. 23 Offerings of sheep, cheese, 
bread, honey, groats, and libations of wine and beer, are attested for lyres along¬ 
side other cult-equipment and temple-furniture. 24 Another ritual, going back to 
the Hattie cult-stratum, calls for a soothsayer to anoint various utensils of the 
gods, including lyres, drums, and cymbals, alongside the god’s statue itself. 25 


18 See p222 and nl5. 

19 The following material is collected in HKm:101-102. For treatment of loci numinosi in Hittite 
temples more generally, see Popko 1978:14-28 (83-84 for musical instruments, suggesting that 
this was a development of the NK); Haas 1994:262-282 (with subsections on hearth, altar, roof, 
pilasters, etc.) and 682-684 for cult-music; further references in HKm:102n226. 

20 See generally Giiterbock 1960; Haas 1994:772-826; HKm:12. 

21 KBo 4.13 + KUB 10.82 rev. v.4-10; see Haas 1994:779; HKm:101n219. 

22 Haas 1994:780-781, 789-790, 794-795 (at the hesti, for which see generally 245; Singer 1983-1984 
1:112-115; Bachvarova forthcoming, passim), 796, 800 (great assembly), 801-802, 807, 817-818. 

23 KBo 17.74 with offerings to throne, hearth, etc., apparently with lyre accompaniment (the text is 
damaged): Neu 1970:18-35. KBo 19.128, probably also relating to the AN.TAH.SUM festival: Otten 
1971:8-9. Cf. Popko 1978:23, 83-84. 

24 KBo 4.13 rev. iv.7 (sheep for the ‘Lyre of the Divinity of the Father of the Sun God’): Badali 1991:80 
no. 60; for translation see HKm:101. KUB 20.43, 3’: Popko 1978:83; HKm: 101. 

25 KBo 33.167 rev. iv,16’-20’. Another lyre is anointed in KBo 23.42 + 27.119 rev. iv. 24’-25’. This is 
followed by a Hurrian passage. Cf. HKm:101. 
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Hittite sources are equally valuable for their comparatively detailed documen¬ 
tation of the cultic use of lyres. One tablet calls for lyre-music, accompanied 
by drums and cymbals, during a royal ritual connected with the Storm God of 
Zippalanda. 26 This ensemble predicts the pairing of lyre with frame-drum in 
several of the so-called Lyre-Player Group of Seals from eighth-century Cilicia 
(Chapter 21). Another drinking ritual has the royal couple sitting while a priest- 
singer plays the large lyre. 27 In a third, cymbals are given to the royal couple 
while lyres and drums continue to play. 28 Others again call for unaccompanied 
lyre-music. 29 

Several texts bring the lyre into connection with funerary and/or mortuary 
rituals. 30 One deals with the decoration of a lyre with silver (perhaps sheeting) 
for such a use. 31 Sometimes lamentation singers ( UmeS GALA) are specified as 
playing the instrument. 32 One ritual calls for drinks for the soul of the dead, 
with lyre accompaniment. 33 In other cases, however, lyre-music is specifically 
prohibited. 34 Thus, during a drinking ceremony for the soul of a deceased king 
or queen, on the second day of the royal funerary rites after cremation and 
gathering of the bones, the lyre was required to be still. 35 Nor were lyres to 
sound during a ritual for the death-goddess Lelwani (part of the AN.TAH.SUM 
festival). 36 

There was another such prohibition during the KI.LAM (‘gatehouse’) festival, 
an autumnal event designed to display “the unity of all parts of the core of the 
Hittite empire by bringing in regional performers and administrators to the 
Hittite capital, including male choruses and female choruses of maidens, each 
ceremonially presenting the results of their labor that sustained the kingdom.” 37 
Lyres—variously large or small, with and without singing—accompanied royal 


26 KUB 20.19 + 51.87 rev. iv,12’-14’: HKm:98. Lyre and drum specified together in what seems to be 
an entry-ritual: KBo 21.34 ii.9-10: HKm:100. 

27 KBo 20.85 rev. iv.1-5: HKm:98, cf. 102-103. 

28 KUB 56.46+ ii.3’-7’: HKm:99, cf. 102. 

29 HKm:99. 

30 HKm:103-104. 

31 KUB 30.25+ KBo 34.68 + KBo 39.4.25: Popko 1978:83; HKm:104. 

32 KBo 11.60 rev. 7-8’, 12-13’, 14-15’: HKm:102, cf. 161-162. 

33 HKm:103-104 with references. 

34 HKm:153-155. 

35 KUB 30.15 + 39.19.17-20 and KUB 30.23 + 39.13 ii.5: see Otten 1958:66, 72; HKm:155. Note that 
singing to the harp is sometimes specified for other funerary rituals, at least at certain junc¬ 
tures: see with references HKm:107. 

36 HKm:105,155. 

37 Quotation from Bachvarova forthcoming. For the festival generally, see Singer 1983-1984, with 
synopsis of events 1:58-64; Haas 1994:748-771; CANE:2666-2667 (de Martino, seeing a “visual 
parallel” among the musical orthostats of Alaca Hiiyiik, for which see HKm:66-67 and pi. 9-10 
[nos. 29-30]). 
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drinking ceremonies in honor of different gods at different junctures (including 
the ‘great assembly’), as well as a procession of cult-objects. But on the second 
day of the festival there was to be no music at all. 38 

The Syro-Hurrian Sphere 

Another major contribution made by the Hattusha archives comes from ritual 
texts deriving from the Hurrian cultural sphere. These, complemented by 
sources from elsewhere, especially North Syria, present further parallels for 
the veneration of cult-objects, including lyres, and illuminate other phenomena 
relevant to the Kinnaru-Kinyras question. 

Hurrian is a non-Semitic, non-Indo-European language with debated affini¬ 
ties. Hurrian-speakers are attested already in the Old Akkadian period (ca. 2340- 
2159) around the Khabur river valley to the north of Mesopotamia. By the early 
second millennium, they were spreading westwards through North Syria and as 
far as the area later known as Cilicia in southern Anatolia. 39 Key evidence comes 
from Alalakh (Tell Atchana), which in the early second millennium belonged 
to the kingdom of Yamhad, centered on Aleppo (where Zimri-Lim passed his 
youthful exile 40 ). Although this city was largely Amorite at the time, its onomas- 
ticon indicates a major Hurrian cultural presence; within several centuries 
half the population bore such names. 41 The city was then controlled by the 
substantially Hurrian kingdom of Mitanni, which emerged in the power vacuum 
following the Hittite sack of Babylon by Mursili I (ca. 1595). Mitanni came to 
dominate much of North Syria and southeast Anatolia in the fifteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries, and its cultural influence in the larger region was consider¬ 
able-including on Cyprus, Ugarit, and Kizzuwatna, an important Hurro-Luwian 
state that included the later Cilicia. The Hittite annexation of Kizzuwatna occa¬ 
sioned a major Hurrian cultural and religious influx in the fourteenth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries. 42 Consequently much of what we know about Hurrian culture 
comes, in this Syro-Hurrian form, from the Hittite archives. 

Already the texts of OB Mar i, we saw, probably attest Hurrian musical engage¬ 
ment with Mesopotamia and the Amorite world. 43 The same city has produced 
a collection of Hurrian incantations, which, along with later examples from 


38 See Singer 1983-1984 1:74, 103 and n48, with cult-object procession 89-97; Haas 1994:749, 
757-758, 760, 762, 764-766; HKm:ll, 100, 105, 154. 

39 See generally Wilhelm 1989. 

40 See p82. 

41 Draffkorn (Kilmer) 1959; Dietrich and Loretz 1966:188; Wilhelm 1989:13. 

42 Wilhelm 1989:71; Desideri and Jasink 1990:51-109 passim; KH:111-113 et passim. For the 
Kizzuwatnan rituals, see Haas and Wilhelm 1974; Miller 2004; Strauss 2006. 

43 See p76. 
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Ugarit and Hattusha, show that “Hurrian incantatory craft extended... from the 
Middle Euphrates through north Syria ... for over at least half a millennium.” 44 
Further evidence of Hurro-Mesopotamian musical interface comes from the 
songs of the Kumarbi Cycle, as retold in Hittite, which integrate Mesopotamian 
gods and cosmological elements into an otherwise Hurrian armature. 45 

But the most spectacular evidence of Hurro-Mesopotamian musical 
hybridity comes from Ugarit—the famous cult-hymns containing schematic 
representations of harmonic sequences based on the Akkadian terminology for 
musical intervals that goes back to the OB period or earlier. These terms were 
strongly Hurrianized through several centuries of oral transmission. 46 Although 
the hymns themselves were composed in Hurrian, the one complete specimen 
is addressed to Nikkal (< Ningal), an originally Sumerian moon goddess asso¬ 
ciated especially with Ur. These complex musical artifacts were more than 
learned curiosities, since they were archived according to the practical crite¬ 
rion of tuning, and therefore saw active liturgical use at Ugarit. 47 This living 
tradition explains the not-infrequent appearance of Hurrian hymnic elements 
embedded in other Ugaritian ritual texts. There is an example of this in one of 
the tablets that record offerings for Kinnaru (alongside many other gods). 48 So 
while Ugarit was apparently never a Mitannian vassal, Hurrian cultural influ¬ 
ence on the city was nevertheless quite extensive, with Hurrian hymnography 
vital to “l’aspect lyrique du culte”—whether or not, by the thirteenth century, 
the actual language was kept alive only by priests and other liturgists. 49 

The Hurrians may seem a world away from Greece. But the Song of Kumarbi s 
startling and celebrated anticipation of the Hesiodic succession myth, including 
the castration of Ouranos, vividly illustrates the material’s potential relevance 
to Classicists. 50 While western Anatolia is likely to have been a productive 


44 Mayer 1996:208; cf. Wilhelm 1989:70-71. At Mari: Thureau-Dangin 1939. For Hurro-Hittite incan¬ 
tations, see below. At Ugarit, pll9-120. 

45 Giiterbock 1948:132-133; Wilhelm 1989:59-60; EFH:105. The texts are conveniently collected 
and translated by Hoffner and Beckman 1998. That these were songs is shown by expressions 
like “I sing” ( ishamihhi ): see Giiterbock 1951:141; Hoffner 1988:143nl, 147; Beckman and Hoffner 
1985:23. 

46 Hagel 2005:293n22. 

47 The recovered hymns, so far as we know, were all composed in the qablttu tuning. The same 
organizing principle is seen in the MA song catalogue VAT 10101 (Ebeling 1919 no. 158; Ebeling 
1922; Kilmer 1965:267; Kilmer 1971:138). 

48 RS 24.643 = KTU/CAT 1.148, 13-17 (see pl20n5l). Cf. Pardee 1996a:67, noting the hymnic clas¬ 
sification of these verses by Laroche 1968:517-518. It is not certain, however, that this section of 
the text reflects an organic continuation of the earlier offering rite: TR:789 and n47. 

49 Pardee 1996a:67, 75-76; contrast Mayer 1996:205-206, 209-210. Ugarit and Mitanni: HUS:619-21, 
632 and n89 (Singer). 

50 CTH 344; Hoffner and Beckman 1998 no. 14, with further references on p95; ANET:120-121 
(Kingship in Heaven ). Comparison with Hesiod: Giiterbock 1948; Walcot 1966:1-26; West 
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Aegean interface, for Cyprus we should look rather to Cilicia/Kizzuwatna and 
coastal North Syria, both before and after the EIA Aegean migrations. Cilicia is 
the setting, for instance, of Zeus’ battle against Typhon, which clearly echoes 
another early Anatolian myth, the Tale of Illuyanka. 51 This Syro-Cilician theater 
is important for the Kinyras question, because several traditions trace his origin 
thence (Chapter 2l). 

The kinnaru was certainly current among Syro-Kizzuwatnan Hurrians. An 
administrative text from fifteenth-century Alalakh records a PN beginning 
with Kin(n)ar[- (the rest is damaged) as a recipient or possessor of a royally 
owned vineyard. 52 (Compare the use of Sum. balag as a name-forming element, 
including two cases of temple musicians. 53 ) Although any ethnic affiliations 
of this person are unknown, a roughly contemporary text from the same city 
puts down an individual’s profession as l(i kinnaruhuli ( ki-in-na-ru-hu-li ). This is a 
hybrid linguistic formation using the productive Hurrian agent suffix huh', and 
so means ‘kinnarist’. 54 The Hurro-Semitic fusion of this word, with its agentival 
force, echoes the active cultivation of Hurrian hymnography at nearby Ugarit. 

A second Hurro-Semitic agent form, u kinirtallas , occurs in a Hittite lexical 
text. This must relate to the influx of Hurrian ritual and cult in the NK, since 
Hittite, we saw, had its own word for lyre, zinar. The meaning of u kinirtallas is 
established by an adjacent entry, u NAR-as, where the Sumerogram NAR makes 
the effective meaning ‘kinnaru-singer’; similarly its counterpart in the Akkadian 
column, if correctly restored as za-am-ma-]ru, is simply ‘singer’. 55 These corre¬ 
spondences show that lyric accompaniment was often a normal part of song; 
conversely, a ‘kinnarist’ ( w kinnaruhuli, lu kinirtallas ) was not only a lyre-player, but 
a lyr e-singer. This will be an illuminating parallel for the otherwise ambiguous 
‘singers’ of Ugarit, the Cypro-Greek form kenyristes, and ‘Kinyras’ himself. 56 


1966:18-31; EFH:279-283, with further literature at 103nl20, 279n5; Bryce 2002:222-229; Lopez- 
Ruiz 2010:84-94. 

51 CTH 321; Hoffner and Beckman 1998 no. 1 (ANET:125-126); [Apollodoros] Library 1.6.3, etc. 

52 Dietrich and Loretz 1969a:48, no. 11 (Antakya 67), line 7: Kinar[i?]; the amount of distribution 
cannot be read. Cf. Sivan 1984:237. 

53 Balag is well attested as a name-forming element from ED I through the N-S period: Hartmann 
1960:165,169,182. 

54 Alalakh: AT 172.7: Dietrich and Loretz 1966:192 (defining as “indische Zither”) and 203n94; 
Laroche 1976-1977:148; Foxvog and Kilmer 1979-1988:440; vonSoden 1988; DCPIL:58 with 61n29. 
For the suffix, Wegner 2007:57-58, whose parallels make the translation 'kinnaru- maker’—some¬ 
times given as an alternative—seem less probable. Of course one and the same person might 
both make and play the instrument. 

55 KBo 1.52 obv. i.15-16. Hrozny 1917:52nl; Tischler et al. 1977:577-578; von Soden 1988; AMEL:87; 
Ivanov 1999:585; HKm:98 and nl98. 

56 Seepll5-118, 210-211, 432-435. 
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Two further Hurro-Hittite texts may bear on Syro-Hurrian kinnaru- 
culture. One belongs to the Itkalzi series, royal purification rites deriving from 
Kizzuwatnan tradition, conducted by a divination/incantation-priest (AZU). 
The text in question was a ritual for Tasmisari, probably the Hurrian throne- 
name of Tudhaliya III (ca. 1360-1344). 57 Although largely damaged—the moon- 
god Kusuh is mentioned for some reason—one clause contains signs interpre¬ 
table as the instrumental case ki-na-ra-a-i (‘with the lyre’); the next line, from an 
adjoining fragment, may contain the injunction ‘hear!’ (Hurr. ha-a-si ), though 
‘salve’ is also possible. 58 A musical reading would accord well enough with 
the larger generic context. 59 The second is a liver-omen text from the citadel 
of Hattusha, again highly fragmentary (Aleppo is mentioned), whose apodosis 
(‘then’ clause) contains the sequence ki-in-na-a-ri. 60 The divinatory context may 
make a musical interpretation seem unlikely. 61 Still, not only was Kinyras himself 
considered a diviner, but the Kinyradai of Roman Paphos (and doubtless earlier) 
practiced divination by entrails (extispicy)—an art which they believed came to 
them from Cilicia. 62 There are also signs that in third-millennium Mesopotamia 
extispicy was coordinated with the singing of Emesal prayers/laments. 63 

Even without these two highly suggestive texts, the Hurro-Semitic agent- 
forms establish Kizzuwatna and North Syria as loci of a Hurrianized kinnaru- 
culture. We may thus presume that, in the many Hittite ritual texts that call 
for the lyre, those of Hurrian extraction presuppose not Hatt./Hitt. zinar, but 
kinnaru; or at least that this would have been true for the Hurrian archetypes 
from which they descend. In one sense, of course, the semantic distinction was 
slight, since Hittite scribes must have regarded kinnaru as basically synonymous 
with zinar and zannaru. 64 But given the Hittite practice of maintaining adopted 
cults using the appropriate traditional idiom, significant contextual differences 
probably remained. 


57 Haas 1984:6. 

58 KUB 47.40 obv. 10 (Haas 1984:271-274 no. 50, exact find-spot unknown); cf. Ivanov 1999:586n8. 
I thank G. Wilhelm for his comments on this text (communication, January 2, 2014), and for 
reference to the adjoining piece, KBo 629 = KUB 45.45 (Tremouille 2005 no. 3l), of which he 
writes: “ha-a-si [in line 2] ... in Bo-Orthographie als Imperativ ‘hore!’ tibersetzt werden kann. 
(im Mit[anni]-Brief wird has- nie plene geschrieben; in Bo [Hattusha texts] kann das Verb has- 
‘horen’ mit gleichlautendem has- ‘salben’ verwechselt werden, das oft plene geschrieben wird.)” 

59 The sister series, Itkahi (also purification rituals), is characterized by “hymn-like recitations”: 
Wilhelm 1989:72-73. 

60 KBo 33.109 right col. line 6; de Martino 1992:82-83 no. 37. 

61 G. Wilhelm (communication, January 2, 2014), to whom I owe the reference. 

62 Tacitus Histories 2.3. See p401. 

63 PHG:171-172. 

64 See p77-79, 89-90. 
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As a case-in-point, we may take the so-called Ritual and Prayer to Ishtar of 
Nineveh, an invocational rite that also provides crucial evidence for Ishtar - 
cult on LBA Cyprus (see Chapter 15). The deity in question, Ishtar of Nineveh, 
was a Mesopotamianized version of the Hurrian goddess Shaushka. She is 
invoked in many Hurro-Hittite magical texts against plague and curses, often 
containing Hurrian incantations and technical terms; and she herself bore the 
title ‘woman of incantations’. 65 These same texts show that singer-musicians 
were quite constant participants in her cult. 66 Ishtar-Shaushka was also asso¬ 
ciated with a Hurrian genre of songs called zinzabussiya, named for a kind of 
bird (perhaps dove). 67 In the Ritual and Prayer to Ishtar of Nineveh, immediately 
after the damaged opening, ‘singer-men’ ( WmeS NAR) are instructed to perform 
as the priest makes ritual preparations. When his incantation is finished, they 
play again, with the instruments now being specified as galgalturi (cymbals?) 
and the lyre ( giS d INANNA). 68 Given the Hittite lexical conjunction of hl NAR-as and 
10 kinirtallas, we may accept this text as evidence, if only palimpsestic, of Syro- 
Hurrian kinnaru-c ulture. 

The Hurro-Hittite texts are also important for having produced our most detailed 
evidence for the processes by which cults were transplanted from one place to 
another—‘dividing’ a god so that it could take up residence in a new temple while 
simultaneously remaining in an earlier home. The key witness, recently dubbed 
Establishing a New Temple for the Goddess of the Night, is vital for also attesting the 
concomitant transfer of cult-music. 69 The Goddess of the Night was regarded 
as a form of Ishtar, although she equally exhibits local (Hurro-Hittite) features 
distinct from her Mesopotamian counterpart (notably an infernal aspect). 70 The 
exact occasion of the text in question is unknown, though some would connect 
it with Tudhaliya i/ll (early fourteenth-century) and a division of the Goddess 
of the Night of Kizzuwatna-city to establish a double in Samuha. 71 Later Hattusili 
III (ca. 1267-1237) cloned an Ishtar of Samuha for a new cult at Urikina. 72 While 
both cases were presumably driven by specific geopolitical motivations, they 


65 Literally “the woman of that which is repeatedly spoken”: see Beckman 1998:5-6 and n54, n56; 
Bachvarova 2013:27. Connection with magic: Wegner 1981:55-63. 

66 Wegner 1981:155-156; Beckman 1998:6n73. 

67 Beckman 1998:6 and n70. 

68 KUB 15.35 + KBo 2.9, obv. i.16-18, rev. iv.29-30 (CS 1 no. 65, §3, §16). For the identification of the 
galgalturi, HKm:124-128. 

69 CTH 481: Kronasser 1963 (section numbers used here); Miller 2004:272-312; trans. CS 1 no. 70 (B. 
J. Collins), q.v. for further references, adding Beal 2002; Miller 2008; Pongratz-Leisten 2011:91-93. 

70 Beal 2002:201-202; Miller 2004:363-396, 438; Miller 2008:69-71. 

71 KUB 32.133 i.1-7: Kronasser 1963:58-60; Miller 2004:312-19, arguing at 357-362 against associ¬ 
ating this event with that of the ritual text itself; cf. Miller 2008:68, 70 (quotation). 

72 KUB 21.17 ii.5-8; Beal 2002:198; Miller 2004:360n514, 363-393; Miller 2008:69-70. 
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must equally represent more general and far-reaching procedures. 73 Thus, 
while the present text derives from a real occasion, it also envisions other such 
endeavors in the future (“When] someone settles [the deit]y separately, for her/ 
it [th]is is the ritual,” §32). 74 

Composed by a priest of the goddess (§l), the ritual prescribes in minute 
detail and at great length the preparation of a near-identical copy of the 
goddess’s statue and all necessary furniture, jewelry, clothing, vessels, and other 
accessories for her new home (§2-8). There follows a series of rites, offerings, 
and sacrifices—inflected with considerable seven-magic—designed first to draw 
the goddess into her old temple and propitiate her; and then persuade her to 
“divide your divinity, come to these new temples, take an honored place” (§21). 
The goddess’s infernal aspect is shown by offerings in ritual pits, from which 
she herself is somehow drawn. 75 Her international profile and cultural ancestry, 
however, is equally evident, fossilized it seems in Hurrian ritual poetics: when 
invited to her new temple, the goddess is evoked (by “seven roads” and “seven 
paths”) from ancient Mesopotamian and Elamite cult-centers (Akkad, Babylon, 
Kish/Hursagkalamma, Susa, §24). 

Crucially, the new goddess’s attributa include three beloved musical instru¬ 
ments (§4): a set of HASKALLATUM (probably an Akkadogram for Hitt, galgalturi, 
cymbals); a set of huhupal (drums? lutes?); and an arkammi (probably drum). 76 
While these instruments are not written with divine determinatives, they 
must have enjoyed cult-devotions analogous to the divinized instruments of 
Mesopotamia and Ugarit. For a number of Hittite ritual texts, deriving from 
both Hattie and Hurrian cult-practice, 77 document offerings for instruments and 
anointings with oil. 78 In one salving rite, a soothsayer anoints both the galgalturi 
and arkammi. 79 Magical properties are attested for the huhupal, with a remark¬ 
able parallel—surely a survival—in the later Phrygian mysteries of Kybele and 


73 Cf. Miller 2004:260. 

74 For the historical possibilities of the several attested ‘expansions,’ see Miller 2004:350-439, 
leaving the occasion of the ritual text itself “an open question” (437), and seeing the text as the 
priest’s outline for a specific upcoming ritual; but cf. 530 on the Kizzuwatna rituals as “guides for 
future performances.” 

75 For the practice in comparative ANE perspective, see Hoffner 1967; Bachvarova forthcoming. 

76 For possible identifications of these instruments, Giiterbock 1995; HKm:108-120,124-128. 

77 This would seem to suggest that the veneration of lyres and other cult-objects was more widely 
practiced in Anatolia and North Syria during the second millennium. But cf. Popko 1978:84, 
noting that it is only in texts of the Hittite NK that instruments are clearly ranked among 
cult-objects. 

78 See HKm:100-101 and above, p94-95. 

79 KBo 33.167, rev. iv,16’-20’; HKm:101. 
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Attis. 80 Whether or not the actual instruments dedicated to the Goddess of the 
Night were themselves ever played, rather than simply venerated, their place¬ 
ment in the new temple certainly indicates a parallel transposition of the 
appropriate cult-music. For when the goddess has come to her new temple, a 
number of offerings are made to the accompaniment of precisely the galgalturi 
and arkammi (§26). 

We may reasonably deduce that such formal divisions of gods typically 
entailed parallel musical transplantations. The dividing ritual presents, mutatis 
mutandis, just the context and combination of elements needed to explain the 
arrival to Cyprus of a Divine Kinnaru beloved of ‘Aphrodite’—recalling Kinyras’ 
intimate relationship with the goddess, and the Divine Balang Ninigizibara’s 
treatment as Inanna’s counselor and husband. 81 

While no stringed-instrument is specified for the Goddess of the Night, 
other forms of Ishtar-cult must often have employed chordophone music, given 
the persistent description of lyres and perhaps harps as ‘Inanna-instrument’. 82 
Indeed the gi§d INANNA is the instrument most frequently attested in Hittite 
texts, by a wide margin, as the beneficiary of offering and salving rituals. And 
the evidence for its use in ritual—typically royal—is abundant. This clearly privi¬ 
leged position of the gi§ d INANNA among the Hittites may be compared with the 
evidently unique divinization of the kinnaru at Ugarit. 

Also illuminating is the Hurrian veneration of cult-objects more generally, 
including thrones, footstools, incense-containers and -stands, model temples, 
and many other things still unidentified. 83 One Hurrian text from Ugarit, which 
will be important later for its evidence about Alashiyan cult, is a list of gods 
receiving sacrifice. These include, besides the WS El, Kothar, and several Hurrian 
deities, two cult-objects used for the preparation and burning of incense. 84 That 
they were regularly venerated in the Hurrian cult of Kizzuwatna is shown by 
their recurring appearance in Hurro-Hittite texts relating to the divine-circles 


80 The huhupal is central to a ritual text of Luwian extraction which obscurely describes a proce¬ 
dure of filling the instrument with wine and beer (at different stages), filtering it into another 
huhupal, with the resulting liquid consumed by the god or cult officiants depending on the 
outcome: KUB 25.37+ = CTH 771; see Gtiterbock 1995:63-71; HKm:lll. Compare Clement of 
Alexandria Exhortation 2.15.3 (’Etc Tup7idvou scpayov etc tcup(3dXou £7iiov, “I have eaten from the 
drum, I have drunk from the cymbal”); Firmicus Maternus On the Error of Profane Religions 18.1. 

81 See pl84 and Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” Section 2d and 23f. 

82 Cf. the new Astarte hymn from Ugarit (RIH 98/02), which calls for praise of the goddess “by the 
sound of the nbl ”: see p52n26. 

83 Haas and Wilhelm 1974:103-115, focusing on those involved with bird offerings/purification 
rituals. 

84 RS 24.274,14,16. Laroche 1968:504-507; SHC 2 no. 65; cf. AP:55. See further p373-374. 
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(kaluti ) of the storm-god Teshup, his consort Hepat, and Shaushka-Ishtar. 85 
Similarly an offering-list for the cult of Hepat of Aleppo and Hatti and her circle 
prescribes bread-offerings for the lyre and other cult-objects. 86 These texts 
present clear parallels to the pairing of Divine Censer and Divine Kinnaru in the 
Ugaritian pantheon texts. 87 The Hurro-Hittite material, when combined with 
the importance of Hurrian hymnography at Ugarit, urges us to regard Kinnaru 
there as locally embodying the lyric dimension of a complex cultural amalgam 
prevailing in North Syria during and before the thirteenth-century. 

Finally, another Hurro-Hittite text arguably provides the most vivid example, 
outside of Sumerian sources, for the mythological treatment in song of a cult- 
object. This is the Song of Silver, a damaged episode of the so-called Kumarbi Cycle. 88 
It parallels the Song ofHedammu and the Song ofUllikummi in that Silver is a son 
of Kumarbi who challenges the storm-god Teshup; evidently triumphing at first, 
ultimately of course he must fall to the prevailing world order. The story also 
exhibits striking parallels with the Greek myth of Phaethon—Silver is a father¬ 
less child who, taunted by an age-mate, seeks out his father and ultimately drags 
the sun and moon down from heaven. 89 That Silver is to be understood precisely 
as the homonymous metal is supported by the ‘elemental’ nature of the forces 
that Kumarbi elsewhere enlists (Hedammu is a sea-monster; Ullikummi is the 
diorite-man, begotten through intercourse with a rock). V. Haas is thus probably 
right that the song personifies and mythologizes silver; of various animated, 
magical metals and stones found in Hurro-Hittite ritual, silver was the cathartic 
material par excellence, used to ward off demons, curses, and sickness. 90 Silver’s 
power over sun and moon may also correspond to aspects of ritual magic. 91 And 
we saw, in the Assyro-Babylonian lilissu ritual, that the positioning and manipu¬ 
lation of god-figurines endowed the proceedings with a cosmogonic dimension, 
and that such procedures could effectively generate or replay myths. 92 


85 See Laroche 1968:506-507; cf. Laroche 1948:116 (line 13) with note on 118,122 (line 29). A kaluti 
is a more or less canonical grouping of gods, following a definite sequence and serving as a kind 
of template for offering rituals: Wilhelm 1989:65. 

86 KBo 14.142 i.20-33: Haas 1994:555; HKm:101. 

87 See p5, 120n53, 121, 124, 283, 512nll9. 

88 CTH 364, multiple fragments: see Hoffner 1988; Hoffner and Beckman 1998 no. 16. 

89 See the detailed comparison of James and van der Sluijs 2012. 

90 Haas 1982:167-168,177; cf. Haas and Wilhelm 1974:38-41; Strauss 2006:179-180. 

91 Control of the sun or moon characterizes magical ability in some Greco-Roman sources: 
Aristophanes Clouds 749-750 with Dover 1968:192; Hippokrates On the Sacred Disease 1.69, 1.77 (I 
owe this reference to A. Hollmann). The darkening or disappearance of sun and moon also char¬ 
acterizes malevolent theophany in Mesopotamian Emesal prayers/laments, which were often 
performed at liminal moments (eclipse, sunrise): PHG:30,175-180. 

92 See p25-26. 
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The Syro-Hurrian and Kizzuwatnan material seems to present all essential 
conditions for linking the sacred lyres of ritual to Kinyras the cult-musician of 
myth, and for connecting this in turn to still older Mesopotamian cult-music 
practices. 93 While the Hittite archives are valuable generally for their detailed 
information about lyre-cult in action, the constellation of elements just consid¬ 
ered has enhanced probative value, given Syro-Hurrian cultural influence at 
Ugarit, and the proximity to Cyprus of Cilicia (Kizzuwatna), which one set of 
traditions saw as Kinyras’ original home (see Chapter 21). Some form of Ishtar- 
cult, quite possibly a specifically Syro-Hurrian strain, provides one (n.b.) likely 
context for the importation to Alashiya of a Divine Knr—as reflecting an essen¬ 
tial performative dimension in the rites of the goddess, who was herself, in 
some forms, closely allied to the ideology of LBA kingship. 94 

'Asiatic' Lyres in Bronze Age Egypt 

Here I shall briefly sketch the history of musical contact between Egypt and 
Asia’ during the second millennium, especially the diffusion and purposeful 
transplantation of Syro-Levantine lyre-culture beyond its home-range, and the 
factors that account for it. The phenomena were naturally shaped by specific 
political and cultural forces, notably long-term NK control of Canaan and the 
unusual modulations of the Amarna Age (fourteenth century). Still the Egyptian 
material complements the Syro-Hurrian and Hurro-Hittite sources just 
discussed, for together they circumscribe a larger musical periphery around a 
Syro-Levantine center. If this circle were completed on a map, it would comfort¬ 
ably include Cyprus. This procedure may seem forced, but it is not unjustified. 
For we must assume Cyprus’ close political and cultural engagement with Egypt, 
Canaan, Syria, and Anatolia throughout the LBA, even when not explicitly docu¬ 
mented—as it often is by texts from Amarna, Ugarit, and Hattusha. The Egyptian 
patterns can therefore contribute useful approaches for navigating the dire 
straits of LBA Cypriot music. 

Plato caricatured Egypt as a musical Never-never Land where no innovation 
was ever permitted. 95 But Egyptian interest in foreign music is attested from the 
earliest times. Already in the OK, while tomb-paintings establish curved-harps, 
end-blown flutes, double (parallel) clarinets, and sistra as basic to the native 


93 See further p280-291, 328-329, 380-383, 392-400 . 

94 See further p37-40, 375-383, 473-479. 

95 Plato Laws 656e-657f. 
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tradition, 96 we read of royal patronage of musicians and dancers imported from 
the south (Nubians and pygmies). 97 

As to musical exchange with the Levant, this goes back at least to the MK, 
when the Beni-Hassan tomb-painting first depicts a lyre-player—in an Asiatic’ 
troupe that confirms the instrument’s Levantine origin (Figure 3). While the 
overtly foreign context of the Beni-Hassan painting might discourage one from 
inferring any real Levantine musical ‘presence’ in MK Egypt, this is counterbal¬ 
anced by a variety of textual sources referring to ‘Asiatic’ singers and dancers, 
often in the contexts of cult and festival. Especially notable are the temple 
archives from Illahun (Sesostris II, ca. 1897-1878, Twelfth Dynasty), with one 
papyrus listing as many as fifty cult-performers of ‘Asiatic’ origin (the term 
could include not only the Levant, but Syria and Mesopotamia). 98 The Beni- 
Hassan painting has prompted the suggestion 99 that simple rectangular-lyres 
entered Egyptian life at this time and were gradually elaborated into the instru¬ 
ments with curving, asymmetrical arms of the NK. On this theory, the lovely 
lyre of the Megiddo plaque (Figure 11 = 4.1p), for instance, would represent an 
Egyptianizing fashion in the Levant during the period of NK control (with the 
‘Eastern’ lyres of the Cypro-Phoenician symposium bowls following suit 100 ). 
But the comparable, early lyres of the Inandik vase (Figure 7) make the Syro- 
Levantine sphere epicentral to the elaborate morphology, broadly speaking, and 
thus its more probable home—although one may certainly allow for synergy 
with neighboring regions. 101 

The Hyksos period (ca. 1648-1540), when a still-mysterious ‘Asiatic’ dynasty 
established itself in the eastern Nile Delta, must have marked a new stage of 
Egyptian-Levantine musical interaction. 102 As matters stand, however, the great 
mass of evidence dates from the NK, making it impossible to ignore imperial 
expansion to the north, initiated in the Eighteenth Dynasty by Thutmosis 
III (1490-1436), as a major determining factor. The forceful acquisition of 
Levantine musicians worthy of royal service is proven by a record of Amenhotep 


96 HMI:89-95; AEMI:12-17, 36-62 (for the several varieties of curved-harp that developed over 
time); MMAE:24-37. 

97 von Lieven 2008:156. 

98 Schneider 2003:276-278; cf. MMAE:123,125; von Lieven 2008:156,158. 

99 Brown 1981:387-388. 

100 See p258-272. 

101 Cf. the female double-piper who plays before a local (Egyptian? Canaanite?) imperial governor 
on a fourteenth-century Egyptianizing ivory plaque from Sharuhen, near Gaza (MAIP:95-96, fig. 
III.15). The eleventh-century (?) Tale ofWen-Amun represents the king of Byblos as maintaining 
an Egyptian songstress, Tentnau, who entertains the title character (C5 1 no. 41; cf. Hickmann 
1954b:286; MMAE:126). 

102 Hickmann 1961:33; MgB 2/1:16; MGC 5:1042 (Kubik); Helck 1971:496 remains agnostic. 
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II (ca. 1438-1412), itemizing many musiciennes among the captives of his first 
campaign: 

Noblemen 550, their wives 240, Canaanites 640, sons of noblemen 232, 
daughters of noblemen 323, songstresses of the noblemen of all foreign 
countries 270 with their instruments of pleasure of silver and gold, 
together 2214. 103 

At nearly fifteen percent of the total, ‘songstresses’ were clearly desirable booty, 
deliberately gathered. Doubtless this text represents a more general pattern 
under other pharaohs. ‘Asiatic’ musicians will also have attended the various 
foreign princesses wedded by the pharaohs, for instance those of Mitanni with 
whose marriages several Amarna letters are concerned. 104 

But NK ethno-musical diversity was not restricted to the royal sphere. 
Numerous paintings from elite contexts (tomb, domestic, and other) represent 
banquets, many for the deceased and/or the Feast of the Valley (a celebration of 
the dead), 105 featuring mainly female musical ensembles that appear to be delib¬ 
erately cosmopolitan. They play various combinations of Syro-Levantine instru¬ 
ments—lyres, double-pipes, lutes, and Mesopotamian(izing) angle-harps— 
alongside a contemporary form of Egyptian curved-harp. 106 Representative is 
a Theban tomb-painting, again from the reign of Amenhotep II (Figure 9). 107 If 
Syro-Levantine lyres did not catch on in the MK, they clearly did so now; no 
fewer than six actual instruments, more or less intact, have been recovered, the 
earliest from sixteenth-century Thebes. 108 

As at OB Mari, imported musicians will have been prized for their ability to 
provide variety. One must therefore suppose that Syro-Levantine musical tradi¬ 
tions were perpetuated within NK Egypt in some form. 109 Accordingly foreign 
musicians can be indicated by non-Egyptian dress. 110 This also explains the 
Egyptian retention of the Canaanite loanword represented as kn-nii-ru which, 
though not attested before ca. 1200 (Papyrus Anastasi), must be centuries older. 111 

103 Helck 1955:1305; cf. Lawergren 1993:55; von Lieven 2008:158 (translation used here). 

104 Manniche 1989:26; Green 1992:219; Manniche 2000:234. 

105 Manniche 2000:234. 

106 MgB 2/1:30-31 (no. 8, the only angle-harp prior to the Amarna period), 144-145 (no. 118); 
AEMI:5-6,31, 80-86, 89-91; MMAE fig. 2, 21, 26, 30-31, 52-54; Teeter 1993:83 (fig. 4-6-8 [sic]). For 
these ensembles, and for lyres, lutes, and double-pipes as Levantine imports: Hickmann 1961:32- 
35; Helck 1971:496-498; Manniche 1989:26-27; MMAE:40-56,125; Teeter 1993:84. 

107 MgB 2/1:30-31 fig. 8; cf. Teeter 1993:80. 

108 For the surviving lyres, see with further references AMEL:128-130. 

109 Helck 1971:496-498; von Lieven 2008:156,159. 

110 Helck 1971:497; MMAE:91-92; von Lieven 2008:156. 

III See p56. Another word current in the MK, d^t, is sometimes interpreted as ‘lyre’; but this is 
quite uncertain (MMAE:125). 
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Figure 9 Cosmopolitan musical ensemble with 'Asiatic' lyre. Wall-painting 
from Tomb 367, Theban Necropolis, reign of Amenhotep II (ca. 1438-1412). 
Drawn from MgB 2/1:30-31 fig. 8. 


Several NK texts refer to performances by foreign musicians as part of Egyptian 
festivals. 112 

Yet the desire to hear exotic music clearly did not entail a complete segre¬ 
gation of foreign and Egyptian practice. In the period’s paintings it is often 
impossible to distinguish between Egyptian and foreign. 113 What do we make 
of women who play lyres and other Levantine instruments, often alongside 
Egyptian harps, but wear Egyptian-style hair and traditional Egyptian sheath- 
dresses, or a variety of other garments fashionable in the NK? 114 Are they accul- 
turated foreigners; natives who have embraced novel fashions; or a mixture of 
the two? While lyres and angle-harps appear to be shown in mainly convivial 
scenes, lutes at least, played by men, were sometimes integrated in hieratic 
contexts, joining the traditional curved-harp. 115 

These trends persisted into the Amarna period, when, however, novel twists 
were induced by the revolutionary theology of Akhenaten (1364-1347), who 
proclaimed the Aten or Sun-Disk as sole god, established a new capital at 


112 See with references von Lieven 2008:158. 

113 Von Lieven 2008:159-160. 

114 MgB 2/1:68-71 (nos. 39-41), 78-79 (no. 6l); MMAE fig. 27; Teeter 1993 fig. 4-6-8 (sic). 

115 MgB 2/1:28-29 (no. 7), 42-43 (no. 20), 82-83 (no. 5l), 132-133 (nos. 101-102); MMAE fig. 40. Cf. 
Manniche 1989:26. 
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Akhetaten (el-Amarna), and cultivated an innovative iconography in support. Of 
the huge number of reliefs originating in the palace and Aten temples (including 
those at Karnak and Luxor), and further images from officials’ tombs, a startling 
proportion show musical scenes transpiring in temples and especially around 
the palace, where a variety of musical ensembles play before the royal family 
during banquets and festivals. 115 Given the period’s novel artistic conventions, 
and that this is our first detailed view of Egyptian royal life, we often do not 
know how far iconography reflects musical innovation, even if this seems likely 
enough in general. This reservation applies for instance to unparalleled details 
of instrument morphology, and playing positions. 117 

More reliable are the varying details of clothing, hairstyle, and instrumen¬ 
tation, which indicate purposeful diversity in the ethnic and gender makeup of 
the many ensembles. The general validity of this principle is established by the 
harem scenes. 118 Figure 10, for instance, shows a schematic suite with guarded 
doors; its furnishings are dominated by musical instruments, not only reflecting 
a major aspect of female palace life (as at OB Mari), but equally serving as conspic¬ 
uous iconographic markers of ethnic diversity. 119 Within six rooms one sees an 
Egyptian curved-harp, five Syro-Levantine lyres, two Mesopotamian(izing) 
angle-harps, six lutes, and a ‘giant’ lyre—apparently introduced in this period, 
and perhaps best paralleled by the instruments of the Inandik vase (Figure 7). 120 
Most have minor variations to enhance the impression of diversity. There is 
also significant differentiation in their distribution. The women of the ‘upper’ 
chamber have long curling hair; two wear three-tiered Levantine robes, and one 
plays a Mesopotamian(izing) angle-harp; the giant lyre is found in their adjoining 
rooms. Although the lower register also includes Syro-Levantine instruments, 
as had made their way into earlier NK tomb-paintings, these rooms’ Egyptian 
character is confirmed by the women’s hairstyle and an Egyptian curved-harp. 
The composition clearly represents segregation of the several harem commu¬ 
nities. The ‘upper apartments’ would perfectly suit, for instance, the female 
entourage of a Mitannian princess. 


116 See especially Manniche 1989; MMAE:84-96; Green 1992; Manniche 2000. 

117 Cf. MMAE:88-89. 

118 See the analysis of MMAE:85. 

119 Davies 1908, pi. XXIX, cf. XXVIII (tomb of Ay); MMAE:86, fig. 50. 

120 The bull-lyres of Sumer were long vanished. Some posit an unattested Levantine analog 
(DCPIL: 60n5: cf. p51 above), though NK Hittite cultural influence on North Syria, even before 
Suppiluliuma I (ca. 1344-1322), may be a sufficient explanation for the Egyptian evidence. There 
is some variety in how these instruments are shown; the harem’s apparently round-based lyre 
might point to the Aegean or even Cyprus/Alashiya. See Manniche 1971:162-163; AEMI:88-89; 
Manniche 1989:27; Duchesne-Guillemin 1989 compares the oversized Minoan lyre on the Chania 
pyxis (Chania XM 2308, Late Minoan III: SIAG:2, 16 and fig. 2b), but it is hard to trust these 
proportions; MMAE:91-92; Green 1992:218 (Anatolian); AMEL:141-142. 
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Figure 10 Two harem apartments with musical instruments. Relief from the Tomb 
of Ay, reign of Akhenaten, ca. 1364-1347. Drawn from Davies 1908 pi. XXIX 
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Similar diversity characterizes musical scenes set elsewhere in the palace, 
although now male groups are also found, both Egyptian and foreign. The latter 
wear conical headgear, long narrow sleeves, the same triple-tiered Levantine 
robes as women in the foreign harem, and again play (in pairs) the ‘giant’ lyre. 121 
Female Egyptian groups continue the iconography of earlier tomb-paintings 
with their combination of Asiatic and Egyptian instruments. 122 Some of these 
groups were probably drawn from the ‘Egyptian harem’, which exhibits just the 
same variety. 123 

Such female groups must also have been patronized by earlier pharaohs. 
But with Akhenaten as the terrestrial embodiment of the Sun-Disk, palace 
life took on a newly sacred dimension. This is vividly illustrated by the male 
palace musicians who are always depicted with blindfolds. This detail is clearly 
reminiscent of the traditional (MK) representation of temple-harpers as actu¬ 
ally blind; the latter convention probably had some basis in reality, although it 
became stereotyped in iconography and literary sources. 124 At Amarna, clearly, 
male musicians were actually blindfolded, as they are shown without blindfolds 
when not playing. The practice is best explained as ‘symbolic blindness’ while 
performing in the presence of the god-king, whose splendor was perhaps over¬ 
whelming when hymned as a god. 125 Female musicians, never blindfolded, were 
apparently better able to withstand his radiance. 

This clear collision of musical practice and religious meaning encourages 
further correlations of theology and music-iconography. Compare the sistra of 
this period, which lose their traditional Hathor-heads. 126 The cosmopolitanism 
of Akhenaten’s court-music may echo the universalism of the Aten-hymns, 
which refer to the many languages embraced by the Sun-Disk’s domain, and to 
kings coming from Syria and Kush to venerate him (“Singers, musicians, shout 
with joy ... in all temples in Akhetaten”). 127 While musical diversity must have 
been cultivated by other Great Kings of the time, Akhenaten evidently made 
the most of musical forces available from his imperial holdings and royal peers 
abroad. The foreign male musicians are especially diagnostic. Since the massive, 

121 MMAE:90. 

122 Manniche 1989:26; MMAE:85. 

123 Although no foreign female groups are certainly identified outside of the harem, these too are 
likely. In one relief, showing a row of headless musicians with the three-tiered robe worn by 
foreign men and women alike, other contextual details support a female reading: MMAE fig. 53. 

124 MMAE:100-101. 

125 Manniche 1978; Manniche 1989:30-31; Green 1992:218. Male palace musicians are shown only on 
blocks from Karnak. 

126 MMAE:86. 

127 Quotation: Short Hymn to the Aten, trans. Lichtheim 1973 2:91 (here following Scharff 1922:68). Cf. 
MMAE:92; Manniche 2000:235. The Great Hymn is CS 1 no. 28. Versions of the Short Hymn: Davies 
1908:25-35. 
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unwieldy giant lyres will have been cultic instruments in their native traditions 
(so in the Inandik vase, and like the later Ethiopian begena), foreign religious 
‘lyric’ has evidently been repurposed for Aten-worship. This trend could also 
explain the increased appearance of Levantine lutes—and the new appear¬ 
ance of lyres—in the hands of men. 128 Others see here a purposeful gender¬ 
blurring, in accord with a larger ‘unisex’ tendency in Amarna art, whereby 
Egyptian male ensembles now emulated the convivial female groups of earlier 
tomb-paintings. 129 


128 AEMI:91; Manniche 1971:156 fig. 2,161 fig. 9; Manniche 1989:27. 

129 Distinguished only by the lack of double-pipes, which had erotic associations in Egyptian iconog¬ 
raphy: Manniche 1971:155-156 fig. 1-2; Manniche 1989:26; MMAE:89. 
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Kinnaru of Ugarit 

H aving now surveyed the lyre-culture of the wider Syro-Levantine 
sphere, we may now turn to Ugarit, home of the Divine Kinnaru itself. 
Since Kinnaru does not certainly appear in personified form in any of the 
city’s narrative texts—although I shall suggest several possible cases 1 —we must 
approach him first through the evidence for the kinnaru itself. Not only does 
Ugarit provide the richest such material for the LBA, the relevant texts provide 
different perspectives from what was seen at Ebla, Mari, Hattusha, and in Egypt. 
Whereas Ugarit’s economic documents are rather meager in musical matters, 
a number of ritual, mythological, and paramythological texts considerably 
illuminate the cultic role and associated symbolism of instruments and music, 
including the kinnaru . 2 

The King and His Musicians 

The king’s control of Ugarit’s economy, in the word’s broadest sense, is such that 
the city seems largely an extension of the royal household . 3 This casts a shadow 
on the ritual texts too, where the king dominates the action 4 while singers 
and other cultic actors are only rarely mentioned . 5 This royal bias recalls the 
sole-officiant pose struck by Gudea, Shulgi, and Ishme-Dagan, and vividly illus¬ 
trates the religious potency of the king’s person. His ritual actions involved and 


1 See P130-131,139-140,443-445. 

2 General studies of music at Ugarit: Tsumura 1973, 176-178; Caubet 1987b; Koitabashi 1992a; 
Caubet 1994; Caubet 1996; Koitabashi 1996; Koitabashi 1998; Caubet 1999; Caubet 2014. 

3 HUS:423-439 (Heltzer), 467-475 (Vita). 

4 del Olmo Lete 1999 passim. This point is often and rightly stressed: Xella 1979-1984:473; Pardee 
2000:77-78; RCU:57. 

5 See RS 24.250+ = KTU/CAT 1.106.15-17 (Herdner 1978:26-30; RCU:53-56), with discussion of 
Koitabashi 1996:226-227; Koitabashi 1998:384. Also RS 2.002 = KTU/CAT 1.23.15, 18, perhaps 21, 
RTU:324-335, with further literature on 324; a qds-priest sings in RS 24.256 = KTU/CAT 1.112.18-21 
(RCU:36-38). Further evidence may be found in Clemens 1993:68n21; Koitabashi 1996. 
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induced an occasional quasi-divinization “to bridge the ontological gap when 
he represented the nation before the gods in the cult.” 6 As Pardee puts it: 

It was by this sacred role (or, perhaps, because his royal status already 
had a sacred aspect to it) that the living king participated in the divine; 
that is, on the ideological level at least, he served the divine meals 
in which he and the divinities participated, thus establishing their 
communion. 7 

Yet while the king’s real and extensive participation in liturgy is undoubted, 
the ‘clergy’ were obviously indispensable for its detailed execution. It is rather in 
the economic documents that their vital presence, and that of court-musicians, 
is best attested. 8 

Palace lists record a ‘Singer of Ugarit’—the only musician known by name- 
suggesting a high official of some sort, comparable perhaps to the Chief Singer 
of Mari, with his extra-musical organizational and diplomatic duties. 9 

Also attested is a ‘singer [or singers] of Astarte’ (sr. ‘ttrt). 10 While Astarte 
is somewhat elusive in Ugaritian mythological texts, she is a definite presence 
in rituals, including several that govern her entry into the royal palace. 11 She 
appears to be a “protective goddess to [the] kings of Ugarit, because of her 
power of breaking enemies.” 12 Her ‘singer’, appearing in a text recording distri¬ 
butions of cloth—probably for the ritual investiture of a divine-statue—suggests 
a master musician presiding over her cult (the new hymn to Astarte calls for the 
goddess to be celebrated ‘by the sound of the nbl’). 13 One naturally thinks of the 


6 Wyatt 2007:63, 69. 

7 Pardee 2000:77-78. 

8 Such texts rarely make a cult context clear. But as singing is specified in Ugarit’s rituals, and 
there is much comparative evidence for cult-musicians in the ANE, it is generally assumed that 
singers listed in the city’s economic texts were indeed of this kind. See the balanced review of 
SURS:312-313, concluding that “as bns.mlk, their sphere of service as a group could include both 
temple and palace.” 

9 Singer of Ugarit: RS 19.16 (KTU/CAT 4.609; PRU 5 no. ll), line 37 ( mnn.sr.ugrt) ; cf. Caubet 1996:17 
(“qui devait marquer l’identite du clan ou de la ville au cours d’une liturgie sociale”); Caubet 
1999:13 (“le titre ... semble indiquer le caractere officiel, lie a la capitale (ou au royaume) 
d’Ougarit”); SURS:448-451 (“may actually indicate a singer in the service of the city rather 
than of its temples,” 450); Koitabashi 1998:365-366; McGeough and Smith 2011:331-335; Caubet 
2014:182, comparing the Chief Singer of Mari. 

10 Singer of Astarte: KTU/CAT 4.168, 4 (RS 15.82): SURS:313 andn861, 346-348, with references, and 
347nl019 for whether a singular or plural should be read; McGeough and Smith 2011:125-126; 
Koitabashi 2012 (Japanese, English abstract), addressing also the new hymn to Astarte (for a 
preliminary reading of which see Pardee 2007). 

11 For a current survey see Smith 2015. 

12 Koitabashi 2012:53 (quotation). 

13 RIH 98/02: see p52n26,102n82. 
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relationship between Aphrodite and Kinyras. Alternatively, if a plural reading is 
correct, one could look to the cult-musicians of the Cypro-Phoenician sympo¬ 
sium bowls who lead offering-processions to an Astarte-type goddess. Such 
scenes would also provide a plausible parallel for the female singers (srt) which 
some would see in two texts (but there remain contextual difficulties with these 
readings). 14 

The typical designation of Ugaritian guilds was bn—‘sons of’—where actual 
heredity must sometimes have been operative, although a metaphorical sense 
was probably at least equally common. 15 The construction may be attested for 
singers (bn srm), although the reading is uncertain. 16 In any case, groups of 
singers (srm) and cymbalists ( mslm ) were certainly included, alongside priests 
(khnm) and diviners (qdsm), among the ‘king’s men’ (bns mlk). 17 This term 
denoted officiants supported by the palace, receiving land and other distribu¬ 
tions in exchange for labor, services, and provisioning of goods. Such a corporate 
status for the singers is illustrated by a tax that they, along with the city’s other 
professional groups, had to pay in fulfillment of a treaty between Ugarit and the 
Hittite kingdom. Similarly, the singers, like other groups, had to contribute an 
archer to the city’s guard. 18 Some singers apparently—and not surprisingly- 
resided in the palace itself. 19 That they provided a more secular range of enter¬ 
tainment, in addition to their liturgical duties, is probable, 20 although the two 
spheres may not always have been sharply delimited. 

That cymbalists are distinguished in the economic texts makes us wonder 
about the other instruments necessary for ritual music. Lyres, double-pipes, 
frame-drums, and other percussion are variously attested in two ‘paramy- 
thological’ and ritual texts connected with the cult of dead kings. 21 Are these 


14 For the bowls, see Chapter 11. The texts in question are KTU/CAT 4.360 (RS 18.050) and KTU/ 
CAT 4.410 (RS 18.250A+B): see PRU 5:105-106 (no. 80, line 12); SURS:438-439, 440-443 (noting 
for the second text that it is hard to envisage a scenario, “lurid or otherwise,” in which some 
78 female singers “would be allocated to or levied from so many citizens,” 442); McGeough and 
Smith 2011:246 (treating srt as a TN in the first text) and 276-278 (“archers” in the second). 

15 Levine 1963a:211-212. 

16 RS 2.002 = KTU/CAT 1.23, 2. See Tsumura 1973:24-25,174-175; Koitabashi 1998:367. 

17 Twelve examples of singers (srm) were known to Heltzer 1982:137n28. For further discussion and 
sources, see Koitabashi 1998:365-368; HUS:433-436 (Heltzer), 300 (Merlo/Xella); SURS:311-314, 
370 and nll21 (rejecting the thesis that srm were instrument-builders, 314 and n864). Note also 
KTU/CAT 4.399 (RS 18.138), an obscure text that might deal with land distribution for singers: 
McGeough and Smith 2011:269nl44. 

18 KTU/CAT 4.610 (RS 19.017): Heltzer 1982:137; Koitabashi 1998:367; HUS:429-430 (Heltzer); 
SURS:451. 

19 Caubet 2014:181 and n20. 

20 HUS:301 (Merlo/Xella). 

21 See pl34-135, 443-444. 
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other musician categories simply unattested as yet in the administrative texts? 
This seems unlikely, given the dozen or more occurrences of‘singer(s)’. Rather, 
‘singer’ must imply the use of various instruments—much like Sum./Akk. nar/ 
naru, with which Ugaritic sr was lexically equated. 22 There is a good parallel 
from the fourth-century temple of Astarte at Kition on Cyprus, where only 
‘singers’ ( srm ) are listed among the personnel, despite the considerable musical 
variety implied by the Cypro-Phoenician symposium bowls. 23 Similarly the 
various musical ‘guilds’ whose establishment the Chronicler attributes to David 
are grouped under the general heading of‘singers’; they are to be equipped with 
‘instruments of song’ (Me sir), which include the kinnor, nebel, and m e siltaym 
(cymbals). 24 The implications of this are confirmed, and extended, by the 
Septuagint, where the normal translation of ‘singers’ is Gk. psaltdidoi—a word 
whose derivation from psdllein, ‘pluck’, clearly indicates the primacy of chordo- 
phones among the ‘instruments of music’. 25 It is quite certain, therefore, that 
the invisible kinnaru- players of Ugarit were reckoned as a subset of singers, and 
were indeed the singers par excellence . 26 Recall the Hittite ritual texts, in which 
lyre-music is very often specified, with or without other instruments. 27 Here 
lyre-playing can be described by the same verb used for singing, and in several 
case both seem to be implied simultaneously. 28 Elsewhere the accompaniment of 
singing by lyre-music is explicit. 29 Especially illuminating is the lexical equation 
of Hurro-Hittite la kinirtallas with la nar-os and Akk. za-am-ma-]ru: that is, ‘singer’ 
= ‘kinnarist’. 30 

One may conclude, therefore, that at Ugarit lyre-players were as vital to 
the cult as cymbalists (and pipers and other percussionists). But this equally 


22 For the equation, Heltzer 1982:137; SURS:312n856 with further references. 

23 Amadasi and Karageorghis 1977 Cl, A.6 with comments on 111-112 (superseding KAI 37). The 
proposal of van den Branden 1956:91-92, to see a payment to ‘lyre-players’ (KNRM) at B7, has 
been abandoned: see p57n58. 

24 1 Chronicles 15:16, 19-21. Noted by Koitabashi 1998:370, cf. 377, concluding that ‘“to sing’ ... 
which could express singing to the accompaniment of musical instruments, is [equivalent to] 
the term ‘music’ in modern times.” 

25 For ‘singers’ = yaTuraboi, a few examples may suffice: 1 Chronicles 15:16 (David appoints xouq 
v|/aTKp5oi><; ev opyavoiq q>5cov, v&P^oui; icai tavupaic; Kai KupP&tanq); 9:33,13:8; 2 Chronicles 5:12- 
13; etc. 

26 But there is a counter-example at Psalms 68:25, where singers ( sarim ) are distinguished from 
instrumentalists/chordophonists ( ndg e nim ) and drummers ( topepot ): noted by Koitabashi 
1996:223. 

27 HKm:97-106 passim. 

28 HKm:98, 99-100. 

29 Cf. Popko 1978:83; HKm:100-106 passim. 

30 KBo 1.52 obv. i.15-16: see p98. 
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confirms that the cymbalists, being separately specified, were a group apart. 31 
This may seem surprising, yet there is a striking Biblical parallel. 32 The cymbalists 
Heman, Asaph, and Ethan, while they and their instruments are subordinated 
to the general categories of ‘singers’ and ‘instruments of song’, nevertheless 
occupy a lead position in the temple music described by the Chronicler: 

Asaph was the chief, and second to him Zechariah, Jeiel, Shemiramoth, 

Jehiel, Mattithiah, Eliab, Benaiah, Obed-edom, and Jeiel, with nebel- 

lyres and kinnor- lyres; Asaph was to sound the cymbals. 33 

A similar hierarchy is elaborated at 15:16-22, where “the singers Heman, Asaph, 
and Ethan were to sound bronze cymbals,” 34 while the more numerous nebel- 
and kinnor -players are said to be “kindred of the second order” (l8). 35 Even if 
this material is secondary to the traditions about Davidic music in 2 Samuel, 36 
the very peculiarity of the arrangement makes it quite certain that the manage¬ 
rial prominence of cymbalists in I Chronicles perpetuates an ancient regional 
practice, one form of which was also current at Ugarit. This is confirmed by 
the archaeological record, with more than twenty actual instruments recovered 
not only from Ugarit itself, but other LBA sites in Syria, Anatolia, Egypt, the 
Levant, and Cyprus (n.b.). 37 It might be suggested that their brazen clash served 
as a call for attention, ‘clearing the air’ for the sacred songs to follow; or that 
cymbals were endowed with extra-musical powers, serving as a link between 


31 Cymbals ( msltm ) are mentioned in two texts: RS 2.[014] + 3.363 = KTU/CAT 1.3 i.18-22; RS 24.252 
= KTU/CAT 1.108, 4. For general discussion of cymbalists, including the several pairs of instru¬ 
ments discovered at Ugarit itself (one in ‘la maison du Grand Pretre’), see Caubet 1987a; Caubet 
1987b:734, 739-740; Koitabashi 1992b; Caubet 1994:131; Caubet 1996:10; Koitabashi 1998:375; 
Caubet 2014:175. 

32 Noted by Tsumura 1973:178; Koitabashi 1992b:4: Koitabashi 1996:222. 

33 1 Chronicles 16:5. 

34 1 Chronicles 15:19: oi \|/a^xq)5oi- Aipav, Aaacp Kai AiGav ev KupPaXou; xa^-KoT;. 

35 For Biblical cymbalists, see also 2 Samuel 6:5, Ezra 3:10,1 Chronicles 13:8,16:5, Psalms 150:4, etc. 
The role of Asaph in 1 Chronicles 16:5 could suggest that, in the construction of 15:16-22, Heman 
and Ethan would preside over similarly constituted but discrete ‘orchestras’. This would make 
good sense in an environment like Ugarit, where multiple cults and locations had to be serviced; 
this seems to be the sense of 1 Chronicles 25:6 also. At Ezra 3:10, however, it is suggested that 
Asaph’s ‘clan’ was made up entirely of cymbalists. That the tradition is multiform, however, does 
not invalidate its individual elements for purposes of historical comparison. The Mishnaic tradi¬ 
tion agrees that a single cymbalist played among a varying but much larger number of lyrists: 
see ‘Arakin 10a, 13b = BT 16:54, 72-74, specifying 2-6 nebel- players, nine or more kinnor- players, 
and 2-12 pipes ( halil ), in varying contexts. For the massed lyres of Phoenician tradition, see 
Chapter 11. 

36 See Myers 1965:111-112. 

37 Archaeological evidence: Caubet 1987b; NG 3:527-528 (Braun); MAIP:107-112. 
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the orchestra and non-musical ritual gestures. 38 Yet the Chronicler himself 
describes them as accompanying song, and this is also found in an Ugaritian 
text to be discussed below. Therefore, whatever other properties cymbals may 
have possessed, they had a definite musical function. The obvious practical 
explanation is that cymbals, with a more penetrating sound than the frame- 
drum, would have provided a fundamental rhythm. 39 As such, they would be 
appropriate to an orchestral leader, comparable to a conductor’s baton. And 
such a position of leadership would naturally go to a person of higher social 
status than the players under him. 40 

Whatever the exact explanation at Ugarit, it does seem clear that cymbalists 
enjoyed a certain prominence within the practical machinery and social strati¬ 
fication of cult-music. And yet the very existence of Kinnaru indicates some key 
role for the instrument, which alone was deified so far as we know. How can this 
be reconciled with the idea of cymbalist-leaders? 

First, we may draw once more on the Chronicler, noting that, while the 
cymbalists may have led the music, the music itself was made up, for the most 
part, of massed lyres (the two types presumably covering different ranges 41 ). 
This was fundamentally lyre-music, therefore, and it is ultimately this that 
justifies the divinization of Kinnaru. We have seen a comparable situation in 
Usumgal-kalama, Ningirsu’s balang-god in the Gudea Cylinders, who is treated 
as a musical director for the full temple orchestra. 42 The lyre-playing David is 
also crucial here. For despite his traditional appointment of Asaph, Heman, and 
Ethan to ‘lead’ with cymbals, he himself was nevertheless the ultimate royal and 
musical ‘leader’ of the overall corporation. Thus, the Chronicler says that Asaph 
and his sons “prophesied under the direction of the king.” 43 And while a king 
might naturally be expected to preside over his servants, David literally takes 
the musical lead in the procession of the ark (see Chapter 8). 

In what follows I shall further explore the intersection of kinnaru and royal 
ideology in the Ugaritian narrative and ritual texts. Kinnaru implies the cultural 
primacy of the ancestral lyre, with the tradition’s depth vividly indicated by the 


38 Cf. Kleinig 1993:82-84; Koitabashi 1992b:4. For a good discussion of the ‘extra-musical’ properties 
of percussion in ritual contexts, with special reference to Cyprus, see Kolotourou 2005. At Ugarit 
horns (one instrument is apparently engraved with an Astarte figure: Caubet 2014:178-180 with 
references) may have played a comparable role as signal instruments, as they did in Hittite and 
Jewish ritual: see generally Kleinig 1993:79-82; NG 3:529-530 (Braun); HKm:259. 

39 See references in Kleinig 1993:82n3. 

40 Compare the use of cymbals by king and queen in the Hittite drinking ritual KUB 56.46 + vii.3’-7’: 
cf. HKm:99, and above, p95 and n28. 

41 Seep52. 

42 See p28. 

43 1 Chronicles 25:2. 
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evidence from Ebla. The significance of this emerges still more clearly when one 
considers that Ugarit, by the thirteenth century, presented a highly cosmopol¬ 
itan environment. The city’s pantheon contained Hurrian and even Anatolian 
deities alongside WS and Mesopotamian gods, 44 and the Ugaritian onomas- 
ticon indicates a Hurrian ethnic heritage for as much as a quarter of the city’s 
population. 45 The musical dimension of this cultural melange is vividly illus¬ 
trated by the many Hurrian hymnic elements found in Ugaritian ritual texts, 
including the famous cult-songs with ‘notation’, discussed above in connec¬ 
tion with the currency of the kinnaru among the Hurrians of North Syria and 
Kizzuwatna. 46 This material shows that the music-culture of Ugarit, both within 
and without the state cult, must have been very rich and diverse, with multiple 
strands of tradition of considerable antiquity. It is this total complex, and not 
just the kinnaru itself, which one should see as the domain of Kinnaru. This 
‘commanding role’ also helps explain how a Divine Lyre might mirror the king, 
as the ultimate authority over the state cult and its musicians. This suggestion 
is most clearly validated by David and Kinyras. But A. Caubet has attractively 
proposed that, at Ugarit itself, the Hymn to Nikkal was composed by ‘Ammurapi, 
the city’s last king, rather than a homonymous scribe (the name appears in the 
colophon). 47 The hymn may therefore reflect the king’s direct involvement in 
the larger musical life of the palace, which was itself substantially structured 
around the royal cult. 48 

With this we may turn to the rich evidence of the Ugaritian texts for the 
role of the kinnaru in royal cult. 

More About Kinnaru 

We may begin by resuming the discussion in Chapter 1 of the tablets in which the 
Divine Kinnaru is attested. 49 Another tablet mentioning Kinnaru was discovered 


44 Del Olmo Lete 1992:62-65; Pardee 1996a:67-70; Mayer 1996:207; HUS:323-326 (del Olmo Lete). 

45 Pardee 2000:79 with chart in HUS:509. Names are of course not a guarantee of ethnicity: naming 
fashions are known to change due to various acculturative processes. Nevertheless, it remains 
equally possible that names drawn from a given language reflect a person’s ancestry from the 
original speakers of that language. One may still reasonably wonder to what ethnicity one may 
best assign a person of Hurrian name who was otherwise completely assimilated to a local 
culture. Yet modern parallels (e.g. American) show that names (along with songs and dances) 
are one of the more stable ethnic indicators retained by many groups. 

46 See p97. 

47 Caubet 1999:11, 21; Caubet 2014:181. 

48 Caubet 1999:14: “La musique est pratiquee, par le roi et pour le roi, dans le cadre de manifes¬ 
tations ou de ceremonies dont certaines peuvent etre religieuses (chantre d’Astarte) ou sont 
l’expression d’une identite propre a Ougarit (chantre d’Ougarit).” 

49 See p4-5. 
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in 1961 in one of the two archives of the so-called House of the Hurrian priest— 
the ‘Celia of Tablets’, containing texts both ritual and paramythological—as well 
as thirty clay liver-models (and one lung-model) used for extispicy. 50 The tablet 
in question (RS 24.643) is written in alphabetic cuneiform, and contains two 
independent texts, one on either side, each prescribing sacrifices to a slightly 
different sequence of gods. 51 That on the obverse is somewhat more expansive, 
beginning with a “Sacrifice for the gods of Mount Sapanu,” followed by a list 
of divinities and the offerings received by each (1-12). Then comes a poorly 
understood Hurrian hymn (13-17) and an ‘entry ritual’ for calling Astarte-of- 
the-Steppe ( ‘Attartu-Sadi ) into the royal palace, where she is to be offered sacred 
garments, wool, perfumed oil, gum, and honey (18-22). The precise relationship 
among the three sections is uncertain. The opening list of gods corresponds 
almost exactly, both in selection and order, to the ‘pantheon’ texts already 
considered. 52 The ritual specifies that Kinnaru receive a ram—the same offering 
assigned to most of the other gods. 53 

The practical connection between this ritual and the ‘pantheon’ texts 
complicates the latter’s original interpretation by Nougayrol as a document 
of Ugarit’s official pantheon. 54 Other sacrificial texts present different divine 
groupings, and further independent ‘pantheon’ lists may be interpreted as 
“liturgical outlines” or “abstractions” of still other rituals. 55 Yet because these 
are all official documents, and sometimes occur in multiple copies (or near¬ 
copies) of prescriptive rituals, they do exhibit a canonical dimension. That is, 
the ‘pantheon’ is an emergent property of the corpus, including further lost 
texts of the same type. 


50 This house, along with nine others containing tablet archives, was evidently a private residence, 
although the ritual texts themselves relate to state functions. For the find-spot, see HUS:48-51 
(Pitard) with references. 

51 RS 24.643 = KTU/CAT 1.148. Published Virolleaud 1968:580-584 (no. 9). For detailed discussion 
see Pardee 1992; TR:779-806; RCU, text 12 (translation used here); RTU:427-429. The first ritual 
(obverse) spans lines 1-22; the second (reverse) from 23-45: damage in 31-45 may be substan¬ 
tially restored from a new Akkadian parallel, RS 92.2004: see below. 

52 See p5. Cf. Nougayrol 1968:64. 

53 Only the ‘big three’ who open the list (El, Dagan, and Baal in various hypostases) receive more— 
both ram and bull. Note that this first section of the text concludes with three unattributed sacri¬ 
fices, “two bulls, two birds, and a cow” (line 9). It is not clear whether these were destined for the 
gods as a whole; for Kinnaru himself (which would make him by far the greatest beneficiary of 
the rite, hence unlikely); or (most probably) for the Divinized Kings, the Censer, and a third god 
(Salimu) who, though unnamed in the text, are expected based on the parallel ‘pantheon’ texts. 
See Pardee 1988a:138-139; TR:784-785, 792-793; RCU:102-103n38 (inclining towards the third 
explanation). 

54 Nougayrol 1968:64. 

55 See Pardee 2000:61, 67-68; RCU:11-13. 
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The reverse of the tablet just discussed (RS 24.643) contains a second 
prescriptive sacrifice for a different group of deities, labeled as “The gods of the 
month Hiyyaru” (23-45). Unfortunately, the text is damaged where we would 
expect to find Kinnaru. 56 Yet the known honorands correspond almost exactly 
to a further god-list (RS 92.2004) known since 1992, composed in Akkadian and 
exhibiting telltale check marks from the text’s use in a ritual performance. 57 
Here the Divine Lyre does appear, after the Divine Censer and this time written 
d.gis.zaMus. 58 This sign-group and variants, we saw, meant ‘Divine Inanna- 
instrument’, and corresponded to both zannaru and kinnaru in lexical traditions 
probably going back to the OB period, represented on the western periphery 
of Mesopotamia by tablets from Emar and Ugarit. 59 It is therefore quite certain 
that dgi * za MUS represents Kinnaru, and that he should also be restored in the 
parallel text RS 24.643. Thus, these texts (along with 26.142 60 ) attest a further 
sacrificial god-grouping independent of the first ritual discussed above (RS 
24.643 obverse). 61 

Some scholars have called attention to Kinnaru’s lack of a distinct Mesopotamian 
equivalent in the Akkadian ‘pantheon’ text RS 20.024. Although kinndru(m) could 
be identified with Sum. balag already a millennium earlier at Ebla, 62 such a 
correspondence—if it was still known—may have been less satisfactory when 
it came to the kinnaru ’s divine form in the West, as not providing a sufficiently 


56 The problem is discussed by TR:784-785, 805 (cf. RCU:24nl2, 102n33), who tentatively suggests 
the restoration of Kinnaru here (line 43 of RS 24.643 [rev.]) on the basis of RS 92.2004. 

57 RS 92.2004: Arnaud 2001:323-326 no. 22, with n2 for the checkmarks; cf. RCU:12-13. A prelimi¬ 
nary transliteration was published inTR:795, cf. 789; RCU:17-18. 

58 RS 92.2004, line 37: Arnaud 2001:324. This is also found in RS 26.142, a damaged syllabic version 
of the same list discovered in 1963 and published by Nougayrol 1968:321-322 no. 170; re-edition 
with revised line-numbering by Arnaud 1994 (hence the Divine Lyre has moved from line 6 to 
line 19; cf. TR:795-806 passim. These earlier publications give d GIS.ZA.MIM (whence also in 
TR:311nl21 and RCU:18, drawing on a pre-publication version of RS 92.2004 by Arnaud), but 
already del Olmo Lete 1992:52n65, read d - gE ZA.MUS; MIM is an alternative reading of the same 
sign, considered “unsicher” by Borger 2004:77 (no. 153). For clarification of this point I thank S. 
Mirelman; for ZA as a phonetic indicator (pointing to zannaru ), see p78. 

59 See p77-79. Although most of Ugarit’s lexical texts remain unpublished (cf. p79n46), one 
may note RS 13.53, a section of HAR.ra =hubullu containing names of musical instruments: see 
Veldhuis 1996:28 (I assume that this is what Caubet 1996:133 refers to, citing communication 
with D. Arnaud). While this small text fragment does not preserve kinnaru or zannaru, its close 
parallels with lexical texts from Emar show “that the Middle Babylonian Western lexical texts 
basically belong to one tradition” (Veldhuis 1996:29; cf. Veldhuis 1997:68-69n218 et passim). 

60 See pl21n58. 

61 Note that Nougayrol 1968:321-322, in his edition of RS 26.142 (no. 170), rendered his line 6 as 
‘zannaru’, while raising the question of its etymological relationship with kinnaru (see his note 
ad loci). This was before the presence of kinnaru in the MB lexical texts from Emar and Assur was 
known (for which, see p77-79). 

62 See p54, 65-67. 
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exact equivalent. 63 With the large number of divinized balangs known from 
Mesopotamia, each bears its own name, and is in the service of a specific master 
god. 64 The kinnaru, by contrast, was apparently unique, the only instrument so 
deified at Ugarit. D. Pardee plausibly suggests that cult equipment may have 
been subject to stricter rules when these pantheon equations were being drawn, 
and that the scribe wanted to insist on the local character of Kinnaru—that only 
this instrument could be divinized for service in the Ugaritian cult. 65 This seems 
right; but there may be more to it. 

The Ugaritian scribes would have known that kinnaru was a word/instru¬ 
ment of deep antiquity and broad distribution; we saw the same awareness in 
the Bible. 66 The evidence of Hh and Diri shows that, by the thirteenth century 
and probably the OB period, kinnaru could be considered an Akkadian word, 
alongside zannaru. 67 Kinnaru’s appearance in the Akkadian god-list RS 20.024 
may therefore be evidence not only that no satisfactory equation was avail¬ 
able, but that none was needed—that the Divine Kinnaru was current beyond 
Ugarit, stretching eastward into Mesopotamia. This would be in keeping with 
my suggestion that the Amorite age was formative for the divinization of the 
knr. 68 One should note here that Greco-Roman sources sometimes distinguish a 
Cypriot Kinyras from one who is king of Assyria or Syria. 69 

In the cultic texts so far considered, there is nothing that distinguishes Kinnaru 
and the Divine Censer from other ‘real’ gods. This was the same in Mesopotamia, 
where, in addition, cult-objects could be personified and take mythological 
action. I argued for the same combination in the Hurro-Hittite Song of Silver. 70 
At Ugarit, one may compare the magical weapons that Kothar makes for Baal’s 
battle against Yamm (Sea) in the Baal Cycle. In an embedded incantation ritual, 
Kothar assigns each a proper name—‘May he Drive’ and ‘May He Expel All’— 
reflecting the task it must perform in the god’s hands. 71 Recall the anthro¬ 
pomorphic talking weapons of Ninurta/Ningirsu, and that in Mesopotamia 


63 See already Nougayrol 1968:59. 

64 See Heimpel, “Balang-Gods.” 

65 TR:311. 

66 See p43-46. 

67 See p77-79. 

68 See p83-88. 

69 See index s.v. ‘Kinyras:(As)syria’. 

70 See pl03. 

71 KTU/CAT 1.2 iv.11-27 (RS 3.367). The nature of this scene was identified by Obermann 1947, 
and has won quite general acceptance: cf. Clapham 1969:106; Baumgarten 1981:166; Smith 1984; 
KwH:409-410; Morris 1992:87-88; Smith 1994:341-343; Smith in Parker 1997 (translation of the 
names). 
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name-giving rituals were important for endowing divinized objects with indi¬ 
vidual personality. 72 

It is a pity there is not more explicit evidence for the activity of personified 
cult-objects in Ugaritian poetry. For if Kinyras really originated in a Divine Lyre 
like Kinnaru, the rich mythological material about him would seem to require 
some comparable treatment on the mainland. Perhaps this was not espe¬ 
cially developed at Ugarit, by comparison with, say, Byblos and/or Kizzuwatna 
(Cilicia), where Kinyras is sometimes localized (Chapters 19 and 23). But note 
that a certain Theias (‘Divine’) is a recurring doppelganger of Kinyras at Byblos. 73 
Could the doublet Theias-Kinyras reflect something like the Ugaritian formula¬ 
tion of divine determinative + kinnaru ? 

Recurrent sub-groupings of gods in the Ugaritian sacrificial lists point to a living 
tradition of theological speculation. D. Pardee has noted a striking parallel 
between the first five recipients in the second sacrificial text discussed above, 
and a genealogical sequence in the fragments of Philo of Byblos’ Phoenician 
History. 74 Composed in the late first or early second century CE, Philo’s work 
survives mainly in several extensive quotations and paraphrases by Eusebios (ca. 
260-339), bishop of Caesarea in Palestine, who exploited it for Christian polemic. 
Philo claimed to possess the work of an ancient priest, Sankhuniathon, who 
supposedly lived around the time of the Trojan War according to Philo’s quite 
detailed discussion. 75 While the dating and even existence of Sankhuniathon 
have been subjected to serious doubt, Philo is likely enough to have had recourse 
to relatively early writings, not to mention living mythological traditions. 76 
It is certainly clear that Philo exercised considerable invention, combining 
parallel regional traditions to compose a continuous ‘history’; and following the 
Hellenistic model of Euhemeros, he interpreted the Phoenician gods as culture- 
heroes, mapping the course of civilization as he perceived it. Nevertheless, the 
Ugaritian texts have substantially refurbished the overall credibility of his raw 


72 For the naming rituals, see p23n29, 25. The comparison of Baal’s weapons with those of Ninurta/ 
Ningirsu was made by Albright in Ginsberg 1935:328n22; cf. Smith 1994:343. 

73 See further p466-468. 

74 See RCU:23n2, on RS 24.643 (reverse), 23-26. The corresponding gods in Philo (FGH 790 F 2 [15-16, 
24]) are Ug. ilib ~ ‘Gk.’ Elioun; ars w smm = Epigeios Autokhthon (“later called Ouranos”) + Ge; il 
« Elos a.k.a. Kronos; ktrt ~ Seven Titanides/Artemides; dgn ~ Dagon. The sequence is not strictly 
linear in Philo’s narrative: the Titanides/Artemides, who answer to the Kotharat goddesses in 
this position of RS 24.643, 25, are treated by Philo after the introduction of Dagon. 

75 For the pedigree of Sankhuniathon (FGH 790 F 1 [20-22] = Eusebios Preparation for the Gospel 
1.9.20-22), see generally, with earlier bibliography, Lolckegaard 1954; Barr 1974; Oden 1978; 
Baumgarten 1981:41-62 et passim; Attridge and Oden 1981:3-9; Cameron 2004:157 (comparing it 
with the Second Sophistic fashion for fabricating pre-Homeric authorities). 

76 See the balanced assessments of Lolckegaard 1954:51-53; Baumgarten 1981:261-268. 
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material. While there are many inconsistencies with what we find at Ugarit, 
these may be explained through EIA evolution 77 and/or Philo’s synthesis of 
regional variants. So the structural agreement between his ‘cosmogony’ and 
the aforementioned Ugaritian text should indeed reflect, as Pardee argues, a 
common theological tradition going back to the LBA at least. 

It follows that other conjunctions of gods in the Ugaritian lists are poten¬ 
tially meaningful, and open to clarification from other sources. Two possibili¬ 
ties relating to Kinnaru must be considered. First is his proximity to the Divine 
Kings ( mlkm ), that is, the divinized royal ancestors. 78 We have seen a compa¬ 
rable combination with the BALAG.DI of Ebla, and I shall argue below that the 
same pattern underlies the appearance of the kinnaru at the head of a musical 
ensemble in a text connected with Ugarit’s royal mortuary cult. 79 The same 
elements come together in the Kinyradai, the royal dynasty of Paphos, which 
traced its descent from Kinyras (Chapter 16). 

Also remarkable is Kinnaru’s adjacency to the Divine Censer. This is not so 
surprising in itself, since both lyre and incense were obviously important litur¬ 
gical tools, and are the only divinized objects in the list. 80 We saw from Hurro- 
Hittite texts, deriving from Kizzuwatna, that both lyre and censer received 
offerings within larger divine circles ( kaluti). sl But the connection may be still 
more intimate. From Mesopotamia, for instance, we know of two balang-gods 
called ‘Censer’ and ‘Torch’, servants of the fire-god Gibil; presumably the first 
of these implies some close connection between music and incense-offerings. 82 
Aphrodite’s sanctuary at Paphos, over which the Kinyradai presided, was note¬ 
worthy for its avoidance of animal sacrifice in favor of incense offerings; and 
this probably underlies the thyapolia which is apparently attributed to a Kinyrad 
priest or priest-king in a fourth-century inscription from Paphos. 83 

Moreover, as W. F. Albright observed, the adjacency of Kinnaru and Censer is 
“at least a striking coincidence” given the famous myth of Kinyras and Myrrha— 
the personification of myrrh—to be discussed in Chapter 12. 84 


77 E.g. the association of Khousor with iron, versus Kothar and bronze: cf. p46. 

78 This connection was rightly emphasized by Grottanelli 1981:42. 

79 See pl34-146. 

80 Cf. Caquot 1979 col. 1404. 

81 See pl02-103. 

82 See Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” 54 II 343-344; cf. 27 for the balang ‘cedar-resin’. 

83 See p412-414. 

84 For the myth vis-a-vis the Ugaritian pantheon texts: YGC:147nl02 (quotation); Gese et al. 1970:169; 
Ribichini 1981:49n50. Albright’s suggestion is strongly supported by Grottanelli 1984:42 and n35: 
“il parallelo e troppo preciso per non essere significativo”; it signifies “il modus vivendi regale e 
divino nei suoi aspetti piu seducenti.” For Grottanelli’s interpretation, see further p283. 
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Praising Baal 

The kinnaru is mentioned several times in Ugaritian mythological and paramy- 
thological texts. Some of these passages, like much of Ugaritian literature, are 
still imperfectly understood and have occasioned much debate. Their obscu¬ 
rity is due both to the fragmentary state of many texts and to the city’s laconic 
alphabetic script, where the omission of vowels occasions much ambiguity and 
hinders lexical analysis via cognates in other Semitic languages. The interpre¬ 
tations offered here, largely dependent as they are on the philological work 
of others, are necessarily provisional. They are, however, informed by much 
comparative material. 

Three mythological vignettes evoke the use of the kinnaru in royal praise 
poetry, seemingly of a narrative nature. Together they attest a formulaic scene, 
the basic expression of which makes Baal the subject of song. 85 A hymn to Baal 
depicts him seated in majesty on Mount Sapan (Saphon), enjoying peace after 
his defeat of Yamm: 

Virgin Anat [washed] her hands ... 

She took her lyre ( knr ) in her hand, 

[She clasped] the bull-shaped instrument 86 to her breast. 

She sang of the loves of valiant Baal. 87 

Almost identical verses occur in two other poems concerning Baal and Anat, 
so that, although in each case the verse where kinnaru is expected has been 


85 For type-scene and other aspects of oral-formulaic composition in Ugaritian narrative poetry, 
see with references Cross 1974:1 and nl; Cross 1998:139-141. 

85 The ‘bull-shaped instrument’ (r’imt) has been explained by reference to the well-known bull¬ 
headed lyres of Sumer: RTU:76n36; TPm:151 and nl79; Krispijn in Koitabashi 1998:374 (for an 
alternative derivation, Watson 1996:78). Caubet 1987b:735 rightly cautions that a thousand years 
separate these from the Ugaritian text, and thinks rather of a kinnaru with “outward-curved 
arms resembling the horns of a bull” (Caubet 2014:177; cf. e.g. the Megiddo plaque: Figure 11 = 
4.1p). Smith and Pitard 2009:218-219 suggest that the age-gap with Sumerian bull-lyres “does 
not preclude the use of a name for a lyre that no longer corresponds to the original form,” and 
go on to make the interesting suggestion that “the unusual word selection might be attributed 
to the alliteration that it forms with the following word, I’irth. This latter term perhaps hints 
at a Mesopotamian genre of love-poetry known as irtum- songs” (this genre employed all seven 
canonical tunings of the Mesopotamian diatonic cycle: cf. e.g. RlA 8:475 [Kilmer, *Music A i]). 
Perhaps it is a case of poetic fossilization, an ancient musical world removed to the realm of the 
gods, the ‘epic distance’ of Homeric studies? But note that an Egyptian lyre with bull-head is 
known from the Ptolemaic era (temple of Philae): MgB 2/1:34-35 fig. 12; AEMI:89. 

87 RS 24.245 = KTU/CAT 1.101.16-19: ydh. btlt. ‘nt . ’usb'fh 1 [. ybmt ] | I’imm . t’ihd. knrh. byd[h. tst] | 
r’imt. I’irth. tsr. dd ’al[’iyn] | b‘I. ’ahbt. Text and supplements: TPm:119-152, with further litera¬ 
ture). Translation is that of RTU:388-390 (hence alternative supplements, with earlier editions 
and studies noted on 388). 
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destroyed, it may be confidently restored. There remains, however, some gram¬ 
matical and textual uncertainty about whether it is Anat who sings in both 
cases, rather than a male minstrel. 88 That the subject is Baal’s loves may tend to 
support Anat as the more likely performer, being herself female and his lover 
(and sister). While a female singer praising a king’s deeds of war might seem 
striking from a Greek perspective, 89 the Bible attests a women’s tradition of 
greeting returning warriors, when victorious, with celebratory music—scenes 
which relate to the pre-monarchic period. 90 Most of the passages specify only 
frame-drum, which evidently serves as the principal marker of the women’s 
tradition; 91 but those who greet the victory of Saul and David over the Philistines 
present some greater variety. 92 Such an event may be portrayed on the famous 
ivory plaque from Megiddo, dated by stylistic criteria to the thirteenth or early 
twelfth century BCE (Figure 11 = 4.1p), 93 if the lyrist who provides a victory 
song to a seated king, as prisoners are led before him, is indeed female, as some 
believe (but this is hardly certain). 94 The birds that flock about may represent 
the king’s own divine favor, and/or an epiphany evoked by the music. 


88 The first is RS 2.[014] + 3.363 = KTU/CAT 1.3 iii.4-5 ( Baal Cycle)', the second is RS 5.180 + 5.198 = 
KTU/CAT 1.7.22-24. See the discussions of RTU:76-77 n36-37, 149-150n4, 289nl76, 390nl7; cf. 
ARTU:8-9 andn39, 248; Smith in Parker 1997:109,167n54; Smith and Pitard 2009:216-217, noting 
a vertical wedge in the damaged line 4 which would be consistent with the expected bydh from 
KTU/CAT 1.101.17 (RS 24.245, in which knr actually is attested.) 

89 But note that the aoidds channels the voice of a female Muse. 

90 Exodus 15:20; Judges 5 (Song of Deborah) and 11:34; 1 Samuel 18:6; Jeremiah 31:4. 

91 See Poethig 1985; Meyers 1991, especially 21-27, elucidating a Canaanite tradition of terracotta 
figurines of women frame-drum players; cf. Meyers 1993, especially 58-62; Fariselli 2007:26-34. 
The tradition is well-represented on Cyprus, from an isolated example in the late second millen¬ 
nium (LC III) down to abundant specimens in the IA: see especially Kolotourou 2005:188-195. 
Doubleday 1999 gives a good survey of ANE evidence (105-111) and the gradual and varied trans¬ 
formation of female musical practice with the advent of Islam (111-134). One should also note 
the tympanon, which is a regular attribute of the Anatolian goddess Kybele. Its presence in the 
iconography of Atargatis, the ‘Syrian Goddess’ of Hierapolis, is due, according to OSG:19, 21, 
29-30, 32, to the influence of Kybele in her Hellenized representation; but the ANE parallels 
indicate deeper indigenous strata. 

92 1 Samuel 18:6, specifying frame-drums along with salisim, a much-debated word variously 
interpreted as sistra, lutes, castanets, triangular harps, or cymbals: see MAIP:41-42 with further 
references. 

93 Jerusalem 38.780: Megiddo, stratum Vila. A terminus ante quem ca. 1150 is given by a cartouche 
of Ramses III; yet parallels with horse-representations in Egyptian NK art show that the plaque 
could be as early as Ramses II, being preserved as an heirloom object: Liebowitz 1967. For further 
analysis of the scene, Loud 1939:13 no. 2 and plate 4 (gender unspecified); Mertzenfeld 1954 no. 
342, 1:88 and pi. XXIV-XXV; Frankfort 1970:270-271; Dothan 1982:152 (treats as male); Moscati 
2001:38-39; MAIP:96-97 and fig. III.16 (female; aristocratic status indicated by clothing). 

94 Burgh 2004:134, argues that clear gender indicators are lacking in this representation, noting 
that the lyrist is dressed like the woman just before the throne (but for the latter’s polos); cf. 
Burgh 2006:89-90. This need not mean, of course, that the figure is intentionally ambiguous. One 
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Figure 11 'Kinyrist' celebrating victorious king. Ivory plague from Megiddo, ca. 
1250-1200. Jerusalem, IAA 38.780. Drawn from Mertzenfeld 1954 pi. XXIV-XXV. 
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In the so-called Baal Cycle, however, we encounter a praise-singer who is 
unambiguously male, and the subject is non-erotic praise. The scene is a feast 
following a victory by Baal, probably over Yamm (Sea), although this is still 
disputed. 95 

He arose, intoned and sang, 

Cymbals in the Gracious Minstrel’s ( nm ) hands; 

Sweet of voice the hero sang 

About (before? 96 ) Baal on the summit of Sapan. 97 

The word n‘m, variously rendered ‘handsome’, ‘pleasant’, ‘gracious’, or ‘good’, 
is often applied to gods or heroes. 98 The present passage, however, is one of 
several where it seems to have a special musical application. Such an interpre¬ 
tation is made probable here by the evident parallelism of nm with gzr tb ql 
(‘the youth, good of voice’), and corroborated by the respective verbal phrases 
ybd wysr ... ysr (‘intoned and sang’... ‘sang’). (It most naturally follows that there 
is only one singer, who simultaneously accompanies himself with cymbals: 
see below.) 99 Nm may be applied to another ‘youth of good voice’ who appar¬ 
ently executes some seven-fold cultic song-act in the enigmatic Gracious Gods, 
a paramythological text of obscure ritual application that many scholars have 
connected with hierogamy. 100 We shall see nm used of a praise-singer of Baal in 
the Tale ofAqhat, where it is again the subject of the phrase ybd wysr (‘intoned 


may note here the hypothesis of Jirku 1960:69, that there existed a ‘Kinaratu’ (sic) alongside 
Kinnaru. He wished to see this Kinaratu as the origin of the TN Kinneret (Numbers 34:11; Josh. 
13:27): cf. Jirku 1963:211; YGC:144n91. See the rightful cautions of Fritz 1978:43 and n35, noting 
that another TN once derived from knr (Gordon 1965a:421 no. 1274) is no longer viable. Gorg 
1981:9, refers to Jirku’s idea in reading the ‘King’s daughter’ seal (Avigad 1978) as an apotropaic 
emblem; but this famous piece is probably a forgery: MAIP:161-164. 

95 See Smith and Pitard 2009:101-102. 

96 For the ambiguity of the preposition, see Smith and Pitard 2009:115. 

97 RS 2.[014] + 3.363 = KTU/CAT 1.3 i.18-22: qm . ybd . wysr \ msltm . bd . rim \ ysr. gzr ,tb.ql\‘l. b‘l. 
b . srrt | spn. Text and translation: Smith and Pitard 2009:91-96, changing ‘virtuoso’ to ‘Gracious 
Minstrel’ for consistency with the parallel passages, as translated below. Cf. ARTU:4 (‘gracious 
lad’);RTU:71 (‘minstrel’); Smith in Parker 1997:106 (‘singer’). For the identification of the figure as 
a praise-singer in a royal court, versus competing interpretations, see Koitabashi 1996:222-223. 

98 TPm:171; Schmidt 1994:68-69 with references; DUL:613-614, s.v. 

99 Tsumura 1973:177; Koitabashi 1992b:2; Koitabashi 1996:233-234; Koitabashi 1998:370 and n30; B. 
Zuckerman in Smith and Pitard 2009:113-114. In fact, Koitabashi considers it possible, despite 
the parallelism, that two different people are involved. 

100 RS 2.002 = KTU/CAT 1.23: a musical interpretation of rim at 17 is made plausible by the phrase 
gzrm g tb at 14 (Watson 1994:5-6, interprets as a singular; others take as plural); singers (srm) 
are possibly specified at line 22, apparently in the context of liturgical ‘instructions’. See with 
further literature D. Pardee in CS 1 no. 87, especially p278n24; RTU:324, 328 and nl9, 23. For a 
skeptical assessment of the case for a hierogamic cult-drama, and review of the various scholarly 
positions, see Smith 2008. 
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and sang’), thus further supporting the idea of a praise-singing type-scene 
(although in Aqhat the kinnaru is not specified). 101 It appears, therefore, that nm 
had a specialized application to court- and/or cult-music, approaching the force 
of a title. This semantic development is often explained by supposing in Ugaritic 
a convergence of the roots nm and ngm, the latter productive of musical words 
in Arabic. 102 This argument was first made by U. Cassuto, who observed the 
same phenomenon in Biblical Hebrew, 103 and elegantly explained the resulting 
semantic duality: nm was an epithet of something or someone “who made 
pleasant [or sweet] the songs, one who composed them with sweetness.” 104 The 
most outstanding example, we shall see, is the description of David himself as 
ne c xm, where the Ugaritian examples just discussed provide compelling paral¬ 
lels for understanding him as praise-singer of Yahweh. 105 In accord with this 
semantic duality, I have translated nm as ‘Gracious Minstrel’, and shall do so 
consistently below. 106 

It is somewhat surprising, in view of the episode in which Anat cele¬ 
brates Baal to the lyre, and the two parallel scenes in which kinnaru is gener¬ 
ally restored, that the Gracious Minstrel in the present passage is said to use 
cymbals. We have seen that cymbalists probably functioned as ‘conductors’ of 
larger cult ensembles. It may well be, therefore, that the cymbal-playing nm in 
the present scene stands for a more complex musical texture. Note that in the 
parallel passage of Aqhat, despite the kindred diction, cymbals do not appear. 107 
Are they assumed there too, or is the addition of cymbals in the present text 
an expansion of a more basic episode? Evidently the type-scene permitted of 
some variety—not surprising given the diversity of musical life at Ugarit itself. 108 
In the present case it may be that “the stress falls on the activities offered to 


101 Aqhat: RS 2.[004] = KTU/CAT 1.17 vi.32: see further pl31. 

102 For example nagmat, ‘melody’. Ugaritic typically distinguishes between ‘ayin (‘) and ghain ( g ), 
but the correspondences are not absolute, and the latter converged with the former in some 
cases: thus the proposed collapse of ngm and nm is “an unusual but by no means rare equation”: 
Cross 1998:140, with Emerton 1982; cf. Smith 1994:65nl26 and more positively Smith and Pitard 
2009:114, “It is possible (though irregular) that the two roots had already coalesced in Ugaritic, 
in which case perhaps the word’s range included both senses”; Smith in Parker 1997:166n36. 

103 The phonetic development of g > ‘ occurred unconditionally in Hebrew: ICGSL:44-45. 

104 Cassuto 1961 1:236, 238; cf. Cassuto 1971:111-112; his Biblical comparanda are 2 Samuel 23:1; 
Psalms 81:2, 135:3, 147:1, and the figure of Naamah in Genesis 4:21 (see further p44, 46); also 
Sirach 45:9: Sarna 1993:213n8. Cf. Koitabashi 1996:223-224; cf. Tsumura 1973:189-190. 

105 2 Samuel 23:1. See further pl49,175-178. 

106 Cf. Smith and Pitard 2009:114, whose ‘virtuoso’ is “an attempt to retain the etymological sense of 
Arabic nm and B[iblical]H[ebrew] nm operative in the word-field pertaining to music suggested 
by Arabic ngm.” 

107 See pl31. 

108 For RS 24.252, in which pipes and drums appear together with the kinnaru, see pl41-146. 
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the pleasure of Baal and not the figure involved in his service.” 109 That is, the 
details of the music-making are intentionally left somewhat indeterminate, and 
we are to think broadly of a celebratory ensemble of which only a single detail 
is provided. 

In any event, the Anat scene and its restored parallels show that the 
kinnaru played an important role in praise-singing and festive music gener¬ 
ally. Given this, it is a reasonable guess that Kinnaru himself could play the 
role of n‘m before Baal, for instance in the passage of Aqhat where cymbals are 
not mentioned. 110 Certainly Baal’s praise-singer must be divine, and although 
Baal’s servants and attendants are generally not named either in fragments of 
the Cycle or in other texts, 111 many scholars have attempted to divine the iden¬ 
tity of Baal’s singer. U. Cassuto, writing before the ‘pantheon’ texts had been 
fully apprehended and dismissing a variety of earlier conjectures, saw in the 
present passage “one of the gods who was famed as a musician and a singer.” 112 
M. H. Pope suggested in 1965 that it could be the versatile craftsman-god Kothar, 
but confessed the lack of unambiguous Ugaritian parallels for his musical 
nature. 113 While Kothar’s putative musicality remains controversial, 114 his status 
as a magical inventor god and patron of craftsmen might give him a logical claim 
to the art, and derive some support from the Rap’iu text (discussed below). 115 
Pope did note the attribution of musical abilities to Phoenician Khousor by 
Philo of Byblos, and this has remained the main support for a musical Kothar. 116 
I shall argue, however, that that passage actually derives from an ancient 
‘brotherly’ association between Kothar and the Divine Lyre, perhaps especially 
at Byblos. 117 

If one is to identify Baal’s praise-singer at all, why should he not be Kinnaru 
himself—the only known musical god attested for the city? This explanation 
works very well for the scenes featuring the kinnaru. It is admittedly awkward in 
the aforementioned passage with cymbals. But since the type-scene was appar¬ 
ently flexible as to its musical details, we need not expect kinnaru and Kinnaru in 


109 Smith and Pitard 2009:113. 

110 See pl31-132. 

111 Smith 2001:56-58; Smith and Pitard 2009:50-51. 

112 Cassuto 1943 (Hebrew: vidi...); Cassuto 19611:236 (quotation), 238, noting proposals by Virolleaud 
(Mot), Dussaud (Dan’el), and de Vaux (Baal). 

113 Pope and Rollig 1965:296; the identification was approved by Dahood 1963:531. 

114 Proposed musical associations of Kothar: Gaster 1961:161nXIV; Dahood 1963; Pope and Rollig 
1965:276; Brown 1965; de Moor 1969:177; Parker 1970:244; TPm:99nl05; Clemens 1993:74 and 
n68. For arguments against, see KwH:441-445, followed by Morris 1992:87-88. 

115 Cf. Parker 1970:244n9; ARTU:188n4; Clemens 1993:74 and n68. 

116 Pope and Rollig 1965:275. 

117 See p445-452 and Chapter 20. 
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every instance. Moreover, if Kinnaru symbolized the totality of Ugaritian music¬ 
making, he himself might have been treated somewhat flexibly when anthropo¬ 
morphized into the realm of mythological narrative, when he might ‘leave’ the 
lyre and become simply a Gracious Minstrel. 

Bow and Lyre in the Tale ofAqhat 

The motif of the royal praise-singer is cleverly developed in the Tale ofAqhat. 
The poem’s crisis revolves around the hero’s wonderful bow, built by Kothar; 
he apparently receives it as a coming-of-age gift, representing his arrival to the 
peak of life and strength—a fitting symbol in this age of chariot-warfare. 118 This 
weapon is apparently bestowed at a feast, attended by Kothar himself and other 
gods. Anat is present, and lusts for the bow on first sight. Trying to coax it away, 
she offers Aqhat the world: 

Ask for life, 0 valiant hero Aqhat: 

Ask for life and I shall give (it) you, 

Immortality and I shall bestow it on you ... 

Like Baal when he is revived, he is served, 

(When) he is revived, one serves and gives him drink, 

Chants and sings before him— 

A Gracious Minstrel ( n‘m or n‘m[n 119 ) [who is?] his servant (?). 120 

Although a lacuna frustrates exact interpretation of the final line quoted, 121 
the parallels of diction with the second Baal-celebration scene discussed above 


118 Margalit 1989:75; RTU:266n70. The royal potency of archery is not limited to this poem, but 
reflects a more widespread symbolism in the ANE, going back at least to Naram-Sin. The most 
vivid depictions from the LBA, the Golden Age of chariot warfare, are found in Egyptian reliefs 
representing the pharaoh as warrior and hunter; cf. the Egyptianizing, enthroned archer on a 
cylinder seal from Ugarit (RS 3.041, from perhaps the fourteenth century: Schaeffer 1983:12-13). 
Archer/chariot scenes are also known from LBA Cyprus: Aspects: 61-66, fig. 46-53. This back¬ 
ground illuminates the bow’s Excalibur-like narratological function in the Odyssey. The archer- 
ldng motif is developed extensively in the N-A reliefs, the bow representing long reach and 
deadly accuracy (see e.g. Winter 1997). 

119 The lacuna makes it uncertain whether to read rimn or simply nm; but these adjectives are effec¬ 
tively synonymous (DUL s.v.), and in any event will be used substantively as the sentence subject 
(rather than ‘with pleasant tune’, Parker 1997:61): see below. 

120 RS 2.[004] =KTU/CAT 1.17 vi.26-32: irs. hym .laqht. gzr \ irs. hymwatnk. | blmtwaslhk. |... |... | kb‘l 
. kyhwy.ysr. | hwy ,y‘sr. wy[s]qynh | ybd wysr. ‘lh | nm [... ] ‘nynn. Translation after RTU:273 and 
Smith 1994:65 with observations in nl25 (changing Wyatt’s ‘minstrel’ and Smith’s ‘Gracious One’ 
to ‘Gracious Minstrel’ for consistency with the parallel passages discussed above). 

121 Cf. Smith 1994:65nl27, “any suggestion remains most tentative.” Some representative varia¬ 
tions are Pope 1981:162, “One sings and chants before him / Sweetly [and they] respond”; Parker 
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strongly support those who see in rim a reference to the singer rather than 
the music. 122 The present passage, therefore, should be considered yet another 
instance of the type-scene in which Baal is the subject of praise-singing. 123 One 
must then ask why the Aqhat-poet has deployed the scene in this secondary 
context. 124 Without denying other possible levels of meaning, 125 1 believe that 
the present passage and other examples of the type-scene must be treated 
synoptically as a formulaic system; this will reveal specific emphases developed 
in each case. In the first passage discussed above, Anat lavishes musical atten¬ 
tions on Baal; in the second and third, it is a Gracious Minstrel (rim). It is not 
certain that one arrangement should be preferred as more basic than the other. 
The majority rule would suggest that it was a Gracious Minstrel, rather than 
Anat, who was normal. Yet in the third instance (our Aqhat passage), it is Anat 
herself who conjures the image of minstrelsy. Moreover, details in the sequel 
seem to implicate Anat once again in music-making. 

In the goddess’s seductive vision, Aqhat will not merely be like Baal. He will 
occupy the god’s immortal position, enjoying his eternal feasts of music. But 
Aqhat condemns Anat’s deceit, knowing that, unlike Baal, all men must die. He 
refuses to yield the bow—unwisely adding a chauvinistic insult that enrages the 
deadly goddess. 126 Aqhat may or may not recognize the ultimate irony of Anat’s 
proposal. Since the only immortality that mortal kings can enjoy is memori- 
alization in song, her offer of making him eternally sung is tantamount to a 
promise of death. 127 And that much Anat can deliver. 

The goddess, infuriated, seeks and wins El’s approval to kill the hero. 128 She 
causes a raptor (the transformed mercenary Yatipan) to strike and slay Aqhat 


1997:61, “As Baal revives, then invites / Invites the revived to drink / Trills and sings over him, / 
With pleasant tune they respond”; RTU:273, “Like Baal he shall live indeed! / Alive he shall be 
feasted, / he shall be feasted and given to drink. / The minstrel shall intone and sing concerning 
him.” See also Herdner 1963:83; Dijkstra and de Moor 1975:187-188; Smith and Pitard 2009:122. 

122 Rightly stressed by Dijkstra and de Moor 1975:187-188 (“absolutely certain”); Pardee in C5 
l:347n42 (“difficult to avoid”); Smith 1994:65; RTU:273; Smith and Pitard 2009:122 (“the corre¬ 
spondences ... are unmistakable”). 

123 There is indeed some dispute as to whether it is Aqhat or Baal himself who is celebrated at feast 
here (for Baal, see Clemens 1993:68nl9 with further references; Aqhat, RTU:273nllO; ARTU:238- 
239). But that distinction does not affect my argument, for either way Baal-like honors are 
evoked for Aqhat himself. 

124 Cf. Smith and Pitard 2009:122: “The primary issue is the question of the significance of the 
correspondence.” 

125 See the review of opinions in Smith and Pitard 2009:122. 

125 KTU/CAT 1.17 vi.34-38. 

127 Cf. RTU:273nlll: “The hero’s name will live on in the lays of the poets. Anat is conjuring up a 
picture of him being alive to hear them.” 

128 KTU/CAT 1.17 vi.45-1.18 i.19. 
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as he feasts. 129 Apparently Anat is struck by sudden and deep remorse—all the 
more powerful for its unexpectedness. 130 Unfortunately the sequel is obscure, 
between an exceptionally damaged text and unusual language that hinders 
restorations based on parallels; consequently “wildly varying” interpretations 
have been proposed. 131 It does seem clear that Aqhat’s bow is broken, whether 
from falling, snapped by Anat in a rage, or for some other reason. 132 This would 
to continue the earlier symbolism: the hero’s death is inevitably reflected by 
the broken weapon, which previously marked Aqhat’s attainment of life’s full 
powers. The goddess loses her prize. 

Several scholars detect in this section a simile involving a singer, a sing¬ 
er’s hands, and a kinnaru. 133 Perhaps the slain hero’s hands are like those of a 
singer. 134 Or Anat picks up the broken bow, as a singer would his lyre—“delicately, 
fastidiously, lovingly.” 135 However it was developed, the juxtaposition of lyre 
and bow would be quite striking. The two ‘instruments’ are historically akin, 
although which came first, if either, is unknown. A poetic symbiosis of bow 
and lyre is abundantly attested in early Greek poetry, and was already tradi¬ 
tional for Homer; it probably reflects the relationship between epic singer and 
royal patron, and the singer’s ability to project ‘winged words’. 136 The current 
passage, however, would be the earliest such example, a precedent for the 
Homeric trope. 

I suggest that we read the simile in Aqhat against Anat’s earlier allusion 
to the musical celebration of Baal. On Anat’s offer, bow was to be traded for 
praise-singing. Upon Aqhat’s death, he becomes a subject for lamentation and 
memorialization; the breaking of the bow, symbolizing the end of Life, makes 
such performances necessary. It would be strikingly appropriate, therefore, if 
Anat is likened to a singer as she weeps. The setting is, as originally promised, a 
feast. But what a feast! According to some scholars, Anat dismembers Aqhat’s 


129 KTU/CAT 1.18 iv.14, 19, 30; a feasting context is accepted by RTU, canvassing alternative inter¬ 
pretations in 283nl47. 

130 KTU/CAT 1.18 iv.39; cf. Caquot 1985:94. 

131 See, with further literature, ARTU:247nl49; Pardee in CS l:350n81 (quotation); RTU:287nl66; 
Wright 2001:140 and nl. 

132 KTU/CAT 1.19 i.5; cf. Caquot 1985:96 (Anat breaks the bow out of spite at not being able to string 
it); RTU:288 and nl70 (breaks by falling to the ground). 

133 See del Olmo Lete 1984:125-131 (especially 128n289) with review of debate to date. Some would 
also see a reference to the kinnaru, perhaps another comparison with the bow, slightly earlier at 
1.19 i.4: ARTU:247; Wright 2001:141. Note also RTU:266n70, vis-a-vis the disputed interpretation 
of 1.17 v.2. 

134 ARTU:246. 

135 RTU:290 and nl77, following Cooper 1988:22; cf. Gordon 1965a:421 no. 1274. 

136 Franklin 2002b:l-5 and p254-255 below for other conflations warrior and poet. 
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corpse and either eats it herself or feeds it to her birds. Anat may even force 
Aqhat’s mouth open and stuff it with food. 137 On my view, the goddess’s revenge 
is presented both as an inversion of her original proposal to Aqhat, and its ironic 
fulfillment. The poetic manipulation of the praise-singing topos would thus be 
brought full circle. In retrieving the bow-become-lyre, Anat would replay her 
position as kinnaru -singer (clearly seen in the first instance of the type-scene 
above); she would indeed ‘sing’ of Aqhat, by lamenting him. Yet the hero, as he 
foresaw, would not attain Baal’s immortality—except in song, the poem’s own 
function being to immortalize Aqhat. 

This reading, though obviously very speculative, is no more so than 
others’—all based on such an uncertain text. It has the advantage of establishing 
mutual coherence between two critical passages of the poem. 

Rap'iu and the Eternal Power of Music 

In the last Ugaritian text that mentions the kinnaru (RS 24.252), celebratory music 
and royal immortality are againjuxtaposed. It begins with an invocation of Rap’iu, 
‘king of eternity’, who is invited to drink amidst festive music-making (1-5): 

Now may Rap’iu, king of eternity, drink, 

May he drink, the god mighty and noble ... 

Who sings 138 and makes music ( dmr ) 

With lyre ( knr ) and double-pipe, 139 
With drum and cymbals, 


137 Cooper 1988:21-23; RTU:291-292nl85. This would accord with a larger pattern of “infelicitous 
feasting” which has been detected in the poem: Wright 2001:99-138. 

138 This construction is debated: see below. 

139 The tlb is identified as a kind of pipe on the basis of Akkadian sulpu (de Moor 1969:177; TPm:98; 
Caubet 1996:15). This is supported by general considerations, double-pipes accompanying lyres 
in the Cypro-Phoenician bowls and the North Syrian ivory box from Nimrud (see p248). These 
iconographic sources, augmented by a second Megiddo plaque (MAIP:95, fig. III.16), a statuette 
from Ugarit itself (Caubet 1996:15, 31 fig. ll) and figurines and plaques from the Levant and 
Cyprus (Levant: MAIP:133-145 with figures; Cyprus: Meerschaert 1991:190-191; Flourentzos 
1992), offer strong support for the suggestion of Koitabashi 1998:375, that tlbm in RS 24.257 (see 
pl4l) be interpreted as dual (cf. RCU:208n33). The absence of a comparable form in the present 
text is not necessarily problematic: the Greek double-pipes, conceived as a single instrument, 
were always designated by the singular avXoq. 
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With ivory clappers 140 — 

With the goodly companions 141 of Kothar. 142 

The text goes on to invoke Anat under several names (‘Lady of kingship, / Lady 
of sovereignty’, etc.) along with other gods, mainly obscure (6-13). A damaged 
middle section seems to have contained a prayer to Rap’iu by the king of Ugarit 
(14-18). 143 The concluding section refers to some such petition, and states that 
Rap’iu will exercise his ‘power’ ( dmr , 22), ‘might’, ‘paternal care’, and ‘divine 
splendor’ to ensure that the king will long possess and enjoy these self-same 
attributes (18-27, with dmr repeated at 25). An attractive conjecture, with some 
basis in the damaged text, is that Rap’iu is to accomplish this by interceding with 
Baal on the king’s behalf. 144 Yet by a curious sleight-of-hand, the actual delivery 
of these blessings is entrusted to a group called the Rapa’uma. Verbatim repeti¬ 
tion of the list of royal advantages shows that Rap’iu and Rapa’uma are essen¬ 
tially equivalent somehow. Evidently, both serve to link the worlds of men and 
gods. 

After considerable debate about the identity of Rap’iu, he seems most 
likely to be a hypostasis of the underworld god Milku (< mlk, ‘king’), in his guise 
as eponymous leader of the Rapa’uma. 145 Etymologically, Rap’iu would be the 

140 This line has been interpretedby some as referring to cult-dancers: Virolleaud 1968:553; KwH:438- 
441; ARTU:18'8; Good 1991:159-160; cf. Clemens 1993:73n57. But I am persuaded that a passage in 
Aqhat (RS 3.322+ = KTU/CAT 1.19 iv.22-3l) is, despite heavy damage (KwH:440-44l), sufficiently 
parallel to clarify the present text. Dancers are thus excluded in favor of a further instrument, 
made of ivory (in)—with clackers/clappers (rather than castanets) the most promising option, as 
such instruments have been found at Ugarit: see Caquot et al. 1974:455n‘t’ (sic); Caquot 1976:300; 
Margalit 1984:166-167; Caubet 1987; TPm:98-99 (tentatively); Margalit 1989:447-448; Caubet 
1996:12; del Olmo Lete 1999:187n60; Caubet 1999:15-16; RTU:396; Caubet 2014:175. 

141 Or ‘the goodly ones enchanted by Kothar’: Margalit 1989:438, following KwH:406-410, 443-445, 
who proposes for hbr Heb. and Akk. cognates relating to wizardry and ‘binding’: see further 
p444-445 (noting, however, the reservations of Clemens 1993:74n66). The traditional interpreta¬ 
tion of hbr as ‘companions’ goes back to Virolleaud 1968:553; cf. Caquot 1976:299-300; KwH:441 
with references. Clemens 1993:73-74, rightly rejects the proposal of Good 1991:156-157, to inter¬ 
pret b hbr .ktr.tbm as relating to a further instrument akin to Greek KiGapa/iu'Gapu; (hence ‘with 
the beautiful cords of the cithar’). 

142 RS 24.252 = KTU/CAT 1.108,1-5: [hl]n.yst. rp’u . mlk. ‘lmwyst\ [’iZ] r g 1 tr.wyqr. .. |... dysr.wydmr \ 
b knr .wtlb.btpw msltm . b m\rqdm . dsn. b hbr. ktr. tbm. Text, supplements, and colometry of 
TPm:75-118 (Virolleaud 1968:551-557 no. 2). Translation after RCU:193-194, with minor adapta¬ 
tions as noted. 

143 TPm:118. 

144 For this interpretation of line 18, seeTPm:112-113; RCU:192-193, 206 nl4-15. 

145 For Rap’iu, see inter al. Jirku 1965; Virolleaud 1968:551-557; Parker 1970; Parker 1972; KwH:419- 
445, 385-396; TPm:84-94; Dietrich and Loretz 1989; Brown 1998:139-141; RCU:204-205n6. The 
main interpretations are l) Rap’iu is the high god El seated in state, with Astarte at his side, and 
hymned by Baal/Haddu who performs upon the kinnaru (an idea developed by Cross 1973:20-22, 
185, “as David sang to old Saul,” 2l); 2) Baal in the chthonic phase of his cycle; 3) Resheph; 4) 
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‘Healthy’ or the ‘Health-giving’—the ‘Healer’ or ‘Savior’ (< rp', ‘heal’). 146 Most 
scholars believe that the Rapa’uma themselves are the shades of deceased 
kings, whose immortality or divinization is achieved through the rites of royal 
mortuary cult. 147 They are thus to be equated with the Divine Kings ( mlkm ) who 
appear in the ‘pantheon’ texts (next to Kinnaru). 148 Rap’iu would then be the 
archetypal ancestor, embodying all dead kings from the beginning of time to the 
last lord buried. This will explain why both Rap’iu and the Rapa’uma possess the 
same royal qualities, and why his actions result in their bestowing these powers 
on the living king. 

The text does not contain enough directives to qualify as prescriptive ritual; 
but it does seem to reflect such a rite at some remove. 149 It bears witness to 
a reciprocal relationship between the living king and his defunct ancestors. 
The king perpetuated their memory through rites that ensured that his fore¬ 
bears’ royalty, now transmuted to the netherworld, was maintained. In return, 
the king would enjoy the same status while he lived, and be received in their 
company upon his death. 150 A rather similar idea is found half a millennium 
later in an eighth-century Aramaic royal inscription from Sam’al (Zincirli); 
Panammuwas I envisions one of his sons on the throne, maintaining the royal 
mortuary cult and praying to Hadad: “May the soul of Panammuwas dine with 
you, may his soul drink with you.” 151 This is an important regional parallel for 
the survival of LBA Cypriot royal ideology via mortuary cult into the IA, notably 
at Paphos. 152 

The Rap’iu text has several points of interest for the kinnaru. The instru¬ 
ment’s seeming association with Kothar will be considered later in connection 
with the coalescence of that god and the Divine Kinnaru (Chapter 18). Crucial 


eponym of the Rapa’uma (no further identification with Milku). As Pardee argues, Milku’s dwell¬ 
ings, known from other texts, are the same as those given here for Rap’iu; while the latter’s 
description as ‘king of eternity’ ( mlk ‘Im ) is a roundabout allusion to Milku himself and the 
“atemporality of the afterlife” (RCU:204-205n6). 

146 See various entries in DUL:742-743. 

147 RTU:315-323 provides convenient translations of the R pum texts (KTU 1.20-22). For the main 
interpretive issues, and enormous bibliography, one may usefully begin from KwH:377-396; 
Pitard 1992; Schmidt 1994:71-100; HUS:259-269 (Pitard); concise summary in Wright 2001:77- 
78n27. For connections with the Biblical Rephaim, see review in Shipp 2002:114-126. 

148 For the identification, see p5n24. Cf. Healey 1978:91: “rp’um is simply a special epithet of mlkm, 
the two being not identical in meaning but probably used of exclusively the same group of 
people.” 

149 TPm:118; cf. RCU:193: “In any case, the form of this text is, strictly speaking, neither that of the 
hymn, nor that of the prayer; rather ... the text would be that of a rite by which the transfer of 
these powers is effected.” 

150 Cf. RCU:206nl4. 

151 KAI 214.15-22: See Greenfield 1973; Smith 1994:99nl94. 

152 See Chapter 16. 
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here, I feel, is the involvement of the kinnaru itself in the royal mortuary cult. 
The opening verses, given above, present a picture of Rap’iu in a festive royal 
setting, where jubilant music portrays “the royal lot in the netherworld as a 
happy one.” 153 The general idea is well paralleled by Egyptian tomb paintings 
and mortuary steles especially of the MK and NK, where harpers and (in the 
NK) mixed cosmopolitan ensembles—as well as the song-texts that sometimes 
accompany them—“conjure up the happiness of the life after death by picturing 
it in terms of earthly joys.” 154 

But there are several uncertainties. First, who is singing? Morphology 
supports three interpretations, all agreeing that Rap’iu is antecedent to the rela¬ 
tive particle (d-, ‘who’ or ‘whom’, line 3), but diverging on the precise construc¬ 
tion. 155 The relative can be the subject of an active verb, so that Rap’iu himself 
is singing to, or with, the instruments (this view is reflected in the translation 
above). 156 Or the verb can be passive, so that Rap’iu ‘is sung’—hymned or cele¬ 
brated by the instruments (with the players merely implied). Finally, it may be 
active but impersonal, with Rap’iu as the object, that is, ‘whom one sings’ with 
the various instruments. For some scholars, Rap’iu as a musician seems undig¬ 
nified, as though he were a mere “court entertainer”; the scenes of Baal being 
celebrated by his minstrel, discussed above, are offered as the normal arrange¬ 
ment—a god receiving musical offerings, not giving them. 157 

The question is complicated, however, by a wordplay whose importance has 
been well emphasized by Pardee. 158 In the translation above, where Rap’iu is 
said to ‘sing (ysr) and make music (dmr)’, a musical sense to dmr is required by 
its parallel placement with ysr, known to mean ‘sing’. Consequently scholars 
derive the word from P-S *zmr, which produced cognates related to singing in 
Akkadian, Hebrew, and Arabic. 159 (Although the inherited sound z- normally 


153 RCU:205n8. 

154 But there are many permutations of these ideas, and a complex development: see Lichtheim 
1945 (quotation, 183); MMAE Chapter Seven. Note also that figurines of musicians were placed 
in tombs “as servant statues ... intended to entertain the deceased in the underworld”: see 
Leibovitch 1960 (quotation 53), with examples from OK-late NK. 

155 See inter al. ARTU:188 (active); TPm:81 (active); Good 1991 (passive); Clemens 1993:68-72 (imper¬ 
sonal, with parallels); Koitabashi 1998:371 (uncertain); RCU:205n8 (active but acknowledges 
other possibilities); RTU:396 and n9 (impersonal); DUL s.v. knr (passive). 

156 Cf. Caubet 1999, 15; DDD col. 914 (Pardee), “musician and diviner”; RCU:205n8; cf. Smith 
2001:268nl96 (Rap’iu “leads the musical entertainment”). 

157 Good 1991:158; Clemens 1993:65-66 (quotation); RTU:396 and n9. 

158 For the following philological points, see TPm:97-98 (with earlier literature in n88-89), 118; 
Sivan 2001:21-22; RCU:205n8 (“one of the principal wordplays in this text”). 

159 DUL:287; Botterweck and Ringgren 1997-2006:91-98. For P-S z > Ug. z, ICGSF:34 §8.31, 44 §8.60; 
Pardee 2008:292. Note for instance the zammaru, cultic singers of nearby Emar (cf. pl7l). For 
musical derivatives ofzmrin Hebrew, see also Jones 1992:934a (mizmor 57 times in psalms, “prob¬ 
ably a label indicating music associated with liturgy and the guilds”); MAIP:35. 
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continued as such in Ugaritic, other examples of a phonetic ‘confusion’ with d are 
now known. 160 ) In the text’s climax, however, when we twice find dmr among the 
benefits the Rapa’uma will bestow upon the king (22, 24), the parallel construc¬ 
tions dictate that it now have a sense like ‘power’ or ‘protection’. 161 This must 
derive from an historically distinct root (P-S *dmr ), with various derivatives 
in Arabic and several other cognate languages; these include ‘Zimri’, attested 
among the Amorite PNs of Mari (for instance Zimri-Lim), the Canaanite gover¬ 
nors of the Amarna texts, and as a royal PN in the Bible. 162 At Ugarit the two roots 
had evidently become sufficiently homophonous to enable the wordplay in the 
present text, whose opening and closing sections are thereby closely bound. 163 
This was clearly no gratuitous pun, but a prominent structuring element—even 
a magical assonance. It establishes an essential equation between ‘song’ and 
‘power’. 

I suggest the following interpretation. Milku, as Rap’iu, embodies the 
‘power’ that is a property of the Rapa’uma; he is the agent who bestows it, or 
effects its transfer, to the living king. This active relationship with ‘power’, by its 
homonymous equation with ‘song’, supports the view that Rap’iu himself is the 
singer in the first part of the text. His song is power, power projected precisely 
through song: the royal line will maintain its position for as long as Milku sings. 
This would accord, first, with Pardee’s idea that festive music is a primary 
marker of the eternal, blissful condition. Other nuances emerge, however, from 
the perspective of ritual performance. The text’s opening attempts to secure 
Rap’iu’s good will through an offering of libations; this is expressed paramytho- 
logically as an invitation to a ritual symposium that is supposed to mirror the 
situation at Milku’s own palace. 164 It is this offering that, by the principle of reci- 


160 For the “apparent confusion of /5/ [i.e. d] and /z/,” see Pardee 2008:292, who compares ndr/ 
nzr (‘vow’) and dr‘/zr‘ (‘seed/arm’). These parallels rule out the idea that dmr in the present 
text is merely a scribal error (so Blau and Greenfield 1970:12). They also make it unnecessary 
to suppose complicated borrowings from other Semitic languages. Lowenstamm 1969:465-466, 
for instance, argued that Ug. dmr and Heb./Arab./Alck. zmr derived from a single P-S root *dmr 
already containing within itself the dual notions of‘song’ and ‘power’. This involves dismissing 
Arabic and Syriac zmr, which are normally used to establish a P-S root *zmr (Blau and Greenfield 
1970:12), as loanwords from Canaanite (similarly Blau 1977:82-83, suggested that the Hebrew 
and Aramaic forms were loanwords from Akkadian, with Arabic zmr borrowed in turn from 
Aramaic). 

161 So already de Moor 1969:179. 

162 Ugaritic dmr: DUL:287-288. Zimri- names at Mari: Huffmon 1965:187-188, cf. Buccellati 1966:227; 
RCU:205n8. Amarna tablets: see index to Moran 1992 (‘mayors’ of Sidon and Lakisa). Zimri in 
Hebrew: Numbers 25:14; 1 Kings 16:9-20. 

163 TPm:118; Lewis 1989:51-52. 

164 This is not to insist that the marzihu was a subspecies of mortuary cult, only that its festive 
form—to which drinking and music were basic, as seen both here and in the famous polemic of 
Amos against those who “lie on beds of ivory ... who sing idle songs to the sound of the kinnor 
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procity, will secure the god’s beneficent actions at the end of the text. The corre¬ 
sponding ritual in real life would have involved an actual musical celebration 
of the god, itself an offering, and this is doubtless echoed by the description of 
music in the opening scene. That is, whatever Milku may be imagined as doing, 
one must envision cult-musicians in their usual liturgical roles. Yet this too 
accords with the equation of‘song’ and ‘power’. If the cult-honors for Milku and 
the royal ancestors are continuously maintained, they will maintain the royal 
line in power. Cult-songs thus express Milku’s power, both literally and figura¬ 
tively. The position of Milku, which oscillates between his giving and receiving 
song, mirrors that of the living king—the notional executant of all royal ritual, 
yet subject of praise-singing by his own minstrel. (The syntax of line 3 may be 
intentionally ambiguous for just this reason.) 

We may now consider the kinnaru itself. It is quite possible that it and the 
other instruments are imagined here in personified form, so that we are actu¬ 
ally dealing with Kinnaru and a band of musical colleagues. I will discuss this 
possibility further when examining the phrase ‘goodly companions of Kothar’ 
against other evidence for the syncretism of Kothar and Kinnaru/‘Kinyras’. 165 
In any event, it is significant that the kinnaru is the first instrument listed. 
This must reflect its preeminent status within the Ugaritian cult, an idea 
supported both indirectly by the instrument’s prominence in the compara¬ 
tive material, and by the kinnaru s uniquely divinized status in the Ugaritian 
‘pantheon’ texts. Indeed, the juxtaposition there of Kinnaru alongside the 
Divine Kings ( mlkm ) doubtless has theological significance, reflecting some 
special connection between lyre and royal cult, and perhaps especially its 
mortuary aspect. 166 This could accord, for instance, with the instrument’s use 


... who drink wine from bowls” (6:4-7, cf. 5:21-23; Isaiah 5:11-12)—lent itself well to securing 
divine goodwill. See Pardee 1996b:277-279; cf. RCU:184-185n2. For the marzihu/marzeah gener¬ 
ally see inter al. Greenfield 1974; Pope 1979-1980; Friedman 1980; King 1989; McLaughlin 1991; 
McLaughlin 2001; del Olmo Lete in Johnston 2004:315-316. 

165 See p443-445. 

lbb For the reasoning, see pl23-124. Unfortunately, that Kinnaru and the Divine Kings might receive 
sacrifices on the same occasion is not confirmed by the two rituals of RS 24.643 (l-12 and 23-45) 
which correspond to the ‘pantheon’ texts; for while Kinnaru is honored in one or both, the 
Divine Kings (mlkm) are not listed—although one of the three apparently unassigned offerings of 
line 9 may indeed have been intended for them (TR:792-793; cf. pl20n53). But this still would not 
corroborate a special relevance to the pairing of Kinnaru and mlkm, since they would be but two 
recipients in a much larger divine group. Note that offerings to the mlkm are in any case attested 
by two other ritual texts: oil-libations in RS 24.266, 25’ (KTU/CAT 1.119), and check-marks in 
RS 94.2518 which indicate the text’s use in a sacrificial ritual (TR:680; RCU:102-103n38, 104n52, 
200). These have suggested that the omission of Divine Kings from RS 24.643 was intentional 
after all, the mortuary cult not being relevant to the two occasions comprised by RS 24.643 
(TR:303n59). It would then follow that Kinnaru’s importance was not limited to the mortuary cult 
(as one would hardly expect anyway). 
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for epic and other poetry in which the dead were memorialized—the practice 
that lay behind Anat’s deceptive offer to Aqhat. 

Now if Rap’iu can be imagined as singing, it seems quite possible that he 
himself was conceived as playing the kinnaru. 167 This could symbolize his, and 
indeed all past kings’, ongoing memorialization in the terrestrial cult, and 
consequently his ‘power’ to bless the living king through the medium of his 
‘song’. There would be a striking parallel in Cypriot Kinyras as archetypal, 
kinyra-playing royal ancestor to the historical kings of Paphos (Chapter 16). 
There is also the Sumerian chthonic god Ninazu (‘Lord Healer’), best attested 
for the Ur III and OB periods, who was associated especially with the cult of 
deceased kings at Ur, and with the sites of Enegi and Eshnunna. 168 According to 
the Enegi temple-hymn, dating to the Amorite Age (OB period): 

Your prince (is) the seed of the great lord, the pure one of the ‘great 
earth’, borne by Ereskigalla, 

He who with a loud voice plays the zan(n)aru-instrument, sweet (as) 
the voice of a calf, 

Ninazu, (who hears) the word(s) of prayer. 169 

Ninazu’s other characteristics, which varied considerably with time and place, 
include associations with lamentation-singing, dying-and-rising gods like 
Dumuzi, and perhaps healing. 170 

It is also worth noting N. Wyatt’s intriguing suggestion of an etymological 
relationship between Rap’iu and Orpheus, 171 both apparently lyre-players and 
health-givers, both connected with the Underworld and resurrection of the 
dead. 172 One thinks especially of traditions, associated with Lesbos, that the lyre 


167 A further objection to seeing Rap’iu as a “court entertainer” has been that he cannot play all 
of the instruments simultaneously: Good 1991:158; Clemens 1993:66. But this reading is overly 
literal. I have already offered arguments in support of Rap’iu’s at least notional performance. If 
he is leader of the song, he could also play the instrument by which the ‘orchestra’ is led, just as 
David leads his own musicians. 

168 See generally Cohen 1993:465-470, especially 469-470. 

169 Temple Hymns 14.182-184; trans. Sjoberg and Bergmann 1969:27-28, with discussion at 8-9 and 
88-89. 

170 See with sources RlA 9:329-335, especially 332-333 (Wiggermann, *Nin-azu). As son of 
Ereshkigal, Ninazu could be steward and seal-keeper of the underworld; he is called ‘lord of 
prayers and supplications’ (Shulgi X, 105-106) and is once lamented alongside Dumuzi and other 
deceased kings (in the Desert by the Early Grass, Jacobsen 1987:59-60). For further connections with 
lamentation-singing, see PHG:76 and nl29. His associations with healing are somewhat elusive. 

171 RTU:395n2. 

172 His consistent mythological connection with Thrace, however, is problematic. Among the innu¬ 
merable sources for Orpheus, note especially Kern 1922:21-22 (underworld), 25 (magician and 
healer). 
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and/or head of Orpheus survived his death, threnodizing of its own accord and 
carrying on his tradition. 173 His attempt to revive Eurydike recalls the creation 
of the gala-priest to rescue Inanna from the netherworld. 174 

From much farther afield comes a colorful and illuminating analogy. The 
remains of lyres have been found in many Anglo-Saxon elite burials, most 
recently the so-called ‘Prittlewell Prince’. 175 Clearly symbolic of the deceased’s 
achievement of memorable deeds, these lyres were also among the possessions 
a warrior was thought to need in the next world. Here there is no clear line 
between singer and sung. After all, how many princes and kings could really 
play the lyre—even if Homer presents just this image in Achilles, cheering his 
heart by singing the ‘famous deeds of men’ as he ponders whether or not to die 
young at Troy and achieve ‘imperishable fame’. 176 

Silence of Kinnaru 

The hypothesis that the kinnaru enjoyed a special position in the royal mortuary 
cult and the ideology of the Rapa’uma, and that Rap’iu himself may have been 
represented as a kinnaru- player, must confront the musical details of another 
Ugaritian text—the maddeningly elusive yet highly suggestive RS 24.257. 
Though badly damaged, the tablet probably contained a rite connected with the 
cult of dead kings, since a list of them—originally from thirty-two to fifty-two 
names, accompanied by divine determinatives—appears on the reverse. 177 The 
obverse contains repetitions of the following formula: 178 

[... ] and high is his drum 

[... ] peoples, for the Gracious One (n‘m). 

[... ] and high is the double-pipe 
[... ] PR, for the Gracious One (n‘m). 179 


173 For the post-mortem life of Orpheus’ lyre and head, see pl40-141 and cf. Power 2010:390-391. 

174 See p29. 

175 The ‘Prittlewell Prince’ lyre has not been published yet, but other specimens are discussed by 
Lawson 2004:66-67; Lawson 2006:5-6; Lawson 2008:391-392. 

176 Homer Iliad 9.185-189. 

177 RS 24.257 = KTU/CAT 1.113: Virolleaud 1968:561-562 (no. 5); TPm:165-178; RCU:195-210 (text 
56A). A parallel king list is RS 94.2518: Arnaud 1998; RCU:203-204 (text 56B). A connection 
between the tablet’s reverse and obverse is supported by Smith 1994:100; Lewis 1989:51-52; 
RCU:195-201, 203; RTU:399-403, with further references. 

178 The music is mentioned in lines 2, 4, 6, 9-10. 

179 [• • • ] r - 1 wrm tph | [... ] Vwmmlrim | [... ] r w n rm tlbm | [... ]prl rim. Text: TPm:165-178. Translation 
RCU:201-202, changing ‘Good One’ to ‘Gracious One’ for consistency with my larger interpretive 
arguments about the term rim. 
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Pardee, assuming a connection between these mysterious actions and the 
king list, posits that the text was a “rite characterized by music in favor of the 
departed kings. One function of each entry, then, would be to state that the king 
in question had ...joined the Rapa’uma and become a god.” 180 

A principal uncertainty is the identity of the ‘Gracious One’ (n‘m). Given the 
context, and the word’s normal application to gods or heroes like Keret and Aqhat, 
the most obvious referent should be a king (whether the reigning monarch, or 
each of his divinized ancestors, remains an interpretive conundrum). 181 And yet, 
as T. Lewis has stressed, “the weakness of such a view is that it does not justify 
why l rim occurs repeatedly among musical instrumentation.” 182 This makes it 
very reasonable to look to the special musical sense of rim, discussed above, 
so that ‘Gracious One’ becomes rather ‘Gracious Minstrel’. 183 Yet this need not 
mean that the text refers only to “various musical instruments which are dedi¬ 
cated to the chief musician.” 184 The two positions may be well harmonized by 
supposing that the king(s) himself is depicted here as a singer/musician. Hence, 
Pardee attractively suggested that Rap’iu/Milku, whom he sees as a musician in 
RS 24.252, is in fact the ‘Gracious One’ of the present text. 185 On the other hand, 
Pardee was equally drawn to Wyatt’s suggestion that the formula was repeated 
once for each of the divinized kings in the list of the reverse. 186 Once again the 
two interpretations need not be mutually exclusive. Each divinized monarch, 
invoked as ‘Gracious One’, may be seen as occupying one stage of an eternal 
royal continuum whose totality is represented by Rap’iu/Milku. Each king, by 
virtue of being rim, is invoked as an instantiation of the eternal musician-king 
which (on the hypothesis) Rap’iu/Milku is represented as being in RS 24.252. It 
must be significant that on the one occasion when David is described as ne c im —a 
Heb. cognate to rim —the kinnor -playing king is on his deathbed, laying out the 
legacy of his reign. 187 

But if Pardee is right to develop a relationship between the present ritual 
and the portrait of Rap’iu/Milku as an underworld musician-king, one must 


180 RCU:200, with his most recent, and convincing, arguments that divinized kings are in question 
here; cf. Pardee 1996b:276. 

181 For a representative sample of interpretations, see Kitchen 1977:133-134, 137 (the reigning 
king); TPm:169 (Rap’iu?); Schmidt 1994:68-69 (a god, but does not identify); RTU:400n7, with 
further, dissenting literature (“the reference is unclear”), and suggesting that the ‘Gracious One’ 
may have referred, in each of its presumed repetitions, to a different deceased king. 

182 Lewis 1989:52. 

183 So F. M. Cross in Lewis 1989:52; Smith 1994:100; RCU:201. For nm, see pl28-129. 

184 So Lewis 1989:52. 

185 TPm:171; RCU:201; the idea is given some credence by Smith 2001:268nl96. 

186 RCU:201. 

187 See further pl48-149,175-178. 
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squarely face an organological discrepancy between the two texts. 188 Whereas in 
RS 24.252 the kinnaru appears to occupy a leading position, it is not mentioned 
in RS 24.257; but its companions—pipes and drums—play a well-defined role, 
whatever other actions the fragmentary rite may have entailed. Even so, the 
proposed centrality of the kinnaru to royal funerary and/or mortuary ritual is 
not thereby compromised; the instrument’s absence here could be very delib¬ 
erate, a further case of emphatic treatment. That is, RS 24.257 may present an 
opposite, but complementary, perspective to the material considered above. 
The following thoughts may be useful in stimulating argument. 

First, one might imagine that each n‘m, as Gracious Minstrel, is in fact 
conceived of as a kinnaru-player— mirroring Rap’iu/Milku as underworld musi¬ 
cian par excellence— to whom pipes and drums pay tribute, just as Kinnaru himself 
stands out as the only divinized instrument known at Ugarit. Each repetition 
could thus summon an image of the divinized king enthroned, Rap’iu-like, and 
as a lyrist leading the ensemble of instruments that is more fully enumerated in 
RS 24.252. 189 One may note here the plausible suggestion of S. Ribichini, on the 
basis of Kinyras’ connections with the verb kinyresthai (‘lament’), that Kinnaru 
“aveva probabilmente un ruolo specifico nella lamentazione funebre di Baal ed 
in quella dei sovrani defunti.” 190 

Alternatively, one could suppose that the vision of RS 24.257 encompasses 
not only the blissful enthronement of the divinized kings, but also concisely 
‘replays’ the funerary ritual by which each ancestor originally joined the 
Rapa’uma. Such a rite is elaborated in RS 34.126, a “funerary text in poetic form,” 
which accompanied the burial rites and sacrifices for Niqmaddu III, the penul¬ 
timate king of Ugarit. 191 This text invokes the Rapa’uma (2-10), with two former 
kings mentioned by name (11-12); calls for mourning of the king’s throne, 
footstool, and table (13-17); invokes the sun-god Sapsu (18-19), who bids the 
deceased “descend into the earth ... lower yourself into the dust” (19-22), 
there to join his ancestors among the Rapauma (23-26); stipulates a seven-fold 

188 The appearance of pipes and drum in both texts was noted by Virolleaud 1968:561 and Kitchen 
1977:140. By itself, however, this parallel is rather too general to be significant (so rightly 
Lewis 1989:51); and in any case the correspondence is only partial. Thus to support the mutual 
relevance of the texts on the basis of their musical details, one must (ideally) both find further 
specific performative and/or conceptual parallels, and account for the apparent absence of the 
kinnaru. 

189 On this interpretation the ‘drum’ of RS 24.257 might comprise the lesser percussion instruments 
named in RS 24.252; so too the Cypro-Phoenician symposium bowls show predominantly, but not 
exclusively, frame-drums for percussion (see p265). 

190 Ribichini 1982:498. 

191 RS 34.126 = KTU/CAT 1.161: Bordreuil and Pardee 1982; Bordreuil/Pardee in Bordreuil 1991:151- 
163 no. 90; KTU:150-151. See also Levine and de Tarragon 1984; Pardee 1996b:274; RCU:85-88 no. 
24 (quotation 87); RTU:430-441; Shipp 2002:53-61. 
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sacrifice to accompany the king’s descent (27-30); and orders a final bird-sacrifice 
to secure good fortune for the new king (‘Ammurapi) and the city of Ugarit 
(30-34). 

Now if it is right to suppose an intimate link between king and kinnaru in 
the ideology of a blissful afterlife, it would be quite appropriate for the lyre not 
to be heard during a ritual marking the king’s descent ‘into the dust’. Its silence 
would echo the king’s death, a royal object to be mourned, like his throne. After 
arriving in the underworld and being accepted by his deceased forebears, the 
king would again take his throne, resuming a joyous existence modeled on that 
which he had pursued in life. The pipe-drum music of RS 24.257 might thus 
recall an immemorial sequence of royal funerary rites-of-passage, each having 
issued in a revival of the joyous kinnaru, whereupon pipes and percussion 
reverted to the secondary and tertiary positions they occupy in the Rap’iu text. 
The kinnaru would thus symbolize the deceased’s attainment of eternal king- 
ship: he assumes a new form of power, which, as with Rap’iu, is envisioned as 
a life-giving song. 

A possible parallel comes from the Tale ofAqhat. After mourning his son for 
seven years, Danel banishes lamenters from his house, and offers a meal and 
incense to the gods. The next three verses are heavily damaged, but one prob¬ 
ably mentioned cymbals and ivory clappers in the same order they appear in the 
Rap’iu text. 192 Whatever else may have transpired here, it seems clear that the 
end of Danel’s mourning is marked by a resumption of music. That his actions 
are relevant to royal mortuary cult, and to be connected with the Rap’iu text 
and the rite just discussed, was plausibly suggested by M. Dijkstra. 193 

The foregoing arguments are inevitably tenuous. But the following compar¬ 
ative points should be borne in mind. First there is the topos of grief stilling 
the sound of music, found already in Sumerian sources. 194 We saw that several 
Hittite ritual texts prohibit singing and/or lyre-music, including a drinking 
ceremony to the soul of a deceased king or queen. 195 Conversely, pipe-music 
played a special role in funerary rituals in many parts of the ANE and Aegean. 196 
In the N-A version of the Descent oflshtar, for example, a ‘pipe of lapis-lazuli’ is 
mentioned as part of the annual rites for Dumuzi. 197 Osiris was also connected 


192 KTU/CAT 1.19 iv.22-31 = RS 3.322+. See above, nl40. 

193 Dijkstra 1979:209-210; cf. Dijkstra and de Moor 1975:211. 

194 For instance in the Death ofUr-Nammu ( Ur-Nammu A, ETCSL 2.4.l.l), 187-188: “My tigi, adab, flute 
and zamzam songs have been turned into laments because of me. The instruments of the house 
of music have been propped against the wall.” 

195 Seep95. 

196 For the Aegean, see Chapter 12. 

197 This was noted as a possible parallel to RS 24.257 by Dijkstra 1979:210; TPm:98 (“l’usage du mot 
tlb a peut-etre bien servi a donner le ton a une ceremonie pour les morts”). As translated by E. A. 
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with flute-music and funeral rites, and was mourned by Isis. 198 Greek represen¬ 
tations of the Adonia, a funereal celebration of Adonis observed by many women 
in the Classical period and deriving at some remove from the Phoenician 
sphere, show the use of double-pipes and sometimes frame-drums and clappers 
( krotala ); this contrasts with the depiction of Adonis, while alive and in company 
with Aphrodite, as playing the lyre. 199 Then there are the gingras (or gmgros ) 
pipes reported by Athenaios, drawing on late Classical and Hellenistic authori¬ 
ties, as used by the Phoenicians in lamenting Adonis, 200 and an alternative name 
for Adonis himself; an etymological connection with Kinyras, proposed by W. H. 
Engel, may be signaled here. 201 

On the other hand, there is equally good evidence from the Aegean and the 
Syro-Levantine sphere for the use of lyres in more stylized threnodic contexts 
(Chapter 12). I have already argued for such an interpretation of evidence 
from Ebla (Chapter 4), and will present more when discussing the ‘Greek’ word 
kinyresthai, ‘threnodize’, which must be cognate with both knr and Kinyras 
(Chapter 12). Period cult-lyric threnodies may also be intended in the Cypro- 
Phoenician symposium bowls, with their temple ‘orchestras’ of knr, pipes, and 
frame-drum, if these are to be connected with Astarte/Adonis’ cult as many 
believe. 202 One must also note what the Greeks called Linos-song—a threnodic 
form for which Herodotos alleges close parallels in Cyprus, Phoenicia, and 


Speiser (ANET:109): “Wash him with pure water, anoint him with sweet oil; / Clothe him with a 
red garment, let him play on a flute of lapis [or ‘let the lapis lazuli pipe play’: S. Dailey in CS 1 no. 
108, here p. 383], / Let courtesans turn his mood (rev. 48-50)... (ishtar speaking) ‘On the day when 
Tammuz comes up to me, / When with him the lapis flute (and) the carnelian ring come up to me, / 
When with him the wailing men and the wailing women come up to me, / May the dead rise and 
smell the incense’” (55-58). Of course the ‘flute’ here aptly reflects Dumuzi’s role as shepherd (a 
very early association illustrated by an OAkk. cylinder-seal showing a seated single-pipe player 
among herd animals: Collon 1987 no. 675; for another pastoral piper, MgB 2/2:62-63, fig. 40). But 
for this very reason the instrument is a most appropriate symbol for Dumuzi’s fall and rise. There is 
an ominous scene in a Sumerian version of the myth. When the enraged goddess returns from the 
underworld and confronts the heedless lover on his throne, her demon assistants “would not let the 
shepherd play the pipe and flute before her” (inanna’s Descent to the Netherworld [ETCSL 1.4.1], 353). 

198 Egyptian sources: Hickmann 1954a:50-52. Also Juba FGH 275 F 16. 

199 Pipes at the Adonia: LIMC s.v. Adonis no. 48, 48b. Adonis with lyre: LIMC s.v. Adonis no. 8 (Attic), 
10(?, Attic), 19 (Etruscan mirror), s.v. Myrrha no. 2 (Apulian) = Aphrodite no. 1555. Cf. Servais- 
Soyez 1984:63, 68. 

200 Athenaios 174f; other sources collected in AGM:92 n56-57; see also GMW 1:262-263. Apparently 
these instruments enjoyed some novelty value in the Greek symposium and perhaps the theatre, 
to judge from the comic sources cited by Athenaios. 

201 See further pl90nl9, 202-204, 299nll7. Some would also connect the name Abobas, by which 
Adonis was known at Perga in Pamphylia (Hesykhios s.v. A(3cb|3a(;), with Semitic words for pipes 
like Syr. abbuba and Aklc. embubu (Movers 1841-1856 1:243; SOM 2:389; AOM:251 [Farmer]; see 
also p55n44 and 538). But Abobas belongs rather with other sources which offer’Awoc; (velsim.) as 
titles of Adonis, via Gk. a(p)coi;/f)(p)toi;, ‘dawn’. See Lightfoot 1999:184 and further p502 and n46. 

202 Fariselli 2007:20. See further p262, 293, 486. 
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Egypt. For Linos is a lyrist whose unseasonable death was lamented by lyre- 
players, who thereby reenacted, and thus effectively resurrected, the object of 
their lament. 203 

RS 24.257 is not decisively illuminated by any one of these parallels, which 
do not themselves conform to a single underlying template. But their collective 
diversity is useful and suggestive, demonstrating purposeful articulations in the 
use of cult instruments to create musical environments appropriate to specific 
ritual contexts. Any explanation of RS 24.257 should bear this material in mind. 

Isaiah and the Lyres of the Rephaim 

That the kinnaru may have been ‘brought down’ by or with the king during his 
ritual descent to the underworld—and/or in the paramythological representa¬ 
tion of that rite—recalls a passage of Isaiah, one of many places in the Bible that 
mention ‘Rephaim’. The precise relationship of the Rephaim to the Rapa’uma 
of Ugarit remains controversial, but here especially their essential kinship is 
clear. The Rephaim are described as “all who were leaders of the earth... all who 
were kings of the nations” (14:9). 204 Isaiah predicts the downfall of “the king of 
Babylon” (in fact probably an Assyrian emperor) and conjures an image of his 
arrival in the underworld. 205 There the royal shades will be raised from their 
thrones to greet him thus: 

You too have become as weak as we! You have become like us! 

Your pomp is brought down to Sheol, and the sound of your lyres; 

Maggots are the bed beneath you, and worms are your covering. 206 

Isaiah was clearly familiar with the details of royal ideology going back to the 
BA in the region: his ‘Rephaim’ are correctly placed in the underworld, their 
royal status is ongoing, and they are enthroned. 207 The larger passage parodies 
a royal dirge both in form and content, 208 and offers a number of parallels to 
the funerary ritual for Niqmaddu III discussed above. Common elements include 
the weeping over, or of, inanimate objects; the rousing of the ‘Rephaim’ to greet 


203 See further p308-310. 

204 For other passages, and their link to the Ugaritian Rapa’uma, see references in pl36nl47. 

205 For the authenticity of the attribution to Isaiah here, and the identification of the “king of 
Babylon” with an Assyrian king, perhaps Sargon II, see Shipp 2002:158-162. But the following 
arguments do not depend on Isaiah’s own authorship. 

206 Isaiah 14:10-11. In attributing all of these lines to the Rephaim’s speech, I follow the argument 
of Shipp 2002:129-132,155-156. 

207 Compare 1 Kings 18, which exhibits detailed familiarity with the ritual procedures and narra¬ 
tives of Baal cult: Ackerman 2001:86-88. 

208 Shipp 2002. 
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the newly deceased; the king’s katabasis; propitiatory sacrifices; and proclama¬ 
tion of the new king. Isaiah systematically perverts this agenda: cedar trees 
celebrate the hated tyrant’s death; the Rephaim—themselves disempowered— 
do not welcome him to their company, but meet him with cold disdain; instead 
of hailing a successor, his sons are to be slaughtered and the royal line eradi¬ 
cated. 209 Whereas the Rephaim “lie in glory, each in his tomb” (14:18), the “king 
of Babylon” will not enjoy a proper burial, nor go to a royal resting-place but to 
the lowest pit (14:15-20): “you are cast out, away from your grave ... / ... like a 
corpse trampled underfoot” (14:19). 210 

Given the prophet’s informed engagement with the ideology of Syro- 
Levantine royal mortuary cult, his inclusion of the kinnor is surely no acci¬ 
dent. Elsewhere in the Bible, and in other ANE literature, joyful music marks 
a prosperous and orderly realm; its silencing, the opposite. 211 In Isaiah himself, 
Yahweh’s vengeance on Judah’s enemies stills “the song of the ruthless” (25:5), 
and “the noise of the jubilant” who drink to the music of lyre and drum (24:8). 
The present passage certainly adheres to this pattern. But there seems to be 
more at work. That the kinnor is the one specific example used to typify royal 
“pomp” supports two hypotheses developed above, both generally and in 
connection with the Rap’iu text. First, that the lyre occupied a leading position 
in the musical life of the city and its cult: if one instrument is to represent its 
totality, the kinnaru/kinnor is the most effective choice. The second position is 
a derivative of the first: the kinnaru played a special role in the symbolism of 
the royal mortuary cult. We should therefore take Isaiah’s details quite exactly, 
and see in the bringing down of “your pomp” and “the sound of your lyres” not 
only an image of the fallen mighty, but an allusion to the actions and imagery 
of the same kind of royal funerary rite whose details he has otherwise system¬ 
atically perverted. This would fit very well with the proposed interpretation of 
RS 24.257, developed on independent grounds. 

Conclusion 

Ugaritian texts are notoriously difficult, and this chapter has called for more 
speculation than elsewhere. But my interpretations have been constrained by 
the reasonable assumption that the kinnaru material is consistent both within 
itself and with other evidence for cult-music in the city, which offers the most 
abundant textual evidence for the instrument outside of the Bible. Thus, while 


209 Shipp 2002:60-61,129-163, et passim; cf. also Lewis 1989:40-46. 

210 See Shipp 2002:155-157 for the contrast between burial of the Rephaim and the ‘Babylonian 
king’. 

211 See index s.v. ‘order, symbolized by music’; ‘silence, ritual’; ‘lyres:silence of’. 
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the Divine Kinnaru itself has remained rather elusive, we have gained some idea 
of the sacred musical life that he epitomized. 
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David and the Divine Lyre 


T he importance of the kinnor in early Jewish tradition, and royal 
ideology specifically, is most fully embodied by David. The Bible and 
Josephus offer detailed descriptions of musical organization under David (ca. 
1005-965) and Solomon (ca. 965-930). 1 Some consider these to be retrojec- 
tions of the Second Temple’s sophisticated musical arrangements back into an 
imagined Golden Age of the First Temple. 2 Certainly 1 Kings, Chronicles, and 
Josephus incorporate legendary details, and the Chronicler does rely on the 
musical organization of his own time to understand the past. Yet the compara¬ 
tive material so far considered strongly suggests that traditions about organized 
‘guildic’ music under David and in the First Temple are built upon an historical 
core. 3 This would accord with much other material in the books of Samuel and 
1 Kings, deriving from sources and traditions—often propagandistic—going 
back to the times of David and Solomon themselves. 4 

In this chapter I shall argue that the First Temple’s sacred musical groups 
should be understood as imitating and perpetuating royally supported 
musical guilds of the kind known at Ugarit. The Ugaritic word n‘m, which we 
saw applied several times to royal and/or cultic singers, reappears of David 
himself—an appropriate designation both for Saul’s lyre-playing favorite, and 
David’s later role, when king, of praise-singer for Yahweh himself. The Bible 
preserves extremely rich evidence for understanding the early theology of the 
lyre, and for the reworking, within the evolving cult of Yahweh, of older Syro- 
Levantine ideas about the instrument’s powers. I shall argue, indeed, that David 


1 1 Chronicles 6:1-32, 15:16-24, 25:1-31; Josephus Antiquities of the Jews 8.94, 176. See generally 
Engel 1870:277-365; Behn 1954:53-62; A0M:282-312 (Kraeling and Mowry); Wegner 1950:38-44; 
North 1964; Sendrey 1969; Sendrey 1974:98-103; Polin 1974:49-76 passim. 

2 A0M:291 (Kraeling and Mowry); references in North 1964:373n3; Weitzman 1997:101-102; 
MAIP:107-108, 115-116. 

3 PIW 2:79-81; de Vaux 1961:382; Myers 1965:111-112. 

4 For compelling arguments against Biblical minimalists and archaeological skeptics, see Halpern 
2004, especially 57-72, 208-226. 
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and Solomon inherited concepts that in Ugarit would have been associated 
precisely with the Divine Kinnaru. David in particular is our most vivid analogy 
for Kinyras and his involvement with Cypriot monarchy in the LBA. 

David, Solomon, and the Ideals of Great Kingship 

The Ugaritian material has already prompted enough Biblical parallels to justify 
the view that the United Monarchy’s musical apparatus grew organically out of 
a larger cultural matrix, anchored in the palace-temple complexes of the LBA. 5 
It is at just this time that Jewish society—at least the higher tier conspicuous 
in the Biblical narrative—most closely resembles that of other ANE states. The 
matter is put expressly thus when the Israelites are portrayed as importuning 
Samuel for a king, “that we also may be like other nations.” 6 A king who aspired 
to be a respected player on the international scene required a royal apparatus 
equal to his rivals, complete with palace, temple, and all the specialized arti¬ 
sans and functionaries needed to build and staff them. Nebuchadnezzar’s sack of 
Jerusalem in 586 meant dismantling these same institutions. 7 The cosmopolitan 
standards of royal ideology and cultural attainment that David, Solomon, and 
their successors strove to emulate can be traced back in part ultimately to the 
last centuries of the third millennium, when the dynasties of Akkad and Ur III 
established perennial models of kingship and empire. It is symptomatic that the 
Hebrew words for palace/temple, throne, and scribe are all ultimately Sumerian 
in origin. 8 

Solomon especially appears as a Great King in the LBA mold. The wide array 
of precious gifts he gave and received evokes the erstwhile Club of Powers as 
known from the Amarna letters. 9 It was largely through such exchanges that 
he built the First Temple in Jerusalem. 10 Hiram of Tyre gave both materials and 
labor for the time-consuming project, which lasted seven years—a conventional 
‘cosmic’ number. 11 In return, Solomon sent annual consignments of grain and 


5 See pll6-119,129,146-147. For this view, see especially Albright 1956:125-129; YGC:249-253; cf. 
de Vaux 1961:382-383; Levine 1963a:211-212; Tsumura 1973:176-178. 

6 1 Samuel 8:20, cf. 5. 

7 2 Kings 24:13-25:21. 

8 See Ellenbogen 1962:67, 78-79, 89; Stieglitz 1990:89n52, proposing Ebla as the intermediary for 
the passage of such terms to the west; Metzger and Coogan 1993 s.v. Temple; Dailey et al. 1998:61. 

9 1 Kings 10:11-25. For the dynamics of royal gift-exchange, see generally Liverani 1990. 

10 For the controversies surrounding the nature and stature of the First Temple, see Mierse 
2012:249-254, 262-267, who convincingly situates Solomon’s building program between FBA 
traditions and the novel political conditions of the EIA. 

11 Fisher 1963:40-41, compares the seven days required for the building of Baal’s palace, also from 
Febanese cedar: KTU/CAT 1.4 vi.16-33 (= RS 2.[008]+)- 
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oil, payment for the workers, and “twenty cities in the land of Galilee.” 12 The 
use of Lebanese cedar must have been de rigueur, its acquisition by conquest or 
exchange almost a royal rite-of-passage. 13 Clearly the temple was a cosmopol¬ 
itan construction to rival other states’ cult centers—“a royal vehicle to commu¬ 
nicate to the widest possible audience the authoritative presence of the ruler 
who had built it.” 14 

Solomon’s splendid qualities are effectively a completed checklist in the 
application for Great Kingship. 15 A roster of subordinate kings and princes, with 
their lavish diplomatic gifts, demonstrates his status as a Great King, 16 while 
his occupation of a new imperial center is established by the claim that all 
the world’s kings—and the Queen of Sheba—came to hear his wisdom, which 
excelled that of “all the children of the east country, and all the wisdom of 
Egypt”: 17 

He was wiser than anyone else, wiser than Ethan the Ezrahite, and 
Heman, Calcol, and Darda, children of Mahol ... He composed three 
thousand proverbs, and his songs numbered a thousand and five. He 
would speak of trees, from the cedar that is in the Lebanon to the 
hyssop that grows in the wall; he would speak of animals, and birds, 
and reptiles, and fish. People came ... from all the kings of the earth 
who had heard of his wisdom. 18 

It is clear from the pairing of “the east country” with “Egypt” that this Solomonic 
portrait asserts a new cultural eminence in the Levant, formerly caught 
between empires. Yet the range of learning sketched here “echoes mainstream 
Babylonian texts studied by scribes in Mesopotamia and beyond.” 19 Solomon’s 
combined achievements, while conceivable perhaps for a single man of leisure, 
become incredible given the demands of kingship. This portrait is therefore best 
taken to symbolize the cultural efflorescence claimed for Solomon’s reign. 

12 1 Kings 6:37-38, 9:11. 

13 1 Kings 5, with cedars at 6-10, 18 (acquired through gift-exchange), 6:15-16, 7:2, 9:10-14, cf. 
2 Samuel 7:7,1 Chronicles 17:6, 22:4 (David’s provision for “cedar logs without number” acquired 
from the Sidonians and Tyrians). Cedars in the palace of David: 2 Samuel 7:2; 1 Chronicles 17:1; 
palace of Solomon: 1 Kings 7:2-3,11-12. Cedars from Lebanon, paid for by Cyrus the Great, were 
also used for the Second Temple: Ezra 3:7, 6:4. 

14 Mierse 2012:265. 

15 1 Kings 4. 

16 The huge menu required for Solomon’s men (l Kings 4:22-28; cf. de Vaux 1961:122) calls to mind 
the Old/Middle Assyrian text about the retainers of Sargon the Great: Foster 2005:71-75 (§ 1.6). 
For gift-giving, note also 10:23-25. 

17 1 Kings 4:30, cf. 10:23-25; Queen of Sheba: 1 Kings 10:1-3. 

18 1 Kings 4:31-34. 

19 Dailey et al. 1998:74. 
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This is remarkably close to Shulgi’s self-presentation in his royal praise- 
hymns. 20 Solomon and Shulgi will be important parallels for the comparably 
broad portfolio credited to Kinyras. Note especially that Solomon’s dossier, like 
Shulgi’s, contains an important musical component. With more than a thou¬ 
sand songs to his credit, Solomon here rivals David himself. This aspect of his 
wisdom is reflected in the traditional attribution of some Psalms to him, along 
with David (see below), as well the Song of Songs, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the 
Psalms of Solomon, and the Odes of Solomon. 21 The kinnor is close to hand in some of 
these attributions. Moreover, all four wisemen bested by Solomon in the passage 
above have primarily musical associations. Ethan and Heman appear elsewhere 
as leaders of two Davidic musical guilds (see below), so that here Solomon, like 
Shulgi, outshines his own court’s leading lights. Heman, Calcol, and Darda are 
called “Sons of Mahol”; yet mahol, as W. F. Albright argued, can equally be taken 
as a common noun relating to choral activity, making these figures archetypal 
“members of a guild of dancers or singers—probably combining both.” 22 The 
description of Ethan as an “Ezrahite” is applied elsewhere to Heman, Calcol, 
and Darda; the designation evidently means ‘native/autochthonous’, leading 
Albright to see the four sages as representing an older background of Canaanite 
music and wisdom traditions. 23 

The artistic and intellectual activity credited to Solomon is predicated on 
an abundance of peace and prosperity, so that the underlying message is an 
assertion of power. We have seen similar uses of music in Shulgi’s cosmopolitan 
virtuosity, Hammurabi’s dedication of a (presumably divine) BALAG following 
his defeat of Mari, and the divine singer who praises Baal after (probably) his 


20 See above, p33-35. For a detailed comparison, Kramer 1991. 

21 Psalms of Solomon: PIW 2:118-120. Odes of Solomon: e.g. Franzmann 1991:5-7. 

22 Albright 1956:127 and 210n96 (“members of the orchestral guild,” deriving mahol from hwl, ‘to 
circle’); followed by de Vaux 1961:382 (“sons of the choir”); YGC:251-252 (quotation); for root 
and other derivatives, see with further references MAIP:39-40; Mazar 2003:126. One may note 
here the possible appearance of Baal as a dancing god: Baal Marqod, attested in a third-century 
BCE inscription, and derived from WS Vrqd, ‘skip/dance’ (Sendrey 1969:441; Tubb 2003:121; 
Mazar 2003:126). But this interpretation has been well challenged by DDUPP:115-116. 

23 Albright 1956:14, 126-129; PIW 2:80-81, 95-97 YGC:250-253. Cf. Cogan 2000:222, “The context 
suggests that they were non-Israelites.” In the heading of Psalms 88, Heman is made an Ezrahite; 
at 1 Chronicles 2:6 “Zimri, Ethan, Heman, Calcol, Dara” [i.e. Darda] are the “Sons of Zerah,” hence 
all interpreted as ‘Ezrahites’ by Albright 1956:127 and 210n95 (noting especially Numbers 9:14 
and the Septuagint’s regular translation of ’ezrah as onkoxOcov); cf. Cogan 2000:222. Albright 
(YGC:250 and nl25) connected ‘Ethan’ with several instances of the Ugaritic name ’Atyn, which 
he vocalized as Attuyana and considered of Hurrian origin; cf. Albright 1956:127. Note also 
’Attanu, the “Chief Priest... the adept” ( Imd. ’atn rb | khnm), named alongside king and scribe in 
the colophon of CTA 6.6.54-55, and evidently “the master singer who dictated to the scribe”: see 
Cross 1974:lnl; Cross 1998:139-140. 
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Figure 12 Lyre-playing lion king with animal subjects. Ninth-century ortho- 
stat relief from Guzana (Tell Halaf). Drawn from Moortgat 1955 pi. 100-101. 


defeat of Yamm, the Sea. Just such a sequence of events is connected by Josephus 
with David and his kinnor: 

And now, after David had been freed from campaigns and dangers, 
and enjoying thenceforth universal peace, he composed his odes and 
hymns to God. 24 

That this vision is no mere deduction by Josephus, but a traditional Syro- 
Levantine image, is shown by several monuments from the Aramaean sphere. 
First are two ninth-century orthostat reliefs from Guzana (Tell Halaf), capital 
of Bit Bachiani during the reign of Kapara, before it came under Assyrian 
control (by the eighth century). 25 Each shows a slightly different group of 
animals dancing and playing instruments before a lion, who sits upon a rock— 
evidently enthroned—and plays a tall rectangular lyre (Figure 12 = Figure 
5.1v). 26 This is an image of political stability and lyric control. The same idea is 


24 Josephus Antiquities of the Jews 7.12.3: A7ir|?Aaypevo<; 5’ rj5r| 7ioA,epcov 6 Aoan5r|<; taxi Kxvduvcov Kai 
Pa0eia<; aTto^aucov to ^outov sipfjvr|<; d>5a<; ei<; xov 0eov Kai upvoxx; auvExa^axo. 

25 See RlA 4:54 (Hrouda, *Halaf, Tell) with further references. 

26 Moortgat 1955:95-98 and pi. 100-101; HKm:72 with pi. 14 no. 42 and further references. 
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found, in negative form, in the eighth-century Sefire steles, to be examined in 
Chapter 12. 27 

That David and Solomon alike maintained both male and female singers and 
musicians in the royal household is asserted and implied by the Bible. 28 There is 
no reason to doubt this. The evidence from Mari, Nuzi, Amarna, and elsewhere 
confirms that such ‘collections’ were actively developed. 29 We also have inde¬ 
pendent documentary evidence from Assyrian sources for the palace musicians, 
both male and female, maintained by Hezekiah (715-687), who delivered them 
up as tribute to Sennacherib after the campaign of 701. 30 Presumably, many of 
Solomon’s female musicians were ranked among the three hundred concubines 
who, with seven hundred wives, made up the royal harem. 31 Although these 
figures are probably swollen, their reported origins—Egypt, Moab, Ammon, 
Edom, Sidon, and Hatti—are a realistic reflection of Solomon’s political reach: 
extensive, but not unlimited. 

The Mari texts and Amarna reliefs showed that the harem was an important 
locus of cosmopolitan musicality. The cultural influence of royal women also 
extended to the religious sphere when they imported native deities to a new 
home through interdynastic marriage. 32 One may compare the Hittite kings’ 
wholesale adoption of Hurrian and other gods, both from foreign wives and 
conquered peoples. 33 Solomon is said to have built cult-places for all (!) his wives’ 
gods, famously including the Astarte (Ashtoreth) of Sidon. 34 This phenomenon 
too is musically relevant, since such transferred deities, we have seen, could 
be accompanied by the appropriate cult personnel and ritual repertoire. 35 It is 
quite remarkable, therefore, to find the following legend in the Talmud: 


27 See p300. 

28 David: 1 Samuel 19:36; Solomon: Ecclesiastes 2:8, reflecting a traditional view of Solomon, to 
whom the work was attributed: cf. de Vaux 1961:121-122. 

29 For the ideology, see especially Ziegler 1999. 

30 ARAB 2:143 §312; CS 2:119B. These can be connected with the captive lyrists shown in the emper¬ 
or’s reliefs depicting the siege of Lachish (BM 124947): see inter al. PIW 2:80 (interpreting as 
temple-singers); Rimmer 1969:34; MgB 2/2:122 and pi. 142; Oded 1979:101 and nl79; DCPIL:49 
(questioning the identification as Judaean); Cheng 2001:74-75; my Figure 5.8f. Hebrew accounts 
of the events: 2 Kings 18:13-37, Isaiah 36:1-2; cf. Herodotos 2.141. 

31 1 Kings 11:1-3. See generally de Vaux 1961:115-117. 

32 Fiverani 1990:221, 224-225, 274-282. 

33 See e.g. Bryce 2002:135-136 et passim. 

34 1 Kings 11:4-8. This datum has been important (e.g. Kramer 1963; Kramer 1969:85-106) to the 
tradition of interpreting the Song of Songs as deriving at some remove from hierogamic ritual— 
e.g. borrowed during the time of Solomon from Canaanite royal practice, itself more or less 
influenced by Sumerian/Babylonian archetypes. For this long-contested issue, see recently 
Fapinkivi 2004:91-98 (developing further parallels with Mesopotamian love-poetry), and espe¬ 
cially Nissinen 2008, tracing the history of debate. 

35 See pl00-102. 
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When Solomon married Pharaoh’s daughter, she brought him a thou¬ 
sand musical instruments and said to him, “Thus we play [lit. ‘do’] 
in honour of that idol, thus in honour of that idol”—yet he did not 
forbid her. 36 

According to Rabbinic tradition, Solomon’s marriage transpired on the very day 
the temple was consecrated, which was thereby overshadowed: the delights of 
Pharaoh’s daughter caused Solomon to oversleep, so that the morning sacrifice 
could not be carried out. From that day forward, it was said, God determined 
to overthrow Jerusalem. The tale must be related to the Rabbinic rejection of 
instrumental music following the city’s destruction in 70 CE, with an ‘original 
musical sin’ traced back to the very founding of the First Temple. 37 Nevertheless, 
given the evidence from Mari, the legend is doubtless encrusted upon some 
genuine reminiscence of purposeful musical diversity in the monarchic period, 
very probably going back to Solomon himself. 

Musical Management in the First Temple 

A major state needed a system for the training and management of musicians. 
Traditionally the sacred musical groups were inaugurated by David to accom¬ 
pany the Ark’s removal to Jerusalem, and were perpetuated in service before 
the Tabernacle at its new home. 38 The ‘singers’ were divided into ‘families’ by 
specific instruments: the major groups were strings ( kinnor , nebel), cymbals 
(i m e siltayim ), and trumpets ( shofar ). 39 Recall the designation of Ugaritian guilds, 
including perhaps the singers, as bn (‘sons of’), and the Bible’s representa¬ 
tion of Jubal as an ultimate musical ancestor of lyre- and pipes-players. 40 The 
Bible’s implication of existing musical resources on which David could draw is 


36 Shabbath 56b = BT 2:264. 

37 Cf. LJ 4:128-129, 6:280-281 nl2-13 with further references; SOM 1:553-571 (including the more 
moderate stance ofMaimonides). 

38 2 Samuel 6:5, 15; 1 Chronicles 6:1-32, 15:16-24, 28, 25:1-31; 2 Chronicles 7:6; cf. Josephus 
Antiquities of the Jews 8.94, 176; Zonaras Epitome historiarum 1.116.3. The whole matter is well 
discussed by Kleinig 1993. David’s original organization is also invoked by the Chronicler in the 
context of Hezekiah’s reign, as well as Ezra and Nehemiah in describing the restoration of music 
in the Second Temple: 2 Chronicles 29:25; Nehemiah 12:27-47; cf. Ezra 2:41, 64, 3:10-13. 

39 For the nebel, see p52n26. The use of signal trumpets, for instance, is sure to be very ancient. 
For the silver instruments of Moses, Numbers 10:1-10; Josephus Antiquities of the Jews 3.12. Note 
that a disbursement of silver to decorate musical horns is found at Ebla: Tonietti 2010:80-81. 
There are also Egyptian representations from the NK (Myers 1965:113), and actual specimens 
have been found in the tomb of Tutankhamun (Manniche 1976) and in the Uluburun wreck (ca. 
1300: Pulalc 1998:205); cf. MAIP:14-16. Note too the Talmudic tradition that there had been in the 
temple a pipe and cymbals from the time of Moses: Arakin 10b = BT 16:58. 

40 See p43-44,115. 
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corroborated by the extensive parallelism of the earliest specimens of Hebrew 
poetry, clearly akin to Ugaritian practice. 41 Such songs are evidently relics of 
an ancient epic cycle, cultivated at various league sanctuaries. 42 Some form of 
‘family’ musical groups may already have served such sacred sites, and were 
simply repurposed by David. At such an early date, however, there is no reliable 
means of distinguishing ‘Israelite’ music from a Canaanite ‘background’. And 
with Solomon’s monumental new temple, it is not improbable that the music 
of Yahweh’s cult would have been ‘renovated’ in conformity with standards and 
practices of major Canaanite sanctuaries. 43 We have already seen that two of 
the musical leaders traditionally appointed by David—Heman and Ethan—prob¬ 
ably represent Canaanite traditions of music, wisdom, and dance. 44 They are 
provided with complete Levitical genealogies by the Chronicler, but these will 
be later constructions. 45 Even if these figures are entirely legendary, and their 
founding position in the Chronicler represents an anachronistic insertion- 
comparable to the traditional attribution of psalms to David and Solomon—they 
do indicate “that Hebrew temple-music as such” might be recognized “as going 
back to early, pre-Israelite, sources.” 46 

A deeper pre-Davidic musical background is also assumed in Saul’s perfor¬ 
mance with the musical prophets. Samuel foretells that the young king-elect 
will have a remarkable encounter at Gibeath-elohim (‘Hill of God’): 


41 E.g. the ‘Song of Miriam’ (Exodus 15), the ‘Song of Deborah’ (Judges 5), the ‘Oracles of Balaam’ 
(Numbers 23-24), the ‘Song of Moses’ (Deuteronomy 32), etc. Relative dating schemes for these 
and other songs have been attempted: see inter al. YGC:l-28, 42-52; Freedman 1976. While their 
methodology might be refined by the development of further criteria, Albright’s basic prin¬ 
ciple remains valid: the Ugaritian texts show that extensive parallelism is an archaic feature 
of Hebrew poetry. Pardee 1988b, Appendix I (168-192) provides a good overview of trends in 
research to that date; note especially the call for situating Ugaritian and Hebrew parallelism in a 
larger, hence more ancient, Semitic context, which should include Aramaic, Akkadian, and other 
evidence (174-175). 

42 Cross 1973, especially 79-144. 

43 Cf. de Vaux 1961:382, “It is not too bold to think that the first choir of singers for the Temple 
at Jerusalem was recruited from among non-Israelites.” One should recall here the controver¬ 
sial Jebusite hypothesis: the high priest Zadok was retained from a priestly family that had 
long presided at Jerusalem, and was only later outfitted with an Aaronid genealogy. This idea, 
elaborated by Rowley 1939, has won, despite vigorous challenges (Cross 1973:207-215, et al.), 
increasing support (with various modifications): see with further references Jones 1990:25, 
40-42,131-135,151n35,154n44; Albertz 1994:129, 295n7-8, with references. 

44 See pl52 and n22. 

45 Cf. Cogan 2000:222: “by the time of the Chronicler [i.e. 1 Chronicles 2:6] they were given Israelite 
ancestry, as grandsons of Judah, taking the ‘Ezrahite’ to refer to Zerah son of Judah and Tamar.” 

46 Albright 1956:128—stressing, however, that this does not itself “prove that David organized the 
first religious music of Israel.” Some of the extant psalms are also ascribed to them: Asaph (12), 
Heman (l), Ethan (l), and Jeduthun (3). Cf. de Vaux 1961:382; YGC:250. 
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You will meet a band of prophets coming down from the shrine with 
nebel, frame-drum (tof), pipes ( halil ), 47 and kinnor playing in front of 
them; they will be in a prophetic frenzy. Then the spirit of the Lord will 
possess you, and you will be in a prophetic frenzy along with them and 
be turned into a different person. 48 

The phenomenon of musical prophecy will be discussed below. 49 Here I would 
emphasize that the ensemble’s make-up is not dissimilar to what David’s 
musical ‘families’ will offer, and which one must posit for Ugarit. 50 This array 
has been called a ‘Canaanite (temple) orchestra’, 51 although the Ugaritian texts 
and north Syrian ivories show that ‘Syro-Levantine’ would be the better term. 52 
The famous cult-stand with musicians from Ashdod is a happy parallel here, 
given the Bible’s statement that there was a Philistine garrison at Gibeath- 
elohim. 53 The stand’s players match 1 Samuel closely: lyre, double-pipes, frame- 
drum, and perhaps cymbals. (But note that the lyre is round-based, probably 
reflecting the Philistines’ Aegean background. 54 ) Similar ensembles are often 
represented, with minor variations, in the corpus of Cypro-Phoenician bowls 
( phidlai ), ranging from the tenth century to the sixth (see further Chapter ll). 

David’s full musical establishment is said to have been under the manage¬ 
ment of a certain Chenaniah who “was to direct the music, for he understood 
it.” 55 The exact interpretation of his position vis-a-vis the Levitical guilds remains 
controversial; but some definite musical function is likely given the Septuagint’s 
“Leader of the Singers.” 56 While it is elsewhere stated that he and his sons were 
“officials and judges” outside the Temple, 57 this actually resembles the Chief 


47 For this instrument, see NG 3:525 and MGG 1:1514 (both Braun). It may be significant, as noted 
by Sellers 1941:41, that this its first Biblical attestation. 

48 1 Samuel 10:5-6. 

49 See pl61-165. 

50 See pll5-118. It is the same ensemble which Isaiah 5:11-12 attributes to the drinking parties of 
Jerusalem’s dissolute inhabitants—those “wild grapes” (5:2, 4) who “do not regard the deeds of 
the Lord” (5:12). The prophet has apparently redeployed the ‘orchestra’ appropriate for sacred 
performances into a profane context, parallel to his larger critique. The passage was understood 
along similar lines at Qumran, where Isaiah’s target was interpreted as the Essenes’ sectarian 
rivals in Jerusalem, “the congregation of Scoffers” (4Q162.6-10: DJD 5:15-16; Vermes 2011:499, 
with comments on 54, 6l). 

51 Bayer 1982:32; Poethig 1985:19, 23-27. 

52 See pl34-135, 267-268. 

53 1 Samuel 10.5. For the cult-stand, see Dothan 1970; Dothan 1982:249-251; Bayer 1982:32; Poethig 
1985:23-27; MAIP:166-174; SAM:156-157 (no. 12l). 

54 See p250-251. 

55 1 Chronicles 15:22, cf. 27. 

56 LXX: apxcov xcov (bbcov. A musical function is accepted by the NRSV. For the controversy, see 
recently with further literature Kleinig 1993:44-51; Leithart 2003:59-62. 

57 1 Chronicles 26:29. 
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Singer of such OB states as Mari, whose duties were not exclusively musical, 
but comprised important civic functions. David himself, in the court of Saul (ca. 
1025-1005), had occupied a comparable position. There was not yet an elabo¬ 
rate musical bureaucracy for him to preside over, but he was evidently a royal 
singer and confidant of the king—at least initially. His catharses of Saul’s “evil 
spirit” suggest something not unlike the purification-priests of Mesopotamian 
tradition. 58 

David was also remembered as building instruments and instructing the 
Levites in their use. 59 One recalls the royal order for instruments, including 
the kinnaru , at Mari. 60 Solomon too is called an instrument-builder. Josephus 
preserves an extra-Biblical tradition in his vivid portrait of forty thousand lyres 
(i knr and nbl) made of precious woods, stones, and electrum, commissioned for 
the Levites to sing the Lord’s praises. 61 

Summing up, although David is treated in the Biblical narratives as a 
musical pioneer, his actions make best sense against an older Canaanite tradi¬ 
tion of temple music. There is plenty of comparative material to show that the 
musical organization credited to the First Temple by tradition is inherently 
plausible, even if the precise numbers and divisions are open to question. Given 
the royal ambitions of David and Solomon, it is hard to believe that Yahweh 
would have lacked the sophisticated honors paid to Baal and other gods in the 
temples of their peers. 62 

The Kinnor and the Divine Lyre 

Against this backdrop we may consider the Biblical kinnor and its divine over¬ 
tones. The Divine Lyre cannot be seen directly. Already in the Davidic period 
Jewish culture had begun to distinguish itself sharply from its neighbors, despite 
a shared religious heritage. And the narratives relating to the United Monarchy 
were shaped by the concerns of later theologians who reworked traditional 
materials into the forms we now possess. Most familiar perhaps is the anti- 
monarchic bias of the post-exile period, when the earlier defeat of Israel and 
Judah, and the destruction of the First Temple, had to be explained; this had a 
major impact on the recension and canonization of traditional materials. 63 Even 


58 1 Samuel 16:23. 

59 1 Chronicles 23:5; 2 Chronicles 7:6; 29:26; Nehemiah 12:36; Amos 6:5; Josephus Antiquities of the 
Jews 7.305; Psalms 151:3 LXX. 

60 See p76-77. 

61 Antiquities of the Jews 8.94,176, cf. 7.305; also 1 Kings 10:12, Solomon’s lyres from the exotic, still- 
unidentified almug wood (cf. Burgh 2006:24). 

62 Cf. PIW 2:80-81. 

63 An accessible introduction is Friedman 1987. 
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so, there are many cases where an older Levantine theological environment is 
more or less evident. 64 It is perfectly conceivable therefore that beliefs and prac¬ 
tices that in the LBA would have been connected to the cult of a Divine Lyre 
should have found their way into the Bible, albeit in altered form and contexts. 

Soon after Kinnaru was discovered at Ugarit, A. Jirku hypothesized that the 
various magical effects attributed to the kinnor —for example David’s purifica¬ 
tion of Saul’s “evil spirit”—would once have been seen as the “Einwirkung des 
Gottes Kinaru” (sic). 65 A. Cooper cautioned that “the case for relating the use 
of the lyre to any purported function of [Kinnaru] is tenuous.” 66 More recently, 
however, N. Wyatt has given some credence to the idea that the prophetic and 
exorcistic uses of the Biblical kinnor “may faintly echo the old theology, albeit 
long reinterpreted.” 67 

Since the Biblical portrait of Solomon’s wisdom and musicality was 
evidently formulated in dialogue with Canaanite ideals, we may begin with a 
remarkable piece of iconographic evidence that is earlier than David himself (as 
conventionally dated). This is the so-called ‘Orpheus Jug’, an eleventh-century 
vase-painting from Megiddo, which brilliantly illustrates the older musical back¬ 
ground, giving it a specifically ‘lyrical’ slant and containing a magical element 
that accords very well with the idea of a Divine Lyre (Figure 13). 68 This late 
Philistine production, combining thematic elements deriving from both sub- 
Mycenaean (lIIC:lb) and local Levantine tradition, shows a lyrist with animals 
in three registers—lion, gazelle, horse, fish, dog, bird, crab, and scorpion—all 
apparently proceeding towards a schematized palm tree, very probably of 
cultic significance (see below). The iconography of lyrist and animals has been 
predictably explained by appeal to Orpheus—that is, as an Aegean intrusion due 
to Philistine settlement in the region during the twelfth century. 69 Yet such an 
interpretation could at best tell only half of the story. 

In a careful reassessment, A. Yasur-Landau has noted that while strainer- 
jugs do belong to the repertoire of Aegean symposium vessels, and traces of 


64 See inter al. YGC; Smith 1990. 

65 Jirku 1963. 

66 Cooper 1981:385. 

67 DDD col. 912. 

68 IAA 13.1921, strainer-spout jug, Megiddo stratum VIA, ca. 1100: Loud 1936:1110, fig. 9, 11-12; 
Rutten 1939:442-443 and fig. 11; Dothan 1982:150-153 and fig. 21.1 (pi. 6l); SAM:111 (no. 7l). 
Note the ribbons or bands that hang from the musician’s waist and legs, presumably ceremonial 
and recalling the betasseled lyrist on the roughly contemporary Kouklia kalathos from near 
Paphos, and a swordsman on a shard from Lefkandi (LH IIIC): Deger-Jalkotzy 1994:21 and 18 fig. 
4.3; cf. p255. Yet further non-musicians are so adorned on another Megiddo pot (level VILA), so 
that perhaps this element “merely reflects local iconographic tradition” (Dothan 1982:150). 

69 So already Loud 1936:1110, fig. 9: “suggestive of Orpheus, but from a site more associated with 
David”; Dothan 1982:150-153. 
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Figure 13 Lyrist with animals and tree ('Orpheus jug'). Philistine strainer- 
spout jug, Megiddo, ca. 1100. Jerusalem, IAA 13.1921. Drawn from Dothan 
1982 fig. 21.1 (pi. 61). 


Philistine and Cypriot stylistic elements can be detected in the present example, 
its narrative imagery and composition find better parallels in LBA Canaan, for 
instance the motif of palm-tree and ibex. 70 And while the lyrist is preeminent 
within the animal procession, the composition as a whole is focused on what is 
generally taken as a Sacred Tree or Tree of Life—itself a Near Eastern motif of 
deep antiquity and associations with a goddess figure, whence it functions as a 
symbol of fertility. 71 

What has not been sufficiently stressed in past discussions is the Levantine 
morphology of the instrument itself. 72 And we have seen that the motif of lyrist 
with animals goes back to the third millennium in North Syria (it is further 
attested by two southern Anatolian seals of the early second). 73 In later Jewish 
and Arabic folklore, too, David and Solomon were often credited with power 


70 Yasur-Landau 2008: “The subtle message of the vase is conveyed by referring the owner and his 
drinking guests to a well-known ANE mythological theme, celebrated for centuries in Canaanite 
Megiddo: the peaceful demonstration of the power of the goddess, represented by the sacred 
tree, the unity between man and nature, and music” (225). 

71 So for this piece Dothan 1982:152; Keel 1998:39-40; Yasur-Landau 2008:224-225. For the Sacred 
Tree motif generally, see Danthine 1937 (fertility, 152-153, 157); Keel 1998; Keel and Uehlinger 
1998, 232-236 et pass.; Giovino 2007 (doxographical review with emphasis on Assyrian iconog¬ 
raphy). For the motif’s reception on LBA Cyprus, see p386. 

72 But note Bayer 1982:22-23. 

73 See pl53-154, 517-518. Cf. DCPIL:53. 
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over, and the ability to communicate with, the animal kingdom—persistent 
traditions that can hardly be fully explained by Philistine or later Hellenistic 
influence. 74 Given these data, the comparison with Orpheus is superficial at best. 
The Bible’s wise and musical Solomon provides a more immediate parallel, 75 and 
of course the lyre-playing David. 

Without denying the possibility of Aegean musical influence at this time, 76 
the great contribution of the Orpheus jug, being somewhat older than the 
United Monarchy, is to establish the deep antiquity and indigenous nature of 
ideas in the Biblical narratives. Like David and Solomon themselves, it is an 
idealized portrait—of the lyrist as Master of Wisdom, whose knowledge and 
powers included, but were not limited to, ‘the music itself’. 

A further power shared by the kinnor and the Divine Kinnaru may be inferred by 
way of the Mesopotamian comparanda: “the ability to enable communication 
between the spiritual and natural worlds.” 77 The Biblical prophets were regarded 
as couriers relaying the decrees of Yahweh and the divine assembly. Comparison 
with the Ugaritian texts shows that this role was formerly executed by lesser, 
‘messenger’ deities. 78 Kinnaru himself is not directly attested in that role. Yet 
music and prophecy are frequently linked in the Bible, especially in connec¬ 
tion with the kinnor. The Psalms, many of which were traditionally regarded as 
the prophetic productions of David, offer several striking expressions of this 
relationship. 

The opening verses of Psalm 49 preserve a crucial first-person, professional 
perspective: 

Hear this, all you peoples; 

give ear, all inhabitants of the world, 
both low and high, 

rich and poor together. 


74 See pl81-184. 

75 So rightly Mazar 1974:174-182 (Hebrew, non vidi), cited by Dothan 1982:152; also approved by 
MAIPH47. 

76 This may explain the prescription of ‘gittith’ for the music of three Biblical psalms (Psalms 8, 81, 
and 84), which C. H. Gordon interpreted as “the instrument of Gath” (in the Philistine pentap- 
olis). One of these psalms is attributed to David himself, and while this is probably anachronistic, 
it may well suggest that later generations of psalmodists were prepared to recognize a musical 
dimension to David’s fifteen-month sojourn among the Philistines (l Samuel 27:1-6). See Gordon 
1965b:225; cf. MAIP:39, suggesting “style” of Gath as an alternative. If an openness to Philistine 
music-culture seems unlikely in view of the Bible’s generally hostile stance, one could see this 
as a case of appropriating the musical symbols of a defeated people, comparing the situation in 
Shulgi’s Ur or NK Egypt: see p36-37,105-111. 

77 DDD col. 912 (Wyatt). 

78 See Mullen 1980:209-226, 279, 283. 
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My mouth shall speak wisdom 

and the care of my heart understanding. 

I shall incline my ears to a parable (masal); 

and in/on the lyre I shall disclose my dark saying ( hidah ). 79 

The psalmist goes on to deliver a universalizing meditation on the fragility 
of life and inevitability of death. But the prelude is readily detached: it is an 
introductory formula, like the many exhortations to song in other psalms, or 
the psalmists’ repeated invocations of Yahweh to “incline” to their song and 
so lend them his voice. 80 Psalm 49, however, strikes an unusual note as a sing¬ 
er’s glancing self-portrait. He trumpets his public role and ability to command 
universal attention, before turning inwards to describe his prophetic process 
through the lyre. What exactly is involved is clarified by a cognate passage in 
Psalm 78, which, after an almost identical beginning, carries on: 

I will open my mouth in a parable; 

I will utter dark sayings/riddles from of old, 
things that we have heard and known, 
that our ancestors have told us. 81 

Even if Psalm 49 is relatively late, perhaps post-monarchic, 82 the parallel 
formulae in Psalm 78 indicate that the lyre-singer is assuming a traditional 
stance as custodian of an ancient lyric art of prophecy. He both reproduces the 
often obscure lore of his predecessors, and recasts it in his own terms. While he 
presents interpretations of the “dark sayings,” he equally re-riddles what he has 
received to “disclose” admonitory puzzles of his own. 

A key component of the psalmodists’ enigmatic pronouncements was the 
inherited technique of parallelism, which permitted both singer and audience 
to construct multi-directional and semantically productive correspondences 
between verse cola. Psalm 49:3-4 itself appropriately exemplifies the technique, 
schematizing, as A. N. Palmer nicely puts it, 


79 Psalms 49:1-4, with translation in 3-4 following the LXX: ‘disclose’ reflects dvoi^w and the literal 
‘open’ of the Hebrew (< Vpth), cf. NRSV ‘solve’, Palmer 1993:377, ‘utter’. For this and the other 
key Hebrew words, notably the range of masal and hidah, see van der Ploeg 1963:145; Richards 
1985:508. The potential relevance of these verses to Kinnaru was noted by Wyatt (DDD col. 912). 

80 While most of the Psalms implicitly fulfill one or both of these functions, the following are 
notably explicit. Musical exhortations: Psalms 33:1-3, 47:1, 61:1-2, 66:1-2, 81:1-2, 95:1-2, 96:1-2, 
98:1-2, 105:1-2, 147:1, 149:1, 150:1-6. Epicletic formulas: 4:1, 5:1-2, 34:1, 77:1, 80:1, 83:1, 86:1, 
88:1-2, 89:1, 92:1-3,101:1,102:1-2,116:1-2,120:1,130:1-2,141:1,142:1-2,143:1. 

81 Psalms 78:2-3. 

82 So van der Ploeg 1963:138-139. 
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the contrast between speech and thought, listening and singing, at the 
same time as it suggests that what is spoken and thought of, listened to 
and sung, is something which binds together the four words: wisdom, 
meaning, parable, riddles ... These comparisons encourage the reader 
to go further and find analogies between the mouth and the lyre, 
between the heart and the ears ... The psalmist describes not himself, 
but his mouth, as uttering wisdom ... which the general tenor of his 
poetry suggests is the wisdom of God ... the reader is led to consider ... 
that the “I” of the last phrase is that of the source of [the] Psalmist’s 
inspiration, God. 83 

In support of Palmer’s view that as the invocation progresses the psalmodist’s 
voice becomes that of Yahweh, note that it is normally the latter to whom the 
expression “incline the ears” is applied in the Psalms. 84 If this is right, it places 
the phrase “in the lyre” in a rather more startling light. The emphasis would be 
less on the psalmodist using the lyre and its music to communicate with Yahweh, 
than on Yahweh placing his message into the lyre, from which the singer must 
attempt to extract it. In doing so, however, Yahweh himself becomes a kind of 
lyrist, so that the human lyre-prophet is attempting to replicate the song and 
message that God has devised for him. We are reminded of the balang-god of 
Ningirsu, visualized as a singer, with his communication to the human realm 
enabled precisely by the instrument of which he is the spirit. 

While parallelistic composition is well known from Ugaritian poetry and 
early songs embedded in the Bible itself, the aforementioned Psalm verses are 
uniquely precious for vouchsafing a connection with professional lyric, and 
explicitly acknowledging the deep antiquity of the tradition. Again we must 
thank the Orpheus jug for linking the Biblical psalmists with this older cultural 
milieu. Given this ancient background, one must be struck by the direct invoca¬ 
tion of the lyre in Psalm 108 (1-3): 

I will sing and make melody. 

Awake, my soul! 

Awake, 0 kinnor and nebell 

I will awake the dawn. 

I will give thanks to you, 0 Lord, among the peoples; 

I will sing praises to you among the nations. 


83 Palmer 1993:377-378, with additional analysis, followed by application to the poetics of St. 
Ephraim, for whom cf. p61 above. 

84 Cf. van der Ploeg 1963:144. 
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Wyatt is surely right to suggest that these lyre-invocations (the formula 
is repeated in Psalm 57:8-9) echo “an older usage when minor gods of the 
pantheon were called upon to glorify their overlord.” 85 He quickly concedes that 
they might also be explained as simple poetic apostrophes. But even if the latter 
view is correct from a sixth-century or later Jewish perspective, the traditional 
nature of the verses salvages some heuristic value with respect to the ancient 
lyric art from which the Psalms descend. And given that a Divine Lyre is known 
to have existed, within an institutional framework that predicts many features 
of the First Temple, how can one really distinguish between ‘simply poetic’— 
if such an idea is even valid for the earlier period—and a more potent ‘ritual- 
poetic’, of which the Psalms present so much other clear evidence? Insofar as 
the lyrist serves as the mouthpiece of Yahweh, we have a form of divine commu¬ 
nication very similar to what we saw of divine instruments in Mesopotamia. 

Some of the Davidic musical groups are said to have been appointed expressly 
to “prophesy” to the music of kinnor, nebel, cymbals, and trumpets—an instru¬ 
mental range closely comparable to Saul’s band of prophets. 86 Yet other passages 
show that it was the kinnor that was the prophetic instrument par excellence. I 
Chronicles (25:3) attributes to David the appointment of the sons of Jeduthun, 
who “prophesied with the kinnor in thanksgiving and praise to the Lord.” Here 
“prophesy” seems to cover a broader musical range than the English word 
might imply, including praise poetry and perhaps the interpretation of sacred 
songs. These functions are not sharply separated in the Old Testament, where 
it is precisely praise songs, properly executed, which bring about miraculous 
results. Two notable illustrations will suffice. 

Jehoshaphat, the fourth King of Judah in the ninth century, having received 
the Lord’s word via the prophet Jahaziel that he would be victorious against the 
Moabites and Ammonites, “appointed those who were to sing to the Lord ... As 
they began to sing and praise, the Lord set an ambush against the Ammonites, 
Moab, and Mount Seir.” 87 Here apparently praise-singing was needed to cause a 
prophesied event to come to fruition. 


85 DDD col. 912 (Wyatt), adducing the Rap’iu text as a parallel (for which see pl34-135). 

86 1 Samuel 19:20-24; 1 Chronicles 25:1 (“David and the officers of the army also set apart for the 
service the sons of Asaph, and of Heman, and of Jeduthun, who should prophesy with kinnor, 
nebel and with cymbals”), with 1 Chronicles 15:16-24 (David’s appointment of musicians from 
the Levites) and 25:3-6; 2 Chronicles 5:12, 20:21-23. Musical prophecy may be implicit at 1 
Samuel 19:20-24; Psalms 49:2-5, with the lyre: see below; Ezekiel 40:44-46. For earlier times 
cf. Exodus 15:20-21; Deuteronomy 31:19-22 (of Moses). See generally Sendrey 1969:481-489, 
507-515; Shiloah 1993:58-59. 

87 2 Chronicles 20:22-23. 
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From the next generation comes a striking example of prophecy-in¬ 
performance during the campaign of Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat, against the 
Moabites, when the united army of Israel, Judah, and Edom was stranded in 
the wilderness without water. 88 This was seen as a divine ordinance, and the 
prophet Elisha was summoned to enquire the Lord’s purpose. ‘“But get me a 
musician,”’ Elisha ordered. “And then, while the musician was playing”—the 
kinnor is clearly implied 89 —“the power of the Lord came on him; and he said, 
‘Thus says the Lord, I will make this wadi full of pools.’” Here music returns 
order to a disordered natural world. A sort of sympathetic magic proceeding 
from harmonic and rhythmic structure is probably implied. But the result was 
apparently accomplished through channeling divine will. 

These passages are remarkable for their relatively precise practical descrip¬ 
tions of the arts of musical prophecy and catharsis. Music is transformative, 
purifying, but only by evoking through performance the “spirit of the Lord”—on 
behalf of whom the kinnor-singer not only speaks (the literal sense of‘prophet’), 
but acts. 

While the Psalms provide evidence of lyric communication with the divine, 
their collection into a psalter, as we have it, tends to obscure their original 
connections with actual ritual practice. 90 Readers may thus be inclined to regard 
their lyre imagery as conventional, governed by internal poetics of genre with 
no ‘real’ connection to the outside world. The narrative snapshots just consid¬ 
ered are a crucial corrective, broadening our conception of the traditional lyrist 
‘in action’. They provide a further link to the Orpheus jug; its animal-charming 
scene, though not unparalleled in the Psalms by images of nature echoing 
the praise of God, 91 clearly emphasizes the practical, efficacious nature of the 
musician’s art. With this we come one step closer to what must have been the 
purview of Kinnaru in the rich ritual life of Ugarit. 

King, Kinnor, and the "Spirit of God" 

We have prepared the ground for understanding the kmnor-playing David, not 
only as a potent symbolic figure in later tradition, but as a royal performer 
in his own historical drama. I shall now argue that his priestly role and ritual 
actions, and the legends that developed therefrom, provided a refuge in which 


88 2 Kings 3:13-20. 

89 This was seen by St. Ephraim: non quodcumque, sed habens harmoniam in chordis designat; ut ex 
Hebraeo verti posset, cinnaram (Latin translation: Assemani 1732-1746 1:524 A). Cf. DDD col. 912 
(Wyatt). 

90 PIW offered a seminal corrective. 

91 See pl78-179. 
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ancient ideas about divinized lyres were able to shelter, and so partially weather 
the ongoing expulsion of Canaanite cultic elements from Jewish life and the 
Biblical sources. 92 Besides David’s traditional association with the Psalms, to be 
discussed below, the most important evidence is the use of the kinnor as a struc¬ 
turing device in the Samuel narratives about David’s rise to kingship and his 
takeover of Yahweh’s cult. 

The Saul episode, we saw, attests the practice of musical prophecy by (soon- 
to-be) royalty. This ability, apparently in an ecstatic state, is taken as a sign of 
divine favor, a power given to a rightful king, who is possessed by the “spirit of 
the Lord.” Importantly, however, this is carried out in conjunction with a musical 
ensemble, apparently necessary for establishing the appropriate mental condi¬ 
tions. One may compare the situation at Hattusha and Ugarit, where ritual 
performances were executed by kings (and queens) together with cult officials. 93 

As Saul falls from grace, his increasing affliction by an “evil spirit” is 
balanced by the passage of “the spirit of the Lord” to David, whose ascent 
to kingship becomes inevitable. 94 This transfer of divine favor is mediated 
precisely by the kinnor. Because Saul suffers from the “evil spirit”—having lost 
God’s favor—he summons a kinnor- player. Because David plays the kinnor so well, 
he is summoned. 95 Note that the advice to Saul is generic: 

“Let our lord now command the servants who attend you to look for 
someone who is skillful in playing the lyre: and when the evil spirit 
from God is upon you, he will play it, and you will feel better.” 96 

On one narratological level, David has already been chosen by God. But from 
Saul’s perspective it is merely a professional type that is needed. Evidently, the 
desired cathartic power was made possible by the kinnor itself, a kind of poten¬ 
tial energy that would be released by a “skillful player.” 97 David is so qualified, 


92 Albright 1940:296-297 and n45 seems to have inferred something very similar even before the 
recognition of Kinnaru. After noting that Kinyras had absorbed aspects of Kothar (see further 
Chapter 18), and tersely asserting the accuracy of his name’s connection with kinyra, Albright 
wrote: “There are many striking confirmations and illustrations of this derivation, with which 
I hope to deal later. One of the most remarkable parallels, hitherto unrecognized, comes from 
Hebrew tradition ... A great deal more can be said on this subject, but it must be reserved for a 
more suitable occasion.” I do not know that he ever presented his ideas in more than desultory 
remarks (cf. Albright 1964:171n47; YGC:144n91,147 and nl02). 

93 See p93-94. 

94 Cf. 1 Samuel 16:14: “Now the Spirit of the Lord departed from Saul, and an evil spirit from the 
Lord tormented him.” 

95 1 Samuel 16:14-23. 

96 1 Samuel 16:16. 

97 Lyre catharses are well-attested in Greek tradition with Orpheus, Pythagoras, etc.: cf. Franklin 
2006a:59-60; Power 2010:279-280, 381-385 et pass.; Provenza 2014. 
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because, as Saul is advised, “the Lord is with him.” 98 To us, the phrase clearly 
implies the transfer of Yahweh’s favor to David; to Saul, however, it means only 
that here was an inspired kinnor- healer. This brilliant ambiguity may go beyond 
its narratological appeal. For the two planes of meaning neatly intersect, if being 
an ‘inspired kinyrist’ was considered a royal virtue—an idea well paralleled by 
Shulgi, and vital for the question of Kinyras." 

The episode of David’s selection clearly presents the idea that a ritual lyrist 
is only effective when divinely empowered. The Bible of course recognizes a 
single legitimate god. But one may reverse the terms of the relationship: a lyrist 
is effective only when empowered by his god, which in the old theology would 
have been the patron deity of his own professional duties. 100 One should note 
here a remarkable Ethiopian legend relayed by a traditional musician, Melaku 
Gelaw, to A. Kebede: 

God Himself made the hegena [box-lyre] and gave it to Dawit. “Use this 
instrument to adorn and praise My name,” God said. God tuned the 
ten strings to the ten forces of goodness and virtue that governed the 
universe. The inspired Dawit composed his psalms, sang to the great¬ 
ness and glory of God, and accompanied himself with the begem. 101 

Mutatis mutandis, the conception of an inspired performer activating the 
powers of the kinnor in service to Yahweh strongly recalls the Sumerian mate¬ 
rial, discussed above, notably the divinized balang, servant to the master-god 
Ningirsu, whose epiphany is effected through performances conducted symbol¬ 
ically, and perhaps literally, by the king. In the Biblical narrative, playing the 
kinnor is a kingly virtue. But whereas Saul merely prophesies among the musi¬ 
cians, David himself wields the lyre, as though this puts him ‘in closer touch’ 
with God. And of course David himself was traditionally prophetic, his medium 
being precisely the kinnor -accompanied psalm (see further below). 

Performing the Divine Lyre 

We are now in a better position to appreciate the most magnificent knr- 
performance on record. David astutely expressed his establishment of a new 


98 1 Samuel 16:18. 

99 See p33-37. 

100 Compare especially the Ugaritian PN *ktrmlk, ‘Kothar-is-king’, born by a silversmith (RS 19.16 
[PRU 5 no. ll], line 32, appearing in the Alckadianized form ksrmlk ; cf. KwH:62 and 131n7l). For 
Kothar and Kinyras, see Chapter 18. 

101 Kebede 1977:380-381; cf. MGG 5:1032 [G. Kubik]). Note that in Ethiopic tradition the krar 
(< *kenar) is exclusively secular, “the devil’s instrument”: see p58n65. 
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capital, and his centralization of political and religious control, through the 
transfer of the Ark to Jerusalem—“a brilliant maneuver that effectively galva¬ 
nized the loose confederation of Israelite tribes into a monarchical state.” 102 To 
be epoch-making, this needed to be a stunning public event, a massive display 
of solidarity unifying the divided tribes behind a new king. The main accounts 
are 2 Samuel, 1 Chronicles, and Josephus. 103 While the LXX version of 2 Samuel 
contains material not to be found in the MT, this is not all secondary expansion; 
for 2 Samuel, especially, the MT is “a poor text, marked by extensive haplography 
and corruption,” with fragments from Qumran showing that the LXX preserves 
many details omitted by the MT. 104 It is on this older tradition that Josephus 
also draws. 105 And as it happens, the LXX and Josephus preserve several crucial 
details about David and his kinnor. 

The shared narrative structure for all three is as follows. After David 
consulted with the country’s leading men, 106 and drew up the new musical 
groups of string-players, cymbalists, frame-drummers, and trumpeters, “the 
whole people”—some seventy thousand in the LXX—“came together as they 
had planned.” 107 The expression suggests a staged crowd as much as a sponta¬ 
neous popular movement. The Ark was borne out on a river of sound. Yet not 
all was clockwork: there was a three-month delay en route after a driver tried to 
stabilize the Ark but was struck dead for his vigilance. After the Lord’s anger 
seemed to abate, David offered appropriate sacrifices, and the whole troupe, 
now reassembled, set out again with the same pomp. There follows the curious 


102 Seow 1989:1. 

103 2 Samuel 6; 1 Chronicles 15-16; Josephus Antiquities of the Jews 7.78-89. For the probable allusion 
in Psalms 132, see Seow 1989:145-203. 

104 Cross 1998:212 (quotation). See DJD 17:25-27: “The [sc. Qumran] fragments ... confirm most 
emphatically the usefulness of the Old Greek for the establishment of a more nearly original 
Hebrew text.” Cross 1998:205-212, gives a good review of the ‘Old Greek’ text’s value, especially 
as a witness to Samuel; cf. also YGC:34-35. Further speculation about the earlier stages and inter¬ 
relationships of the various textual traditions is best avoided here. For these complex problems, 
including the theory of the proto-Lucianic recension (whereby the ‘Old Greek’ text was “revised, 
with corrections and additions provided to make it conform to the 4QSam text tradition in 
contemporary Palestine,” Ulrich 1978:258), see e.g. the recent overview of Kauhanen 2012:13-23, 
with extensive bibliography. 

105 Ulrich 1989:93 holds that Josephus did not use 1 Chronicles; material which they share can be 
explained by assuming that the Chronicler too used a version of 2 Samuel closer to the 4QSam a / 
LXX versions than to the MT. Begg 1997, examining David’s transfer of the Ark specifically, 
argues for Josephus’ knowledge of the LXX Chronicler, but not the MT. Avioz 2015 now corrobo¬ 
rates the historian’s use of both LXX and MT (or better MT forerunner): see especially 195-201, 
with previous literature on the debate (which will no doubt continue). Of course Josephus had 
his own voice in all this; for his larger exegetical concerns and methods, see inter al. the afore¬ 
mentioned studies of Begg and Avioz. 

106 Josephus Antiquities of the Jews 7.78. 

107 Josephus Antiquities of the Jews 1.19 : cruvsLGovixx; ouv -rob Xaov navTOC,, Ka0cbq EPouLsbaavio. 
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incident of Saul’s daughter Michal, David’ wife, who saw the king “leaping and 
dancing before the Lord; and she despised him in her heart.” 108 The ritual closed 
with sacrifices once the Ark was positioned in the Tabernacle, where David’s 
musical groups would continue to observe the cult. 109 When Michal confronted 
David for his nudity before his maidservants, and the general indignity of his 
musical performance, she was afflicted with barrenness—conveniently enough. 

The narrative of David’s divine favor, which structures our accounts, was 
probably already being formulated on the ground. 110 It has been well argued, for 
instance, that the Bible’s discontiguous Ark episodes, including its loss to and 
recovery from the Philistines, once formed a unified narrative produced within 
the Davidic court to provide theological justification for the new cult-center at 
Jerusalem. 111 The massive musical procession, with its jubilant atmosphere, is 
clearly a sort of victory march. S. Mowinckel and others have seen it as modeled 
on a Canaanite New Year ritual. 112 Similarly, C. L. Seow reads it as a ritual drama 
with David enacting Yahweh as the triumphant divine warrior; the basic struc¬ 
ture reflects (he argues) the influence of Baal mythology on that of Yahweh. 113 
Propaganda aside, David’s elaborate ritual display seems equally an apotropaic 
gesture to forestall divine wrath at this intervention in the cultic status quo. 
David and his advisors probably felt a very real sense of apprehension. 114 

The traditions about the musical nature of the ritual are of considerable 
interest. The three accounts basically agree on its guildic nature, with massed 
players of kinnor , nebel, frame-drummers, and other instruments. 115 Apparently 
the song and dance is executed by these same performers (at least those whose 
mouths were free). The Chronicler asserts the involvement of Chenaniah, the 
‘Chief Singer’. 116 Of David’s own participation Josephus paints a most vivid 
picture: 

108 2 Samuel 6:16 (quotation), 20-23; 1 Chronicles 15:29; Josephus Antiquities of the ]ews 7.85-89. 

109 2 Samuel 6:13-17. 

110 Cf. Seow 1989:97-104, who also detects a “blatantly clear... propagandists: intent” (102); Halpern 
2004:333-340. 

111 Campbell 1975, especially 193-210. 

112 PIW 1:125-130, with Chapter V for the related ‘enthronement psalms’; Porter 1954. 

113 Seow 1989, especially 207-209, with review of earlier interpretations on 2-8, arguing that Baal’s 
cult made its impression while the Ark was housed at Qiryat-Ye‘arim for about twenty years. 

114 The incident of the driver, however, is suspicious: it seems designed to demonstrate Yahweh’s 
presence at the dangerous and enormous undertaking, and ultimately, when no further disaster 
befalls, to confirm the divine approval of David’s actions. Seow 1989:97-104 connects Yahweh’s 
wrath and the killing of Uzzah with a “dramatization of ... mythological combat,” comparing 
“reenactments of cosmogonic battles ... in state-sponsored rituals in Mesopotamia” (99). 

115 There are variants in the tradition: LXX includes double-pipes (ev auAou;, 2 Samuel 6:5) and 
trumpet (pera cpwvrjc; adAjuyYO<;, 6:15); the MT (6:5) has m‘na‘an‘im, interpreted as KupPoda in 
the LXX, sistra in the Vulgate, and variously by modern scholars: see MAIP:19. 

116 1 Chronicles 15:27. See pl57. 
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The king led the way, and with him was the whole multitude, hymning 
God, and singing every kind of local song, and leading the Ark into 
Jerusalem with a complex din of instrumental playing and dances and 
psalms and even of trumpets and cymbals. 117 

More interesting still is his account of the parade’s resumption: 

He brought the Ark to his own house, with the priests carrying it, and 
seven choruses which the king had drawn up leading the way, and 
himself playing on the kinyra. 118 

These details are not purely Josephus’ own invention. He is clearly interpreting 
the Septuagint version, on which he mainly relied, and which here certainly 
preserves an old form of the tradition. 119 The LXX also has seven choruses, 
carrying the Ark. 120 The statement that “David struck up ( anekroueto ) the music” 
was rightly interpreted by Josephus to mean that he led the procession with his 
‘kinyrai for the verb clearly implies a stringed-instrument. 121 The idea is further 
supported by the king’s position “among harmonized/tuned-up instruments” 
(en organois hermosmenois), an expression that foregrounds the ensemble’s chor- 
dophones. 122 Eusebios espouses the same interpretation, and draws attention to 
David’s position as musical leader of his own musical leaders. 123 

The seven choruses are a striking example of seven-magic in a practical 
musical context. Indeed, the whole event is buttressed by sevens. A sacrifice of 
seven bulls and seven rams, mentioned by the Chronicler, corresponds to the 


117 Josephus Antiquities of the Jews 7.80-81: 7ipofjye 5’ 6 PamXeix; teal 7tav auv auira to TotfjBoq 
upvouvxa; xov Osov teal adovxa; 7iav eidoi; pe^oxx; sju/raptov cruv te rjxa> ttoikiaoj Kpouapaxcov 
x£ real opxx|C'£cov teal yaXpcov exi 5e aahnyyoc, icai icupPdA,cov Kaxayovxa; xf|v kiPcotov eiq 
'IepoaoAnpa. 2 Samuel 6:5 states only that “David played,” but is more specific as to guildic 
instrumentation. 

118 Josephus Antiquities of the Jews 7.85: xr|v kiPcotov jipo<; auxov pexoiKopi^ei, xcov pev iepecov 
Paaxa^ovxcov auxr|v, £7txd 5e xopcov ovq 5i£Koapr|a£v 6 PaoAeix; jrpoayovxcov, auxou 5’ ev tavupa 
7tai^ovTO<; (closely followed by Constantine Porphyrogenitos On Virtues and Vices 1 [55.16-22, 
Btittner-Wobst/Roos]). 

119 Josephus and the LXX agree against not only the MT, but the Qumran text, the latter according 
rather with 1 Chronicles 15:26 (Ulrich 1978:182, 223-259, especially 235-236, 241; Ulrich 1989:88; 
Kauhanen 2012:34-35). 

120 Wellhausen 1871:169 already saw that the seven xopoi must go back to an early Hebrew text. 

121 2 Samuel 6:13-14 LXX: icod rjaav per’ am&v aipovxe:; xf|v kiPcotov £7ixa x°P°i ■■■ K °d Aaui5 
dvEKpouexo ev opyavou; pppoapevoK; evamiov icupiou ktX For avaKpouco and stringed instru¬ 
ments, see LSJ s.v. Kpoixo (5), Kpoupa (2), etc. Note also dvoucpo-uopevov at 6:16. 

122 For the special relevance of appovia and related words (like pppoapevoK;) to stringed-instru¬ 
ments, see Franklin 2003:301, 303-304. 

123 Eusebios Commentaries on the Psalms, PG 23:73A: Aaoi5, auxo:; apxcov apxovxcov cbScov, xpaxcov £7ti 
XfiTpa? xo v|/a^xf|ptov. 
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oxen and fatlings, which, according to 2 Samuel, David offers before taking his 
seventh step after resuming the procession. 124 Such numbers may seem like so 
much storytelling color, but a detailed prescriptive ritual from LBA Emar in North 
Syria urges us to give them some credence. This text governs the ‘enthronement’ 
of the high priestess of Baal, and contains many heptadic gestures. 125 It is equally 
important for assigning specific ritual actions to a group of liturgical singers 
(. zammaru ), notably heading processions every time the scene of action had to 
change. 126 Musical procession must have been a regular function of temple- 
singers in many parts of the ANE. Several types of Emesal prayers/laments were 
used in various processions and circumambulation rites at different periods in 
Mesopotamia. 127 In Babylonia, a musical corps participated in processional rites 
during the Akitu-festival. 128 Many musical processions are found in N-A reliefs as 
well. 129 They are also attested in the Hittite world. 130 

As argued above for Mesopotamian material, seven numerology takes 
on a special interest in musical contexts, especially those involving stringed- 
instruments. 131 It is especially suggestive beyond the two rivers, where it 
furthers the likelihood that the heptatonic-diatonic tone-system was locally 
known—as indeed it was at Ugarit. Many marginal examples are best not 


124 2 Samuel 6:13; 1 Chronicles 15:26. 

125 Text of the Installation of Baal’s High Priestess: Arnaud 1986 no. 369, superseded by Fleming 1992 
(with new lineation); CS 1 no. 122. While other numbers, ‘significant’ and otherwise, are present 
in the ritual, the intentional concentration of sevens is obvious. There is an offering of one 
ox and six sheep (ll, 36-37); “seven dinner-loaves, seven dried cakes” (ll); seven and seven 
hamsa’u- men eating (12-13); an unknown action lasts seven days (26); seven-fold wine and beer 
offerings (and some other non-seven offerings) are to be consumed by the seven qidasu and 
hussu-men (27-28, 38); the priestess is given a “seven-shekel silver tudittu- pin as her gift” when 
enthroned (44); a sacred axe is placed on a statue for seven days (46); various offerings are made 
over a seven-day period; some are consumed by the “seven and seven hamsa’u- men” (49-59, cf. 
54); each singer receives a share of sacrifice, sheepskins, and a dinner-load and jug of beer for 
seven days (79-83). Nor is this the only ritual text from Emar that combines seven-magic and 
song-acts: see Arnaud 1986 no. 388.51-52, 395.2’-4’. Cf. also RlA 12/5-6.464 §5.3 (Wiggerman, 
*Siebengotter). 

126 Processions in the Installation of Baal's High Priestess: lines 8, 29-36, 45, 62-64. Additionally, two 
hymns were specified (33A, 73); and the singers’ share of offerings and their payment were stip¬ 
ulated (79-84). The ritual also involved lamentation, probably for the death of the old priestess 
(Fleming 1992:173). There are many other references at Emar to the cult performances of 
singers, especially in connection with sacrificial ritual, as well as to female singers (zammiratu): 
see the discussion of Fleming 1992:92-94, with references; cf. SURS:313n861. 

127 PHG:170-171. 

128 Fleming 1992:93n81; Pongratz-Feisten 1994: 47; Cheng 2001:92n8; PHG:170. 

129 Franklin 2008:198 with references. 

130 E.g. in the KI.FAM festival, Singer 1983-1984 1:62. For Hittite occasions see further CANE 4:2661- 
2669 (de Martino). 

131 See p40-41. 
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pressed. 132 Tending in the right direction is Solomon’s transfer of the Ark into 
the Temple during Ethanim, the seventh month of the year—a replay of David’s 
Ark-procession, again with massed musical praise drawing Yahweh to a new 
home. 133 Much clearer are the pious measures taken by Hezekiah to restore the 
Temple from neglect in the reign of his father Ahaz (735-715). 134 Seven bulls, 
seven rams, seven lambs, and seven male goats were sacrificed. Cult-musicians 
bore “cymbals, nebel- lyres, and kinnor- lyres,” and the music is carefully synchro¬ 
nized with the heptadic sacrifices: “When the burnt offering began, the song to 
the Lord began also, and the trumpets, accompanied by the instruments of King 
David ... all this continued until the burnt offering was finished.” 135 The music 
evidently basted the offerings in waves of magical sevenness. 

The parallels from Ebla, Emar, Hattusha, Ugarit, and elsewhere for musical 
parades and the ritual use of sevens make David’s Ark-procession perfectly plau¬ 
sible as an historical event, and suggest that the surviving accounts preserve 
actual details from the occasion, and/or its periodic reenactment in the 
royal cult. 136 They amount to, and/or derive from, a descriptive ritual. 137 One 
may compare the detailed ritual actions that are incorporated into a text like 
Aqhat. 138 (By contrast, the Emar ritual is strictly prescriptive. 139 ) Yet descriptive 
rituals need not be mere literary productions. They could also be functional, 
“quasi-canonical models, or manuals for the operation of the temple cults.” 140 
That some such account of the Davidic ritual was composed at a near contempo¬ 
rary date would accord with the theory of a unified Ark-narrative, and explain 
the existence of the Bible’s more literary narratives, for which it could have 
been a source at however many removes. It would also provide an attractive 
practical explanation for why the ritual actions of Solomon and Hezekiah share 
three structuring elements with those of David. All three rituals include seven- 
magic alongside song-acts governing the establishment, building, or mainte¬ 
nance of the cult center. The continuity between these events is made explicit. 


132 For example, that David was selected for ldngship after his seven older brothers had been 
rejected (l Samuel 16:10) is most simply explained as a narratological device and folklore motif; 
while it does derive special interest from David’s training as a lyrist, the two details are not 
explicitly connected in the text itself. 

133 1 Kings 8:2; 2 Chronicles 5:3,11. Cf. PIW 1:174-175 and nl76. 

134 2 Chronicles 29:21-28. 

135 2 Chronicles 29:27-28. 

136 For the same conclusion on other grounds, see Seow 1989:209. For ritual re-enactment of the 
Ark-procession, PIW 1:174-175 (thinking rather of saga than a contemporary source for the 
original event). 

137 For the term, see p67n35. 

138 For which see Wright 2001 passim. 

139 Fleming 1992:70. 

140 Levine 1983:473. 
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Solomon’s completion of the Temple is seen as the fruition of David’s own vision; 
the Levites minister “with instruments for music ... that King David had made 
for giving thanks to the Lord.” 141 Hezekiah’s musicians were stationed, says the 
Chronicler, “according to the commandment of David.” 142 

The parallels strongly suggest that David based his actions upon earlier 
Canaanite rituals, products of the same cultural environment that inspired or 
dictated his musical reorganization. 143 With this we may consider more closely 
the musical dimension of David’s own performance. The king sings, dances, and 
plays the kinnor before Yahweh, at the head of all his subjects, in front even of his 
own priests, musicians, guild leaders, and the Chief Singer himself. As a victory 
procession for Yahweh, David plays the role of ‘royal’ praise-singer, not unlike 
the position he had actually held under Saul. But as a victorious king himself, 
this was equally his own triumph, so that David assumes a position analogous 
to that of Yahweh. The ritual is a remarkable practical application of what, in 
the Sumerian texts, can otherwise appear a rather poetic conceit: the king who 
excels his own singers, and executes state rituals single-handedly. It also fleshes 
out the Ugaritian ritual texts, where the king dominates the action, yet the 
cultic establishment was fully involved. 144 David’s performance, I suggest, is as 
close as we are likely to come to witnessing the Divine Lyre in action. Here more 
than anywhere the kinnor is a powerful symbol of the king’s divine favor. But 
the practicality of the lyre tradition makes the kinnor more than just a symbol. 
It was the actual instrument with which to cross the chasm separating human 
and divine. With it, a king could communicate queries, receive instruction, and 
channel divine power toward specific ends. 

Why does Michal react so strongly against this performance? That she 
found it unacceptable is important: such a ritual was evidently unprecedented in 
some way. This should relate to the equal newness, from the Jewish perspective, 
of David’s musical arrangements for the same ceremony. If those were indeed 
modeled on earlier Canaanite temple-music traditions, David’s own performing 
role may well be of a piece. Clearly he is putting on a mantle of kingship, publi- 
cally demonstrating divine favor while simultaneously seeking to secure it. 
His actions will accord with the people’s desire that “we also may be like other 
nations,” the request that led to the original appointment of Saul. The popular 
nature of David’s rite is clear: it is repeatedly stressed that “all the people” are 
present (with “every kind of local song”). In gratifying the crowd to this extent, 
David goes far beyond any royal display credited to Saul, and thereby shows 


141 2 Chronicles 7:6. 

142 2 Chronicles 29:25. 

143 See PIW 1:130-136 for further considerations. 

144 See pll3-114. 
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himself to be ‘more kingly’. It is therefore appropriate and revealing that it is 
Michal, the last vital link between David and her deposed father, who objects to 
these novel royal antics. 145 David, in his rejoinder, takes up the implied contrast 
with Saul, and asserts that the performance is divinely-approved and his royal 
prerogative: 

It was before the Lord, who chose me in place of your father and all his 
household, to appoint me as prince over Israel, the people of the Lord, 
that I have danced before the Lord. 146 

To conclude, David’s kinnor is an integral part of the early narratives about 
the rise of the United Monarchy. David’s entrance in 1 Samuel is motivated by 
Saul’s need to find a kinnor- player. He advances because “the Lord is with him,” 
and no longer with Saul. This power is expressed through the kinnor in David’s 
catharses of Saul and his ‘victory procession’ for Yahweh. The lyre’s ability to 
serve as a pivotal narratological device derives from the instrument’s more 
ancient potency in the royal cults of the wider region. David is not merely a 
king who happens to play the kinnor. He is king in large part because he plays 
it, incomparably well. This will be a crucial comparandum for understanding 
Kinyras of Cyprus. 

Sweet Psalmist of Israel: David's Lyric Legacy 

It was later believed that both the canonical Psalms and other songs embedded 
in the Biblical narratives were produced during the United Monarchy. And this 
is true in many cases, if not of the whole corpus. Although specific attributions 
to David and Solomon, as well as to their traditional guild-leaders, can never be 
conclusively verified, some Psalms are clearly of high antiquity. 147 Certain songs 
may actually antedate their supposed author. 148 


145 Cf. Campbell 1975:138-139. 

146 2 Samuel 6:21. 

147 See Freedman 1976 generally, with discussion of the early song in 2 Samuel 22 at 75-77; for 
the latter’s transmission history, with the parallel Psalms 18, see McCarter 1984:473-475, with 
further references. For 2 Samuel 23:1-7, David’s swan-song, see pl75-178. The attribution of 
certain psalms to the “Sons of Korah” (2 Chronicles 20:19; Psalms 42, 44-49, 84-85, 87-88) is 
made more credible by Korah’s relative obscurity in the Bible itself; for their Levitical descent, 
see Numbers 16:1-11 (but cf. 31-33); 1 Chronicles 6:22, 9:19, 9:31. 

148 For Psalms 29, attributed to David, see Freedman 1976:60-61, 96, dating it to the twelfth century 
on stylistic criteria (“repetitive parallelism to an extraordinary extent,” 60). 
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Even the most careful scholars are prepared to support Davidic authorship 
and/or date in certain cases—like Psalm 132, relating to the Ark-procession. 149 
There is also the elegy for Saul and Jonathan in 2 Samuel, quoted from the Book 
ofjashar, a lost anthology of poetry including other purportedly royal produc¬ 
tions. The song’s antiquity and even authenticity are suggested both by its 
topical content and the seemingly apologetic instruction that it be dissemi¬ 
nated and taught throughout Judah. 150 Such a gesture of public lamentation may 
in itself be seen as an assertion of kingship, if it was the royal prerogative and 
duty for a new monarch to raise the lament for the passing of his predecessor— 
an idea that would fit well with the ritual texts from Ebla and Ugarit relating to 
royal funerary and/or mortuary cult. 151 

The same contexts could also provide a good home for the famous song, 
supposedly the dying words of David himself, at the end of 2 Samuel. It begins: 

Oracle of David son of Jesse 
Oracle of him whom 3 El exalted, 

Anointed of the God of Jacob, 

Favorite of the Mighty One of Israel ( ne c im zimratyisrael). 

The spirit of Yahweh spoke through me 
His word was upon my tongue. 152 

Scholars have dated this song variously between David’s demise and the late 
Judaean monarchy, with a strong case for an early origin on the grounds of 
diction and content. 153 But an absolute date is less vital here than how David 
is represented. According to the traditional reading of the MT, zmrt is to be 


149 See generally PIW 2:152-154. The antiquity of Psalms 132, a key text for the later royal cult (PIW 
2:174-176), is defended by Cross 1973:94-97 (“reworked only slightly in the later royal cult,” 
97, with archaic details enumerated in n24) and 232-237 (“our earliest witness to the Davidic 
covenant... lore of Davidic date,” 232). 

150 2 Samuel 1:19-27: see McCarter 1984:74, 77, 484 (also supporting the authenticity of the elegy 
to Abner at 2 Samuel 3:33-34); Cross 1998:137-138 (for typological analysis of its parallelism); 
Halpern 2004:64. 

151 See p67-71,134-146. 

152 2 Samuel 23:1-2, trans. and colometry of Cross 1973:235-236. For the text itself, of which the MT 
is the best witness, see Mettinger 1976-1977. 

153 Those supporting a Davidic date include Albright 1956:126; Cross 1973:234-237 and n81 (of a 
piece with Psalms 132); Freedman 1976. McCarter 1984:483-486 lays out and convincingly meets 
the objections against an early date in dissenting literature, interpreting the psalm’s applica¬ 
tion of solar imagery to the king in terms of LBA Egyptian and Hittite royal usage. In his view 
(480-481, 483), the presentation of David as prophetic—dismissed as a late feature by some—can 
be excised as secondary and due to later messianic reinterpretations of the Psalms (cf. e.g. Acts 
2:30). Yet the kinnor is found not only in prophetic contexts of the ninth century, but earlier still 
with Saul and the band of musical prophets. 
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vocalized as zemirdt, ‘songs’ (< P-S Vzmr, ‘sing/play’ 154 ), while ne c im comes from 
the root nm (‘sweet, pleasant, gracious’)—whence “Sweet Psalmist of Israel” 
in the King James Version and its adherents. Now a musical interpretation 
goes back at least to the Hellenistic period, being reflected in the Septuagint 
translation, the importance of which to the tradition we have seen. 155 But 
with modern appreciation of parallelism, it has become clear that the phrase 
should be equivalent to the description of David as “Anointed of the God of 
Jacob.” Hence, most scholars now abandon a musical reading to vocalize zmrt as 
zimrat and connect it with Semitic cognates relating to ‘power’ and ‘protection’ 
(< P-S Vdmr). 156 Similarly, ne c im is interpreted in terms of the nm which we saw 
applied to gods and heroes in Ugaritian texts. 157 Therefore, ne c im zimrat yisra el 
can be well rendered as ‘Favorite of the Mighty One of Israel’, ‘Favorite of the 
Defense of Israel’, or the like. 158 

This reinterpretation certainly produces a satisfying parallelism with 
“Anointed of the God of Jacob.” Yet this probably does not exhaust its meaning. If 
the Ugaritic usage of nm is indeed relevant—as is generally agreed—it becomes 
possible to maintain a musical nuance here on the basis of the word’s special¬ 
ized application to divine musicians, especially the praise-singer of Baal. 159 
When this is seen against the casting of David as a kinnor- player in the narra¬ 
tives discussed above, and his ongoing stance as praise-singer of Yahweh in 
the Psalms, it become hard to avoid taking ne c im as akin to the Ugaritic usage, 
with all its cultic overtones. The Hebrew word may thus mean something very 
like ‘Gracious Minstrel’ in itself— that is, whether one relates zmrt to ‘songs’ or 
‘power’. 160 The parallelism with ‘Anointed’ is not violated by this reading; indeed 
it accords well with the idea, argued above, that one of David’s qualifications for 


154 For this root, see pl37 and nl60. 

155 There, however, one has ewipeireiq \|/a7poi ’IapaijV David is the “seemly songs of Israel.” 

156 Gaster 1936-1937; Cross andFreedman 1955:243nb; Richardson 1971:261-262; Cross 1973:234n67; 
Freedman 1976:58, 73; Mettinger 1976-1977:149-151 (treating zimrat as an “intensive plural”); 
McCarter 1984:476-480. 

157 See pl28-129. Cf. Richardson 1971:261; Cross 1998:140, noting that the precise vocalization is 
uncertain. 

158 This new understanding of zmrt has also affected the interpretation of an ancient formula that 
appears in several Biblical passages. Hence in the ‘Song of Miriam’ (Exodus 15:2) “The Lord is 
my strength and song” becomes “strength and might,” vel sim .; similarly in Isaiah 12:2, Psalms 
118:14. For the evidently deep (Canaanite) antiquity of this “fossilized pair of words ... preserved 
in this set context only,” see Lowenstamm 1969:464, the critique of Parker 1971, and further 
below, pl77nl61. 

159 See pl28-129. The potential of this parallel has been noted by ARTU:4nl6; Koitabashi 1996:222; 
Parker 1997:166n36; RTU:328nl9. 

160 Levenson 1985:66, in interpreting nm as ‘person granted a favorable omen’, rejected ‘singer’ as 
lacking in Biblical parallels; but he did not note the Ugaritian ones. 
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kingship is his power as an inspired lyrist. The reading has the further advan¬ 
tage of accounting for the early musical interpretation of the LXX. 

Given all this, it remains worth considering whether Heb. zmr was once 
capable of some semantic ambivalence between ‘song’ and ‘power’—not by 
virtue of historical linguistics, but ritual-poetic convention. 161 We have seen 
this precise duality in the Ugaritian text RS 24.252 with its crucial wordplay on 
zmr/dmr, whereby the ‘song’ of Rap’iu was simultaneously a source of the king’s 
‘power’. 162 The phrase ne c im zimrat yisrael may therefore imply not only that 
David was the Gracious Minstrel of the Might of Israel, but that his own power 
as Yahweh’s terrestrial agent derived precisely from his praising of Yahweh 
in song. 

Only on his deathbed is David characterized as ne c tm, contemplating his role 
as mouthpiece of Yahweh, god’s covenant with his royal house, and the legacy of 
his own reign. I suggest connecting this with the appearance of n‘m in RS 24.257, 
evidently a text relating to the royal mortuary cult of Ugarit, with its eternal, 
archetypal monarch presiding over a paradisiacal feast of kinnaru-led music— 
quite possibly, I have argued, as the kinnaru -player himself. 163 The Rabbinic 
tradition presents vivid images of David at the eternal banquet that was to 
follow judgment day—immune to fleshly decay, and with his kinnor leading the 
angelic host and all his royal descendants and other Israelite kings in singing 
new hymns to Yahweh, across from whom David was to be enthroned. 164 This 


161 Stimulating and provocative suggestions to this effect were put forward by Lowenstamm 1969, 
vis-a-vis the formula in Exodus 15:2; Isaiah 12:2, Psalms 118:14 (see p76nl58). Lowenstamm’s 
argument (465-466) for a single P-S root *dmr containing within itself ideas of both ‘song’ and 
‘power/glory’ cannot be sustained on linguistic grounds: see pl38nl60. I also recognize the 
general validity of the critique by Parker 1971 (cf. Mettinger 1976-1977:150nl3). Yet neither 
study took account of the wordplay on dmr in RS 24.252 (see pl37-139). Such a conflation of 
‘song’ and ‘power’ seems to underlie the Zimri son of Zerah who has four musical brothers in 
Ethan, Heman, Calcol, Darda (l Chronicles 2:6), the Canaanite cultural sympathies of whom were 
explicated by Albright 1956:127 (cf. pl52). Pardee 1988a:142 thinks of folk etymology: “It is quite 
likely that in popular understanding the onomastic element zimri was ‘mistakenly’ thought to be 
related to zamar ‘make music’.” Therefore I am still drawn to Lowenstamm’s conclusion that “No 
translation is likely to render the exact force of the Hebrew words, because their connotations 
and associations are too deeply rooted in the specific theology of the ancient Canaanite hymnic 
tradition” (469-470). My analysis of the wordplay in RS 24.252 has led, from an independent 
angle, to a result very similar to Lowenstamm’s conception of the early Hebrew formula: “The 
noun ... primarily denoting the glory given to God in cultic song, may also be applied to the 
glory bestowed by the Lord upon those who glorify Him ... The notion of praise in cultic music 
becomes reduced to that of glory pure and simple. It follows that the pair of words denotes the 
Psalmist’s strength and glory, the source of both he finds in his God” (468). 

162 See pl37-139. 

163 See pl40. 

164 See sources and discussion in LJ 4:114-116, 6:272-273 nl28-129.1 thank Miryam Brand for her 
help with these texts. 
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portrait, although a composite from several late sources, nonetheless exhibits 
striking sympathies with the Ugaritian Rap’iu text. 

The temporal disparity between the Ugaritian texts and 2 Samuel 23:1 on the 
one hand, and the late evidence for David as Yahweh’s praise-singer in para¬ 
dise on the other, is of course enormous. Yet the intervening period is at least 
partially spanned by a living tradition of psalm-singing. Note for instance the 
bird-headed finials on the instruments of the captive Judaean musicians from 
the reign of Hezekiah, shown on a relief of Sennacherib (704-681)—a decorative 
feature going back to the LBA, with parallels from Egypt, Cyprus, and the Hittite 
world. 165 A fundamental justification for the later attribution of psalms to David 
must have been the continued importance of the kinnor in the cult. A specific 
connection with David is seen in those psalms that, when not authentic, never¬ 
theless adopt as a performative stance his persona as kinnor -playing prophet- 
king, mouthpiece ofYahweh, and thus a kind of divine messenger. 166 This Davidic 
guise probably arose in the context of the royal rituals by which the House of 
David maintained its founder’s ideological legacy. Although ensemble playing 
is sometimes specified for various psalms, it is probable that they were equally 
performed in a Davidic manner—that is, by an individual kinnor- player, or one 
who led an ensemble, as David was said to have done in the ark-procession. 
A psalmist who performed such songs in these circumstances will have effec¬ 
tively reenacted the ancient king. This would further explain the traditions of 
the song-writing Solomon, just as Ishme-Dagan repeated the musical claims 
of Shulgi. 167 The Qumran texts—whose many psalms, entirely absent from the 
canonical Psalters (LXX/MT) yet sharing much of their diction, show the tradi¬ 
tion flourishing post-exile—include songs attributed to Mannaseh, an otherwise 
unnamed “King of Judah” (Hezekiah?), and perhaps David himself (‘the Man 
of God’). 168 

The traditional reenactment of David seems one of the clearer legacies of 
the Divine Lyre. The instrument’s magical qualities certainly rang on in the 


165 BM 124947 (see above, n30). For the point, Sellers 1941:38; Rimmer 1969:34; DCPIL:49; Parallels: 
see p247 and n27. 

166 Of the psalms attributed to David (Psalms 3-9, 11-32, 34-41, 51-70, 86, 101, 103, 109-110, 122, 
124,131,133,138-145), a clearly Davidic persona may be seen in e.g. 144-145, and especially the 
supernumerary Psalms 151 in the LXX (relating to the victory over Goliath). For 2 Samuel 22/ 
Psalms 18, see pl47nl74; for 2 Samuel 23:1-7, pl75. This phenomenon provides some justifica¬ 
tion for those who would translate ne c im zemirdt yisrael as “Favorite of Israel’s Songs”: so e.g. 
Laymon 1971:180. 

167 See p80-81. 

168 4Q381 fr. 24.4 (‘Man of God’), 31.4 (‘King of Judah’, name lost), 33.8 (Mannaseh). For Psalmody at 
Qumran: Schuller 1986 (royal ascriptions, 29 and 101); Schuller’s introduction to Charlesworth 
1997:1 with references. 
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corpus. In Psalm 98, one finds the same ancient conception represented by the 
Orpheus jug—the lyrist exercising control over the natural world: 

Make a joyful noise to the Lord, all the earth; 

break forth into joyous song and sing praises, 

Sing praises to the Lord with the lyre, 

with the lyre and the sound of melody. 

With trumpets and the sound of the horn 

make ajoyful noise before the King, the Lord. 169 

The universal glorification ofYahweh is itemized in greater detail in Psalm 148, 
where the kinnor , though not explicitly mentioned, is implied by the parallel of 
Psalm 98 and the genre itself: 

Praise the Lord from the earth, 

you sea monsters and all deeps, 
fire and hail, snow and frost, 

stormy wind fulfilling his command! 

Mountains and all hills, 

fruit trees and all cedars! 

Wild animals and all cattle, 

creeping things and flying birds! 170 

These Psalms show that the praise-singing lyrist, while but one instantiation of 
a more cosmic exultation that also included every form of musical celebration, 171 
nevertheless plays a privileged role, occupying an intermediate, focusing posi¬ 
tion between the natural world and the divine object of its praise. It is this 
power which eventually facilitated David’s absorption of Orphic qualities in the 
Byzantine period. 172 

David’s quasi-divine status gradually crystallized with the idea that Yahweh had 
established an eternal covenant with his line. 173 This eventually gave rise, with 
the fluctuating fortunes of Israel and Judah, and the interruption of the Davidic 
royal line, to the idea that the projected messiah would be a second David, even 


169 Psalms 98:4-6. 

170 Psalms 148:7-10; cf. 149. 

171 Note Psalm 149:3 and especially the famous instrumentarium of 150, which became a favorite 
subject of Byzantine musical iconography: see Currie forthcoming and p543-544. 

172 See pl93-194. 

173 See e.g. E] 2 5:451, 459-463. 
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his reincarnation. 174 One musical outgrowth of this is the early Christian trope 
of Jesus as a lyre-player, which equally incorporated Apollo’s role as overseer 
of cosmic harmony; on the human plane, a devout Christian was a lyre—often 
kinyra—on which Jesus played his divine message. 175 

Another development is seen in the coins of the Bar Kokhba revolt (132- 
136 CE)—the last Jewish insurrection against Rome, when cultural oppression 
after the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 CE culminated in Hadrian’s new temple 
to Jupiter on the temple mount (ca. 130). The revolt was led by Shimon, son 
of Koseva, whose name was reinterpreted as Kokhba to imply fulfillment of 
the prophecy that “There shall step forth a star ( kokhav ) out of Jacob.” 176 The 
tradition that the prominent sage Aqiba (ca. 50-135 CE) was among those who 
promoted Bar Kokhba as the messiah is probably accurate; and it may be no 
coincidence that Aqiba is the earliest source for the vision of David’s eternal 
throne alongside Yahweh. 177 

One of the rebels’ primary gestures of independence was to usurp the impe¬ 
rial prerogative of coinage. Making a political virtue of economic necessity, they 
withdrew Roman issues from circulation and over-stamped the heads of hated 
gods and emperors. 178 The Romans themselves had shown that coins were a vital 
medium for propaganda. 179 Hence, one cannot doubt that the Bar Kokhba coins 
“bore a clear political message and every detail on them was intentional.” 180 
The limited repertoire of motifs related to the temple and its tools, simultane¬ 
ously expressing the nationalist ideal of rebuilding Yahweh’s cult center, and 
supporting the messianic image of Bar Kokhba himself. 181 Prominent among 
the coin-types are two kinds of lyre, in several variations due to multiple dies 
(Figure 14). These instruments probably represent kinnor and nebel, 182 albeit in 
contemporary forms showing the Hellenistic morphological influence one sees 


174 Thus Matthew 1:1-17 carefully establishes the Davidic descent of Jesus. Further sources and 
discussion in LJ 6:272-273; E] 2 5:451a-454a. 

175 See Halton 1983, and further p209-210. For the link back to David, note e.g. the description of 
Jesus in Paulinus Carmina 20.41-42 as ilk Dauid uerus, citharam qui corporis huius / restituit, etc. 

176 Numbers 24:17. For the messianic aspect of the Bar Kokhba movement, see with ancient sources 
Yadin 1971:18-19, 23, 27; AJC:140-142; EJ 2 3:157-159. 

177 This is accepted by Strack 1983:72, who otherwise rejects much of the biographical tradition 
about ‘Aqiba; cf. EJ 2 l:562a-563b. David’s throne: Sanhedrin 38b (BT 12:245); LJ 6:272nl28. 

178 Mildenberg 1984:13-14. 

179 For the sophistication of Roman imperial propaganda via coins, see Norena 2011. 

180 AJC:141, cf. 137. 

181 Yadin 1971:27; AJC:140-142. 

182 Lyre-coins: Mildenberg 1984 no. 165, 172-186, 196, 201-220, 232-241, 244, 247-249; AJC no. 
223a-h, 236, 238-242a, 272-275, 296-299, with discussion at 147-149. For identification as kinnor 
and nebel, Bayer 1968; RlA 6:580 (Collon, *Leier B); SAM:170-171 (no. 133-134). 
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Figure 14 Coin of the Bar Kokhba revolt (132-136 CE). Bible Lands Museum, 
Jerusalem, 5651. Drawn from SAM no. 133-134. 


in many NE lyres of the Roman period. 183 The Bar Kokhba coins thus evoked 
the liturgical practices associated with David, while promoting a rebuilding 
campaign. 184 It is tempting to relate these lyre-coins to a Rabbinic tradition 
that Zedekiah, last king before the Babylonian Exile, and Baruch, the scribe 
of Jeremiah, had hidden the sacred instruments of the First Temple before its 
destruction, to be revealed at the coming of the messiah. 185 

The legendary musical powers of David and Solomon persisted through antiq¬ 
uity and beyond in the Jewish, Greek Christian, Syrian Christian, and Arabic 
traditions alike. 

A Jewish legend intended to explain the invocation of the kinnor in Psalm 
57:8-9 and 108:1-3 (see above) is attributed to Simeon the Pious in the third 
century BCE. Here the kinnor is seen as an Aeolian harp, stimulated by a 


183 DCPIL:56 (“Neo-Grecian”), cf. MGG 5:1035-1036; also 1:1510 pi. 2 (Braun) for other seemingly 
Hellenized lyre forms from Akko, Caesarea, Gaza, Samaria, Gadara, Petra, and elsewhere in 
Jordan. 

184 Recall the musical organization that accompanied the Second Temple’s dedication. Cf. AJC:148, 
with reference to Nehemiah 12:27. 

185 LJ 4:21, 6:411n64. 
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midnight wind and calling David to his liturgical duties “of its own accord.” 186 
Here it effectively has a life and a voice of its own, although, given its sympa¬ 
thetic vibration with the natural order, Yahweh is not far away. Similarly Greek 
Christian hymnographers described David’s ‘kinyra’ as “god-sounding,” “god- 
inspired,” and an “animated psaltery ... a kinyra charming souls / Towards 
god-inspired love.” 187 Gregory of Nazianzus, archbishop of Constantinople in 
the later fourth-century CE, in listing David’s youthful virtues, refers to “the 
power of his kinyra”—the Gk. dynamis has connotations of‘capacity’ and ‘poten¬ 
tial’—and describes the lyre itself as “even overcoming the Evil Spirit with its 
enchantment.” 188 Nikephoros Basilakes, rhetorician of the early twelfth-century, 
imagines David both “with the holy spirit, and the kinyra of the holy spirit.” 189 
Despite the lateness of this source, the ‘lyre of the spirit’ is an early and well- 
attested motif, vividly developed in the Syriac theological poetry of St. Ephraim 
(ca. 307-373). 190 

In Arabic tradition, which incorporated oral lore from Jewish and Christian 
populations in fable-rich southern Arabia, David remained the paragon of 
musical ability, as seen from many passages in the Arabian Nights. 191 The Quran 
accepts David as a true prophet whose visions of God are relayed in the Book of 
Psalms. 192 Mohammed rightly saw that, while David’s prophetic songs induced 
the sympathetic vibration of nature, the source of his power was held to come 
from beyond the psalmist himself. It was God who: 


186 The tale appears in Berakhot 3b (BT 1:9-10), where it is given “in the name of R. Simeon the 
Pious” (cf. Strack 1983:107, identifying with the High Priest Simeon I, ca. 300 BCE); Sanhedrin 16a 
(BT 12:79); Midrash Rabbah Numbers 15.16 (Freedman and Simon 1983 6:659): “A harp [i.e. kinnor ] 
hung over David’s bed. When the hour of midnight arrived, a northerly wind blew upon it and 
it played of its own accord. Thereupon David would rise up with his disciples. For they used to 
occupy themselves with the Torah, toiling and driving sleep from their eyes, studying Torah 
until the dawn. This is why David said, ‘Awake, my glory; psaltery and harp, I will awake the 
dawn.’” Cf. FJ 4:101. 

187 Analecta Hymnica Graeca, Canones Januarii, Day 25, Canon 30 (l), Ode 6.46 (ed. Proiou/Schiro): 
xf|v 0eor|xov Kivupav (referring to the emulation of David by Gregory of Nazianzus); Canones 
Decembris, Day 26, Canon 51, Ode 5.16-17 (ed. Kominis/Schiro): toiq pe7q)5f|pam / xpwpsvoi 
AaPiS, xrj<; evBsou Kivupou; aou; Ode 8.56-58: v|/a7xf|ptov spyuxov / icai Kivupa v|/x>xa? 0s7youaa / 
npdq epcoxa xdv ev0£ov. 

188 Gregory of Nazianzus Orations 43 (PG 36:596B): npo xrj<; PamMou; r| xfj<; tavopou; duvapn;, Kai 
jxovripoi) 7iv£upaxo<; KaxeTtaSonaa. 

189 Nikephoros Basilakes Orations 1.608: rov Acoh'5 pexa xou nvcuparoq Kai rrjq xou nveuparoq 
Kivupaq. Cf. Analecta Hymnica Graeca, Canones Novembris, Day 30, Canon 44, Ode 7.8 (ed. Kominis/ 
Schiro): ti)v Kivupav xou TXVEupaxoq, again of David. 

190 See p61, 210. 

191 SOM 1:75. For the cultural and historical issues which account for Mohammed’s familiarity with 
and use of these legends, see Adang 1996:1-22. For a good survey of sources for pre-Islamic 
Arabian legend, including the development of David and Solomon, see Norris 1983. 

192 See 17.55, 27.15. For the Quran’s engagement with the Psalter specifically, cf. Masson 1958:429. 
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caused the mountains and the birds to join with David in Our praise. 
All this We did. 193 


We made the mountains join with him in praise evening and morning, 
and the birds, too, in all their flocks; all were obedient to him. We 
made his kingdom strong, and gave him wisdom and discriminating 
judgment. 194 

In the Quran, Solomon speaks with beasts, birds, and insects, and is master 
of the elements through his command of the djinn. David was credited with 
similar superpowers by both the Rabbinic and Quranic exegetes. 195 In a tenth- 
century Arabic source, David can assemble the djinn by means of his ‘harp’ 
(mizaf). 196 A particularly striking parallel to the Orpheus jug is a legend compiled 
by al-Tha‘labI in the eleventh century from earlier authorities: 

[David] would recite the Psalms with seventy melodies so that those 
with fever would sweat and the unconscious would revive ... Wild 
beasts and beasts of prey would draw near and be seized by the neck, 
while birds shielded him from the sun’s rays, the flowing water stood 
still, the wind died down. 197 

A similar portrait of Solomon is found in the Targum Sheni of Esther, which 
reached its present form ca. 700 CE: 

[The king] had dominion over the demons, spirits and Lilin, and knew 
the language of each ... and when his heart was merry with wine, he 
would command the wild animals, the fowl of heaven, and the creeping 
things of the earth, as well as the demons, spirits and Lilin, to dance 
before him. 198 


193 21.79 (trans. Dawood); cf. 34.10. 

194 38.18 (trans. Dawood). 

195 For the tale of David and the talking frog, see LJ 4:101-102, 6:262-263n84. Quran: see especially 
21.81, 27.16-45 (language of birds); 34.12-14; 38.36. The Quranic passages relating to David and 
Solomon are compared with their Biblical antecedents by Masson 1958:423-436. Much fabulous 
material is found in the exegetical tradition of the Quran: see Thackston 1978:289-286, 300-308; 
EQ l:495a-497b (I. Hass s.v. David), 5:76a-78b (P. Soucek s.v. Solomon); Wheeler 2002:266-279; 
Brinner 2002:462-468 (David), 491-498 (Solomon). 

196 SOM 1:123 (source: the ‘Iqd al-Farid). 

197 Brinner 2002:463 (translation), cf. 464 (the mountains answer David’s songs); Thackston 1978:289 
(the earth laughs and beasts bow down to David upon Solomon’s birth). 

198 Targum Sheni to Esther 1:3 (translation after Ego 1996). For this work and its dating, see E] 2 
19:513b-515a. Naturally individual elements of the targum may represent older traditions. 
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Despite the lateness of these texts, their details go well beyond what is 
obvious in the Bible itself. Nor can they be dismissed by appeal to later Hellenistic 
influence. The persistence of these traditions about magical music and David’s 
inspired lyre is best explained as having been reinforced by the widespread and 
deeply rooted indigenous lyre-cultures whose prestige and power is so vividly 
epitomized by the cult of Kinnaru at Ugarit—and the rich mythology of Kinyras, 
to whom we may finally turn. 
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Kinyras the Kinyrist 



FUNDAMENTAL OBSTACLE to connecting Kinyras with Kinnaru of Ugarit, 


/land Syro-Levantine lyre-culture generally, is the relative scarcity and late¬ 
ness of sources linking him to music. It is therefore best to begin by securing 
this elusive dimension, which should be the heart of Kinyras. Once that is 
established, his extra-musical associations can then be explored as special 
developments. 


The Etymology of Kinyras 


Homer’s mention of Kinyras in Iliad ll 1 prompted an impressively learned 
disquisition by Eustathios in his twelfth-century commentary—our single 
richest source for the mythical Cypriot king, followed by choppy notices in 
the Pindaric scholia. One passage especially opens many windows on Kinyras’ 
complex mythology: 

Kinyras... was a son of Theias, according to some; he was a very wealthy 
king of Cyprus, who hosted the Achaeans when they came, promising 
that he would also send necessary supplies to Troy. But they say that 
after defaulting he was cursed by Agamemnon . 2 [They] also [say] that 
he perished competing musically with Apollo— because he was an 
expert in music; which is even why Kinyras was named by derivation 

from the kmyra —while his daughters, fifty in number, leaped into the 
sea and turned into halcyons . 3 

1 See pi. 

2 I punctuate after Ayapepvovcx; following Erbse’s treatment of the parallel passage in the I. 

3 Eustathios on Homer Iliad 11.20 (expanding upon material in the Homeric I): 6 Kwupou; ... 
©£iavxo<; rjv Kara xwa<; TtaXq, PamLeix; Kujipou CfmXovTOt;, o<; TtapiovTOu; lout; A%ouo <bq s^svtasv, 
imoaxopsvoi; tcai sv ’ILicp 7t£p\|/£iv xa avayicaia. cpaoi 5 e auxov ap£Lf|aavxa eniKaTapamv 
yeveadai vno AyapEpvovo?' tcai auxov p£v OOToLcoLsvai cpbiKax; dpiLLcbpsvov t& 'AnoHaivi (p£ 
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Eustathios has taken the bulk of this passage, somewhat denser than his usual 
rolling prose, from the corresponding Homeric scholia—one of his principal 
sources—with mainly cosmetic variations. * * 4 As often, however, he includes 
further details, highlighted in my translation. These are crucial: Kinyras was a 
musician, and took his name from the kinyra. 5 6 

The etymology is not Eustathios’ own idea, for we will see it in a second 
Byzantine source, where the context is proverbial. And elsewhere he offers a 
parallel derivation of kinyresthai (‘threnodize’ 5 ) from kinyra. He supports this 
assertion, raised in a discussion of the Homeric adjective kinyre (‘mournful’), 
with a remarkable allusion to professional threnodes: 

kinyre: properly of those who sang songs for the dead, using the kinyra— 
which [sc. action] was even kinyresthai. 7 

This derivation is too tangential to the Homeric passage, with too many idio¬ 
syncratic details, to be ad hoc invention; evidently Eustathios had access to a 
source well-informed about lamentation-singing in some parts and periods 
of the kinyras native range. That he is reproducing ancient etymologies is 


ola uquoikiic TSYviinv. bid Kai Kivuptic skAtiQti Ttapeivumnc xri Kivupa . xa<; 5s 0uyaxepa<; auxou 

7ievxr|KovTa ouaai; aZea0ai si? 0aZaaaav Kai ei<; ahcvovac; p£xa7i£a£iv. 

4 For Eustathios’ relationship to the scholia, see van der Valk 1971-1987:LIX §70 and n2; Dickey 
2007:23-24 with further references. 

5 Note how the added material has slightly disturbed the balance of pev and be in the scholion. It 
is thus not strictly accurate to conclude that “la consequence de cette mort pendant le concours 
justifiait son nom” (Baurain 1980a:7): Eustathios has drawn the etymology from elsewhere (see 
below). 

6 For this dominant meaning, I Homer Iliad 17.5: Kivupea0ai yap xo 0pr|V£iv; I Apollonios of 
Rhodes 1.292: aripaivei yap xo 0pr|Vfflbouaai; Suda s.v. Kivupopevrp obupopevrp 0pr|vouaa; s.v. 
Kivupop£0a' 0pr|voupev; Photios Lexicon s.v. Kivupeobar 6bupea0ai; Hesykhios s.v. KivupeaOar 
0pr|V£lv, KZaieiv (he also defines the hapax xZouvai(£iv as Kivupea0ai). With this word I shall 
mark the upsilon long ( kinyresthai ) to help keep the issue of vocalization in mind. 

7 Eustathios on Homer Iliad 17.5: Kivupq be Kupiccx; tbxi dv0pdmcov, o'i Kivupau; xprapsvoi aoiba<; 
£7ii xoi<; Keipevou; epeXnov, 6 Kai Kwup£a0ai rjv. The feminine adjective occurs in a simile of 
a mother-cow standing Kivupij over a newborn calf; the comparison is to Menelaos guarding 
the fallen Patroklos (Homer Iliad 17.4-6). Space prohibits a detailed discussion of the passage 
and Ktvupo? itself. Fortunately this omission is not crucial, as the abundant material for Kivupa, 
Kivupea0ai, and Kivupi^eiv can by itself carry the coming arguments. I would simply state my 
view (and cf. Lorimer 1950:465) that Kivupo:; is indeed historically related to these words, as 
Eusathios and other sources assert, and that the Menelaos/Patroklos passage can be illumi¬ 
nated in light of the threnodic conventions which these words evoke (the cow’s cry for its calf 
is already a trope of Sumerian lamentation poetics: see Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” Section 3cl). 
Kivuprj is glossed as obcxpa, 0pr|vr|xiKi), vel sim. in Apollonios Sophistes Homeric Lexicon, Suda, 
Photios Lexicon, Hesykhios, and Anecdota Graeca (Bachmann 1828-1829) s.v. Kivupfj, Kivupov (but 
Hesykhios also records what are clearly guesses from the Homeric context: ajiaX,f|, ‘soft, tender’; 
vea, ‘new, young’; s.v. Kivupov teixov, ‘slender, weak’; Kanupov, ‘loud’; o^u, ‘shrill’); Eustathios 
and Z have oiKxpoqxovo:;. 
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corroborated by the trope of Kinyras the Lamenter, present already in one of 
Ovid’s Greek models. 8 Since the derivation of kinyresthai from kinyra is obviously 
of a piece with this, the whole complex can be traced back at least to the Hellenistic 
period. 9 

Of course this in itself does not guarantee that the etymologies were 
correct, as Hellenistic scholars delighted in fanciful lexical associations. But we 
saw that in the BA Near East the kinnaru was sometimes linked to mortuary 
cult and lamentation; I shall present further such material in Chapter 12, some 
bearing on kinyra itself in Greek sources. It may be objected that a direct connec¬ 
tion between kinyra from kinyresthai is ruled out by the differing quantities of 
upsilon (y/y). 10 But we shall see below that ‘Greek’ kinyra often represents a 
variety of linguistic cognates from the East, most of which did indeed contain 
the long second vowel. 11 We may conclude that the ancient impulse to associate 
all these words was generally justified. 

The Conflict With Apollo 

I have already noted the faulty cultural assumptions beneath the view of J. P. 
Brown—writing without knowledge of Kinnaru—that Eustathios’ etymology of 
Kinyras < kinyra was a false, Christianizing interpretation. 12 The deficiency of 
this is still more evident from the larger context of the passage, since it cannot 
account for the further musical material which Brown did not address—the 
contest of Kinyras and Apollo. 

Eustathios’ summary exhibits many details that would appeal to a 
Hellenistic poet or early imperial mythographer: ethnographic trivia from 
a marginal locale, aetiological metamorphosis, and etymological wordplay. 
Besides the derivation of Kinyras from kinyra itself, the halcyons are born from 
a “leap” ( halesthai ) into the “sea,” where thalassan may conceal a further play on 
hala (‘brine’) in an anterior source. 13 There was perhaps another pun on Apollo 
as ‘the destroyer’ (hence apololenai ). 

Yet the contest per se conforms to a well-known and generally older pattern, 
already found in Homer, relating to Apollo’s Panhellenic displacement of or 
syncretism with epichoric ‘rivals’. 14 Especially numerous are the Olympian’s 

8 See p280-282. 

9 See especially pl97n55, 280. 

10 See pl88n6,199-200. 

II See p213-216. 

12 Brown 1965:207-208: cf. p4. 

13 The halcyon was also known as the aAntopcpupiq: Thompson 1936:46. 

14 See e.g. GR:188-189: “Apollo brings death to Linos, Hyakinthos, and Neoptolemos ... The figure 
killed in this way is preserved in the divine domain as a dark reflection of the god. Even the 
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musical competitions: the flaying of Marsyas; the thieving young Hermes’ 
threatening new lyre; 15 the killing of Linos for using linen lyre strings, or for 
putting his own musical ability on a level with the god’s. 16 There is also Apollo’s 
takeover of the Cretan deity Paiawon, echoed in his kidnapping of paian-singing 
priests in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo. 17 

So Apollo’s contest with Kinyras is readily viewed as a cultural ‘confron¬ 
tation’, whether through ongoing commerce between Greece and Cyprus, the 
transplantation and growth of Apollo-cult on the island itself, or both. And 
there are other mythological expressions of this encounter, which is hostile only 
in the present case. 18 All such constructions must echo the long-term historical 
adjacency of Aegean and Cypriot musical traditions, and more specifically their 
lyric strains. 19 We shall see much further evidence for this in what follows. 

Now Kinyras’ deception of Agamemnon is elsewhere attested and must 
derive from the lost epic Kypria. 20 But this episode was probably never linked 
to the contest with Apollo outside of a mythological handbook. In the imagina¬ 
tive reconstruction of C. Vellay, Agamemnon’s curse called down madness on 
Kinyras, who thus challenged Apollo and was killed by the god’s arrows, with his 
desperate daughters then throwing themselves into the sea. 21 But the italicized 
material has no basis in the text, and the Greek of the scholion and Eustathios 
can be punctuated to make a division into two separate myths a natural 


Olympian god would not be what he is without this darker dimension.” 

15 Franklin 2003:295-299. 

16 For Linos, see p306. 

17 Homeric Hymn to Apollo 388-544; cf. Burkert 1992:60, 63; Franklin 2006a:59-60. Homer knew a 
similar dispute between Apollo and Eurytos over archery: Homer Odyssey 8.224-228. 

18 See p221, 226-235, 410, 512 . 

19 Engel 1841 1:273, 2:109-115, saw here rather a conflict between Phoenician/pipes and Greek/ 
Ki0apa (comparable to Apollo and Marsyas). This interpretation depends upon a proposed 
etymological connection of Kinyras with the Phoenician yiyypaq-pipes used in Adonis-lament 
(Athenaios 174f, etc.). The phonetic similarity of Kinyras and Gingras is admittedly striking, and 
some real connection should perhaps not be ruled out (see further pl45, 202-204, 299nll7). 
But recent scholarship has made clear that lyre and pipes were not immemorial enemies; 
their conflict emerged in the later fifth century, especially in Athens, where the onAo c, spear¬ 
headed the so-called New Music, the strong demotic associations of which implicated the 
instrument in contemporary social struggles (Wilson 1999; Martin 2003; Csapo 2004; Franklin 
2013). Engel’s view was initially influential: Lenormant 1871-1872:255; Marquand 1887:335, 
“Kinyras was the personification of Phoinikian music, which was based upon the pipe”; Sayce 
1898:264-265, proposing a further collateral form in Cenchreis/Kenkhreis (wife of Kinyras in 
Ovid Metamorphoses 10.435; Hyginus Fabulae 58); Roscher Lex. s.v. Kinyras (Stoll); HC:68-69 and 
n5, rather agnostic; Atallah 1966:312-313. It must have entered Cypriot encyclopedias, for the 
idea has come up in several conversations there. 

20 See pi and n2. 

21 Vellay 1957:242, perhaps following Wagner 1891:182, quo terrore perculsae etc. (of the daughters). 
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reading. 22 Madness and arrows aside, a king’s curse provoking a musical contest 
seems a very tenuous link. Agamemnon’s anger finds a more natural sequel in 
a Cypriot tradition treated by Theopompos, whereby the Mycenaean king and 
his men drove Kinyras from power. 23 Conversely, the many fatal confrontations 
between Apollo and upstart musicians strongly suggest that Eustathios’ contest 
was originally a self-standing myth. 

Kinyras’ musical death and the metamorphosis of his daughters, however, 
are an organic unit. 24 The halcyon’s lament was proverbial already for Homer, 25 
suggesting a connection between Kinyras’ ill-fated daughters and the topos 
of Kinyras ‘The Lamenter’ (see Chapter 12). 26 Note that kinyresthai became a 
Hellenistic mannerism to evoke the plaintive songs of halcyons, swallows, and 
other sorrowing birds. 27 This provides an attractive context for the curious 
kinnyrides, which Hesykhios glosses as ‘tiny little birds’. 28 The word is probably a 
poetic coinage, these creatures being otherwise unknown. 29 The feminine plural 
form, with what may be taken as a patronymic suffix, suggests something very 
close to ‘daughters of Kinyras’. 30 In any case, Kinyras’ halycon-daughters prob¬ 
ably aetiologized female choruses like those shown on the Cypro-Phoenician 
bowls, which feature lyres, pipes, frame-drums, and dancers (see Chapter ll). 
One may compare the metamorphosis of the Pierides, rivals of the Heliconian 
Muses, into magpies; or the Meleagrides, sisters of Meleager, who, as they 
lamented their brother’s death, were transformed by Diana into guinea hens. 31 
Equally apposite is a fragment of Alkman (ca. 625), seemingly from a prelude to 
a Spartan maiden-dance, in which the kitharoidos imagines himself an aged male 
halcyon, born along by a young female chorus: 


22 See n2 and n3 above. 

23 Theopompos FGH 115 F 103. See further p346-348. 

24 So rightly Baurain 1980b:304 (“etroitement liee”). 

25 Homer Iliad 9.561-564, etc.: see Thompson 1936:47. For the poetic topos of lamenting birds 
generally, including halcyons, Levaniouk 1999. 

26 See p.289. The halcyon’s ocean habitat might also recall Kinyras’ own maritime associations: 
p326-330. 

27 See e.g. [Moskhos] Lament for Bion 37-44, 46-49 (icivupaxo at 43). Swallows and tavupeaGou: 
Greek Anthology 5.237.1 (Agathias Scholasticus); 7.210.5 (Antipatros of Sidon). John Tzetzes, the 
twelfth-century Byzantine polymath, attests a more upbeat avine association: “the melodious 
tavupa” was a nickname for the lynx (Eurasian wryneck), a bird whose parts had many uses in 
love magic, and was called “an aid to lovers”: Chit 11.380, line 582, Oi 5s Kivupav sppeHi [sc. xr|v 
liiyya ^Eyouai]; cf. 571, special auvspyov. 

28 Hesykhios s.v. KiwupiSsc;' xa puepa opviBapia. 

29 This would account for the lexicographer’s generic-sounding definition: he (or his source) was 
guessing, but had some limited context. 

30 Compare the Memnonides, sister-birds who arose from the ashes of Memnon’s pyre: [Moskhos] 
Lament for Bion 43; Ovid Metamorphoses 13.600-622. 

31 Ovid Metamorphoses 5.294-678; 8.534-546. 
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0 sweet-sounding, holy-voiced maidens, my limbs can 
Carry me no farther. Come now, come—let me be a kerylos, 

Who flies above the blossom of the wave together with the halcyons, 
With fearless heart, a sea-purple sacred bird. 32 

The image of a lyrist surrounded by birds is very ancient; the two elements are 
conjoined in iconography of the second and even third millennium, in both the 
Aegean and ANE. 33 These scenes are generally held to represent divine epiphany, 
whether effected by a musician alone or as part of a larger performance. 34 

I conclude therefore that Eustathios and the scholion present a fusion of 
two originally independent Kinyras myths, both rooted in archaic mythmaking. 
But the contest in its present form has passed through Hellenistic or later hands. 
The halcyon daughters could have appeared in one of the fashionable Hellenistic 
compendia of metamorphoses—perhaps Boios’ Creation of Birds. 35 Another more 
tangible candidate is the Novel History of the early imperial wonder-monger 
Ptolemy Khennos (‘The Quail’); I defend this suggestion in Appendix B. The 
episodes were eventually conjoined by someone wishing to develop a coherent 
biography of the Cypriot king, though whether they were ever causally linked is 
very doubtful. 


Outplaying Orpheus and Thamyris 

A second Byzantine source that makes Kinyras a musician is an anonymous epis¬ 
tolary poem, from a thirteenth-century codex but itself somewhat older. The 
poet flatters a musician-friend, likening him to: 


32 Alkman 26 PMGF: oi) p’ fin, Jiapoevucai psAxyapusq iapocpcovoi, / yvia cpspqv dvvami- Pa^e 
5f| PaXs Kr|puA,o<; ei'r|v, / oq T ejxi tcupaxoq av0o<; ap’ aHcuoveam 7ioxf|xou / vqbea; rjxop s/cov, 
aAmopqrupoq iapoq opvu;. The poet’s diction is obscure at several points, but this does not 
undermine the comparison. For the topos of the aged male halcyon, Thompson 1936:46-51; for 
the kerylos, 139-140. For the citharodic/choral quality of these verses, see Nagy 1990:352 and 
Power 2010:202-203 and n44, noting the equally relevant fr. 38 oooai 5e 7tai5eq apecov evxi, xdv 
laBapiaxav aivsovxi, “and all the younger girls among us praise the kitharistes” (trans. Power). 

33 Examples include Figure 4 (le, lk, lp, lr, 4a-f?, 4j-l, 5e, 5i, 5g, 5o, 5t), 5 (lgg, 8f, 8h—i), 11,13, 22, 
47 (ila-b). Note that some of my images do not preserve the bird element (for which see DCPIL); 
in other cases it appears as a feature of the instrument itself. 

34 Cf. Power 2010:25 and n49. 

35 For a convenient list of Hellenistic metamorphoses collections, Cameron 2004:272. Boios’ 
’OpviBoyovia: Philokhoros FGH 328 F 214 and the nine credited episodes in Antoninus Liberalis. 
Ovid contains a large number of bird-transformations, but his treatment of Alcyone followed 
two other traditions, represented by Nikandros (fr. 64 Gow/Schofield) and Theodoros (SH 750): 
see [Probus] on Vergil Georgies 1.399. 
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Some Orpheus or Thamyris or even Kinyras— 

With songs they charmed the trees, the stones, and animals. 36 

These verses, though bland, preciously establish Kinyras as a proverbial musi¬ 
cian. Indeed, the rhetorical structure, slight as it is, shows that he was consid¬ 
ered the best of the lot. And the company he keeps verifies that Kinyras was 
a lyre-player. The poet was obviously familiar with the etymology known to 
Eustathios, which was therefore popular. Dismissing Kinyras’ inclusion here 
as a late, Christianizing artifact would strain incredibly against the cumula¬ 
tive evidence. It may be, however, that his association with kinyra —the instru¬ 
ment of David, and a potent Christian symbol—did give him a renewed edge 
against the lyrists of Greek pagan mythology. Still, any such favor that Kinyras 
enjoyed must have been equally rooted in living musical traditions going back 
to pre-Christian antiquity. In the home range of the knr, ‘Kinyras’—in whatever 
linguistic guise—will always have stood out from imported Aegean figures, 
no matter how firmly Hellenistic settlement in the East lodged them in local 
artistic and literary convention. 

At first glance, admittedly, the musical deeds attributed to Kinyras are 
suspicious. In classical sources, the lyric control of animals and trees is credited 
not to Thamyris or Kinyras, but to Orpheus—who appears first in the poet’s list. 
Moving rocks is typically associated with Amphion and building seven-gated 
Thebes, but Orpheus too can move them in Euripides. 37 Later authors sometimes 
lump Orpheus and Amphion together for their magical music. 38 Our verses are 
thus something of a pastiche, and one may suspect that the powers of Orpheus 
and Amphion have been extended to Thamyris and Kinyras by artistic license. 

Yet why should we suppose that this lyric pastiche did not equally entail an 
eastern contribution? David we saw charms beast, bird, and nature, and Solomon 
had power over animal and mineral. 39 When Constantine Manasses, a twelfth- 
century chronicler, attributes to David’s kinyra the power of charming “even 
stones,” it is surely more than conflation with Amphion. 40 One should equally 
resist bland Orphic interpretations of such images as a sixth-century floor- 
mosaic from a synagogue in Gaza, where David (tastefully restored) charms snake, 


36 Anecdota Graeca (Cramer 1839-1841) 4:274.5-6: 'Opcpeix; ti q rj @apupi<; rj Kai Kivupa? / sGs^yov 
cb5ai<; SevSpa, 0r|pa<; Kai /a0ouq (for dating, see p265). 

37 Euripides Iphigeneia atAulis 1211-1212; Apollonios of Rhodes 1.26-27; Konon Narrations FGH 26 
F 1 (45); [Apollodoros] Library 1.3.2; Seneca Hercules Furens 569-572, Medea 228-229; [Orpheus] 
Argonautika 261-262; etc. 

38 Pausanias 6.20.18; Macrobius Commentary on the Dream ofScipio 2.3.8. 

39 See pl78-179,182-184 . 

40 Constantine Manasses Chronicle 4687-4688: tco Aa|3i5 f^as ... / f| Kai xoix; H0or><; hs^youaa 
Ka?Aip£>i|? Ktvupa (ed. Fampsides). 
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lion, and giraffe with his lyre (Figure 15). 41 True, David is attired as a Byzantine 
emperor, and his instrument betrays centuries of Greco-Roman influence. 42 Yet 
this was still a synagogue; the mosaic’s dedicatory inscription is in Greek, but its 
donors have Jewish names. Hybrid iconography presupposes a receptive partner, 
and we have seen that the Syro-Levantine ‘lyrist with animals’ motif goes back to 
the EBA (Figure 6). 43 The mysterious, animal-charming ‘kinyrist’ of the eleventh- 
century ‘Orpheus jug’ holds more than enough eastern promise to account for 
the thaumaturgical Kinyras of our verses (Figure 13). 44 Jug and poem are sepa¬ 
rated by two millennia; but the gulf is largely spanned by the knr tradition itself. 
To ‘outplay’ Orpheus and Thamyris, Kinyras’ musical roots must have been as 
deep and wide as theirs—and more so in the Byzantine East. 

The 'Greek' Kinyra 

And so we come to the basic conundrum that has caused scholars to reject, as 
late artifice, Eustathios’ derivation of Kinyras < kinyra. 45 This is the apparent 
disparity between Kinyras’ nonmusical qualities in early Greek poetry, and the 
comparatively late first attestation of kinyra, in the LXX translations of the third 
century. It is often stated or assumed that this word was borrowed directly from 
Hebrew; many have held that it was coined to translate kinnor. 46 Admittedly, 
the most visible subsequent examples are either in overtly Judaic contexts like 
Josephus, or in Christian writers who might seem to elaborate that tradition. 47 
But this cannot be right. 


41 IAA 1980.3410: Ovadiah and Ovadiah 1987:60-62 no. 83, pi. LVIII.l, LIX, CLXXVIII; SAM:112 
(no. 72). 

42 Compare those of the Bar Kokhba coins: pl80-181. 

43 Note the LXX’s supernumerary Psalms 151, where David, in recollecting his youth, juxtaposes 
his pastoral duties with his instrument-making and psalmistry: “I shepherded my father’s flocks. 
My hands made an instrument, and my fingers tuned this ‘psaltery’” (£7toipouvov xa 7tpoPaxa xoi3 
7iaxp6<; pou. / ai xHps? pou £7ioir|aav opyavov, oi baicnAoi pou ijppoaav \|/aTn)piov, 1-2). 

44 See pl59-161. 

45 Those rejecting Kinyras < kinyra include, besides Brown 1965:207-208, Emprunts: 69n2; Chantraine 
1968 s.v. Ktvupa; Baurain 1980a:ll-12; Baurain 1980b:304. Boisacq 1938 s.v. was undecided. 

46 Muss-Arnolt 1892:127; Lewy 1895:164 (“lavupa = Hebr... . kinnor”); von Kamptz 1956:129-130, 
327 (conditioned by folk etymology with Kivupo:;); Frisk 1960 s.v.; Brown 1965:207; Emprunts: 69 
(apparently); Chantraine 1968 s.v. (“emprunt a l’hebreu kinnor”); Kapera 1971:133 (“first used 
in the Septuagint ... to render the Hebrew kinnor"); Dugand 1973:200 (remodeled via tavupo:;); 
Tischler et al. 1977:577; Beelces 2009 s.v. follows von Kamptz. 

47 Hence the word was not given detailed treatment by E. Masson, who wished to concentrate on 
pre-Hellenistic borrowings ( Emprunts:69n2). 
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Figure 15 King David with animals. Sixth-century floor-mosaic, 

Gaza (restored). Jerusalem, IAA 1980.3410. Drawn from SAM no. 72. 


One immediate challenge is posed by generic-sounding definitions in 
ancient lexica—for example, “ kinyra : a musical instrument; kithara "—where 
there is no obvious reason to exclude extra-Biblical contexts. 48 

Besides, Heb. kinnor could have been rendered much more accurately than 
‘kinyra’. The form itself, indeed, decisively places the adaptation well before the 
LXX. The Semitic originals from which a ‘Greek’ adaptation could derive would 
either have preserved the ancient vocalization kinnar- which persisted in North 

48 Suda, Hesykhios, Photios Lexicon, Lexica Segueriana, Anecdota Graeca (Bachmann 1828-1829) s.v. 
Kivupor opyavov poumicov, ia0apa, vel sim. 
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Syria, or come from the Canaanite/Phoenician sphere, where d had shifted 
to 5 by ca. 1800-1400. 49 While the original, unshifted vocalization has indeed 
left a few traces in our sources (see below), the upsilon of kinyra cannot have 
represented d at any point in Greek history. By the same token, the Greek letter 
can only have corresponded to Semitic 5 or u prior to the fourth or even fifth 
century BCE, by which time its original sound—a back closed, rounded vowel of 
variable length (u/u)—was already assuming a pronounced fronted quality (like 
German u) in the Ionic dialect (whose sound values became a point-of-reference 
when the Ionic alphabet was adapted, via Athens, for use in regional inscrip¬ 
tions beginning in the fourth century). 50 

A third-century Greek adaptation would thus have rendered Phoenician 
*kinnur as *kin(n)our or even *kyn(n)our. In fact, the latter form is found in a 
typically calculated passage of Lykophron, whose Alexandra is a Trojan Cycle in 
miniature—a monstrous display of Hellenistic learning masquerading as the 
ominous ravings of Kassandra. 51 E. L. Brown argued convincingly that Paris is 
portrayed as a lyre-playing gadabout en route to Sparta, “passing the night by 
causing the nine-sail expeditionary band to leap-and-prance ... to the accom¬ 
paniment of the ‘eastern lyre’ (pros kynoura)." 52 This reinterpretation, which 
after all accords with Homer’s own depiction of Paris as a lyrist, 53 brings sudden 
sense to a passage that was already obscure to ancient critics. 54 But why did 

49 See p55-57. 

50 Thus Herodotos could already represent the Persian name Vistaspa as Hystaspes; conversely the 
use of omicron + upsilon (OY) to represent /u/ in Boeotian inscriptions by ca. 350 shows that 
upsilon was no longer suitable: see Allen 1987:66-69. 

51 Fraser 1979 persuasively confirms those critics (going back to antiquity) who would see the 
whole Alexandra as the work of a second Lykophron in the second century BCE (in accord with 
the description of Rome’s power at 1229), rather than by ‘the’ Lykophron who was active in the 
early third; see also Fraser in OCD s.v. Lycophron. 

52 Lykophron Alexandra 97-101 with Brown 1981:398-399. Brown’s hypothesis treats the noun as 
third-declension (see below); but his icuvoupa and consistent but unexplained icivupa for tradi¬ 
tional Kivupa (for -a, cf. A,upa and KiBapa) appear to be a lapse. 

53 Homer Iliad 3.54; Ptolemy Khennos in Photios Library 153al-5; Plutarch Alexander 15, Moralia 
33id; Ailianos Various History 9.38; Stobaios Anthology 3.7.52; Eustathios on Homer Iliad 3.24, 54. 
While most of these sources are late, the lyre was a standard attribute of Paris in later Archaic 
and Classical vase-painting: LIMC s.v. Alexandras nos. 9-11, s.v. Paridis Iudicium nos. 9, 13, 17, 
20-21, 29, 37-39, 45, etc.; SIAG:38, 52 fig. 16,104 fig. 9; Gantz 1993 2:569. 

54 Our only interpretive clue for what Scheer gives as npdg tcuvoupa (99) is the scholiast’s 7ipo q xaq 
xpaxeiaq Ttexpag but this is easily explained by false inference from TuOeiov as an aicpGJxfipiov 
xrjq AaKcovucrjq. Brown’s hypothesis does seem to be clinched by the bow-lyre imagery of 
139-140 (xoiyap v|/a^d^£i; eiq kevov VEupaq kxutiov / amxa KdScbpqxa cpoppi^cov pe^q), noting 
especially that ‘plucking’ (v|/o$.dl;£i(;) is atypical of Greek lyre-practice, but known for the kinnor 
(see p58). Brown’s ultimate argument, incidentally, is that Greek Kynosoura is a deformation via 
folk-etymology (‘dog’s-tail’) of a Phoenician name ( *kinnur ) for the constellation Lyra. Add to his 
dossier that Lyra is called kennar in a Pahlavi translation of a Greek astrological work, the Liber 
de stellis beibeniis: see p61n89. 
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Lykophron adopt what from a contemporary Greek perspective was not only an 
archaizing phonetic spelling, but at odds with the short upsilon of kinyra, which 
on any account will have been current in the poet’s time? As it happens, etymo¬ 
logical speculation about kinyra and its seeming relations provided considerable 
entertainment for Alexandrian and other Hellenistic savants. 55 These parallels 
assure us that Lykophron’s pros kynoura was a willful contrivance; conversely, 
kinyra must have had connotations he wished to avoid. Apart from any possible 
metrical convenience, the poet may have wanted to defamiliarize the word 
for poetic effect, enhancing his oriental characterization of Paris. Possibly he 
intended to present kinyra as pronounced in legendary times. On the other 
hand, long pronunciations of the second syllable would still have been heard 
in the Semitic dialects of Alexandria and the Levant. That Lykophron cast his 
coinage into the third declension, rather than the first of kinyra, equally accords 
with *Phoenician and Hebrew forms, which had lost their ancestral final vowels 
centuries earlier. 56 Remarkably, however, the poet gives his first upsilon its 
contemporary Greek value, as though tipping us off to his anachronistic novelty. 57 
But then Lykophron is filled with riddles from start to finish. 


55 An explanation of Kivupa through a player’s ‘moving’ (kiveIv) of its strings (Suda s.v.: and tot> 
ktveiv ta vshpa) was stretched to account also for KiBapa and Ki0aptq ( Anecdota Graeca [Cramer 
1839-1841] 4:35.13-14: napa to kico to kivco Kivapiq icai KiBapig for Kivapiq, see pl98), and 
connected to their ability to ‘move’, i.e. arouse, love ( Etymologicum Gudianum s.v. Ki0apiq: and too 
kiveiv tov spana; s.v. ta0apcp5:7tapa to ktveiv eig sparta tot><; aKobovraq; Anecdota Graeca [Cramer 
1839-1841] 4:35.10-11: Ki0apa, napa to ktvetv sit; spoora Tobq aKobovTaq, rj napa to kiveioBou 
pabicoq). That these etymologies go back to Hellenistic speculation is confirmed by Apollonios’ 
treatment of lavupsoBou (see below) and the pre-Ovidian topos of Kinyras the Lamenter (Chapter 
12). Moreover, Lykophron’s Kuvoup- as a contrived equivalent of xivup- is corroborated by the 
attempt of Apion (fl. ca. 25 CE) to derive KTvbpsa0ai from ktveiv + obpa (‘tail’) to explain Homer’s 
bovine Kwupf| ( Iliad 17.5) in terms of ‘tail-moovements’ (E Apollonios of Rhodes 1.292 = Apion 
FGH 616 F 51 = 48 Neitzel: Kupicoq 5e Kivup£a0at eottv ETii Pooq Kai si'pr|Tai napa to ktveiv tt|v 
oupav ev tco puKaa0at). In doing so, the scholiast says, Apion was “transferring an etymolog¬ 
ical discovery” by his Alexandrian predecessor Apollodoros of Athens (ca. 180-110), a Homerist 
disciple of Aristarkhos who had derived Torupoq (‘bull’) from teiveiv (‘stretch’) and oilpd (‘tail’), 
i.e. in light of a bull’s posterior tendencies (Apollodoros FGH 244 F 277: teat Amcov 5e Eitpcbv ti)v 
srupoLoyiav napa AnoXXo8d>pq> Tainriv, oti ranpoq Xeyemi napa to teiveiv tt|v onpav, peteBtike 
tt|v Eupsaiv Tfjq ETTtpoLoyiaq). Hesykhios s.v. tavoupaq' totk; KaKoupyoix; innovq (LSJ: “shaking the 
tail, a sign of weakness in a horse”) is presumably related to these efforts. 

56 They are generally represented in the Amarna letters (as also at Ugarit), but occasional omis¬ 
sions indicate a transitional state (Sivan 1984:114-123), as do inaccuracies of representation 
(Albright 1934:29 §6l). The endings were certainly lost well before the eighth century, since 
it induced further developments complete by that time, as seen in e.g. the Greek letter-name 
Iwra: the new final syllable of jad was lengthened under accent to iad, which then became iod 
under the Canaanite Shift, the influence of which continued to affect such cases of secondary 
(not inherited) a. See Harris 1936:25 §8,34-35 §11, estimating an eleventh-century loss; cf. Harris 
1939:59-60; SL §21.13, 25.6. 

57 Assuming that the upsilon has been correctly transmitted. 
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In any case, it is certain that when the LXX represented kinnor as kinyra, 
this was a true translation, using a ‘Greek’ word that long predated the new 
Hellenistic settlements that followed Alexander’s conquests. 58 It must have been 
obvious, of course, to all educated Jews, that kinyra and Hebrew kinnor were 
essentially the same word. 59 Yet Hebrew will hardly have been the direct source 
of kinyra. We must look to the Greco-Levantine interface more broadly. 

0. Szemerenyi repeatedly traced Semitic loanwords in Greek to specific periods 
and source dialects, using vocalization as a key diagnostic. 60 The phonetic and 
phonemic inventory of an adapting language naturally reshapes the original, 
and the outcomes are often more than random distortions. 61 But the situa¬ 
tion is seriously complicated by unknown and undeciphered intermediaries; 
crucial missing pieces are Minoan and other pre-Greek languages of the Aegean 
and Cyprus. The impact of these lost tongues on early loanwords must not be 
underestimated. 

There is sufficient evidence to show that kinyra was once but one of several 
adaptations of knr in the Eastern Mediterranean. The Greek lexicographic 
tradition has preserved a few sparse traces of Syrian (i.e. non-Canaanite/ 
Phoenician) originals. Thus, alongside Homeric kitharis (‘lyre-playing’ and 
later ‘lyre’), one finds the parallel kinaris , 62 It is impossible to say which form 
was modeled on the other; perhaps they developed side-by-side. Still more 
striking, Hesykhios has an entry for a verb kinaryzesthai, which he defines as 
“to lament with groaning.” 63 The derivation of this remarkable word from 
knr is again justified by the evidence, ANE and Greek alike, for the lyre’s 
association with lamentation (Chapter 12). And the upsilon of kinaryzesthai 
surely echoes the ancient Semitic form kinnaru(m), found at Ebla, Mari, 


58 As rightly seen by Albright 1964:171n47; Baurain 1980b:305. 

59 See above, p47 and nl9. 

60 Szemerenyi 1968 (criticizing the tendency of Emprunts to ignore vocalization and trace all loans 
to Phoenician); Szemerenyi 1974; Szemerenyi 1981; Szemerenyi 1986. 

61 The view of Burkert is too categorical: “foreign words [sc. in Greek] ... are accepted only in 
perfectly assimilated form as to phonetics and inflexion ... They imitate and go into hiding, 
adapting themselves to the roots and suffixes of native Greek ... Popular etymology plays its role 
in metamorphosis; no rules of phonetic evolution can be established” (1992:35, my emphasis). 

62 Anecdota Graeca (Cramer 1839-1841) 4:35.13-14: Ki0api<;' napa to kico to tavco Ktvapu; Kai KiOapu;, 
r] Jiapa to kico, to nopeuopou {“kinaris and kitharis come either from kid in the sense of kino [‘I 
move’], or from kid in the sense of poreuomai [‘I go’]”). That Kivapt? is as genuine a word as KiOapu; 
seems guaranteed by the awkward etymological explanation from ravco (see n55). One could 
suppose that an intended Ktvupa was influenced by id0api<;, but this would leave unexplained 
why Ki0api<; was given etymological attention rather than the more obvious Ki0apa. 

63 Hesykhios s.v. Kwapi)i]£c>0ar 0pr|veiv pera tou yoyyvt^eiv. 
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and Ugarit. 64 It is thus potentially quite old in Greek, given the EIA evanescence 
of inherited final vowels in Aramaic, Phoenician, and Hebrew. 65 

These rare ‘unshifted’ forms are hard to pinpoint historically. One may 
think, for instance, of an adaptation from Aramaic during ‘Philistine’ settle¬ 
ment of the Amuq in the EIA, or a later trade colony like Al-Mina (ca. 800). 66 
An equally attractive candidate is Cilicia, once part of the Hurro-Luwian state 
of Kizzuwatna in the LBA. 67 One should note here that Kinyras himself has a 
Cilician pedigree in several traditions, including one that makes his father 
Syrian. 68 Another was adopted—or contrived—by the mysterious Theodontius, 
a lost source for Boccaccio’s Genealogy of the Pagan Gods (ca. 1350-1375). But it is 
probably just a striking coincidence that these authors, followed by Etienne de 
Lusignan, give the spelling Cinaras rather than Cinyras. 69 

A Syrian musical milieu must also underlie the Cinara whom Horace loved in 
his youth—an allusion to the Syrian musiciennes who became a fixture of Roman 
streetlife after Pompey annexed the region in 64 BCE (see further Appendix C). 

Another notable phonetic variant is the long upsilon of kinyresthai versus the 
short vowel of kinyra, kinyrizein, and Kinyras. 70 There are other cases of Semitic 
loanwords preserving their vowel-length in Greek; there are also exceptions. 71 
While kinyresthai normally relates to threnody in Greek sources, 72 this need not 
require complete dissociation from knr, since the instrument’s use in and/or 
association with ANE lamentative contexts provides the necessary semantic 
link (Chapter 12). Moreover, while the derivation of kinyra from a long-vowel 
original like *kinnur is beyond doubt, it is the long upsilon of kinyresthai that 
corresponds more closely to the original Canaanite/Phoenician forms. 


64 It will have been readily adapted to a well-defined pattern of Greek verbs that add -fyo to stems 
in -i) (TovOopb^co, ypb^co, yoyyij^co, etc.). 

65 Cf. pl97 and n56 above; Aramaic: SL:270 (§32.24); CEWAL:400 §3.5 (Creason). 

66 For the fast-developing picture in the Amuq, see the concise synthesis of Hawkins 2009. Al-Mina: 
Boardman 1980. 

67 Cf. p96 above. Of course a substantial Phoenician cultural presence in the eighth century is 
attested by the inscriptions at Karatepe and qinekoy (Hawkins 2000 no. 1,1, 1.8; Tekoglu and 
Lemaire 2000). See the survey of Lipinski 2004:109-144. 

68 See Chapter 21. 

69 See Appendix F and G. 

70 Thus Fewy 1895:164 rightly noted that Kinyras cannot be derived directly from kinyresthai. For 
kinyros, see pl88n7. 

71 Vowel length preserved: uoacoTtoq, xucbv, mvbcbv, pva: see discussions of Szemerenyi 1968:194- 
197; also Kauvaiap;, Aram, gonnaka. Foss of vowel length: pboaoq (flax and flaxen cloth) versus 
Akk. busu and Heb. bus, cf. Phoen. bs ( Emprunts:20-22 ); pvppa (myrrh), Ug. mr (DUF s.v.), Can. 
mu-ur-ra (EA 269.16), Akk. murru (CAD s.v.), Aram, mwra, Heb. mor (cf. Emprunts: 55; Chantraine 
1968 s.v.). Some variations in vowel length are due to metrical utility, e.g. SiSoveq/ZTbcovoq: 
Homer Iliad 23.743, Odyssey 15.425; cf. Brown and Fevin 1986:78 with further permutations. 

72 See definitions in n6 above. 
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Thus, we should trust the instincts of sources that connect kinyra and 
kinyresthai without batting an eye. Besides Eustathios, note several lexicon 
entries that are tied to a passage of Apollonios of Rhodes: 

Amphikinyrdmenai: Apollonios. kinyromenai: playing music ( melpousai ), 
singing; from the kinyra. 73 

For this etymology to work, the short-upsilon kinyra must stand generically for 
one or more ANE cognates that maintained the original long vowel; but such a 
universalizing usage is well paralleled (see below). 

The relevant passage of Apollonios completes a simile that began with a 
sunny scene of happy, busy bees. These he compares, in a much discussed mood 
reversal, 74 with the Lemnian women ‘whining about’ the Argonauts, beseeching 
them not to leave: 

Thus indeed did they, 

Crying/Crooning ( kinyromenai ), pour themselves about the 
men in earnest 

Saluting each with hands and speeches, 

Imploring the gods to bestow a harmless homecoming. 75 

The contrast between tenor and vehicle is jarring, discordant; many scholars 
agree with the scholiast that “the comparison is not sound nor harmonious in 
all respects ... the meadow rejoices and exults, and yet the city is in pain, which 
is why he says ‘kinyromenai’.” 76 This straightforward reading is certainly natural, 
and accords with the earlier scene of Jason’s mother lamenting his departure 
(using the same verb). 77 Yet this makes all the more striking the lexicographers’ 
definition of the word as “singing” and “playing music.” The viability of a non- 
lamentative sense is seconded by another lexical entry—this time with no clear 
link to Apollonios—which connects kinyra itself with a verb kinyrd, defined as 
both “threnodize” and “sing.” 78 These ‘positive’ musical definitions are a kind of 
lectio difficilior that must be explained. 

73 Apollonios of Rhodes 1.882-883; Etymologicum Genuinum s.v. apcpmvupopevar AraAMivio?. 
KivupopEvav p£^7touaai, adouaav and xrj<; Kivupag; much the same entry is found in Etymologicum 
Symeonis and Etymologicum Magnum s.v., the latter also with icon <Kivupexo>, 80pf|vet. MsfoiExv 
often implies lyre-music: LSJ s.v.; Franklin 2003:297. 

74 See the excellent analysis of Clare 2002:179-187, with literature in nl6. 

75 Apollonios of Rhodes 1.882-885: &>c, apa xaiys / £v5x>ke<; avepaq apcpi lavupopsvou npoxeovm, / 
Xepcri Se Kai puGoimv eSsucavocovxo EKaaxov, / ED/opEvat paicdpEamv amipova voaxov 07cdaam. 

76 X. ad loc .: f| 5 e 7tapa(3oXr| ox>x x>yir|? £ h navrn appo^Exai... xaipsi Kai ayaXkemi 6 >.£ipcbv, 
Kaixoi AxmEixai f| jioXk;, 5io <pr|m KtvupopEvai. 

77 Apollonios of Rhodes 1.292. 

78 Etymologicum Gudianum s.v. icvvupa' Kt0apa, ek xou Ktvupco xo oripaTvov xo 0pr|vco Kai a5co. 
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R. J. Clare has explicated, in the larger Lemnian episode, Apollonios’ careful 
manipulation of emotional expectations, climaxing in the present scene with 
kinyromenai being “the crux of the entire comparison”; it is “a jolt in itself 
to realise that lamenting is being compared to rejoicing ... a reflection of the 
sudden comprehension of the women as their idyllic interlude disintegrates and 
optimism turns to pessimism.” 79 Given Hellenistic interest in kinyresthai and its 
apparent cognates, 80 it would seem that Apollonios has exploited, in support of 
his purposefully dissonant simile, a semantic bifurcation between the celebra¬ 
tory and plaintive that was inherent in the word. 81 This reading is supported 
by several performative nuances that result. Lamentation could be addressed 
to the gods apotropaically against future misfortune. 82 That is clearly opera¬ 
tive here, and later we shall see a kinyra used in just this way. 83 But the image 
of women streaming out of a city equally evokes the ANE custom, attested 
in the Bible, of greeting victorious, homecoming warriors with celebratory 
music—just the outcome for which the Lemnian women beseech the gods. 84 
This perverted ‘coming out’ scene neatly reprises the further careful permuta¬ 
tion with which the Lemnian sojourn began—when the women, fearing that the 
arriving Argonauts were enemies, poured forth under arms. 85 

I conclude that Apollonios, like Lykophron, has carefully crafted his passage 
around an ongoing poetic and scholarly dialogue about kinyresthai and its 
presumed cognates. 

The phonetic discrepancy between forms in y and y is explicable in regional 
terms, resulting from parallel adaptations in separate linguistic spheres. 
Leaving aside many self-conscious literary examples of kinyresthai in Hellenistic 
and later poetry, 85 the harder demographic evidence of epigraphy indicates the 
word’s popular currency in Anatolian funerary inscriptions of the Roman era. 87 


79 Clare 2002:184. 

80 See pl97 and n55 above. 

81 There is a similarly willful mixture of joyous and plaintive context with kinyresthai at 3.259 and 
664. 

82 Seep30,279. 

83 See p302-303. 

84 See pl26. 

85 Clauss 1993:140-142; Clare 2002:179-181. 

86 The verb, like the adjective kinyros, became a standing resource for Hellenistic authors, and a 
mannerism in late epic; they regularly refer to, or presuppose, lamentation in mythological 
contexts. A representative sample includes Kallimakhos Hymns 2.20 (see pl26); Apollonios of 
Rhodes, passages already cited and 4.1063; Triphiodoros 430; Nonnos Dionysiaka 2.157,4.199, etc.; 
Quintus Smyrnaeus 6.81, 7.335, etc; Kollouthos 216. 

87 Three cases are undated but belong to the first centuries CE. The type may be exemplified by 
SEG 29:1202 (Lydia), an epigram for a Iulianos by his sons and wife, “who has miserable pain in 
her heart, lamenting your death my youthful husband” (ij is | cruvsDVO:; £Xon|aa cppsai A.wtr|v | 
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Here kinyresthai describes lamentation—or better threnody (see Chapter 12)—by 
the bereaved when dedicating the stone; by committing this act to an osten¬ 
sibly permanent medium, a one-time funerary rite was effectively converted 
into a perpetual mortuary cult. 88 That kinyresthai was particularly at home in 
Anatolia would also help explain a passage in Aristophanes’ Knights (424 BCE), 
where the verb describes “lamenting a lyre-pipe concert ( synauh'an ), the mode 
of Olympos” (the legendary Phrygian aulete). 89 

If kinyresthai is indeed to be connected with knr, as seems inevitable—and 
note that an Anatolian context could be equally indicated by Lykophron’s 
Paris and even Apollonios’ Lemnian women—one might look to the westerly 
Phoenician expansion along the Anatolian coast in the eighth and seventh 
centuries, attested by inscriptions in Cilicia and Pamphylia, and other sporadic 
traces from Lycia and Caria in southwestern Anatolia. 90 Compare the threnodic 
Phoenician pipes known as gingras, which our sources indicate took special hold 
among the Carians. 91 The word is also said to be an alternative name for Adonis: 

The gingras is a kind of small aulos, mournful and emitting a funereal 
sound, of Phoenician discovery and suitable for the Carian muse. And 
the Phoenician language calls Adonis Gingras, and their aulos takes its 
name from this. 92 

It has long been proposed to derive gingras and several related words from knr, 
and to see Adonis-Gingras as a doublet of Kinyras. 93 If this derivation is right, 

apeyapxov / osio | Kivupopevri 0ava|xov Ga^epou Jtapa|Koixou, 7-13); similarly Calder 1928 319, 
cf. SEG 6:290 (Gozlu, Galatia); Mitchell et al. 1982 149e (Meyildere, Galatia). Of two examples 
from Thessaly, one lacks any Anatolian association (Peek 1955 694: Thessalian Thebes, third [?] 
century CE), but in the second the mother was evidently of Anatolian background, Dounda being 
a variant of Douda, common in Asia Minor (i.Thess.I no. 43B, Ktiri, third century CE; SEG 28:515). 
The form icwupapevri in 5-6 is slightly puzzling: although an aorist is rightly read at [Moskhos] 
Lament for Bion 43 (despite LSJ s.v. Kivupopai), here the funerary context makes one expect a 
present participle, as in the three foregoing parallels. Perhaps it is a lapicidal error (note that 
the cutter erroneously gave the accusative Kivupapsvriv). 

88 See further p70n54. 

89 Aristophanes Knights 9-11 (ijuvonAiav K^auacopev OuA,x)p7cou vopov. / pupu pupu pupu pupu 
pupu |xu|xu. / xi tavupopeG’ aXXax;). Mupu obviously imitates the axAoq, but cruvouAia implies an 
equal lyric component: see p295 and n95. 

90 For Cilicia (Karatepe, etc.): see p252n50. For the Cebel Ires Dagi inscription (Pamphylian border), 
Mosca and Russell 1987 (dating to ca. 625-600); Lipinski 2004:128-130 (ca. 650), cf. 141-143 for a 
survey of data relating to Lycia and Caria. 

91 See pl45n200. Sources for Carian lamenters generally: Reiner 1938:66. 

92 Pollux Onomastikon 4.76: yiyypaq 5s pucpoq xiq ouAiaicoq yocb5r| icai 0pr|vr|xucf|v (pravf|v aqneiq, 
4>om^ pev cov xf|v eupecnv, 7tpocKpopo<; 5e pouaq xrj Kapucrj. r| 5e (Doiviiccov yWbxxa Tiyypav xov 
'Abcoviv KaXst, icai xouxra 6 avXoq E7icov6paaxai. 

93 See pl45, 190nl9, 299nll7. The unstable representation of Semitic stops is a known phenom¬ 
enon: cf. Szemerenyi 1968:197; for g < k, cf. e.g. Gk. ypuv|/ < Sem. trub (Szemerenyi 1974:150); 
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gmgras would constitute yet another epichoric adaptation, presumably localized 
in Caria if one may trust the sources. 94 Although it would result in a remarkable 
semantic shift from lyre to pipes, 95 this might be explicable via the poetics of 
ritual performance. 96 

"Our Kenyristes Apollo": Playing the Kinyra on Cyprus 

The Anatolian associations of kinyresthai encourage us to seek the origin of 
kinyra and other short-upsilon forms elsewhere. Admittedly parts of Anatolia 
remain poorly documented. Yet one cannot ignore Cyprus as a probable locus 
for parallel adaptations, since the island was the epicenter of Greek cultural and 
linguistic interface with Syria and the Levant from at least the twelfth century 
BCE. 97 This privileged position is reflected in a Cyprocentric conception of the 
eastern Mediterranean that must equally go back to the EIA migrations. Already 
for Homer, Menelaos’ homecoming route from Troy took him “wandering 
through Cyprus and Phoenicia and the Egyptian people”—that is, clockwise 
around what the geographer Strabo, commenting on the passage, called “the 
lands around Cyprus.” 98 The same idea helps account for the description of 
Paphos as ‘the center of the world’ (ges omphalos ), alluding to its far-famed sanc¬ 
tuary, which rivaled Delphi itself. 99 Even after Greek horizons were expanded in 
the Hellenistic age, the island’s cultural prominence was out of proportion to its 
size; this is well illustrated by the Tabula Peutingeriana, a thirteenth-century map 
going back to a Roman original of later antiquity, with still older antecedents. 100 
Here Cyprus, greatly magnified, is the focus of the eastern Mediterranean 
(Figure 16). 101 


the opposite may be seen in KauvaKriq/yanvaKrn; < Aram, gonnaka, or other Semitic forms 
(Hemmerdinger 1970:50-51). 

94 For example, with backward shift of accent from Cypro-Phoenician *Kinnyras leading to synco¬ 
pation of the second syllable and dissimilation of -nn- to -ng-7 

95 Brown 1965:207. 

96 For such an interpretation of the Ugaritic text RS 24.257, see pl41-146. Further considerations, 
p291-303. 

97 I am not insisting on an absolute division between Cyprus and Anatolia; if kinyresthai may indeed 
be referred to Phoenician influence, a fortiori such a form would be viable on Cyprus itself with 
its sizeable Phoenician population. As I shall argue, however, the short-upsilon forms go back on 
the island to the LB A, and would thus be at least a parallel adaptation there: see p272-278. 

98 Homer Odyssey 4.81-85 with Strabo 1.2.32 (xct Jtepi Kuitpov xropia). 

99 Hesykhios s.v. yfj<; dpcpaLo:;' f| ndqxx; Kai AeLcpoi. See further p411, 416. 

100 For the antecedents of the Tabula Peutingeriana, see Bowersock 1983:169-186 passim (tracing to 
Agrippa); Talbert 2010, Chapter 5. 

101 Admittedly this owes something to the mapmaker’s narrowing of water-bodies to accommo¬ 
date land-masses. Nevertheless, the island is given relatively prominent treatment. Like Crete 
and Sicily, Cyprus features a road network, and only Cyprus and Crete have the word Insula 
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Figure 16 Cyprus and the eastern Mediterranean according to the 
Tabula Peutingeriana. Used by permission of the Osterreichische 
Nationaibibliothek, Vienna. 
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The island’s central location and large concentration of Greek-speakers 
provide a compelling explanation for how a specifically Greco-Cypriot form—I 
mean kinyra —could eventually prevail in the Hellenistic koine. Until recently 
this would have been but an educated guess. It can now be corroborated by 
evidence from Cyprus itself. 

In 1959, a marble slab was discovered in secondary use at a church in the village 
of Nikokleia, near Palaipaphos. It contains an oath of allegiance to Tiberius, 
taken by the Community of Cyprus on the Roman emperor’s accession in 14 
CE. 102 Several gods are invoked as witnesses: 

By our Akraia -Aphrodite and our Kore and our Hy/ates-A polio and 
our Kenyristes -Apollo and our saviors the Dioskouroi and the island’s 
common Boukna-Hestia and the common ancestral gods and goddesses 
of the island and the god Caesar, august descendant of Aphrodite, and 
eternal Rome and all other gods and goddesses ... 103 

When T. B. Mitford first published the stone in 1960, he read Apollo’s second 
cult-title as Ke[r]yneten, connecting it with Keryneia on the north coast. This 
was not entirely satisfactory: the site is rarely mentioned in ancient sources, 
and none attests a connection with Apollo. 104 J.-B. Cayla has recently made a 
vital contribution, perceiving that the correct reading is in fact Ke[n]yr[i]sten. 
This I can corroborate from my own examination of the stone. 105 


written in full. All other islands, including the larger Sardinia, are represented very schemati¬ 
cally. See Talbert 2010:89-90,108. 

102 For the development of to koivov to Kimpicov in Cypriot inscriptions, HC:185, 233-234; Mitford 
1960c:77-78; HIOP 99 and notes. 

103 Kouklia-Palaipaphos Museum, inv. 85; Mitford 1960c, cf. SEG 18:578; Karageorghis 1960:274 and 
fig. 53), revised reading by Cayla 2001 (SEG 51:1896) = I.Paphos 151, reprised in Cayla 2005 (SEG 
55:1534): [vr| r]qv fipeiepav AKpaiav AcppoSitqv Ka[i] | tq[v fipjerepav Kopqv Kai tov fiperepov 
'YA.a|tr|[v AttoAAJco Kai tov qpeTEpov K£[v]up[i]arr)v (Cayla 2001: Ke[p]T>yf|Tr|v Mitford 1960c) | 
AnoXXa icai totx; f|p£T£por><; Xonrjpou; | AioaKoupoix; Kai tt|v Kowfjv vijaou | BoiAaiav 'Ecmav 
Kai 0£oi)<; beat; te tou[<;] | Koivouq ttR vf|oor> naTpraoix; Kai tov | EK-yovov ttR Acppobvny; ZsPaaTOV 
@£ov | Kaiaapa Kai tt|v Asvaov 'Pcbpqv Kai TO"C[q] | alXovc, 0eotx; jiavTa:; te Kai naaai; ktX. 

104 Cf. HC:87. 

105 Cayla 2001:78-79; pace Fuji! 2013:80.1 verified Cayla’s observation of a curve consistent with P, 
not N, in the fifth position. To his upper and lower horizontal strokes, requiring restoration of X 
or E instead of Mitford’s H (four letters from the end), I can add that the sloping inner strokes of 
the X are just visible, at certain angles of light, along the left edge of the lacuna (having appar¬ 
ently helped shape the break). I thank the Department of Antiquities for permission to examine 
the stone at Kouklia on May 25, 2012; and J. Webb, G. Fawkes, and especially R. Walker for addi¬ 
tional eyes and discussion. Walker also pointed out that fiperepov K£[v]up[i]aTi)v yields a dactylic 
sequence (on the reasonable assumption that it shares the short upsilon of Zenodotos’ Kwupi^siv 
[see below] and the short-voweled Kinyras himself, both of which are metrically guaranteed). 
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On Cyprus, and especially at Paphos, kenyristes inevitably evokes Kinyras. 
It clearly interprets the legendary Cypriot king as a form of Apollo. 106 But what 
exactly is implied? 

As Mitford saw, the qualification of the oath-gods as ‘ours’ indicates their 
distinctively Cypriot status. The particular combination of divinities, however, 
remains obscure, with several being otherwise poorly attested. Mitford specu¬ 
lated that they were intended to represent the island regionally, and although 
the geographical associations of Kore and the Dioskouroi are too poorly known 
to permit conclusive demonstration, the hypothesis would accord well enough 
with the totalizing reference to “the common ancestral gods and goddesses of 
the island.” 107 Cayla uses this pan-Cypriot perspective to explain the surprising 
absence of such famous Cypriot powers as Paphian Aphrodite and Salaminian 
Zeus, strongly associated with particular cities. 108 But it is possible that these 
and other gods were indeed invoked in a lost stone containing the oath’s pream¬ 
ble. 109 In any case, while the precise rationale behind the surviving theo'i horkioi 
is still unclear, “Our Kenyristes Apollo” is a uniquely Cypriot figure. 

Any deeper appreciation depends upon determining the meaning(s) of kenyristes. 
The word is clearly related to the verb kinyrizein, which, though only thrice 
attested, must once have been more widely current than this would suggest. 110 
These two words are most naturally interpreted in light of three exact paral¬ 
lels from the world of lyre-playing, the agent-verb pairs kitharistes-kitharizein. 


106 


107 

108 

109 

110 


The certain Kev- for expected Kiv- is unproblematic, though interesting. Cayla 2001:78-79 (cf. 
Cayla 2005:229) rightly notes other oscillations of i/s in Cypriot inscriptions (e.g. Idalion/Edalion, 
Kition/Ketion). Because inherited £ becomes i before v in Cypriot (e.g. iv for sv, cf. Bechtel 1921- 
1924 1:403 §15; Masson 1988a:21; Ruijgh 1988:143; Risch 1988:71, 76), Cayla suggests that Ksv- 
may be hyperdialectal—an artificial form induced by a desire to create an impression of antiquity 
(the phenomenon is otherwise attested in Hellenistic Cypriot inscriptions: Steele 2013:150-151, 
238-239). That Kev- should reflect a genuinely ancient form is complicated by the agreement of 
Linear B ki-nu-ra (see Chapter 17) and Kinyras in Homer, on the one hand, and the consistent 
vocalization of knr as kin- at Ebla, Mari, Ugarit, Emar, and Alalakh. I recognize the potential ambi¬ 
guity of representing vowels in these early scripts (note that oscillations between e and i vis-a-vis 
later Greek forms are not uncommon in Linear B [Risch 1966:154; Ruijgh 1967:71-72], and that an 
early Cypriot adaptation may have been exceptional. Yet Kev- could also be a later development 
through the influence of Phoenician, where “short i was rather lax and open” (hence MAk-/ 
MeXk-, etc.): SL §21.13; cf. ICGSL:48-49 [§8.74, 77], Cf. Lipinski 2004:62, seeing Phoen. influence 
behind Edalion/ldalion; the same should apply to Kition/Ketion, a largely Phoenician site. 
Mitford 1960c:77. 

Cayla 2005:228. 

Fujii 2013:78-82. 

The scribal error of KivupiSai for Kivupabou in S Pindar Pythian 2.27b might point in this 
direction. 
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phormiktes-phormizein, and lyristes-lyrizein. 111 Kenyristes should therefore simply 
mean ‘the kinyra- player’, and kinyrizein ‘to play the kinyra 1 . 

And yet kinyrizein has been almost universally interpreted along different 
lines. This misunderstanding derives from the earliest attestation, a rhapsodic 
variant in the Iliad championed by Zenodotos (fl. ca. 285), Homeric critic and first 
librarian of Alexandria; it was later disputed by Aristarkhos of Samothrace (ca. 
216-144), who advanced his own preference, which is itself distinct from what 
has come down in the manuscript tradition. We know of this scholarly issue 
from Aristonikos, a critic of the Augustan age who mentioned it in his Homeric 
commentary, along with many of Aristarkhos’ other readings, which he often 
contrasts with those of Zenodotos. The verse in question forms part of Achilles’ 
rebuttal of Phoinix who, as a member of the embassy sent by Agamemnon to 
soothe the sulking warrior, has just finished his cautionary exemplum about the 
destructive pride of Meleagros. The three versions are as follows: 

Traditional: Do not confuse my angry-heart ( thymon ) with 

your lamenting and wailing (odyromenos kai 
akheudn). 112 


Zenodotos: Do not confuse my angry-heart with your kinyra- 

lamenting ( odyromenos kinyrizon). 113 

Aristarkhos: Do not confuse my angry-heart in my breast 

with your moaning (eni stethessin akheudn). 114 


We are told that Zenodotos treated odyromenos kinyrizon “as if it meant threnon — 
that is, ‘singing a funeral dirge’. One can hardly suppose that Zenodotos did 
not know what the phrase meant: odyromenos, and the correspondence of 
kinyrizon with akheudn, guarantee that kinyrizein could be at least connected 
with lamentation. And yet this would be readily explained by the kinyras use 
in threnody. 115 According to Aristonikos (evidently reproducing the opinion 
of Aristarkhos) Zenodotos’ variant was “un-Homeric and out-of-character” 


111 Adduced with different emphasis by Cayla 2001:80-81. 

112 Homer Iliad 9.612: pf| pot cruyxet 0upov 65t>popsvo<; Kai ax£t>c ov. Cf. Iliad 24.128, Odyssey 2.23, 
4.100, 14.40. 

113 Zenodotos: pf| pot atryxet Qupov odupopevo:; Ktvupi^cov. 

114 Aristarkhos: pr| pot cruyxEt Bupov svi axf|0£omv &X£t>cov. 

115 See Chapter 12. 
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(para to prosopon). 116 Not all modern scholars have been persuaded by this 
condemnation, 117 but editors have generally preferred the traditional version 
for its “parallelismus membrorum and the accumulation of synonyms,” while the 
variants of Zenodotos and Aristarkhos have been attributed to the Alexandrian 
desire to avoid such constructions, diversify at the expense of formulaic diction, 
and increase sentimentality. 118 Still, the variant enjoys solid precedents in the 
formulaic system. Odyromenos stenakhtzd, attested four times in the same posi¬ 
tion, would readily support a substitution of kinyrizon in a lamentative sense 
without requiring that the two be strictly synonymous. 119 Crucial here is the 
frequent occurrence of kitharizon (‘playing the kithara ) and collateral forms in 
the same verse-final position, typically preceded by an adverbial expression. 120 

When we come to consider kinyra- lamentation in more detail, I shall argue 
that Zenodotos’ variant introduces interesting nuances to the scene. 121 But first 
we must corroborate this ‘lyric’ interpretation of kinyrizein. Of the word’s two 
other attestations, which Classicists have hitherto overlooked, 122 it will suffice 
to present only the earlier here. The second, being quite late (ninth century), 
raises further historical issues and needs more convoluted argument; it is 
analyzed in Appendix D. 


116 Aristonikos Grammaticus, On the Signs of the Iliad, 168 Friedlander: pf| pm ouyxsi Qupov evi 
oTf|0samv axsucflv> ou ZqvodoToq ypacpsi <65up6|j.£vo<;, Ktvupi^cDv>, olov 0pr|vcov. eon 5s ox>x 
'Opqpucov, Kai napa to iipoaccmov; I Homer Iliad 9.612: <65upop£voc; Kcri ax£uwv:> on Zr|vo5otoc; 
ypacpei <65upop£voc;, Kivupi^wv>, oiov 0pr|vwv. son 5s oux 'OpqpiKov Kai napa to npoaumov. 
Apiarapxoc; 5s <£vi atqOeacnv ax£uwv>. Aristonikos may, however, merely be offering his own 
interpretation of the divergence (so Duentzer 1848:131 and n62); Aristarkhos’ emendations were 
often not provided with commentary, and Aristonikos displays periodic independence and unre¬ 
liability vis-a-vis his predecessor. See van der Valle 1963 1:537 (on Aristarkhos) and 1:553-592 
(Aristonikos’ methods). 

117 Duentzer 1848:131 and n62, approved Zenodotos’ two participles in asyndeton, finding the 
variant significantior... Achilles rem recte auget, Phoenicem monens, ne lamentationibus ipsum fatiget... 
Hie asyndeton gradiationem bene indicat. Aristarchos scripturam minus vivide rem describentem recepit. 
Cf. Lorimer 1950:465, “it hardly deserves the strictures of Aristarchos.” 

118 See van der Valk 1963 2:1-37 and 113-118, especially 21 and 113-114 for the present verse (and 
quotation); cf. van der Valk 1949:104-105. 

119 ’Obupopevoq aieva/i^co: Odyssey 1.243, 9.13,11.214,16.195. 

120 Homeric Hymn to Apollo 515 (spaxov KtOapi^cov), cf. Homeric Hymn to Hermes 424 (Axysax; ia0apiipov), 
432 (ejigAeviov KtOapii^cov), 455, 510; Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 80 (Sianpumov ia0apiipov). Also 
Apollo 201, Hermes 17, 475. 

121 See p316-318. 

122 Thus van der Valk 1963 2:21, asserts that kinyrizein is “not attested in Greek,” and that Zenodotos 
“seems to have coined a new word, derived from Kwupoq”; accordingly he interprets kinyrizon 
as ‘whimpering’. The same etymological connection was drawn by Duentzer 1848:131 and n62. 
So far as I have found, only PGL s.v. Ktvupi^co has recognized the word’s correct meaning (‘make 
music’) vis-a-vis the later attestations. 
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The Acts of Xanthippe and Polyxena are a pair of hagiographical romances variously 
dated between the third and fifth centuries CE, recounting the Christian conver¬ 
sions of the title figures—the wife and sister-in-law of Roman Spain’s governor 
in the time of Claudius. 123 At the relevant juncture, Xanthippe had sneaked out 
of the house, as her Christ-resisting husband slept, to seek the apostle Paul. 
Assaulted en route by a troop of demons, Paul materialized like a superhero to 
the rescue, after which he promptly baptized her as a precaution against further 
mishap. Safely home, Xanthippe pours out praise of Jesus and Paul: 

I desire to keep silent, since human reason makes me afraid, lest I have 
not the grace of eloquence. I desire to keep silent, and am compelled to 
speak, for someone inflames and sweetens me within. If I say, I will shut 
my mouth, (yet) there is someone playing the kin(n)yra in me (estin tis 
kinnyrizon en emoi)... Is it not that teacher that is in Paul... filling the 
heavens, speaking within and waiting without, sitting on the throne 
with the father and stretched upon the cross by man? 124 

Xanthippe’s irrepressible inner joy clearly does not support a threnodic sense 
for kinnyrizon. Some scholars, seeking a parallel with the verb minyrizein, suggest 
a translation like “someone murmurs inside of me.” 125 Yet minyrizein typically 
connotes despondency; even its most positive possible sense, ‘sing in a low 
tune, warble, hum’, will hardly suit Xanthippe’s ebullience. 126 The metaphor 
must convey the ineffable and intimate—even erotic 127 —exultation with which 
Jesus fills Xanthippe. For this, thrilling lyre-music would be highly apt. Divine 
praise-hymns and other celebratory and amatory occasions are well known for 
the kinnor in the Bible and the kinnaru elsewhere in the Syro-Levantine world, 


123 Gorman 2003:6-15; debt to Greek novel: Hadas 1953:xiii. 

124 Acts of Xanthippe and Polyxena 14 (James 1893:68, cf. 54 for dating): trans. after Roberts et al. 1885- 
1896 9:209. 

125 So in Roberts et al. 1885-1896 9:209. Leumann 1950:241-243 sought semantic enlightenment 
from the parallel pairs Kivupo^/tavupeaOou and pivupo^/pivupeaOm and an appeal to the prin¬ 
ciple of Reimwortbildung (see generally Giintert 1914; cf. Frisk 1960 s.v. Kwupoq). But his tidy 
historical scheme (juvuptipo + pupopou > pwupopou; pivoplipo + tavupoi; > pwupoq; Kivupoq + 
pivupopai > Kwupopou) assumes that pwupi^erv and Ktvupoq are the oldest forms because they 
alone are in Homer. The inadequacy of this approach is sufficiently shown by the lamentative 
Kwapb^soGou, which must be quite early (see p65n64). Two senses were rightly distinguished 
by Ptolemy of Ascalaon, Heylbut 1887:402.11-12 = Ammonios On Similar and Different Words 321: 
pivupi^eiv pev Xeyoucn to f|pspa npoaabeiv, pivupsoGai 5e to BpqvsTv to 5’ af)TO Kai KwupsoBai. 

126 LSJ s.v. 

127 An erotic reading fits well with the thematic interplay of sexuality, asceticism, Christian conver¬ 
sion, and marital harmony analyzed in this and related works by Gorman 2003:27-44 et passim. 
Recall the ancient linking of KiBapiq, KiBapa, and Kivapiq with kweiv (‘move’) and erotic arousal 
(n55 above), and cf. Analecta Hymnica Graeca, Canones Decembris, Day 26, Canon 51, Ode 8.57-58 
(ed. Kominis/Schiro): Kai Kivupa v|/r>xd(; OeXyovaa / npoq spcoTa tov evGeov (of David’s lyre). 
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and are equally attested in Gk. for kinyra— Photios defining “musics” as “glad 
delights as from pipes and kinyra, and similar things.” 128 This lyric interpreta¬ 
tion is corroborated by the -nn- of kinnyrizon, which betrays an association with 
ANE forms like kinnor (see below). In the Acts of Xanthippe, therefore, we have one 
of many illustrations of the Christian ‘conversion’ of earlier Pythagorean and 
Platonic ideas of cosmic harmony and the soul as an attunement ( harmonia ). 129 
A particularly illuminating parallel comes from Clement of Alexandria (ca. 
150-215 CE), who presents Jesus as a new Apollo, Orpheus, Amphion, or Arion— 
an enchanting “new song” ( kaindn aisma) or incantation ( epoide ) to replace the 
seductive deceptions of pagan liturgical music: 130 

Tuning this world and this microcosm—I mean man, both soul and 
body—with the holy spirit, he plucks ( psallei ) this many-toned instru¬ 
ment—man—and sings thereto for God. 131 

Similar ideas relating to the knr specifically are found in St. Ephraim’s elabo¬ 
ration of the ‘Lyre of the Spirit’ and the ‘Lyres of God’. 132 Jesus is thus playing 
sweet, passionate music on Xanthippe’s ‘inner kin(n)yra . 133 

We must conclude that, while Apollo is not unknown as a lamenting god, 134 
his Cypriot epithet kenyristes meant, first and foremost, the ‘kinyra- player’. 
This effectively glosses Kinyras himself, showing that this name/word too 
could entail a sense of agency: ‘Kinyras’ is ‘the kinyra- player’ (see Chapter 17). 
Kenyristes also presents an obvious parallel with kitharoidos (‘kithara- singer’), 
one of Apollo’s most familiar guises—reflecting his patronage of professional 


128 Photios Lexicon s.v. poucnKor ispitva xa 8i’ axAcov kou Kivupou; Kai xa opoia = Anecdota Graeca 
(Bachmann 1828-1829) 1:304. 

129 Aristotle On the Soul 407b-408a, etc. For the influence of these ideas on early Christian musical 
thought, HBMH:46-60, 96-97, et passim. 

130 Clement of Alexandria Exhortation 1, especially 1.4-5. See Halton 1983; Cosgrove 2006:276-281; 
Kindiy 2008:138-149. 

131 Clement of Alexandria Exhortation 1.5.4. 

132 Palmer 1993, with further parallels from Greek patristic sources. See further pl80. 

133 There is considerable further evidence for the trope of Jesus as “the cosmic lyre-player” in early 
Christian thought: see Halton 1983:184-186 (quotation 184), noting especially Paulinus Carmina 
20.30-61, where Jesus himself is treated as the lyre of God hung upon the cross (hanc renovaturus 
citharam Deus ipse magister, / Ipse sui positam suspendit in arbore ligni, 51-52, etc.). Byzantine 
hymnography also developed the idea; note especially the opening of Ode 4 in Analecta Hymnica 
Graeca, Canones Januarii, Day 27, Canon 34 (ed. Proiou/Schiro): “Divine Lyre / Of secret songs, / 
Kinyra of the mysteries of Christ, / Cry faithfully out again, / Sounding with secret mystery” ('H 
Bsia Xvpa / xciiv &7ioppf|xcov cbScov, / f| tavupa xcov puaxipicov XpiaxoC / ax>0i<; Kstcpays maxcoq, / 
puaxiKcfx; f|xf|aacia, kx7, 3-7). 

134 See p294-295. 
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lyrists, in whose image he was typically represented. 135 But the insistence on 
“Our Kinyrist” shows that this Apollo, whatever the immediate reasons for his 
inclusion in the them horkioi, 136 stands for the full musical range of the island’s 
own lyrical traditions. These used not the kithara, not the phorminx, not the lyra— 
but the kinyra. 131 

The deliberate and traditional character of the epithet, in an official docu¬ 
ment of Tiberian date, becomes all the more palpable when one considers the 
long musical engagement of Cyprus with the outside world, and especially 
the Aegean. The island and its singers helped formulate several Cyprocentric 
themes that found their way into mainstream Greek epic. 138 The lost Kypria— 
attributed in ancient sources to either Stasinos or Hegesias/Hegesinos of 
Salamis—must have contained the ‘Cypriot Hosting of the Achaeans’, with 
Kinyras’ terracotta fleet. 139 A lyre-singer Stesandros—or better Stasandros— 
of Salamis performed ‘battles a la Homer’ at Delphi, apparently in the sixth 
century; although Athenaios ranks him among historical kitharoidol, he himself 
probably considered his instrument a kinyra. 140 

Mainstream Greek genres must also have been increasingly visible on the 
island with the emergence of international musical celebrities and professional 
concert circuits from the Classical period onwards. 141 Thus, the early fourth 
century saw Stratonikos—the Groucho Marx of the kithara— at Salamis and/or 
Paphos; while these anecdotes transpire in the royal courts, Stratonikos was 


135 While the term kithardidds makes explicit that the lyrist was also a singer, kenyristes should 
not be taken to imply mere instrumental performance. For historically the role of kithardidds 
evolved from that of the communal, ritual kitharistes who accompanied choruses but also sang 
preludes (prootmia)— whence Apollo’s other title ‘Muse-leader’ (Mousagetas)— and might also sing 
epic. This background is reflected in such early formulations as avqp (poppiyyoq fbnaxapsvoq Kai 
aoiSrjq, Homer Odyssey 21.406; aoidoi Kai KiOaptaxai, Hesiod fr. 305.2 M-W. See further Franklin 
2003:299; Power 2010:201-215 (noting 205n49); Franklin 2011b. 

136 One may recall here the Mesopotamian evidence for oaths sworn on musical instruments, and 
the LBA seal in which a harp-player apparently accompanies a loyalty oath (see p20-2l). Note 
also the mutually binding pact between two warriors at Homer Iliad 22.254-255, where the gods 
“will be / The best witnesses and overseers of ‘accords’” (xoi yap apiaxoi / papxupm eaaovxai 
Kai sjtiaKOJtoi appoviacov); appovia is literally a ‘joint’ (e.g. mortise-and-tenon, Homer Odyssey 
5.247-248, 361-362), but a secondary musical nuance could be equally operative. 

137 One must therefore resist reducing all Cypriot representations of lyrists to ‘Apollo KiOapradoq’, as 
Karageorghis 1998:114 rightly stresses on more general grounds. 

138 Franklin 2014. 

139 For the attribution, Kypria T 3-4, 7-9,11 EGF; 1,3,7-9,11 PEG. The sources are discussed by Jouan 
1966:23. For the Cypriot Hosting, see below p343-344. 

140 Athenaios 638a = Timomakhos FGH 754 F 1 (with Wilamowitz’ convincing emendation of 
Sapiov to EaXapiviov); see further Franklin 2014:229-231. Zarmas 1975:15 mistakenly makes 
Timomakhos himself a Cypriot citharode. 

141 For this long-term trend, see now Power 2010. 
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equally famous for his public recitals. 142 Around the same time, Nikokles I of 
Salamis is said by Theopompos to have vied with Straton of Sidon in making 
his court luxurious, bringing citharodes and rhapsodes from Greece, as well as 
singing- and dancing-girls. 143 Cypriot patronage of dithyramb and tragedy is also 
attested: Alexander held musical contests in Phoenicia that were made splendid 
by the lavish expenditures of the island’s kings, who competed with each other 
as executive producers (khoregoi). 144 It is in this same period that Cypriot stat¬ 
uary, as part of the medium’s more general assimilation to a Hellenistic koine, 145 
shows several lyres which are influenced by the kithara in their upper structure, 
yet maintain the round base of their Cypriot ancestors (Figure 27e). 146 Yet even 
here such precedents as the Khrysokhou lyrist (Figure 17) and the instrument 
on the Louvre amphora (Figure 5.5q, tenth or ninth century) make unilateral 
‘Greek influence’ a problematic assumption. 147 

Cypriot performers are well attested outside the island during the 
Hellenistic period, typically as victorious competitors at foreign festivals. 148 An 
inscription from Nemea, plausibly dated to 323/322, lists several Cypriot kings 
serving as theorodokoi —that is, hosting the Nemean ambassadors who came to 


142 Athenaios 349e-f (Makhon 156-162 [ll Gow]), 352d; cf. HC:145-146. On whether the anecdotes 
relate to Paphos or Salamis, see Gow 1965:90-91. For Stratonikos generally, see Gilula 2000. 

143 Theopompos FGH 115 F 114 = Athenaios 531a-d; cf. HC:145. Nikokles is also known to have staged 
choral and musical performances at the funeral of his father, Euagoras: Isokrates 9.1. 

144 Plutarch Alexander 29.1-6: exopqyouv yap oi PaaAeTq xcov Kwipicov ... icai qycovitpvxo Oaupaaxfj 
cpAoxipia Ttpog a7A,r|7ou<;. paHcsxa 8s NucoKpecov 6 laLapivioq teal naaucpdxriq 6 EoLioq 
5i£(pAoviKr|aav (2-3). We also hear of the aulete Dorion (GMW l:226nl38; AGM:54) visiting the 
court of Nikokreon of Salamis: Athenaios 337e-f. 

145 Connelly 1991. 

146 Cesnola 1894, pi. XXXIV no. 282 (= Myres 1914:359 no. 2254); Monloup 1994 no. 392. Note also 
Apollo’s instrument in the Apollo and Marsyas’ mosaic, house of Aion, Nea Paphos (Daszewski et 
al. 1988:66 fig. 32; Michaelides 1992:61 no. 30). This is effectively a ‘Kenyristes Apollo’. 

147 The Louvre amphora was so datedby Rutten 1939:436-438, but without stratigraphic information. 

148 These are all from either Paphos or Salamis, the same sites which have produced inscrip¬ 
tions relating to the Artists of Dionysos (see below). A certain Antisthenes of Paphos (ca. 100) 
is called a pstamoKx; (‘melody-maker’, ‘composer’), a word that may well imply stringed- 
instrument music (for the various subtle contrasts with laBapcpboq, see Power 2010:121, 
234, 238, 51l); but here Kivupa and Ki0apa would be equally possible. Antisthenes is no. 219 
in Stefanis 1986, whose other examples include a Paphian trumpeter (aaLmyKxriq) Aristonax 
(no. 397, early first century; cf. Pouilloux 1976:161); a Paphian ‘herald’ (Krjpu^) Zoi'los (no. 
1034, early first century); a Salaminian piper (ax>7r|xr|<;) Onasimos (no. 1947, third-second 
century); and a ‘costumer’ (ipaxiopiaBriq) from Salamis named Stratokles (no. 2307, second 
quarter of the third century). Also known are a Cypriot 7ru0ai>7r|q (‘Pythian-piper’, cf. LSJ 
s.v.; AGM:93 and n63) named Publius Aelius Aelianus who won victories at Delphi, Rome, 
Nemea, Argos, and several other places in the mid-second century CE (FD III.l no. 547); and 
an anonymous Cypriot 7ru0ai)7r|<; Kai xopmAqq buried at Rome (Pouilloux 1976:163 and n2, 
with references). 
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announce upcoming games. 149 Between the mid-second and early first century, 
a Cypriot branch of the Artists of Dionysos is attested, seemingly headquartered 
at Paphos; it was evidently promoted by the Ptolemies to support their dynastic 
cult during the troubled accessions of this period. 150 In the earliest inscription 
(ca. 144-131), the only one to give any information about the guild’s organiza¬ 
tion, a citharode Kriton is named president. 151 This is the first secure evidence 
that the word kithara was current on the island. Yet one can hardly assume that 
it had displaced kinyra. 152 The Artists of Dionysos were avowedly professional 
and international in outlook, and therefore cannot represent the totality of 
popular and cultic music-making on the island. 153 

Lost in Translation: 

Kinyra At the Syro-Levantine Interface 

Because Cyprus was the ancient epicenter of Greek in the region, it was the 
island’s kinyra, rather than a number of parallel forms having all but disappeared 
from the record, which prevailed in the Hellenistic koine. That it was then used 
to render Heb. kinnor is but one conspicuous example of a quite universalizing 
usage whereby kinyra became a blanket term for referring to the lyric cultures of 
Syria and the Levant. It is still possible, however, to detect linguistic and cultural 
multiformity behind a number of scribal variants in the transmission of Greek 
manuscripts, as well as several translation phenomena. 

It is not unusual to encounter textual oscillations between -n- and -nn- in the 
representation of kin(n)yra, Kin(n)yras, kin(n)yros (‘plaintive’), and kin(n)yresthai 
(‘threnodize’). A single -n- is metrically guaranteed for all by Greek poetic 
sources, variously from Homer onwards; they are equally found in prose. It is 
clear therefore that these forms reflect genuine Grecophone pronunciations. 
This divergence from -nn- in the Near East must be due, like the short upsilon of 
kinyra, to phonetic differences in one or more adapting languages. Nevertheless, 


149 Nem. Inv. no. I 85 (stele): Miller 1988; Miller 2004:115. 

150 Aneziri 1994, especially 186-194, with a collection of the nine inscriptions from Paphos and Salamis 
(the former probably being the guild’s headquarters); I.Paphos:386-389, 525 (§17); Anastasiades 
2009, especially 200-203; Papantonio 2012:155 (further correlating the Artists with the advent of 
theaters on the island, in the context of Ptolemaic Dionysos-cult), cf. 344n303; Fujii 2013:18. 

151 SEG 13:586; Mitford 1953:135-137 no. 10 with nl4; Aneziri 1994 no. 1; Anastasiades 2009:198. 

152 The only other attestation known to me is the mannered Kfflapiv of I.Kourion 104 (ca. 130/131 
CE), the Antinoos inscription: see p318-319. 

153 An apt parallel here is the strong conservatism of Cypriot sanctuary architecture in this and 
later periods. Cf. Snodgrass 1994:171: “The Cypriote preference for the open-air courtyard sanc¬ 
tuary was so strong that, centuries later, it could resist and often defeat the influence of the 
Greco-Roman columnar temple, which eventually became a commonplace in countries lying to 
the south and east, as well as the west and north, of Cyprus.” 
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spellings in kinnyr- were clearly seen as legitimate by many authors and anony¬ 
mous scribes, for whom an origin or association with Syria or the Levant, when 
not directly attested, may be reasonably inferred. Especially revealing is the 
exchange of kinyra and kinnyra in manuscripts of the LXX, where the Hebraic 
context helps explain the ‘confusion’—or better reverse engineering (and note 
that such a kinnyra was probably regarded as having a long upsilon). 154 Elsewhere 
an eastern provenance may seem likely on biographical grounds, but cannot be 
certainly established. 155 In Greek metrical works, forms with n must generally 
be preferred. 156 But otherwise there is no reliable criterion for deciding whether 
an author originally intended -nn- rather than -n-, or if one or the other was 
introduced by a scribe. In every case, however, these variants betray alternative 
and vital regional pronunciations. In the Byzantine period, there were certainly 
many bilingual scribes in and from Syria and the Levant (a considerable number 
of monks left Muslim Palestine for Constantinople in the eighth and early ninth 
centuries 157 ). 

The great value of these nn variants is that they attest a fairly general belief 
that the several Greek words were etymologically related to Phoen. *kinnur, 
Heb. kinnor , etc. In particular I would emphasize that the variant of Kinnyras 
for Kinyras 158 echoes the ancient form Kinnaru at Ugarit. Indeed the principle of 
the lectio difficilior would normally urge us to accept ‘Kinnyras’ as the ‘correct’ 

154 For example, the variant Kiwupaiq for iavi>pai<; at LXX 2 Samuel 6:5: see the apparatus of Brooke 
and McLean 1906-1940 2.1:124. 

155 In a homily falsely attributed to John Chrysostomus (ca. 347-407), a native of Antioch and 
later archbishop of Constantinople, one finds Kiwupa for Kwupa ([John Chrysostomus] On the 
Adoration of the Precious Cross, PG 62:752.72). Was this anonymous author himself Syrian? The 
Byzantine historian Nikephoros Kallistos (ca. 1256-1335) apparently used Kivvupa for David’s 
lyre in a hymn to Mary; he was active in Constantinople, but his native home is unknown: 
Carmina 4, stanza 23.3 (text: Jugie 1929-1930). Biographical data: Cross and Livingstone 1997 s.v. 

156 The variant Kwvupovxou appears in the I to Aiskhylos Seven against Thebes 122. An especially 
interesting case is found in the Laurentian codex 31.16, a fifteenth- or sixteenth-century collec¬ 
tion including Aristophanes’ Knights. In line 11 (for the passage, cf. p202n89 above), tavupopsO’ 
was ‘corrected’ to tavvupoupsO’ (sic, see the apparatus of von Velsen’s 1869 Teubner edition. 
This manuscript is not the same as 31.15, which later editors rely on: I thank Giovanna Rao of 
the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana for confirming this). Was this false emendation metrically 
motivated, the scribe confused by the initial resolution (ri mvupopeG’ aXX ux;; ouk exph v ^r|t£jv 
EZlj ww ww I —w-1 —w—)? Perhaps the copyist thought he saw a quick solution: had he 
assumed u, his ‘correction’ would give an initially satisfying iambic metron (w—w—), but leave 
the remainder a jumble. 

157 Corrigan 1992:956. 

158 See C. Baurain in Aupert and Hellmann 1984:llln20: two MSS (M and A) of Photios Library (the 
Theopompos fragment on Kinyras [FGH 115 F 103]: see p347), and the Codex Marcianus (Gr. 622) 
of Hesykhios, which has Kivvupdbm, Kwvupou;, Kiwupfj, and Kiwupibeq. This fifteenth-century 
manuscript is rather corrupt, probably copied from a tenth-century exemplar in southern Italy; 
beyond that the trail vanishes (Latte 1953-1956 1:XXIV-XXXIII). But the three forms show that 
this was no slip of the pen: the copyist thought this a legitimate way to spell these words. 
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reading, were not ‘Kinyras’ itself otherwise sanctioned by Greek usage. 159 In fact, 
neither ‘reading’ is exclusively correct: ‘Kin(n)yras’ was at home in more than 
one linguistic-cultural sphere. 

The foregoing scribal variants are symptomatic of the long-term overlap of 
Greek and Syro-Levantine cultures, which, though a central feature of Greek- 
Cypriot life from at least the twelfth century BCE, became a much more wide¬ 
spread phenomenon in the Hellenistic period. Given this situation, it is likely 
that some ‘bi-musicality’, rather than the mere influence of scripture, underlies 
Byzantine writers’ periodic use of ki(n)nyra in contexts where one expects the 
simple Greek khhara. 160 John Tzetzes, the encyclopedic pedant of twelfth-century 
Constantinople, who was Georgian on his mother’s side and at least superfi¬ 
cially familiar with a number of other languages, calls Pindar ‘the Theban kinyra 
without missing a beat. 161 Elsewhere Tzetzes replaces kithara with kinyra in para¬ 
phrasing Prokopios. 162 Similarly, Theodoras II, emperor of Byzantine Nicaea 
(1254-1258), expressed inexpressible Christian joy by rhapsodizing: “Who will 
take up the kinyra of Orpheus? Who will tune it in the manner of Pindar?” 163 
There are many other examples of this interchangeability. 164 

In other cases when kinyra has won through against kithara , further 
dialectal variety lurks. Forms in kinnyr- or kinnar- must often have been leveled 
to kinyr- under mainstream literary influence in the Greek East—whether by 
translators of Syriac writings, bilingual Syro-Levantine authors, and/or later 


159 Baurain in Aupert and Hellmann 1984:llln20: “nous ne sommes pas loin de penser qu’elle serait 
celle [sc. Kinnyras] qu’il conviendrait d’adopter s’il n’y avait pas l’usage consacre.” 

160 For the notion of bi-musicality, see e.g. Nettl 1985:73-74. 

161 John Tzetzes Khiliades 7.99, line 15: 'H ©qPa'iq Kivupa 5e—xov IJivSapov am Mya>, ktX. Tzetzes 
apparently dabbled in “Alanic, i.e. Ossetian... Cuman, which belonged to the Turkic family, Seljuk 
Turkish, Latin, Arabic, Russian, and Hebrew”: Wilson 1983:192. 

162 Prokopios On the Wars 4.6.30-31; John Tzetzes Khiliades 3.77-88, line 332. For the passage, see 
further p302-303. 

163 Theodoros II Doukas Laskaris Epistles 195.19 (ed. Festa): xiq ’Opcpscoq MPfl Kivupav; xiq appoasi 
Kaxa xov FKvbapov. 

164 This was already seen in ancient definitions like Kivupa' opyavov pouaucov, Ki0apa (see pl95n48 
for sources). It also explains random oscillations between Ki0apa and Kivupa in LXX transla¬ 
tions of kinnor (twenty and seventeen times respectively: HMI:106-107). Note also 1 Maccabees 
4:54 (reconsecrating the temple ev cpbaiq Kai Ki0apaiq Kai Kivupaiq Kai KupPaXoiq, where Ki0apa 
stands for Heb. nebel ). Similarly [Philo] Biblical Antiquities (ca. 100 CE, ed. Harrington 1976), 2:8, 
where the Biblical invention of Jubal (lobal) is expanded beyond the kinnor to include cyneram 
et cytharam et omne organum dulcis psalterii. This apparently builds on LXX Genesis 4:21 IouPaT 
ouxoq rjv 6 KaxaSei^aq i|/aTxf|piov Kai Ki0apav, where \|/aTnJpiov will correspond to Kivupav, as 
regularly; hence also Augustine City of Cod 15.17.35; similarly in Michael the Syrian’s twelfth- 
century Chronicle 1.6 (Chabot 1899-1924 1:10). 
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copyists of either. 165 Thus, in the Greek works attributed to Saint Ephraim 
(ca. 306-373 CE), one finds kinyra rather than the kinnar(a) Ephraim himself 
would have used in his native Syriac. 166 Philip of Side, in his early fifth century 
CE Christian History, used kinyristriai of the female lyrists, in the temple of the 
Babylonian Hera, who accompanied the Muses’ spontaneous song on the night 
of Christ’s birth (among other portents); here too the cultural setting should 
imply an underlying Aramaic form. 167 The opposite process would have occurred 
with Aramaic translations of Biblical books (the targums), where the triconso- 
nantal root knr would easily pass out of Hebrew vocalization. There is even a 
Syriac commentary on 2 Kings, attributed to Ephraim, in which ‘cinnara’ is called 
a translation of the Hebrew word. 168 One should be similarly sensitive to the 
frequent use of Greek kithara or psalterion in Christian contexts where it answers 
to the original kinnor of the Bible. 169 When this is found in texts deriving from 
the greater Syrian sphere—for instance with Gregory of Nyssa, in Cappadocia (d. 
after 394)—it is quite possible that the author himself would have used kinnar(a) 
when speaking to his neighbors. 

Conclusion 

I have shown that kinyra and several cognates, along with the instruments so 
designated, enjoyed a life in the Byzantine world independent of Biblical exege¬ 
sis. 170 This is the cultural framework within which Eustathios and the anonymous 
poet still knew Kinyras as a proverbial lyrist, and accepted without question an 
etymological link with kinyra and kinyresthai. Because the knr s traditional range, 
for many centuries, fell largely within Byzantine territory, the burden of proof 


165 It is hard to decide whether Greek poets or the LXX exerted the greater influence here. It 
probably varied regionally and with personal interests. Over the centuries, of course, as the 
mainstream was progressively Christianized, the ‘Biblical’ value of kinyra must have become 
increasingly influential. 

166 The accuracy of the traditional attributions to Ephraim of these Greek writings, which purport 
to be translations of his works, is generally doubtful (Murray 2004:32-33). But the authorship of 
Ephraim himself is less the issue here than any author’s own ultimately Syrian origin, and/or his 
inspiration by Ephraim himself or his tradition. 

167 The word is absent from LSJ. Philip of Side fr. 3.2 is found in the so-called Religionsgesprach am 
Hofder Sasaniden ; the passage in question reads auxopaxcoq od Ktvuptaxptat qp^avxo tcpottstv xaq 
Kivitpa? teat at pottaat adetv. For the Greek text see Bratlce 1899; for its inclusion among the 
fragments of Philip, Heyden 2006. The episode and word are repeated by John of Damascus (ca. 
675-749), Sermon on the Birth of Christ 9. 

168 In the Latin translation of Assemani 1732-1746 1:524A (comment on 2 Kings 3:15): ut exHebraeo 
verti posset, cinnaram. 

169 For psalterion, see pl94n43, 215nl64, 541. 

170 For the elusive question of how and when these words/instruments went out of practical (rather 
than learned) use, see Appendix D. 
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must be on those who would insist that, when a Christian author writes kinyra, 
he has only the Jewish instrument in mind, or that any symbolism he attaches 
to it derives exclusively from the Bible. His independence will be especially clear 
when not simply commenting on scripture, but engaged in his own creative work. 

It is certain that the etymology of Kinyras from kinyra was no anachronistic 
Christian construct, but went back into the pagan past, and was long recalled by 
some in Cyprus and the Syro-Levantine home range of the knr. “Our Kenyristes 
Apollo,” as a recasting of Kinyras, looks back from Roman Paphos upon a distinc¬ 
tively Cypriot lyric art form stretching into past centuries. We must now trace 
this tradition as far back as possible, and determine the depth and nature of 
Kinyras’ involvement with it. Our first step takes us to the fifth century and the 
poet Pindar. 
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Praising Kinyras 

P indar’s Pythian 2 contains the most elaborate allusion to Kinyras in 
early Greek literature , and is our first explicit source for him as a familiar 
of Aphrodite and Apollo. 1 The latter relationship by itself readily suggests the 
musical and prophetic abilities credited to Kinyras elsewhere. 2 This natural 
inference, I shall argue here, is not mistaken, so that Pindar (ca. 518-440) equally 
becomes our earliest source for a musical Kinyras, while himself presupposing a 
tradition of untold antiquity. 

The poet juxtaposes the Cypriot king with Hieron of Syracuse, an analogy 
that sheds light on both parties, and so contributes considerably to our under¬ 
standing of Kinyras as a royal figure. At the same time, the immediate context 
of the comparison is musical, both figures being the subject of celebratory song. 
The verses, complemented by scholiastic notices and iconographic evidence, 
can be pressed to yield further insight about the musical—and specifically 
lyrical—aspect of Kinyras. 

Pindar and the Example of Kinyras 

The poem, addressed to Hieron, alludes to a chariot-racing victory of contro¬ 
versial date and location, notwithstanding its traditional Pythian designation. 3 
It is a complex work, the tone and meaning of which have occasioned much 
debate. Ancient allegations of rivalry between Pindar and Bakkhylides induced 
older scholars to infer a souring of relations between patron and poet, detecting 


1 Kinyras is probably understood as Aphrodite’s lover here (Woodbury 1978:285n3), cf. Clement 
of Alexandria Exhortation 2.14 (fj Kxvupa cptArj led), 2.33 (Acppo5ixr| 5e in’ 'Apei Kaxpoxuppevri 
p£xf|A.0£v £7ii Kivupav kxX). 

2 So Farnell 1896-1909 4:245. 

3 See Lloyd-Jones 1973:117-118, with reference to the theories and classifications of the 
Alexandrian scholars (preserved in the L) and the extensive secondary literature. The proposed 
dates range from 477 to 468, with the majority of scholars divided between 470 (Pythian games) 
and 468 (Olympics). 
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discreet reprimands by the latter. 4 Later fashions discredited this idea as so 
much biographical fiction; Pindar’s decrying of envy becomes a well-developed 
generic theme—something that eminent men like Hieron inevitably attract. 5 
One’s critical stance will color interpretation of the poem’s two mythological 
exempla—Kinyras and Ixion—and their relevance to Hieron. Both relate to 
kharis —that sense of gratitude for a good deed that compels reciprocal action. 6 
Kinyras—who is associated with kharis surprisingly often in early sources—is 
presented concisely as a positive parallel to Hieron himself, and receives his 
due from those in whom he has aroused gratitude. 7 Ixion’s refusal to requite 
the favor shown him by the gods negates the motif and is developed at length. 
Yet Kinyras himself featured in some traditions as a dishonest double-dealer— 
kharis perverted, leading to his kingdom’s downfall; moreover, like Ixion, he 
was a sobering a case of “lawless coupling” (eunai paratropoi, 35) “without the 
Graces” (aneu Khariton , 42), thanks to his unwitting incest with Myrrha. 8 Pindar 
seems to allude to these darker tales in Nemean 8, where he declines to elabo¬ 
rate. 9 It is therefore worth considering whether Pindar chose Kinyras precisely 
because the theme of kharis was ambivalently developed in his mythology. If so, 
the exemplum could contribute to a larger admonitory program by bridging the 
wholly positive Locrian maidens (see below) with the wholly negative Ixion. 
I shall return to this point below. 

For now we may concentrate on the more obviously favorable. The relevant 
verses are as follows: 


4 See e.g. Bowra 1964:135-136 (from the slanderers mentioned in 72-82, 89-92, and the I relating 
to Bakkhylides). The controversy, well reviewed by Gantz 1978, Woodbury 1978, and Currie 
2005:258-295, need not be rehearsed here. 

5 So Lloyd-Jones 1973:126-127, very forcefully. See generally Kurke 1991:218-224. 

6 For x«PH in Pindar, Bundy 1962:86-91 (on £U£py£oia); Nagy 1990:65-66n72 (“a beautiful and 
pleasurable compensation, through song or poetry, for a deed deserving glory... [kharis] conveys 
both the beauty (‘grace’) and the pleasure (‘gratification’) of reciprocity”) et passim; Kurke 
1991:154-156 (“that force which creates community, which links the victor to the gods, his 
family, his aristocratic group, and the poet,” 155). Xdpu; in this poem: Schadewaldt 1928:328-330; 
Lloyd-Jones 1973:119,121n72; Bell 1984:5-7; Kurke 1991:98,111-112. 

7 Kinyras is connected with xapiq by Homer Iliad 11.19-23 (xapi^opevoq, 23), the relationship with 
Agamemnon being further developed in the Kypria’s terracotta fleet episode (see Chapter 14); also 
Alkman 3.71 PMGF (voxia Ktvupa x[dp]i?), for which see pi, 330. 

8 For the double-dealing Kinyras, see p343-346; for Kinyras and Myrrha, p282-289. The phrases 
quoted are used of Ixion and the cloud and the birth of Kentauros. For the contrast of Kinyras/ 
Xapiq and Ixion/avsu Xapixcov, Gantz 1978; Bell 1984:11-14; Brillante 1995:33-34; Redfield 
2003:415. For the Kharites/Graces as personifications of xdpi?, Nagy 1990:206. 

9 Pindar Nemean 8.19-22, with I and Giuffrida 1996:292. Cf. below p223n30. 
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Other men have made well-sounding hymns (euakhea hymnon ) for 
other kings—the reward of virtue. While 
Cypriots’ songs (phamai Kyprion ) often resound around 
Kinyras—whom golden-haired Apollo gladly loved, the 
Cherished ( ktilon 10 ) priest of Aphrodite—driven no doubt by awe- 
filled gratitude ( kharis ) for one of his friendly deeds, 

You, Deinomenes’ son, the maids of Western Locri 
Sing ( apuei ) before the temple (pro domon), looking out secure from 
helpless 

Toils of war, because of your great power. 11 

The passage has been closely analyzed for linguistic nuance and historical 
context in a recent study by B. Currie. 12 Two main questions arise. What did 
Hieron do to earn Kinyras-like gratitude? And why has Kinyras, of all possible 
mythical figures, been chosen to mirror the tyrant? 

The scholia adduce the infamous episode of the Locrian maidens, other¬ 
wise known from Justin’s epitome of Pompeius Trogus (Augustan era), who in 
turn probably drew on fourth-century historical sources: Hieron saved the city 
of Locri from attack and destruction by Rhegion between 478-476, with the 
Locrians allegedly vowing to prostitute their maiden daughters to Aphrodite 
if they prevailed. 13 This passage has been much debated. Currie, attempting to 
harmonize textual and archaeological evidence, concludes that the vow was 
indeed made and executed. Hieron should be connected, he argues, with the 
construction of the Ionic temple, dated to ca. 480-470, which lies just outside of 
Locri, and a reorganization of Aphrodite’s cult there, specifically the institution 


10 My translation follows observations by Woodbury 1978 on the nuances of ktAov (285-286 and 
n3). Morpurgo 1960, followed by Currie 2005:277-283, interpreted Pindar’s ktAov literally as 
‘ram’, instead of (or in addition to) its derived sense of ‘beloved’ (cf. £ 31: ktAov Acppobixriq 
oiovsi crt)v0psppa teal cruvf|0r| xf) 0ecp). This idea was rejected by Lloyd-Jones 1973:119n59, over¬ 
looking however the fleece-clad priests mentioned by John Lydus ( On the Months 4.65, discussed 
by Currie) who, writing in the sixth century CE, gave an antiquarian description of the old 
Adonia at Paphos. The details are too abstruse to be pure invention. During a sacrifice of sheep 
the priests would (apparently) dress in fleeces; wild pigs were also slaughtered, a choice which 
the author relates to Adonis’ death at the tusks of the boar. Note also that early coins from the 
reign of Euagoras of Salamis, who claimed descent from Kinyras, depict a ram on the reverse: 
BMC Cyprusx, cii and pi. XI.8-11. 

11 Pindar Pythian 2.13-20: aXXoiq 8s tic; exeXeaoev ixXXoc, avijp / evaxea Paaileumv iipvov mtoiv’ 
apsxaq. / keLoiSeovti psv apcpi Kwupav raAMiac; / cpapou Kwtpicov, xov 6 xpuaoxaua Ttpocppovcoq 
£(piAj|a’ 'AnoXXav, / ispsa ktAov AcppoSixaq' aysi 8s xapi? qriWv reoi nvoq avxi spycov ojiKopsvor / 
os 5’, (D Aeivopeveie jiou, Zscpupia 7ipo 5opcov / AoKpiq ?iap0£vo<; &7ri)£i, toTepicov Kapaxcov st, 
apaxavcov / 5ia teciv duvapiv dpaKEio’ aatpaXsc,. 

12 Currie 2005:258-295, with a thorough review of the secondary literature. 

13 I Pindar Pythian 2.36bc, 38; Justin Epitome 21.3. 
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of a festival of deliverance ( soteria ) in which the maidens fulfilled their promise 
and celebrated Hieron in choral-song “before the temple.” 14 The crucial point 
that allies Kinyras and Hieron, he suggests, is the Cypriot king’s associations 
with ‘sacred prostitution’ at Paphos. 15 

This complex thesis will raise eyebrows in the current critical climate, 
highly skeptical of all references to ‘sacred prostitution’ (in various forms). 16 
But Currie’s reconstruction of a celebratory choral context at Locri can stand. 17 
I shall consider in detail below its implications for Cypriot choral-lyric in the 
cult of Kinyras. But note first that, if the analogy is strictly pressed, we should 
be dealing with female Cypriot choruses—an idea that distinctly resonates with 
the lyre-playing and dancing women who grace the Cypro-Phoenician sympo¬ 
sium bowls. 18 One should also emphasize the traditions of Kinyras as founder of 
Aphrodite’s temple in Paphos, as this is a strong parallel for Hieron’s presumed 
building initiative at Locri. 19 

Let us leave Locri and consider the conjunction of Kinyras and Hieron more 
generally. The scholia conjecture that, while Kinyras was consecrated as hiero¬ 
phant for the two gods, Aphrodite and Apollo, Hieron’s father was responsible for 
transferring cultic rites from Cyprus to Sicily; or that Deinomenes was himself 
of Cypriot ancestry. 20 The latter is probably biographical fiction; the former less 


14 For a good survey of archaeological work conducted at Locri, and the history and identification 
of the cult-structures, see Redfield 2003:207-223; cf. Bellia 2012, with references in 21n6. 

15 Following Woodbury 1978, especially 291-292. The main sources for ‘sacred prostitution’ in 
connection with Paphos and Kinyras are Christian and polemical. First and foremost is Clement 
of Alexandria Exhortation 2.13.4-5: “The Cypriot islander Kinyras would never beguile me—he 
who dared transmit from night to day the lustful orgies of Aphrodite, eagerly hoping to deify 
a prostitute, one of his citizens” (Oil yap pe 6 Kujtpio:; 6 vr|aKbxr|<; Kxvupa:; 7tapa7ceiaai 7tox’ av, 
id Jiepi xf|v A(ppo5ixr|v pax^covxa opyia ek vukto<; f|pepa jiapadouvai xoX.pf|aaq, cpAoxipoilpevoq 
Gstaaat 7topvr|v 7ioHxi5a); repeated verbatim by Eusebios Preparation for the Gospel 2.3.12,15; cf. 
Firmicus Maternus On the Error of Profane Religions 10.1. 

15 See now Budin 2008, who argues that all relevant passages constitute so many historiograph¬ 
ical myths going back ultimately to Herodotos, who is himself given a liar-school interpreta¬ 
tion; Near Eastern references (she holds) have been alleged by those seeking confirmation of 
Herodotos. Leaving aside the dubious Christian polemics relating to Kinyras (see nl5), I am 
not fully convinced by her account (210-239) of other evidence for Cyprus (Herodotos 1.199.5; 
Klearkhos fr. 43a Wehrli = Athenaios 515e; Justin Epitome 18.5). In particular recall that Klearkhos 
was himself from Cypriot Soloi (rightly stressed by Currie 2005:283). Moreover Budin’s proposed 
“neutral” translation of Justin (239) leaves unexplained exactly how the dowry money was to be 
earned. For a good response to Budin’s treatment of the ANE material—in which Cyprus must be 
included—see Bonnet 2009. 

17 Bellia 2012:21-22 further relates Pindar’s sketch to cultic and performance realities at Locri. 

18 See p258-272. 

19 See Chapter 16. 

20 I Pindar Pythian 2.27b: 5ia7copsixai 8s, xi 5f| tote si? xoxx; tou Tspcovoi; Ejcaivoxx; xov Ktvupav 
7tpoafjKxai, si pf| oxi xaTv Osotv ispocpdvxrn; &7t£5£5£u<xo • Aavopfivoxx; yap ui£i<; dmv oi 7t£pi xov 
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obviously so. 21 Modern scholars have pointed out that Kinyras and Hieron were 
both priest-kings—the latter being hierophant of Demeter and Persephone. 22 
Others suggest that Hieron, victorious at the Pythian games, could resemble 
Kinyras in enjoying the favor of Apollo. 23 

Certainly the comparison with Hieron guarantees that Kinyras is regarded 
here as a king. That he is simultaneously priest of Aphrodite confirms the 
Paphian dynastic legend already for the fifth century (see Chapter 16). Yet the 
poet’s general terms show that Kinyras is envisioned as a pan-Cypriot figure; 
and it is this island-wide stature that justifies the parallel with Hieron. The 
Syracusan tyrant, as “lord and master of many well-garlanded cities and an 
army,” dominates his own large island, reproducing a Golden Age like that of 
Kinyras on Cyprus. 24 A scholiast aptly suggests that the Cypriots celebrated 
Kinyras “either as founder/leader ( arkhegeten ) of the island, or as its most fortu¬ 
nate ( eudaimonestaton ) king and greater than those before him.” 25 

A further point of contact probably relates to Kinyras’ proverbial connec¬ 
tions with seafaring. 26 Pindar’s awareness of this dimension is seen in Nemean 
8, were he parallels the “blessed fortune” of the honorand (Deinias of Aegina) 
with that which “freighted Kinyras with riches once upon a time in Cyprus on 
the sea.” 27 Here the Cypriot king’s immense wealth is quite logically linked to 
seafaring. The same association suits Hieron, who inherited one of the two 
largest fleets in the Greek world—some two hundred ships at the time of the 
Persian Wars, built up by Gelon for use against his Sicilian neighbors and 


'Iepcova tov xa iepa sk Tpiojtiou [sk xpiojtia?, GQ; auipomou, EF; sk xpiojtou, P; ek xpiojirn;, C] 
xfj<; Kxmpcm siq XikeHov Kopiaavxoq ... rj outcck;' siaiv oi Myovxei; xov Aswopsvriv tov naxEpa 
'Ispcovo? dvEKaOsv Kunptov 5id vuv ErAoyccx; ypacpcov si? xov 'Ispcova pEpvrixai Kxvopoo. Cf. X in 
Abel 1891: 6 tou 'Ispcovo:; 7taxr|p A£ivopsvr|<; to av£Ka0sv Krmpio:; rjv. 

21 The point is obscured by textual corruption (see previous note), as no site called Triopios is 
known on Cyprus: see Bell 1984:6-7 with literature in nl7; Cannavo 2011:419. For other attempts 
to explain the connection of Deinomenes and Cyprus, see Giuffrida 1996:294-301, with further 
references. 

22 X Pindar Olympian 6.158a. Bell 1984:6-7 andnl7; Currie 2005:283; Cannavo 2011:419. Note Cypriot 
Aphrodite’s identification with Demeter: p287n46, 396nl33. 

23 Schadewaldt 1928:328; Floyd-Jones 1973:119-120; Parry 1982:30-32. 

24 Pindar Pythian 2.58: jtpuxavi Kupte noXXav pev euaxecpavcov aymav Kai axpaxou. For the paral¬ 
lelism between the two islands and rulers, Gildersleeve 1907:258; Schadewaldt 1928:328. For the 
Golden Age of the blessed, virtuous Kinyras, see further Chapter 13. 

25 X Pindar Pythian 2.27 (Abel 1891): to 5e KeXabeovxi £i7t£v rj (be; apxr|y£Tr|v xfj<; vfjaou, rj <hq PaaAea 
aikrj:; euSaipoveaTaxov Kai peKco xebv npo amov yevopevov. 

26 See p326-330. 

27 Pindar Nemean 8.17-18: o^Po <;... / oanep Kai Krvupav ePptae 7ita>r>T(p 7covxia ev 7coxe Krmpcp. 
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Carthaginian rivals. 28 Hieron himself won a famous naval victory against the 
Etruscans at Cumae in 474, and other such actions may be presumed. 29 

Pindar’s two allusions, though concise and disconnected, reveal a consis¬ 
tent view of the Cypriot king. In Nemean 8, Kinyras exemplifies “wealth” which 
is “more stable” for having been “planted with a god’s favor.” Further details 
clarify that Aphrodite is the deity in question. 30 The idea is conventional; but 
when applied to Hieron’s own prosperity in Pythian 2 it brings further point to 
the comparison with Kinyras. 31 Hieron’s fortune is so great, Pindar claims there, 
that nobody in ancient Hellas was so exalted in wealth or honor. 32 Similarly, 
Kinyras was ranked among such wealthy kings of legend as Kroisos, Midas, and 
Sardanapalos; and even here Kinyras was exceptional since, by one proverb, 
“Rich was Midas, but thrice as rich Kinyras.” 33 In a further popular saying, 
someone particularly well-to-do was “richer than Kinyras.” 34 Pindar’s point is 
therefore that Hieron has achieved and exceeded the highest prosperity known 
to myth and legend. Yet the poet may include an insurance policy against divine 
envy by specifying Hieron’s peer group as Hellas, whereas Kinyras belonged, 
like Kroisos, Midas, and Sardanapalos, to its oriental periphery. 35 They all expe¬ 
rienced catastrophic reversals-of-fortune, so that the wealth of an eastern 


28 Herodotos 7.158. 

29 For Gelon’s naval program, including probable maneuvers around the battle of Himera in 480, 
see Dunbabin 1948:419-426. 

30 Kinyras stands at the climax of a sequence of thought that progresses by the following stages: 
an invocation of “Youth, the herald of Aphrodite’s immortal love-encounters” ("Qpa 7ioxvia, 
Kapu^ A(ppo5ixa<; apPpomav cpAoxaxcov, l); the “better loves” (xcov apeiovcov epcbxcov) which 
one attains by “not straying from due season” (Koupou pr| 7t7ava0£vxa ... £7nicpax£iv, 4-5); such 
loves, the “shepherds of Kypria’s gifts” (7cmp£V£q ...I Kwipiaq Scbpcov), attended the bed of Zeus 
and Aigina (6-7); consequently their son Aiakos and all his line (including by implication the 
honorand) enjoyed the same long-lasting good fortune as Kinyras (7-18). The circuit is closed 
by Kinyras’ own “immortal loves” with Aphrodite (cf. Giuffrida 1996, 292). Given the context of 
encroaching sexual maturity and the exhortation to age-appropriate decisions, the specter of 
Kinyras and Myrrha is probably in the background—an ominous reminder of paths not to be 
chosen: cf. p220. 

31 See Parry 1982:32 on Pythian 2.56: xo JiAouxeiV 5e cniv xu^q 7t6xpou oocpiaq apiaxov (“to be wealthy 
by the good fortune of one’s divine fate is wisdom’s best [sc. result vel sim.].” Although the senti¬ 
ment is somewhat obscurely deployed here, its application to Hieron (rather than the poet 
himself) seems guaranteed by the sequel: see the reading of Lloyd-Jones 1973:121-122. For extra- 
Pindaric parallels: Henry 2005 ad loc. 

32 Pindar Pythian 2.58-61. 

33 Pap.Oxy. 1795.32 (Lyrica Adespota 37 CA): o^Pioq rjv 6 Mibaq, xpiq 5’ o^Pioq rjv 6 Kivupaq. For 
further sources, p323nl0. 

34 Krvupou 7c7ox)0icbx£poq: Suda s.v. Kaxayqpaaai; Appendix Proverbiorum 4.68. 

35 Differently Currie 2005:293-294, who argues for divine overtones in the poet’s treatment of 
Hieron: “The implications of the simple collocation of Kinyras and Hieron at 15-20 thus seem 
to have become bolder: now not even Kinyras (or any other hero of myth) could claim to outdo 
Hieron.” 
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monarch was something better avoided. Thus Kinyras, despite his virtues and 
prosperity, could equally serve as a conventional admonition about the insta¬ 
bility of fortune and the enduring importance of reputation (like Kroisos in 
Pythian l). 36 

Given Pindar’s purposeful contrast between Hellas and the Orient, it is probably 
significant that he refers to the composition and dispatch of his ode as follows: 

Like Phoenician merchandise this 
Song is being sent beyond the dusky sea. 

Inspect with open mind this Kastor-song on Aeolian strings— 

Greeting with favor this gratitude-gift ( kharin ) 

From my seven-toned lyre. 37 

Poet as navigator and poem as voyage are again conventional ideas. 38 But the 
ethnographic detail stands out. For Bowra, who considered the work a “poetic 
letter” rather than a proper choral ode, “Phoenician merchandise” effectively 
means “on approval.” 39 1 suggest rather that it takes its point from the earlier 
Kinyras exemplum, given the Cypriot king’s treatment as a virtual Phoenician 
in some strands of tradition. 40 The poet, in singing of Hieron, does so like the 
Cypriots who praise Kinyras in a “well-sounding hymn” ( euakhea hymnon). The 
parallel nature of their activity, resulting logically from the exemplum itself, 41 is 
emphasized by the poet through well-placed verbal echoes. Pindar’s description 
of his poem as a kharis- gift (70) recalls the kharis that motivates the Cypriots in 
their celebration of Kinyras. 42 And since Pindar’s own musical kharis- gift was a 
product of “the seven-toned lyre,” he implies that the Cypriots also venerated 
their ancient king through choral lyric. Now in Pindar’s later statement “I shall 
embark on a well-flowered naval-expedition, resounding about your virtue,” 
the phrase amph’ aretai / keladeon clearly echoes the earlier keladeonti ... amphl 


36 Pindar Pythian 1.92-98. 

37 Pindar Pythian 2.67-71: to5e (rev Kara <t>omaaav epnoMv / petax; rmep noXiaq aXoq nennemv / to 
Kaatopeiov 5’ ev Aio/nSsaai xopdat; 0eWv / a0pr|aov xapiv e7itaKTU7ioo / (poppiyyo; avtopevo;. 

38 Kurke 1991:49-61,198; Segal 1998, Chapter 10, gives a detailed reading of the motif as developed 
in Nemean 5. 

39 Bowra 1964:135-136; cf. Gentili 1992:52. 

40 See p317, 345. Compare Baklchylides’ and Korrina’s use of ‘Phoenician’ to mean ‘Carian’ 
(Athenaios 174f), and consider the substantial Phoenician population which had long been 
present on Cyprus itself. 

41 Cf. S Pindar Pythian 2.27e: r| 5e dvta7t65om<; too tajyou autre jtepi pev tov Kivupav oi tcov 
Kujtpicov upvoi, Ttepi 5e ae 6 epd<; icai taiv Supaicouoicov. Similarly S 2.32:7tpoeuepyetr|0si<; wto 
tou 'Iepcovo:; vuv apei|3etar autov tot; upvot; Kai eyKcopior;. 

42 Cf. Gentili 1992:52-53, who notes also xatpe in 67. 
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Kinyran , of the Cypriot singers’ own praise-songs. 43 Yet, whereas they can praise 
their king in their own territory, Pindar’s song must be shipped to Syracuse: the 
“Phoenician merchandise” is thus a virtual Cypriot song dispatched by Pindar— 
temporarily assuming the guise of a Cypriot lyre-singer—to Hieron, that new 
Kinyras. The poet’s maritime metaphor, reinforced by reference to the “Kastor- 
song,” equally recalls Pindar’s treatment of Kinyras in Nemean 8, where the 
king grew wealthy from seafaring: Hieron will be enriched by Pindar’s musical 
‘merchandise’. 44 


The Love of Apollo 

That Pindar places himself in the position of a Cypriot lyre-singer executing 
royal praise calls for closer examination of the Kinyras passage in its own 
right—that is, divorced from its immediate context and treated as an ethno¬ 
graphic idyll. The poet sketches a vivid cultic scene, evoking the sight and 
sound of celebration in a few deft strokes. Pollakis (‘often’) shows that Pindar 
envisages the Cypriot praise-songs ( phamai ) as an ongoing custom, not a single 
occasion. 45 This is given further substance by Kinyras as “priest of Aphrodite” 
and “beloved of Apollo,” which conforms to a pattern of early epichoric ‘heroes’ 
who were connected to the cults of female gods and eventually absorbed by 
male Olympians who wore their names as epithets. The phenomenon brings 
further point to Apollo’s title Kenyristes , the preconditions for which were there¬ 
fore already established in Pindar’s own day, and probably before (see below). 46 
The poet thus assumes a sanctuary-setting of Cypriot ‘Aphrodite’ where Kinyras 
played a role, just as we find at Classical Paphos (see Chapter 16). This would 
be a natural venue for the development of cult-narratives, helping account for 
the rich (if lamentably terse) notices that survive about Kinyras, his family, and 


43 Cf. 62-63: evavBea 5’ avaPaaopai ox6A.ov apcp’ apexa / Ks^adscov. Also noted by Currie 2005:293, 
with different emphasis. 

44 Note too the poet as unsinkable cork (80). The Kaoxopsiov is evidently to be connected with 
fr. 105-106: see Gentili 1992, with 54-55 for possible generic nuances of Kastor-song. The 
Dioskouroi’s role as patrons of sailors (GR:213) is probably relevant. Their cult on Cyprus 
is known from the loyalty oath to Tiberius (see p205). They are also called laBapioxai aoidoi 
by Theokritos Idylls 22.24 (see p480nl26); the fifth-century currency of this detail is seen in a 
red-figure hydria by the Kadmos Painter (ca. 430-420 BCE: SIAG:74, fig.7), for which, and the 
Theokritos passage generally, see now Power 2010:282-285. 

45 See Currie 2005:275 and n84, with Pindaric parallels. 

45 Cayla 2001:74, with the parallels Erekhtheus + Athena > Poseidon-Erekhtheus; Hyakinthos + 
Artemis > Apollo Hyakinthios. For Apollo and his rivals, see pl89-190. 
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associates. 47 The Cypriot king was the center of his own mythological cycle, 
giving the phrase “about Kinyras” ( amphl Kinyran ) one immediate point. 48 

Admittedly Pindar’s phamai does not directly denote a musical form; the 
word’s basic meanings are an ‘utterance prompted by the gods’ and ‘reputation’ 
(that is, what people are saying). 49 Yet this is linked to the basic function of a 
praise-poet, whose divinely inspired songs secure such ‘fames’. 50 This explains 
the parallel construction between the “Cypriots’ phamai’’ and the “well-sounding 
hymn(s)” ( euakhea hymnon ) with which other unnamed singers celebrate their 
own patrons. So Pindar definitely alludes to a Kinyras song-tradition. It is 
precisely this which gives the exemplum weight: not only are Hieron’s “friendly 
deeds” worthy of similar praise-poetry, they are great enough to endure the 
centuries and secure imperishable fame—the essential self-justification of the 
professional praise-singer. 51 

By contrast with Aphrodite, the presence of Apollo adds nothing essential to the 
picture. It is rather a Panhellenizing gloss on Kinyras himself—an alternative 
expression of the cultural encounter that underlies the fatal musical contest. 52 
Pindar’s Apollo, who “loved” ( ephilese ) Kinyras, emphasizes cultural sympathies. 
One scholiast denies that Kinyras was Apollo’s beloved (eromenos)— an idea 
perhaps inspired by parallels like Hyakinthos. 53 Another states that Kinyras was 
the Olympian’s son—a seemingly banal solution that may nevertheless reflect a 
specific dynastic construction developed by the Kinyrad kings of Paphos and / or 
Salamis, integrating themselves into a Panhellenic framework. 54 


47 Farnell 1930-1932 2:122 (“Pindar’s statement that Apollo also loved him points to the contempo¬ 
rary prevalence in Cyprus of music associated with Kinuras [sic]”); Bell 1984:6 (“cultic commu¬ 
nity”); Karageorghis 1988:182n6. Hero-cult as productive of mythmaking: Nagy 1979:304-305 
and n4 (vis-a-vis Arkhilokhos). For other hero-cults connected with legendary priest-kings, 
interred within a deity’s temple, see Pfister 1909-1912:450-459 passim (for Kinyras/Kinyradai, 
295 [as city founder], 303 [as royal ancestor], 452-453); Farnell 1921:17; West 1966:428; Currie 
2005:275 and sources in n86. 

48 For Kinyras’ family ‘cycle’, see p280-291 and Chapter 14. Cf. Z Pindar Nemean 8.32c: raAAori ouv, 
cpr|ai, Jtepi xoii Kivupou Kaxa|3e|3X,r|VTm iaxopiou Kai Siacpopm. 

49 LSJ s.v. (pf|pn 1.1-3; Woodbury 1978:294-297 especially n31; Kurke 1991:124n46. 

50 Cf. Pindar Olympian 7.10-12, etc.; of external parallels, note especially Aiskhylos Suppliants 
694-697: ei)(pr|pov 5’ E7ii Pcopot? / pouoav 0riax’ aoidoi, ayvccrv x’ sk axopaxcov (pspsahco (pf|pa 
cpAocpoppiyi;. 

51 Cf. Gantz 1978:17-18; Bell 1984:6; Currie 2005:284. 

52 See pl87,189-192. 

53 Kinyras appears in Clement of Rome’s catalogue of Apollo’s lovers (Homilies 5.15.2; PG 2:184C- 
185D): AndXXmv Kivupo'u, Zaicuv0ox>, 'Yaidv0ox>, €>opPavxo<;, " YXa , A5pf|xou, Kwtapiaaou, 
ApuiAa, TpcoAou, Bpayxou, tTupvaiou [i.e. ’Ypevaiou?], ndpou, noxvisccx;, ’Opcpeax;. 

54 Z Pindar Pythian 2.27a: f|v 5e oi>xo<; ’Ano'Xlxnvot; mo<;. See further p410. Apollo is also Kinyras’ 
father in Z Theokritos Idylls 1.109; Hesykhios s.v. Kivupou;. For the Kinyrad descent of Euagoras 
of Salamis, see p351-359. 
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Figure 17 Lyrist-archer, White Painted kraterfrom Khrysokhou (near Mari¬ 
on), ca. 850-750 (CG III). Collection of the Archbishopric of Cyprus, Nicosia. 
Drawn from Karageorghis 1980b. 




















Praising Kinyras 


A third commentator supposes that Apollo loved Kinyras “either as an archer 
or as a musician.” 55 Neither suggestion grows obviously from the Pindaric text, 
and one may suspect that the scholiast has simply brought forward bow and lyre 
as being Apollo’s main attributes—an ancient pairing, firmly entrenched in epic 
diction. 56 Yet the scholion prompts comparison with a remarkable Cypriot vase 
dated to the ninth or eighth century and discovered near Marion, bordering 
the kingdom of Paphos to the north (Figure 17). 57 One side shows a lyre-player 
seated, surrounded by quadrupeds like an Orpheus, and playing an instrument 
of at least six strings; that he is enthroned is suggested by the chair’s monu¬ 
mental proportions. The other side shows him (or a twin?) returning from the 
hunt, leading a captive bull; he carries a quiver of arrows on his back. 

By what name would the painter have known this figure? Bow and lyre make 
the Classicist think first of Apollo. Yet the Greeks had no monopoly over this 
ancient idea. We have seen a probable example from Ugarit in the Tale ofAqhat. 58 
There is also Kinyras’ syncretism with Kothar, Aqhat’s bow-maker. 59 The bow is 
besides an attribute of the WS god Resheph, who was equated with Apollo by 
Phoenician-Cypriots. 60 But a fourth-century bilingual inscription from Tamassos 
qualifies both Apollo and Resheph as Alashiyan’, so that we must also assume 
a pre-Greek, pre-Phoenician figure whose powers overlapped with theirs. 61 The 
vase vividly illustrates the problem of isolating indigenous gods in the Cypriot 
iconographic record. It would be no less reckless to suppose that the painter 
intended Apollo and Apollo alone, than to insist upon seeing only Kinyras here. 
This situation is familiar from the many exotic titles born by Apollo on Cyprus 
from the Classical period onwards; for despite the diversity and strangeness of 
these epithets, the Cypriots themselves were evidently prepared to see one god 
with many faces. 62 The two that come most readily to mind in the present case 


55 X Pindar Pythian 2.30g (Abel 1891): rj raq to^ucov rj cbg poucmcov. 

56 Homer Odyssey 21.406-411; Homeric Hymn to Apollo 131; Homeric Hymn to Hermes 515; cf. Herakleitos 
22 B 51 DK; Plato Kratylos 404e-405d; Kallimakhos Hymns 2.42-46; Diodoros Siculus 5.74.5; innu¬ 
merable later instances, especially in poetry. The two ‘instruments’ share the same principle of 
construction; their historical kinship (HMI:56-57) is reflected in Greek vocabulary, both having 
‘arms’ or ‘horns’, ‘yoke’, and string (7nixsi?/Kspaxa, i^uyov, xop5f|). See further Kirk 1954:207-209; 
Franklin 2002b:2-5; Franklin 2003:297-301. 

57 White painted ware krater (CG III) in private collection, dated ca. 850-750 by Karageorghis 1980b 
(giving the number of strings as five—but examine them just under the crossbar); stylistically it 
is very close to SB.l and SI.l in CCSF Supplement: 6-17. 

58 See pl31-134. 

59 See Chapter 18. 

60 Lipinski 2009:104-108. 

61 ICS 216. See p372. 

62 Cult-titles of Apollo on Cyprus include (besides Alasidtas ) Amyklaios (see p372n6), Hylates, Kaisar, 
Keraiates, Kyprios, Lakeutes, Mageirios, Melanthios, Myrtates. See with further references HC:80-81; 
Mitford 1961a:116,134; Glover 1981; Cayla 2005:227nl. 
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are Hylates (the ‘woodsman’), attested from the fourth century; and of course 
Kenyristes. 63 And yet the vase is centuries older than the epigraphic evidence for 
Apollo’s insular cult-titles. 

The ultimate age of the Olympian’s association with Kinyras cannot be 
determined; Pindar merely provides a terminus ante quem. It may have developed 
very early indeed, if Apollo was imported to the island during Aegean migra¬ 
tion in the twelfth and eleventh centuries, when comparisons with pre-Greek 
divinities will have been quickly drawn. 64 While Apollo is not attested in Linear 
B, recent scholarship on his Anatolian background indicates that he was indeed 
of BA antiquity. 55 Certainly by the Archaic period Apollo was known on the 
island. His name is found in a sixth-century inscription fragment from Paphos 
(Rantidi). 66 And a seventh-century tripod dedicated by a Cypriot to Apollo at 
Delphi, along with other contemporary evidence for a Cypriot aristocratic pres¬ 
ence there at this time, shows that the Olympian’s cult was influential on the 
island. 67 The laurel spray and eagles that appear on some fifth-century Paphian 
coins have been interpreted as Apollonian symbols, and later fifth-century types 
from Marion seem to show Apollo’s head accompanied by the king’s name. 68 

Given this early evidence, and Apollo’s traditional guise as lyre-player, his 
identification or association with Kinyras surely goes back into the Archaic 
period—whether the connection was made by Aegean Greeks seeking to under¬ 
stand the peculiarities of Cypriot cult, Greek-Cypriots under Panhellenizing 
influence, or both. 69 


63 See further p204-213. 

64 See generally Dietrich 1978. Apollo Keraiates (‘Horned Apollo’) has been adduced as an import, 
because Apollo was known under such a title in Arcadia ( Kereatas , Pausanias 8.34.5): see e.g. 
Karageorghis 1998:32, noting that Apollo was worshipped as a god of sheep and cattle at Kourion 
by the eighth or seventh century (cf. Hadjioannou 1971:40, also affirmative). Yet there is the 
counter-example of a cult of Paphian Aphrodite at Tegea, which obviously originated in Cyprus, 
probably in some kind of reciprocal action following the EIA migrations: see further p364-365. 
Others would explain Keraiates in light of the famous Horned God of Enkomi, itself exemplifying 
a widespread ANE pattern of divine representation: see p396nl34. 

65 This question will be treated in detail by Bachvarova forthcoming. 

66 I.Rantidi 14; ICS 39 (cf. 40-41, 43-44); DGAC:780 no. 237. 

67 The evidence for Cypriots at Delphi down into the Roman period is collected by Pouilloux 1976, 
to which one should add the case of the (sixth-century?) lyre-singer Stesandros/Stasandros (see 
p21l). Apollo Pythios is attested at the sanctuary of Apollo Hylates at Kourion (i.Kourion 41, late 
third century BCE). Note also that a connection between Kinyras and Delos may be implied by 
the myth of‘Melus’: see p290. 

68 Paphos: BMC Cyprus:lxviii-lxxiv; Marion: BMC Cyprusdviii and pi. XX.5-6; Head et al. 1911:739. 

69 But this need not contradict Cayla’s hypothesis that Nilcokles of Paphos introduced an Apollo- 
Kenyristes alongside Apollo-Hy/ates when founding New Paphos in the fourth century: Cayla 
2005:235-238; see further p410. 
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Singing 'about' Kinyras 

While the ancient suggestion that Apollo loved Kinyras “as a musician” is in 
itself too bland to inspire much confidence, another scholiast makes a crucial 
contribution: 

[Kinyras] was loved by the god because he [Kinyras] was celebrated in 
song by musicians. 70 

This could hardly have been inferred from the poem alone, for Pindar’s “Cypriots’ 
songs” suggests pandemic reverence, not the narrower customs of musicians. 71 
But of course the latter group will have been essential in practice. The musicians’ 
Kinyras is therefore a genuine tradition. Once this is appreciated, Apollo’s affection 
for Kinyras becomes readily intelligible, just as the scholiast saw. 72 And because 
Kinyras enjoyed his musical praise in a formal cultic setting, his honors were akin 
to those of a god. 

Let us reexamine the passage with this in mind. First, one may read amphi 
in its literal spatial sense (‘around, about’), and so interpret the Cypriot praise- 
songs as those of a festival chorus of traditional circular shape, with ‘Kinyras’ 
in the center. In early Greek choral lyric, this was the position typically occu¬ 
pied by the musician, sometimes at an altar, whose playing led the dance. 73 The 
arrangement is seen in many Cypriot terracotta figure-groups, probably going 
back to the pre-Greek period. 74 Pindar’s allusion to choral space was caught by 
one scholiast: “The hymns of the Cypriots often dance around (peri) Kinyras”. 75 
Note that hymnos (drawn from the poet’s own text) is properly used of divine 
praise-songs, typically to the lyre in Apollonian contexts; and that peri permits 


70 Z Pindar Pythian 2.3lb: ox>x oil epcbpevo? A7i6ZA,covo<; 6 Kivupou;- aXX’ ayanaadai cpr|mv auxov 
vtzo toO 0scm 5ia to syKcopia^EaOai oakov wto xcov pouauccov. For the musical dimension of 
£yiccopid^£a0ou, cf. LSJ s.v. eyKcbpux;, II.2 (eyiccbpiov, ‘laudatory ode’), noting that a group perfor¬ 
mance (Kcopo?), i.e. choral, may also be implied. 

71 Jager 2000:270 (following Zarmas 1975:10-11) states without argument that Pindar consid¬ 
ered Kinyras a Ki0apa-player (sic), by tacitly combining the Pindaric scholia with Eustathios’ 
etymology of Kinyras < Kivupa, and imputing both ideas to the poet himself. I agree with the 
overall result; but the treatment of sources here and throughout is cavalier. 

72 Cf. Farnell 1930-1932 2:122. 

73 A circle-dance is often described by xopsbeiv + apqh or 7tepi; note also the compounds 
apqnxopEoew and nepixopeuevv. A vivid citharodic example is Euripides Alkestis 583: xopcuae 5’ 
apcpi aav ia0dpav, of Apollo; the arrangement is also readily inferred for Homeric Hymn to Apollo 
194-203. Perhaps the most detailed performative sketch is the much-discussed Pratinas PMG 708 
(although this concerns the avXoq). 

74 Seep242. 

75 Z Pindar Pythian 2.27d: xopEooDm pev 7cepi xov Kivupav tioZZoikk; oi xcov Kwtpicov iipvoi. 
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the same ambiguity between ‘about’ and ‘around’ as amphi. 76 As noted above, 
Pindar’s parallel with the Locrian maidens makes it very likely that female 
choruses are imagined here, just what one finds in the Cypro-Phoenician bowls, 
the Hubbard amphora, and other Cypriot representations, where again a circle 
dance is assumed. 77 

It is equally possible to connect amphi + DN with a regular device of early 
Greek lyre-poetics, describing the god ‘about’ whom one is singing. Several 
examples from Homer and the Homeric hymns show that the phrase had general 
application. 78 Yet the professional interests ofkithdra-singers (kithardidoi) meant 
that Apollo was so invoked especially often. This led to the semi-technical expres¬ 
sion amphianaktizein for the act of calling upon ‘Lord’ {unax) Apollo at a musical 
outset—a protocol so standard that kithardidoi became known as amphianaktes. 79 
Such an epicletic force to amphi in our Pindar passage is made perfectly possible 
by keladeonti (‘resound’), which, referring basically to the production of loud 
sound, commonly described celebratory singing addressed to god, hero, or man, 
especially in citharodic contexts. 80 

I suggest therefore that amphi Kinyran both gives the subject of the “Cypriots’ 
songs,” and evokes the lyric environment in which they transpired. This would 
provide an attractive context for Apollonios of Rhodes’ amphi kinyromenai, 
which several ancient lexica construed as a compound verb, “play music, sing,” 
deriving it “from the kinyra.” 81 While this word/expression, like the simple 


76 ''Ypvo? developed a special connection with praise of gods and heroes by the Classical period: 
see especially Etymologicum Gudianum s.v. iipvoc;; Furley and Bremer 2001 1:9-14, with Appendix 
C for the link to lyre-music (cf. e.g. Pindar Olympian 2.1: dvaipcpoppryyei; iipvoi). 

77 See p222, 236-237, 256, 262, etc. 

78 The construction, which takes both genitive and accusative, may be seen in Homer Odyssey 
8.267: apcp’ Apsoc; cpAoxr|xo<; dsideiv; Homeric Hymn 7.1-2: Apcpi Aicbvuaov XepeAj|<; spucudsoq 
uiov / pvf|oopai; 19.1: Apcpi pm 'Eppsiao cpAov yovov evvejie Moiiaa; 22.1: Apcpi IIooEiddcova 
0e6v peyav apxop’ aeldEw; 33.1: Apcpi Atdi; Koupoxx; sHKccundEi; eotcete Monaou (Dioskouroi). See 
further Power 2010:194-195. Pindar usually makes the object praised accusative without prepo¬ 
sition: Pindar Olympian 1.9-10, 2.2, 6.88, 10.79-81, Pythian 11.10, Nemean 9.54, Isthmian 1.52-54. 
But the prepositional complement is paralleled by Pythian 2.62-63 (KE^aSsTv + apcpi + dative) and 
Isthmian 5.47-48 (lCEXadsTv + 7ispi + genitive), and after all accords with the traditional syntax. 

79 The key evidence comes from the Suda s.v. dpcpcavcncrf^Ecv, defining it as to Tcpooipid^eiv. 5id 
to outw 7tpoocpid^£a0ac (“to sing a prelude, from preludes being so sung”). See further Gostoli 
1990:49-50; Power 2010:194-195; Franklin 2013:221-222. 

80 Cf. Woodbury 1978:294-5n30. For ‘positive, citharodic’ KE^adsco, a few further examples may 
suffice: the invocation of Apollo attributed to Terpandros (ooi 5’ f|peT<; ... / £7ixax6vcp cpoppiyyi 
veoxx; KE^adijcsopEV upvoxx;, Terpandros 4 [Gostoli]); Pindar Olympian 2.1-2 (Avaipcpoppiyyec; 
i5pvot, / xiva 0e6v, xiv’ rjpcoa, xiva 5’ avdpa KsLa5f|oop£v, which gives the range of usual praise- 
objects), cf. Olympian 10.79-81; Euripides Iphigeneia among the Taurians 1129, cf. Herakles 694. 

81 Apollonios of Rhodes 1.882-883; Etymologicum Genuinum s.v. apcpuavupopevar AtcAMivioc;. 
Kwupopevav peA.7iouaai, adonaav and xrjc; Kivupag similarly Etymologicum Symeonis, Etymologicum 
Magnum s.v. See further p200n73. 
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kinyresthai, just as readily connotes ‘lament’, I have argued that the Apollonios 
passage is purposefully ambivalent between ‘positive’ and ‘negative’ connota¬ 
tions, reflecting the two main performance moods of the kinyra , 82 The same 
duality would readily apply to songs about Kinyras himself, since the Cypriot 
king, as father of Adonis and many other ill-fated children, was well qualified to 
bestow or receive lyric-laments (see Chapter 12). Note that Pindar’s keladeonti, 
translated above as ‘sing’, is also found of mournful outcries. 83 

The proposed semantic duality, with the “Cypriots’ songs” both about 
Kinyras and performed around Kinyras, is harmonized by the lyrist himself who, 
by singing hymns about a god, leads an encircling chorus in bringing that power 
into the space they circumscribe. 84 (The audience creates a second concen¬ 
tric circle.) It is a mimetic ritual where the performer, in the Aegean, ‘played 
Apollo’—whose most familiar guise, after all, was kithardidos. Such enactments 
must have been seen as sufficiently magical for kithardidoi like Terpandros 
and Arion to perform the civic catharses and city-foundation rituals that 
are surprisingly abundant in Greek legend, music-historiography, and other 
sources. 85 

Pindar implies a comparable conception of ritual performance on Cyprus, 
where the distinction between ‘Kinyras’ and ‘kinyrist’ vanishes. This idea is 
corroborated by further implications of “our kenyristes Apollo.” As Cayla rightly 
stresses, the epithet adheres to a well-attested pattern of agent-words in -stes/ 
-stas or -des/-das and verbs in -zein built upon divine names and cult-titles, and 
relating to cultic societies that celebrated the root-figure. Many such groups 


82 See p200-201 and further Chapter 12. 

83 Pindar fr. 128eb.7 (threnodic context); Aiskhylos Seven against Thebes 866-870 (ed. Page), espe¬ 
cially xov ducncE^adov 0’ iipvov 'Epwuoq axsiv Ai5a t’ / exOpov naiav’ e7tip£A,7teiv; cf. Libation 
Bearers 609 (of a baby’s cry); Euripides Iphigeneia among the Taurians 1089-1093 (of the halycon’s 
lamenting song); Hel. 371 (formal lament for war-dead); Cyclops 489-490 (KeXadov poum^opEVoq / 
... K^aucropevoq). 

84 This idea is inherent in the citharodic epicletic formula itself. The basic version associated with 
Terpandros (ft. ca. 675, and credited with traditional practices of unknowable antiquity) permits 
two simultaneous readings: l) Let my heart for me again sing about the far-shooting Lord; 2) 
Round about me let my heart sing again the far-shooting Lord (dpcp’ epoi aunq avaxO’ £Kaxr|P6A,ov 
&£i5etco (ppijv, Terpandros 2 Gostoli = Suda s.v. dpcpiavarcxi^ew). The viability of the second inter¬ 
pretation is confirmed by a skillful Aristophanic pastiche in the parabasis of Clouds. The antode 
begins by invoking Apollo with a spare adaptation of the citharodic formula—“(Be) around for 
me once again, Lord Phoebus” (Clouds 595: dptpi poi oaks, <EoiP’ avai; ktT)—^ where the absence 
of any explicit verb, and the appearance of “anax Phoebus” in the vocative rather than nomina¬ 
tive case, requires amphi to bear the full weight of invocation with its literal spatial force. The 
antode’s three further invocations (of other junior Olympians) all depend upon this opening 
construction. 

85 See generally Lranklin 2006a, especially 52-62. 
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are found in Classical, Hellenistic, and Roman-era inscriptions. 86 From Cyprus 
itself one may note Damatrizein (glossed by Hesykhios as “to gather in the fruit 
of Demeter”); 87 and the Basiliastai (‘Celebrants of the King’, perhaps garrison 
soldiers) attested at Old Paphos and Lapethos in connection with the Ptolemaic 
ruler cult in the early first century. 88 

A Kenyristes Apollo can therefore be not only a kinyra- player but “un fidele 
de Kinyras, qui honore Kinyras, qui participe au culte de Kinyras.” 89 It is no great 
leap to see this Apollo as embodying the function of the Kinyradai of Paphos. 90 
There are strong parallels with various musical ‘clans’ from the Greek world: 
‘Musaists’ ( Mousaistai) of Rhodes and Macedonia; 91 the Homeridai of Chios and the 
Kreophylidai of Samos, well-known rhapsode-guilds; 92 and especially lyre-clans 
like the ‘motherless’ Ametoridai (purveyors of erotic kithara-songs in the context 
of Cretan rites-of-passage), 93 and the Eumolpidai of Eleusis and the Euneidai at 
Athens. 94 There are also the Thamyriddontes (< *thamyriddein = *thamyrizein) of 
an early fourth-century inscription from Thespiai in Boeotia. 95 These function¬ 
aries, probably not a standing body but periodically appointed, 96 clearly evoke 
Thamyris (or Thamyras), the legendary lyre-singer who was blinded for rivaling 
the Muses (a myth perhaps representing a competing regional tradition, or epic 


86 Besides the Adoniasts and Haliads of Rhodes (Cayla 2001:79-80), there were A7ioM.ccmaaxai, 
Apxepiaiaaxai, Aai<Tr|7naaxai, Baicxiaxod, Aiovuaiaaxai, Aioaawxripmaxai, Aiocncoupuxaxai, 
'Ecmaaxai, llaviaaxai, noasidcovuxaxai, npia7uaxai, Ia(3a^iaaxai, Sapamaami, etc. (LSJ s.v.). 

87 Hesykhios s.v. Aapaxpi^siv xo auvayew xov Ar|pr|xpiaKdv Kapkov. This verb, which relates to 
the Cypriot goddess’s fertility aspect (see p287 and n46) probably does not predate the influx of 
Olympian names in the Classical and Hellenistic periods: Karageorghis 1988:191. 

88 ExcCyp 124; HIOP 105; I.Paphos 82; cf. HC:185; Papantonio 2012:154; Fujii 2013:18n31. Other such 
royal-cult groups are known: Kouaapiaaxod, AxxaAxcsxai, Eupeviaxai, et at: see LSJ s.v. 

89 Cayla 2005:229. Cf. GR 184 for other Apolline cult-titles deriving from festivals or ritual activities 
the god is imagined as doing (e.g. Daphnephoros). 

90 See p421-424. 

91 Ialysos, Rhodes, third century: Carratelli 1939-1940:165-166 no. 19.24; IG XII.1, 680 (undated); 
Pieria, Macedonia, early second century: SEG 49:697. 

92 Allen 1924:42-50; Burkert 1972b; West 2001:15-17. 

93 Athenaios 638b, with Chaniotis 2013 §2.3; cf. Power 2010:373nl64. 

94 Burkert 1994; Cassio 2000; Power 2010:305, 364-367. 

95 SEG 32:503 (genitive 0apupi5S6vxcov, line 2), ca. 400-350 BCE. Cf. Cayla 2001:79-80. 

96 The present participle 0apupiS5ovx£<; (rather than *©apupicsxav) “indicates a temporary func¬ 
tion, probably an office ... they were the presidents of the association’s assembly” (A. Chaniotis, 
SEG 55:562). 
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competition itself). 97 They evidently presided over a “hero-cult for Thamyris 
himself in the valley of the Muses.” 98 

This argument for kenyristes Apollo as “the one who celebrates Kinyras” 
is not incompatible with a concurrent interpretation as the ‘kmyra-player’. 99 A 
kinyrist venerated Kinyras precisely by playing the instrument from which the 
Cypriot king took his name. The title recalls our attention to the lyre itself— just 
as the Ugaritian pantheon text makes plain, through its determinatives, that 
Kinnaru’s flesh was wood. 100 This conflation accords perfectly with the phenom¬ 
enon of divinized instruments. One effected the god’s epiphany by playing the 
kinyra in the appropriate ritual setting and so assuming the role of kenyristes— of 
Kinyras himself. He thereby gives voice to, and receives it from, the instrument, 
which is thus as central to the celebration as its player. If we seem to have come 
a long way from Pindar, recall the apostrophe of Pythian 1, where the lyre is 
virtually personified and celebrated for powers one might rather attribute to 
the lyrist: 

Golden phorminx— Apollo’s and the dark-tressed 

Muses’joint possession—whom the dance-step heeds, the beginning 
of festivity, 

And singers obey your signs 

When thrumming you fashion beginnings of chorus-leading 
preludes. 101 

Only change phorminx to kinyra and one arrives at a fundamental aspect of the 
Cypriot celebrations “about Kinyras” to which Pindar alludes. 


97 Wilson 2009 has argued that this figure’s negative treatment by Homer and later authors was 
generically motivated, with Thamyris representing a rival regional tradition of considerable 
antiquity, closer perhaps to Aeolic lyric. Ford 1992:90-101 views the contest in terms of agonistic 
poetics and the singer’s relationship to the tradition (represented by the Muses). 

98 Wilson 2009:51-52 (quotation), with additional evidence for a local cult of Thamyris in nl7 
(adding Clay 2004:87 and 153, and noting especially Durante 1971-1974 2:202); further observa¬ 
tions in Power 2010:208-209. Wilson suggests that the name “probably combined the sense of 
‘the gatherers’ with that of‘Thamyrists’,” looking to Hesykhios s.v. 0apupig' 7tavf|yx>pig, cnivobog 
... Kai o5ox>g 0apx>pag tag ^eaxpopoug and s.v. Bapupi^sr aBpol^si, auvaysi. That *0apx>pilpo may 
mean ‘celebrate the cult of Thamyris’ was recognized by P. Roesch (SEG 32:503). For a possible 
connection with Tacitus’ Tamiradae of Paphos, see p405-406. 

99 As Cayla 2001:79, rightly notes. 

100 RS 20.024, 31: see p5. 

101 Pindar Pythian 1.1-4: Xpuasa cpoppiyi;, Aji6XA,covog Kai k>7tta>Kapcov / ouvSikov Moiaav 
Kxeavov- tag aKoitei pev P&cng ay^a'i'ag apxa, / 7t£i0ovxai 5’ aoiboi aapaoiv / ayrioixopcov ojioxav 
7ipompicov apPo^ag xEDXTig etaAxtppEva. For the comparable personification in the Homeric 
Hymn to Hermes, see p6n32. For Kallimakhos Hymns 2.18-21, see p318n233. 
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Caught in the Act: Two Model Shrines 

The idea of ‘Kinyras in performance’ becomes much more tangible when 
confronted with the rich music iconography of Cyprus, which extends our 
chronological horizons far beyond the literary record. We may begin with 
two model-shrines showing lyre-players in clear cult contexts. 102 Both pieces 
are thoroughly Cypriot, incorporating older stylistic elements going back to 
comparable LBA specimens of both the Levant and Aegean. Their provenance is 
unknown, with no compelling reason to assume a special Paphian connection. 103 
After all, the goddess had many other cult centers throughout the island— 
Amathous, Kition, Golgoi, Idalion, Tamassos, Lapethos, and Salamis, to cite only 
the more prominent. 104 The models therefore indicate that hieratic lyre-playing 
was a general feature of Cypriot cult. 

The presence of Aphrodite’ is especially clear in the first model, from 
perhaps the seventh century (Figure 18). 105 At the center of this complex 
composition is a tapering, fenestrated pillar surmounted by birds. Its general 
shape evokes the aniconic representation of the Paphian goddess that appears 
on coins of the Roman era (also apparently adorned with birds, perhaps repre¬ 
senting sculpted ornaments). 106 The pillar’s identification as a ‘dove-cote’ 107 lets 
it be confidently linked with ‘Aphrodite’, whose sacred birds are well known. 108 
This conforms to a wider regional pattern, which Lucian also attests for his 
‘Syrian Goddess’ of Hierapolis (Manbog), in whose cult doves were held to be 


102 The careful description and initial observations of Boardman 1971 were brilliantly expanded by 
Mlynarczyk 1983, whose interpretation I develop here. 

103 But note that Mlynarczyk 1983:113-115 does argue for dove-apertures in the architectural 
remains of the Paphos sanctuary, comparing those of the first model shrine (see below). 

104 For these and numerous minor cult-places, see Kypris. 

105 Louvre AO 22.221: Ridder 1908:120-124 no. 106, pi. 20.106 (more intact than presently. He 
considered the lyrist female, and described the now-lost instrument’s shape as trapezoidal, 123); 
Boardman 1971:40, fig. 4, pi. XVIII.1; Mlynarczyk 1983:111 fig. 2; CAAC IV:IIl[i]lO and pi. LXXVII:9 
(Karageorghis associates with Kinyras); Paleocosta 1998:49-50, pi. V; Dunn-Vaturi 2003:109-110 
(dating to late seventh or early sixth century). 

106 See p481nl29. 

107 This depends on a close parallel from Kition, another conical structure with apertures attended 
by birds and now a female figure gazing from a doorway—a feature familiar from many house- 
shrines of Cyprus and the Levant (Boardman 1971:38 with further references in n2; 39 fig. l). Two 
such specimens from Idalion—an important cult-site of the goddess (Kypris:179-189)—have rows 
of apertures on their upper walls, evidently for birds. 

108 Sources for Aphrodite’s doves, and at Paphos in particular (cf. Martial 8.28.13, Paphiae columbae), 
are collected and discussed by Blinkenberg 1924:17, 20; Pirenne-Delforge 1994:415-417. For 
Aphrodite’s doves on Paphian coins (Timarkhos and an early Alexandrine): BMC Cyprusdxxvi- 
viii and pi. VIII.8-10, pi. XXII.6, 8-9; HC:73. 
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Figure 18 Model shrine with dancers and lyrist. Unprovenanced (seventh century?), 
Louvre AO 22.221. Drawn from Ridder 1908 pi. 20.106 and CAAC IV pi. LXXVII:9. 


sacred or even divine . 109 On Cyprus, they are linked to Kinyras himself through 
the aetiological myth of Peleia/Pelia . 110 

Four figures have been placed around the pillar. Three dancers occupy half 
the perimeter, facing the shrine. Opposite is a lyrist, whose back is to the pillar. 
Yet he stands so close that his ‘interest’ in it is clear, and this is reinforced by a 
cauldron at his side, presumably containing an offering. The configuration has 
several effects. First, the pillar-shrine is clearly the primary object of adora¬ 
tion. Yet the lyrist himself enjoys secondary focus, since, with his back to the 


109 Lucian On the Syrian Goddess 14, 33, 54 with comments of 0SG:513-514; cf. GR:153. 

110 Servius Auctus on Vergil Eclogues 8.37: for this passage, see p290. 
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Figure 19 Model shrine with lyrist and spectators. Unprovenanced 
(eleventh-seventh century), Cyprus Museum, Nicosia, inv. B 220.1935. 
Drawn from Boardman 1971 pi. XVII.1-V. 


dancers, and indeed the pillar itself, they become background for his perfor¬ 
mance. He controls the viewer’s entrance into the cultic circle—a Master of 
Choral Ceremonies who mediates between ‘audience’ and god. 

The second model has been variously dated between the eleventh and 
seventh centuries (Figure 19). 111 It is a rounded, rectangular house-shrine, with 
three windows, damaged door, and missing roof. Against one of the inner walls 
sits the lyre-player. Near the opposite wall is a broken stump, probably the base 
of an offerings table. Two rough figures on the outer walls peer through window 
and door, as though glimpsing a sacred mystery; two more have been lost, and 
another probably peeked through a vent above. 112 Their collective gaze shows 
that here too the object of veneration is the shrine itself and the deity for whom 
it stands. 113 But the composition, like that of the pillar-shrine, serves to isolate 
the lyrist within a sacred space, which he alone is worthy to enter. 

In both scenes then the lyrist is a secondary focus, so that while he is as an 
intermediary to the divine, his own numinosity must not be underestimated. 
Boardman aptly applied the Homeric expression ‘divine singer’ (thews aoidds ) to 
these musicians: 


111 Cyprus Museum, Nicosia, inv. no. B 220.1935: Dikaios 1961:205n54 (seventh or sixth century); 
Boardman 1971, pi. XVII.1-V; Mlynarczyk 1983:111 fig. 1; dated to CG I (ca. 1050-950) in CAAC 
II:IIl[LGB] with fig. 69 and pi. XXXVIII; Paleocosta 1998:48-49, pi. IV.1-3; Aspects:103-104 no. 78, 
fig. 90-91 (dated simply CG). 

112 One may note here various sources that refer to the rites of Aphrodite as ‘mysteries’ ( Kypris:53 - 
54), although these typically relate to allegations of ‘temple prostitution’, or may be dismissed 
as poetic conceit in the context of love elegy (e.g. Ovid Art of Love 2.607-608). 

113 No birds are to be seen, though the lost roof would have provided an appropriate perch. 
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His isolation with the table in the Nicosia model, his place in the de 
Clercq model and the generally religious association of all the other 
models mentioned, may lend support to his identification either as 
divine or as an important servant or familiar of the deity ... The lyre 
player lacks a name still , but perhaps this too will one day be revealed in the 
island or the east (my emphasis). 114 

It was left to Mlynarczyk to connect these shrines with Kinyras and the Paphian 
kings in their role of “High Priest of the Queen.” 115 But we must not forget 
Boardman’s intuition about the lyrist’s own divinity. 


114 Boardman 1971:41. 

115 Mlynarczyk 1983:112-113. 
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Lyric Landscapes of Early Cyprus 

P INDAR, SUPPLEMENTED BY the SCHOLIA and other relevant texts, has 
established a musical Kinyras some five centuries older than “Our Kenyristes 
Apollo” at Roman Paphos. Three initial forays into Cypriot iconography have 
indicated earlier horizons still, although such pieces, being mute, can never prove 
that ‘Kinyras himself’ is intended. Nevertheless the abundant visual evidence 
for early Cypriot lyre culture can hardly be ignored, given its contextual details 
and deep antiquity. It goes far beyond Greco-Roman literary sources to converge 
with documentary and iconographic evidence of the larger BA Near East. 

Fortunately, Kinyras’ very name connotes sympathies with the Syro- 
Levantine sphere and its musical cultures. This provides a welcome first road- 
sign for traversing the lyric landscapes of early Cyprus. We shall see that the path 
from Syro-Levantine lyre morphology to the Cypriot term kinyra is not entirely 
straightforward. But patient exploration will clarify key historical and cultural 
issues, ultimately establishing the LBA as a viable period for Kinyras’ genesis on 
the island—a proposal that can then be refined in subsequent chapters. 

The Current Picture 

The general dearth of LBA musical evidence presents a considerable obstacle 
to satisfactory analysis of the island’s ethnomusical history, and especially its 
transition through the major cultural developments of the first millennium. 
Conversely, that of the latter period, so much more conspicuous and abundant, is 
potentially misleading. In fact the earlier material—votive figurines (see below), 
rattles, scrapers, bronze cymbals, cylinder seals with dance scenes, and two 
outstanding bronze stands showing harpers—is ultimately quite illuminating for 
the Kinyras question, and will have to be considered in due course (Chapter 15). 
But first we must trace the history of lyres specifically, so far as possible. 

Ancient Cypriot music iconography has never been completely assem¬ 
bled, thanks to hundreds of first-millennium terracotta- and limestone-votive 
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musicians in collections around the world (Figure 27). 1 Found in IA sanctuary 
contexts throughout the island, these figurines include many groups of dancers 
around a central musician, typically lyre or double-pipes—an arrangement that, 
I have already noted, resonates clearly with Pindar’s portrait of “Cypriot voices 
around Kinyras.” 2 That the medium itself goes back to the LBA is shown by two 
well-preserved female figurines, one playing frame-drum and the other perhaps 
clapping, dated to ca. 1450-1200. 3 Some hundred such figurines were also found 
at the sanctuary of the Ingot God at Enkomi, going back to pre-Greek levels. 
Although these are so fragmentary that specific instruments cannot be identi¬ 
fied, the superabundant IA specimens make it very likely that some or many of 
them were arranged in circular compositions around a central lyrist or double¬ 
piper. 4 This point has been neglected, so far as I have found, in previous surveys 
of Cypriot music iconography. 5 

Several past studies have focused on a basic morphological dichotomy 
observable in the IA evidence, which has been linked to Aegean and Phoenician 
immigration and/or colonization. The two groups are: 

l) round-based lyres first attested in an eleventh-century vase painting 
(Figure 25 = 5.5k: see below), and then regularly in vase painting, votive 
figurines, and other media; these clearly resemble (n.b.) early Aegean 


1 General iconographic surveys: Aign 1963:60-74; Karageorghis 1977:216; Hermary 1989:387-393 
(Louvre sculptures); Meerschaert 1991; Karageorghis et at 2000:148-151 no. 227-237, 239 
(coroplastic, Cesnola Collection, including some not in CAAC); Aspects:78-84, 101-113, 140-152, 
217-218; Fariselli 2007 (Phoenician material); Knapp 2011. Lyres: CCSF 1:33; Monloup 1994:109- 
112 (female terracottas, Salamis); DCPIL:49-51; Kolotourou 2002; Paleocosta 1998 (lyre-iconog¬ 
raphy). Double-pipe and other winds: Flourentzos 1992. Frame-drums/percussion: Averett 
2002-2004; Kolotourou 2005; Kolotourou 2007. Dance: Lefevre-Novaro 2007 passim; Fariselli 2010 
(Phoenician focus). General studies (use with caution): Zarmas 1975; Jager 2000. 

2 These musician figures may be noted for future research: CAAC, II (Late Cypriot-Cypro- 
Geometric): A(vi)l-2, GDI-6, LGA[iii]5-7, LGB1, LGC1, LGC9; III (Cypro-Archaic): no. 174; IV 
(Cypro-Archaic): l[v]l—8, l[vi]l-7, l[vii]l-19, Il[iv]5, IIl[i]l—10 (ring dances); Va (Cypro-Archaic): 
l[vii]l, l[ix]l-36, l[x]3, l[xi]h.60—66, l[xi]i.67-80, Il[xiii]2, 4-5, Il[xiv]l-5, Il[xv]l-71; Vb (Cypro- 
Archaic): Ch. VI, 59, Ch. VII, Ch. VIIl[i]l—3, VIIl[ii]4, VIIl[iii]5—54. Many more are in individual 
museum collections and site publications, including: Myres 1914:338-339 no. 2241-2256 (ring- 
dances, Cesnola collection); Monloup 1984:134 no. 512-513 (Archaic frame-drummers, Salamis); 
Yon and Caubet 1988a:4-5 no. 10-12, pi. II (female lyrists, Lapethos); Monloup 1994:109-117 
(Classical female lyrists, Salamis); Vandervondelen 1994; SAM:164-166 no. 128-130 (Bible Lands 
Museum, Jerusalem). 

3 CAAC II:A(vi)l-2 and pi. VII.2-3, dated LC II—III. See also Aspects :84 no. 60-61, fig. 70-71; Knapp 
2011:122. Both figurines belong to the type “Standing Nude Female Figure with ‘Bird’ Face.” 

4 Figurines from Ingot God sanctuary: Courtois 1971:326-356 (note especially 348, fig. 145); CAAC 
11:64-65, dating to end of LC III or beginning of CG IA; so too Webb 1999:102-113, especially 112 
and Webb 2001, especially 76, 79. 

5 See further p398. 
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Figure 20 Map of Cyprus showing distribution of iconography discussed in text. 


Figure 21 

(unprovenanced) 
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specimens from the LBA to ca. 400 and sporadically beyond (see Figures 
4 and 5); 6 

2) flat-based, often asymmetrical lyres appearing in the Cypro- 
Phoenician symposium bowls ( phialai ) 7 between ca. 900-600 (Figure 29); 
these adhere to the Syro-Levantine knr-types discussed in Chapter 3 
(with Figures 4 and 5). 

This apparent coincidence of chronology and morphology was systematically 
elaborated by B. Lawergren as follows: 

The lyres of Cyprus deserve special mention. Like Palestine [sc. in the 
Philistine EIA], Cyprus had both Eastern and Western lyres. Round- 
based lyres flourished ca. 1100-800 B.C.E. ... in the wake of Aegean 
influences ... The round-based lyres were followed by thin lyres [i.e. 
knr ] ... as a result of Phoenician influences beginning ca. 850 B.C.E, but 
a few Western lyres continued through this period. Strong Greek influ¬ 
ences reemerged in the second half of the sixth century B.C.E.... and a 
very large number of round-based lyres were represented during the 
fifth century. 8 

Lawergren tacitly begins from a (presumed) lack of pre-Greek representations, 
but prudently avoids definite conclusions about the LBA island. 9 Deger-Jalkotzky 
more boldly suggested that lyres, previously unknown, are an ethnic marker of 
Aegean influx (for her other morphological criteria, see below). 10 Similarly, 
Maas and Snyder treated the Cypriot lyres as a variety of “Greek stringed 
instruments.” 11 Fariselli, in her valuable recent study of Phoenician music and 
dance, also assumes a basic contrast between Phoenician and Aegean types in 
discussing the symposium bowls; but what Aegean’ means in eighth-seventh 
century cultural terms, and within the iconographic repertoire of the phialai, is 
not determined. 12 

Closer investigation shows that the current picture is too reductive. 13 A 
lyre-less pre-Greek Cyprus is a priori unlikely given the many third-millennium 

6 This rough terminus reflects the advent of the ittGdpa in its classical form. 

7 Pi-a-Ia (cpuxAa) is inscribed on one of the Kourion bowls: PBSB:73 (Cyll); I.Kourion 4. 

8 DCPIL:49, with the East/West dichotomy building on Lawergren 1993. 

9 But “Greek influences reemerged” does imply that the earlier ‘western’ morphology was absent 
from the pre-Greek island. 

10 Deger-Jalkotzy 1994, especially 21-22. 

11 SIAG:8, making the point that they are only representations from the Dark Age. 

12 Fariselli 2007:13 nl5-16,19, 23, with further analysis of dance in Fariselli 2010. 

13 This discussion supersedes Franklin 2006a:44-45; Franklin 2006b. 
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Syro-Levantine and Mesopotamian specimens, especially since second-millen¬ 
nium lexical evidence shows the word knr extending beyond the Syro-Levantine 
heartland (Mari, Assur, Hattusha, Egypt). That the same could be true of LBA 
Cyprus is supported in a general way by the large percentages of Semitic and 
Hurrian names born by Alashiyans in texts from Ugarit and Amarna, since 
various forms of knr had been current among these linguistic groups for centu¬ 
ries before the Greek influx. 14 It would fully accord with the pre-Greek island’s 
cosmopolitanism, which, we shall see, finds clear musical expression in the 
Mesopotamianizing harps on the aforementioned bronze-stands (thirteenth- 
century). 15 These very instruments, admittedly, have been contrasted with the 
round-based IA lyres in attempting to distinguish two phases of Cypriot ethno- 
musical history. 16 The Kourion stands certainly do give a vital glimpse of pre- 
Greek musical conceptions, and bear importantly on Kinyras. 17 Yet it need not 
follow that lyres per se were a novelty of the IA. 

Clearly even a single lucky find could alter the picture significantly. And 
as it happens, a key piece of evidence has been overlooked. In what follows, I 
shall present this ‘lost daughter of Kinyras,’ thus documenting at least one lyric 
dimension of pre-Greek Cyprus. I next reassess the ‘Aegeanness’ of the island’s 
round-based lyre-representations. We can then consider the implications of our 
new evidence and interpretations for understanding, in broad cultural terms, 
the morphological ‘confrontation’ seen in the symposium bowls. Finally, we 
shall see what this material contributes to the linguistic prehistory of the word 
kinyra, thus returning us full circle to Kinyras himself. 

A Lost 'Daughter of Kinyras' in the Cyprus Museum 

A lovely but broken faience dish, unprovenanced but dated by stylistic criteria 
to the fourteenth-thirteenth century (LC II), has been on display in the Cyprus 
Museum for decades (Figure 21). 18 It was tersely described by P. Dikaios in the 
1961 guide: 

Remarkable whitish faience bowl covered with blue-green glaze, 
probably a local imitation of an Egyptian Eighteenth Dynasty proto¬ 
type. Painted ornamentation on the interior: two human figures, one 

14 See p53-55, 98-99 . 

15 See p241. 

16 Sherratt 1992:336 (see below). 

17 See p383-392. 

18 Nicosia, Inv. G63; height 4.2. cm, diameter 13.2. The best image known to me is Karageorghis 
1976a:178 fig. 137; also Dikaios 1961:153-154 no. 6, pi. XXXIII.5; Peltenburg 1968:303, includes it 
among his unpublished specimens (vii). 
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Figure 21 Kinyristria and dancer. Fourteenth-century Egyptian(izing) faience bowl 
from Cyprus (unprovenanced). Cyprus Museum, Nicosia, Inv. G63. Drawn from 
autopsy and Karageorghis 1976a fig. 137. 


dancing and, to their left, Bes; in the field, conventional trees, below, 
bird and fish. Fourteenth century B.C. 19 

The bowl belongs to a larger class of “Egyptian or Egyptianizing pieces 
consisting] chiefly of blue green or white shallow bowls ... and scenes with 
roughly drawn fish, boats, dancing and instrument-playing figures, hiero¬ 
glyphs, and lotus flowers.” 20 They are variously held to be Egyptian imports, 
Egyptianizing objects from a Canaanite workshop, or local Cypriot imitations 


19 Dikaios 1961:153-154. 

20 Foster 1979:50 and n316. By “instrument-playing figures” she must mean the lute-player bowls 
(see below). 
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of Egyptian styles and scenes. 21 Some see this elusiveness as their most striking 
feature, with the more than 130 faience vases and fragments reflecting “the 
cross currents of cultural influences on the island during this period of eclecti¬ 
cism as no other single body of material does.” 22 

Dikaios declined to identify the left-hand figure, whose interpretation is 
made difficult by several breaks in the bowl. 23 Degradation of the glaze along the 
shard-edges has endowed them, and hence the join lines, with a darkish color 
very close to the lines of the figure itself, over which they crisscross confusingly. 
Nevertheless, patient observation and continual reference to the underside of 
the dish, where the breaks may be clearly distinguished, enable a confident, 
if not entirely complete, reconstruction. 24 She is in fact a musician who plays 
for the dancing figure, while Bes, patron of much professional music, especially 
involving dance, oversees the performance. 25 She is a ‘ kinyristria , wielding a lyre 
of Syro-Levantine type. 26 

Parts of the soundbox can only just be detected. Two give away details, 
however, are quite clear. First is the slight incurve to the arms where they join 
the crossbar. There is also a largish, bird-head finial on the right end of the 
crossbar, and perhaps faint traces of another on the left; there are close paral¬ 
lels in Hittite and Egyptian art, one of the latter featuring a lyre-girl with a 
Bes tattoo. 27 Two tassels are attached to the yoke, like those found on lutes in 
Akhenaten’s harem and Hittite/Neo-Hittite representations. 28 Our lyrist has a 


21 See especially Peltenburg 1986:155-161, noting lack of stylistic deviations which might betray 
Cypriot manufacture; he challenges their critical reception as “poor, local copies of Egyptian 
work” (Peltenburg 1972:131); Levantine workshop(s) are considered possible, but less likely 
(contrast Peltenburg 1968:143-151). But certain types can be attributed to a Cypriot faience 
industry: Foster 1979:49-55; Karageorghis et al. 2000:62. 

22 Peltenburg 1972:129. 

23 Cf. Peltenburg 1968:304 (bowl no. 5d): “To the left a female with calf-length billowing robes. She 
seems to hold something over a papyrus which grows from the boat, but the brown designs are 
too fugitive here to make it out.” 

24 I thank G. Fawkes for sharp observations and drawings during a museum visit on May 17, 2012. 
The dish is displayed vertically, so both top and bottom may be examined. 

25 Bes and music: Hickmann 1954a:35-38; MgB 2/1:36-39 fig. 15-17; MMAE:48 fig. 26, 57-58 and fig. 
32,110,116-119 passim, with fig. 72. 

26 For this word, see p216. 

27 Hittite: Inandik vase. Egypt: MgB 2/1:32-33 fig. 9; MMAE:48 fig. 26 (Nineteenth Dynasty, Bes 
tattoo, bird-finial one end only), 108 fig. 64 (Twenty-First or Twenty-Second Dynasty); HKm, 
pi. 18 no. 52.1, 52.3-4. Musicians with Bes-tattoos are otherwise known: Hickmann 1954b:276; 
Hickmann 1954a:37-38. 

28 Egypt: MMAE:86 fig. 50. Hittite/Neo-Hittite: HKm, pi. 4 no. 11 and 15, 7 no. 26, 9 no. 29,11 no. 35, 
12 no. 37-38. With lutes the question may arise whether these tassels are not rather the ends of 
strings. Even when their position at the end of the neck makes this possible, they are sufficiently 
long that one must suppose that they have been worked into an adornment (cf. HKm:59). In 
other cases the tassels come from the middle of the neck. 
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short cape, paralleled by female musicians on a Cypro-Phoenician symposium 
bowl and the cognate musical procession/dance scene of a ninth- or eighth- 
century North Syrian ivory pyxis from Nimrud (Figure 3l). 29 She also holds her 
instrument horizontally, again as usual in Canaanite and NK representations. 30 
The exact position of the player’s arms, and indeed whether both are shown, 
have eluded our repeated autopsy and comparison. 

This musical reading is corroborated by several closely related bowls. One, 
said to be from near Idalion, is well preserved and shows another Egyptian(izing) 
female figure, in diaphanous dress, playing a lute against a background of 
lotus-blossoms (Figure 22). 31 A very similar dish in Leiden has a lute-girl with 
a Bes tattoo on her thigh. 32 A third lutenist, from a tomb at Maroni and heavily 
effaced, may be reconstructed through a close parallel from Egypt itself. 33 While 
all these scenes are Egyptian(izing), the Levantine lyre shows that the corpus is 
to be associated specifically with the international musical groups cultivated in 
the NK. 34 Wherever these bowls were actually manufactured, our kinyristria —or 
at least her instrument—is ultimately ‘from’ the Syro-Levantine world. 

The cautious will warn that ‘pots are not people’—that the dish was 
perhaps valued for its exotic imagery, and so need say nothing about contem¬ 
porary Cypriot music. But the dishes’ relevance to musical reality is vividly 
supported by the processed tortoise shells found aboard the fourteenth-century 
Uluburun wreck. 35 R. Eichmann and S. Psaroudakes have concluded that these 
were intended for Egyptian-style lutes like those of the faience dishes. 36 The 
shells corroborate, materially, the circulation of musical technology implied by 
iconography and the lexical evidence. They join the ship’s cargo as a microcosm 
of LBA palatial exchange—recalling that Cyprus was, if not the ship’s origin, at 
least a major point of call. 

Moreover, faience vessels were generally not mere exotica on Cyprus, but 
often employed in local cultic environments—as though ritually efficacious 


29 Bowl: PBSB Cyl3 (Kourion), where the rightmost musician of a trio (probably double-piper) 
clearly has the cape; Culican 1982:15 and n6 detected one on the second (lyrist) as well, and 
noted the Nimrud bowl. 

30 Canaanite: Megiddo, Figure 11 = 4.1p; Kamid el-Loz: DCPIL fig. lo = my Figure 4.1o. Egypt: 
MMAE:43 fig. 21, 86 fig. 50, 89 fig. 52, 91 fig. 54 (twice); also Wegner 1950, pi. 7a, 9a-b (the dimen¬ 
sions of 9b being close to our lyrist). The vertical position is seen in MMAE:48 fig. 26, 53 no. 30. 

31 New York, MMA 74.51.5074 = Cesnola 1903, pi. CVIII no. 4 = Myres 1914:274 no. 1574 = Karageorghis 
et al. 2000:63 no. 99. Also Aign 1963:61 fig. 26; Peltenburg 1968:307. 

32 RMO Leiden, inv. AD 14, Eighteenth to Nineteenth Dynasty. 

33 London, BM (18)98.12-1.145, from Maroni, tomb 17: Johnson 1980:24 no. 136, pi. XXVI.136 = 
Peltenburg 1986:158 no. 35 = Peltenburg 2007, fig. 5b. 

34 See pl05-lll. 

35 For the wreck generally, see below p326 with references. The shells are unpublished. 

36 I thank Eichmann and Psaroudakes for a group email discussion with C. Pulak (November, 2008). 
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Figure 22 Female lutenist. Egyptian(izing) faience bowl from near Idalion. 
New York, MMA 74.51.5074. Drawn from Karageorghis et al. 2000:63 no. 99. 


precisely by virtue of their precious qualities. Along with other, often imported 
luxury items (ivory, glass, alabaster, and ostrich eggs), the vessels “occur most 
frequently in urban cult buildings, where they probably served as votives and 
containers of oil, perfume, incense and other substances used in the cult.” 37 
This pattern of cultic imports provides one motivation for the arrival of the knr 
itself to Cyprus in this international age. Of course, our new kinyristria is just as 
readily connected with scenes of secular music-making and the collecting of 
exotic female musicians. 38 But a cultic role for female kinyrists is clearly seen in 
the Cypro-Phoenician symposium bowls, which, though later, perpetuate LBA 
guildic traditions (as known from Ugarit). 39 And conquering kings, in taking 
over the musicians of their vanquished rivals, must often have brought home 
cult-performers. Recall the foreign musicians employed for religious festivals 
in second-millennium Egypt, and the pervasive sacral ambience of Akhenaten’s 

37 Webb 1999:243. 

38 See p75,105-111. 

39 See p258-272, 273. 
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palace. 40 These customs provide, I believe, the best explanation for a myth 
reported by ps.-Apollodoros: Kinyras’ daughters, having offended Aphrodite, 
slept with foreigners and ended their lives in Egypt. 41 

Music, Memory, and the Aegean Diaspora 

Our ‘lost daughter’ is the clearest proof one can reasonably expect that pre- 
Greek Cyprus was not a lyric blank canvas. Yet by reminding us that the absence 
of evidence is a risky foundation for historical constructions, she bids us wonder 
whether she herself represents but one contour of a richer—and perhaps older- 
landscape that remains as yet otherwise undiscovered. As noted above, it is not 
unlikely that some of the smashed votive figurines from Enkomi were indeed 
lyre-players. 42 And with several LBA cylinder seals showing infinite processions 
or ring-dances, one readily assumes musical accompaniment that is simply not 
depicted. 43 

Now it does seem clear that several IA round-based lyres from Philistia 
and Cilicia—other areas of the twelfth-century Aegean diaspora—do indicate 
an Aegean ethnic presence and/or cultural memory. 44 In the Levant especially, 
an unambiguous Aegean interpretation becomes much more compelling, 
given that ‘eastern’ knr-type lyres are otherwise so dominant. I have already 
mentioned the cult-stand from Ashdod with its ‘Canaanite orchestra’—where, 
however, the lyre is not the Canaanite form one expects. 45 The piece adds valu¬ 
able nuance to the monochromatic representation of Philistine religion in the 
Biblical narratives, which do not distinguish it from the surrounding Canaanite 
environment. 46 A tenth-century seal from the same site shows a seated musician 


40 See pl07-lll. 

41 [Apollodoros] Library 3.14.3, with the parallel in Servius Auctus on Vergil Eclogues 10.18. See 
further p504 and n60. Others would connect this myth with traditions of‘sacred prostitution’ at 
Paphos (HC:71nl), but this leaves the Egyptian facet unexplained. 

42 See p242. 

43 See p397. 

44 Locally produced LH IIIC ‘Mycenaean’ pottery appears in considerable quantity in Cilicia at this 
time (most conspicuously at Tarsus, with nearly 900 shards, but at Mersin and Kazanli as well). 
This material is often dismissed on the ‘pots are not people’ argument (e.g. Vanschoonwinkel 
1990:190-192). But Birney 2007 has shown that the shapes are consistent with domestic use, not 
mercantile activity, a conclusion supported by other finds of domestic application. It is therefore 
clear that there was early Aegean settlement here. 

45 See pl57 and cf. AMEL:99-100. 

46 See generally Machinist 2000. 
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Figure 23 Lyre-player seal, Ashdod, ca. 1000. Jerusalem, IAA 91-476. 
Drawn from Dothan 1971, pi. XLIX.7. 


also with round-based lyre (Figure 23), 47 and another such instrument is held by 
a terracotta figurine from the same site, about a century later. 48 

Equally remarkable musical evidence is found in the reliefs of Karatepe, the 
eighth-century Cilician site whose inscriptions celebrate the restoration of the 
House of Mopsos to power over the Danunians in a kingdom called Hiyawa. The 
latter name is a normal Luwian truncation of Ahhiyawa, and is to be connected 
somehow with the Aegean/Mycenaean state of this name with which the 


47 Dothan 1971 1:138-139, 2:162-163 and fig. 76.1, pi. 69.7; Keel 1997:666-667 and fig. 15, with 
further bibliography. 

48 Dothan 1971 fig. 62.1, pi. 55.1; Dothan 1982:249 and pi. 35; SAM:159 no. 123. 
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Figure 24 Juxtaposition of'western' and 'eastern' lyres. Orthostat relief, 
Karatepe, ca. 725. Drawn from Akurgal 1962 fig. 142. 


Hittites periodically clashed in western Anatolia. 49 The bilingual inscriptions 50 
record two forms of the name Mopsos—Luwian Muksas and Phoenician Mps— 
which exhibit divergent outcomes of a more ancient labiovelar; this allows 
reconstruction of a name that is indeed found in Linear B texts as Mo-qo-so 
(/Mok u sos/J. Whether this is Greek or Anatolian in origin, it was certainly at home 
in the Mycenaean world. The simplest explanation is therefore that the later 
Greco-Anatolian traditions about the migration of Mopsos/Moxos—to “Cilicia 
and Syria, even as far as Phoenicia”—do accurately reflect population move¬ 
ments at the end of the LBA. 51 Given this, it is most striking to see, in a banquet 
scene symbolizing renewed political harmony after civil war, a round-based lyre 


49 See above pl3n64, 348n63. The Luw. aphaeresis of Ahhiyawa > Hiyawa is already attested in 
a LBA text (Singer 2006:242-262, especially 25l), and recurs in an eighth-century inscription 
from qinekoy, Cilicia (Tekoglu and Lemaire 2000, especially 968-972). 

50 For the Karatepe texts (KAI 26; ANET:653-654; CS 2 no. 21 and 3l), see now W. Rollig in qambel 
1999:50-81 (cf. 108-110) for the Phoenician text (with philological commentary supplementing 
Bron 1979), and Hawkins 2000 no. 1.1 for the Luwian text (with extensive earlier bibliography). 

51 Strabo 14.4.3: tout; 5e Xaovq pera Mo^ou rov Taupov uTicpGcvraq roue; pev ev IlapcpuAi'a peTvai 
roue; 5 ev Kpuia'a pepiaGrjvcn xai Zupia pexpi kcu Ooivixpc;. Whether or not Mopsos was an histor¬ 
ical individual is another question. Representative recent discussions are Finkelberg 2005:150- 
152; Jasink and Marino 2007; Oettinger 2008; Hawkins 2009:165-166; Lopez-Ruiz 2009. Most of the 
primary sources are collected in Houwink ten Cate 1961:44-50. 
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juxtaposed with a model of Syro-Anatolian type (Figure 24). 52 There seems little 
doubt that the former derives from Aegean tradition in the region, among the 
people whose designation “Half-Achaeans” ( Hypakhaioi ) was already obsolete in 
the time of Herodotos. 53 

These Aegean lyres in diaspora contexts are not merely potent symbols of 
ethnic memory. They were an essential tool for its preservation. The Karatepe 
reliefs powerfully illustrate what is anyway a natural supposition—that Aegean 
migration deeds were sung not only or even primarily in Greece, but ‘on the 
ground’ within and between diaspora communities. 

A comparable situation on Cyprus must account for at least some of the 
many legends about migration to the island after the Trojan War; Teukros at 
Salamis and the Arcadian Agapenor at Paphos are two of the more compel¬ 
ling examples (see Chapter 14). I shall therefore begin surveying the island’s 
round-based lyres from what is at once the earliest such representation, and 
that which permits the most viable sub-Mycenaean interpretation. Even here, 
however, ‘Greek’ and ‘Cypriot’ cannot be entirely distinguished. So this case will 
also serve as an a fortiori caution against overly Hellenocentric readings of the 
abundant later material. 

Cypriot Lyres Between East and West 

The piece in question is an eleventh-century kalathos from Kouklia/Old Paphos, 
roughly the same date and place as the Opheltas obelos that first documents 
Greek on the island. 54 In one frame, a warrior with a sword holds a round-based 
lyre and parades or dances (Figure 25). In another, a man probably sacrifices 
a goat or ram on an altar by a tree. The vase belongs to a group of eleventh- 
tenth century pictorial pottery used (among other objects) as status symbols 
in Mycenaean-style tombs of the period. 55 Figurative painting alternates with 
geometric decoration; on the whole the lack of precise Aegean parallels for 
their iconographical repertoire makes it best to describe them as ‘Cypriot’. 
Yet a subset contains representations of warrior or hunter figures, armed and 
engaged in activities described as “macho” or “heroic,” and novel with respect 


52 HKm 73 and pi. 14-15 no. 43-44. The Syro-Anatolian lyre is well paralleled by an instrument 
from the Zincirli reliefs: HKm pi. 13 no. 39, and the Hittite precedent in pi. 9 no. 28.3. 

53 Hypakhaioi: Herodotos 7.91. Cf. Lanfranchi 2005:482; Oettinger 2008:66n9. 

54 Nicosia, Kouklia T.9:7, proto-bichrome kalathos, LCIIIB: CCSF 1:5, 2:1-3; Iacovou 1988:72 (Cat. no. 
29), fig. 66-70. For the obelos, see pl4. 

55 Coldstream 1989, especially 330-331 (eleventh-century chamber-tombs with long dromoi have 
higher concentration of status symbols than other burial types, and appear in areas of later 
Greek-speaking kingdoms); cf. Rupp 1985:126-127; Sherratt 1992:330. 
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Figure 25 Warrior-iyrist. Proto-bichrome kalathos from Kouklia, 
eleventh century (LCIIIB). Cyprus Museum, Nicosia, Kouklia T.9:7. 
Drawn from CCSF 1:5, 2:1-3. 


to earlier Cypriot iconography. 56 One striking case shows a man drinking from a 
kylix and holding a figure-eight body shield—an armament that was “uniquely 
Aegean with a history of apparently potent symbolism,” since it had gone out 
of actual use centuries earlier. 57 Sherrat attractively reads this is “a symbol of a 
specifically Aegean, Greek-speaking past... being used to analogise and define 
the present.” 58 

The Kouklia kalathos may well convey a comparable message, resonating 
with a traditional topos of Greek poetry, and especially epic—the bifurcation 
and/or conflation of warrior and singer, familiar from Achilles singing Idea 


56 Sherratt 1992:332-333. 

57 Iacovou 1988:71 (Cat. no. 15), fig. 34; Sherratt 1992:335 (quotation). 

58 Sherratt 1992:336. 
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andron on his lyre and Odysseus stringing his bow like an expert lyrist his instru¬ 
ment. 59 This vase is the best evidence we are likely to get of a sub-Mycenaean 
epic tradition flourishing in Cyprus. 60 Yet its Aegean aspects are not incompat¬ 
ible with Coldstream’s apt comparison to “Kinyras himself” on the strength 
of the vase’s Paphian provenance. 61 Sherrat qualified this by stressing stylistic 
differences from other LBA Cypriot musical representations (the harps on 
the Kourion stands: see Chapter 15) and the instrument’s presumed Aegean 
morphology. If he “is intended to represent Kinyras,” she wrote, “then it is a 
quite different Kinyras ... the more recognisably Greek version of himself... the 
appropriation and transformation of an element of common Cypriot ‘history’ 
into something intended to be identified as peculiarly Greek-Cypriot.” 62 

While Sherrat’s emphasis on hybridity offers a useful way forward for 
considering Cypriot lyre morphology more generally, note that even her reading 
begs the question of whether these round-based instruments were, or were not, 
a novelty of Aegean immigration. S. Deger-Jalkotzy saw a further Aegean marker 
in the tassels on the Kouklia musician’s sword, comparing a similarly adorned 
weapon on a potsherd (LH IIIC) from sub-Mycenaean Lefkandi on Euboea. 63 Yet 
much the same streamers grace the lyrist on the eleventh-century ‘Orpheus 
jug’ from Megiddo (Figure 13) and another non-musician figure from the same 
site. Any Philistine/Aegean explanation of the Orpheus jug must account for 
the even stronger Canaanite elements of its style and iconography. Not least is 
the knr-shape of the instrument itself, which makes this figure more obviously 
a ‘kinyras than his counterpart at Old Paphos. 64 

A third Aegean lyre-marker proposed by Deger-Jalkotzky, not found in the 
Kouklia kalathos, is the ‘zigzag’ arms of several Mycenaean-Minoan images, 65 
and two EIA Cypriot representations. One is on a late tenth-century vase from 
the necropolis of Kaloriziki (Kourion area), which in another panel shows the 


59 Homer Iliad 9.189 (with [Plutarch] On Music 1145f), cf. 13.730-731; Odyssey 21.406-411 (for which 
see p387 and n99); Terpandros 5 (Gostoli); Arkhilokhos 1 West IEG; Alkman 41 PMGF; Pindar 
Olympian 1.1-12; Euripides fr. 759a.l622-1623 TGF; cf. Plato Laws 804d; Plutarch Lykourgos 21.4; 
Moralia 238b; etc. For the motif, see further Moulton 1977:145-153; Thalmann 1984:170-184; 
Goldhill 1991:1-68; Franklin 2003:297-301. It is still found in one version of the medieval epic 
Digenes Akrites (4.396-435, Grottaferrata codex: Mavrogordato 1956): the hero Actppdvei Kcri 
KiGapav ... KaAAiara 5’ ETiEraxiSeuTO ev pouaiKoTq opyavoiq (397-399), ktA. 

60 Franklin 2014:214-216. 

61 Coldstream 1989:330-331; cf. Paleocosta 1998:56. 

62 Sherratt 1992:337. 

63 Deger-Jalkotzy 1994:21 and 18 fig. 4.3. This figure did not necessarily carry a lyre. 

64 See pl59-161. 

65 Deger-Jalkotzy 1994:18 fig. 4 (cf. already Aign 1963:352); SIAG:16 fig. 2b (Chania), 18 fig. 3b 
(Tiryns). 
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same (or similar) figure pouring a libation; together the images indicate a ritual 
involving music and drinking, whether symposium, funerary rite, or some 
combination (Figure 5.5n and 20). 66 The other is the famous Hubbard amphora 
(Famagusta district, ca. 800), a longtime centerpiece of the Cyprus Museum 
(Figure 26 = 5.5p). 67 Markoe convincingly explicated the funerary symbolism of 
its scenes, in which the deceased, enthroned amid symbols of death and rebirth, 
is honored by a lyric choral ritual. 58 This is a striking parallel to the Rap’iu text 
from Ugarit, with its kinnaru -led musical ensemble regaling the underworld 
king who is closely associated with royal ancestor cult. 59 The Hubbard vase, with 
its well-paralleled Syro-Anatolian and Egyptian iconographic elements going 
back to the MBA, offers little contextual purchase for interpreting the musi¬ 
cian’s instrument as Aegean’ rather than ‘Cypriot’. 

Indeed, two southeastern Anatolian cylinder seals, not noticed by Deger- 
Jalkotzky,also show lyres with both round base and zigzag arms (Figure 4.5d, 5e). 70 
These seals are now dated to ca. 1800, and can no longer be explained through 
Aegean diaspora. 71 Clearly the combination of round-base and zigzag arms was 
an early areal attribute spanning the Aegean and eastern Mediterranean. 72 
Note too several further third-millennium Syro-Anatolian lyre-representations 
whose bases are rather indeterminate between round and flat; or which seem 
flat-based while having slightly zigzag arms (Figure 4.1c, le-f, 5a-c). Their rela¬ 
tionship to the more rigidly defined ground of ‘East’ and ‘West’ is anything but 
clear. 73 Do they constitute a chronological transition from one to the other? A 
geographical one? Both? Their temporal and geographic distribution makes it 
perfectly possible that some at least went by a form of the word knr, despite not 
closely resembling the (mainly second-millennium) instruments we normally 
associate with that word. 74 


55 Nicosia, Kaloriziki Tomb 11 no. 5: Dikaios 1936-1937:71; Rutten 1939:442; CCSF 1:33, 2:97-98 
(no. IX.l). 

57 Hubbard amphora: Nicosia, 1938/XI-2/3: Dikaios 1936-1937; CCSF 1:8-9, 2:7-9. 

58 Markoe 1988. 

59 RS 24.252 = KTU/CAT 1.108. See pl34-141. 

70 For these seals and their interpretation, see p517. 

71 Collon 1987:43 no. 148 (correcting Porada 1956:204). The challenge these posed to an exclusively 
Aegean interpretation was recognized by SIAG:9 (even on the basis of their former dating to 
ca. 1200). 

72 Li Castro and Scardina 2011; similarly DCPIL:47-49: “The trait began already at Tarsus and 
Mardin ... before its association with the Aegean, i.e., this trait was integral to round-based lyres 
at their very their inception.” 

73 DCPIL:47, is appropriately agnostic on their affiliation. Li Castro and Scardina 2011:211 (with fig. 
13-15) decline to address them as being too vaguely rendered. 

74 I include here the Hattic/Hittite form in z- and cognates: p55, 89-90. 
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Figure 26 Hubbard amphora, Famagusta district, ca. 800. Cyprus Museum, 
Nicosia, 1938/XI-2/3. Drawn from CCSF 1.8-9, 2.7-9. 


And so while Lawergren’s distinction between ‘eastern’ and ‘western’ lyre- 
morphology remains broadly valid, it is not clear just where the line should be 
drawn. Cyprus falls precisely within the ‘disputed’ area. If we persist in equating 
‘western’ with Greek/Aegean and ‘eastern’ with Canaanite/Phoenician, the 
island becomes a passive matrix for the implantation of foreign lyric identi¬ 
ties—an idea not merely politically objectionable, but inherently implausible. 

To be sure, there must indeed have been a time when lyres were new to the 
island. But given the high antiquity of chordophones in the Aegean, Anatolia, 
and larger ANE, we cannot definitely conclude that lyres first arrived only in 
the fourteenth-century (our ‘lost daughter’), or that their morphology was only 
ever that of the Levant. For all we know, some more rounded shape had been 
current well beforehand, and even went by a name prefiguring kinyra. At this 
point, all options must be kept open. 
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While an Aegean musical presence on EIA Cyprus is certainly not to 
be denied, and an important sub-Mycenaean ‘lyric’ component is perfectly 
plausible, 75 the round-based lyres are not as diagnostic as generally supposed. 
Contextual details of the Kouklia kalathos can indeed confirm an Aegean 
cultural perspective. But even here we must resist segregating Greek from pre- 
Greek. And the Anatolian seals gravely undermine an Aegeocentric explanation 
of the IA Kaloriziki and Hubbard lyrists, which are just as likely to perpetuate an 
old insular tradition with broader areal connections. 

We must seriously consider, therefore, whether the round-based lyres of IA 
Cyprus were in fact, morphologically and culturally, Cypro-Aegean hybrids; and 
whether similar instruments already inhabited the pre-Greek island. This hypoth¬ 
esis solves several problems in a stroke. First, it accounts for the early ubiquity of 
round-based lyres in the popular medium of votive-figurines. 76 Second, it allows 
for the rich non-Aegean iconographic and cultic elements in the relevant repre¬ 
sentations (Hubbard amphora and the pieces discussed in Chapter 10). Finally, 
while these lyres would no longer be unambiguous Aegean ethnic markers, they 
would remain compatible with early Aegean cultural expression in a ‘colonial’ 
environment, if other elements justify the reading (Kouklia kalathos). 

Ethnicity and Musical Identity in the 
Cypro-Phoenician Symposium Bowls 

Our new kinynstria also complicates the ‘eastern’ lyres of the Cypro-Phoenician 
phialai. Did Fevantine morphology disappear in the less cosmopolitan EIA, to 
return with ninth-century Phoenician colonization? Or was there a continuous 
tradition, as yet unrepresented archeologically? Here the early votive-figurines 
are again important, but difficult to interpret (Figure 27a-d). Their soundboxes, 
though roughly-formed with a small band of clay, are on the whole distinctly 
round. Yet their arms vary between perpendicular (as in Aegean instruments) 
and divergent (as often with Fevantine). Are these differences mere habits of 


75 Franklin 2014. 

75 The best discussion known to me of lyre-playing female figures is Monloup 1994:109-117, 
on those from Salamis. But I disagree with her view that the rounded Cypriot lyres normally 
represent tortoiseshell instruments; the clearer lines of limestone sculpture show that this is 
generally not the case. Tortoiseshell-lyres are indeed occasionally attested, but most of these 
are comparatively late; and while examples include votive figurines (e.g. Cesnola 1894, pi. 
XXXIV no. 285), they are often found in fairly clear Greek iconographic contexts (imported 
Attic black-figure, white-ground lekythos: Karageorghis 2002a:126 no. 146; limestone statue of 
Apollo, Salamis, ca. 450: Yon 1974:21-25 (no. 5), fig. 12 and pi. 3; Cesnola 1885, pi. LXXIV, 476-479 
(sympotic sarcophagus scene, ca. 500-450) = Myres 1914:226-229 no. 1364 = Karageorghis et al. 
2000:204-206 no. 331 = Aspects:210-211 no. 208, fig. 224; cf. Karageorghis 2002a:154-155 no. 192; 
Sophocleous 1985:157 and pi. XXXVII.3-4, with further references. 
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Figure 27 Cypriot votive figurines with variety of lyre shapes (scale not uniform). 

27a (Cypro-Archaic, unprovenanced) = London, BM 1876/9-9/90, drawn from CAAC 
IV:I(v)4. 27b (Cypro-Archaic, Lapethos) = London, BM 1900.9-3.17, drawn from 
CAAC Va:I(xi)i.67. 27c (Cypro-Archaic, unprovenanced) = Cyprus Museum, Nicosia, 
inv. B192a, drawn from CMC Va:I(xi)i.71.27d (Cypro-Archaic, Kourion) = University 
Museum, Philadelphia no. 54-28-109, drawn from CMC IV:I(v)3. 27e (Hellenistic, 
Cythrea), MMA accession no. unknown, drawn from Cesnola 1894, pi. XXXIV no. 282. 
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workshop production, or do they reflect significant ethno-musical distinc¬ 
tions? In at least one case a definite squiggle has been introduced, presumably 
corresponding to the ancient zigzag element discussed above. 77 Other exam¬ 
ples, rather indeterminate between round and flat bases, could be dismissed as 
aberrations of mass production. 78 Coming down to the Cypro-Archaic period, a 
handful of examples from Lapethos, an area with Phoenician associations, have 
clearly divergent arms (Figure 27b, c). 79 In other cases, including more carefully 
crafted votives of the Cypro-Classical period, one does find a few examples with 
quite rectangular frame, and/or with arms flaring outwards (Figure 27d). 80 All 
told it would appear that we must allow for ongoing Cypro-Levantine hybrids 
alongside Cypro-Aegean. Whether these can be pushed back across the period 
ca. 1200-900 is not entirely clear, though it would not be surprising in light of 
our new kinyristria. 

What is certain is that the island had developed distinctive instruments 
by the ninth-century, when Phoenician colonists brought their own contem¬ 
porary models, as shown in the Cypro-Phoenician symposium bowls ( phidlai ). 
These objects, manufactured from ca. 900-600 BCE, have been found far and 
wide, including Cyprus, Greece (especially Crete), Iraq (Nimrud), Italy (espe¬ 
cially Etruria), Iran, and Israel. 81 Despite the lack of examples from Phoenicia 
itself—excavation has been minimal at most major sites—early production 
centers must have been located there. 82 It has also been possible, especially by 
comparison with the Nimrud ivories, to distinguish broadly between Phoenician 
and North Syrian traditions (in this and other media) on stylistic and technical 
grounds—with the former more obviously Egyptianizing and favoring more 


77 CAAC II:LGA[iii]5, pi. XXXV.5, classified here as CG I (ca. 1050-950), but apparently re-dated in 
Aspects:101 by association with LGA[iii]6, which is moved to CG III (900-750). 

78 CAAC Va:Il[xiv]l and 3; Vb:VIIl[iii]l9, 21. See also Monloup 1994 no. 406, with comment on 110 
about probable distortions introduced by the moulding technique. 

79 See for instance CAAC Va (Cypro-Archaic), female lyrists: l[xi]i.67, 70 and 77 (Lapethos); 71-73 
(unknown provenance); Yon and Caubet 1988b:4-5 no. 11, pi. II (female lyrist, Lapethos). An 
earlier possibility is CAAC II: LGC1, a sidesaddle lyrist-horseman from Palaipaphos-Skales (Cypro- 
Geometric II—III). 

80 Coroplastic examples are CAAC IV:l[v]3, Cypro-Archaic, Kourion, sanctuary of Apollo Hylates; 
the lyre, which is carefully rendered, has a flat-base and tapering arms. Also n.b. my Figure 18 
(autopsy 7/2015). In limestone, Hermary 1989:388 no. 791 (Louvre AM 2987), Golgoi, female, ca. 
575; also 388 no. 792 (Louvre N 3522), female, ca. 550 (note the nearly horizontal playing posi¬ 
tion, typical of the Levant). Cf. Monloup 1994:111 and n2, possible Syrian influence here and the 
close parallel of the Canaanite figurine from Kamid el-Loz: DCPIL, fig. lo = my Figure 4.1o. 

81 I follow Markoe’s catalogue numbers in PBSB where possible. The literature is enormous. A good 
doxographic survey is Neri 2000:3-13; cf. Falsone 1988:95. 

82 Falsone 1988. 
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Figure 28 Cypro-Phoenician symposium bowl from Idalion, ca. 825. 
New York, MMA 74.51.5700. Drawn from PBSB Cy3. 


symmetrical, balanced compositions. 83 There are, however, a number of inter¬ 
mediate examples. 84 

Establishing more precise geographic origins for specific bowls is famously 
difficult, with many factors in play. Plunder, deportation of craftsman, and willful 
hybridity underlie the rich, complex evidence from Nimrud. Itinerant/immi- 
grant craftsman and local imitation are often supposed, especially for Crete and 
Italy/Etruria. 85 And the bowls were subject to wide circulation through the usual 

83 Barnett 1939, etc.; Winter 1976:6-11; Falsone 1988:80-81 with references. 

84 Cf. Winter 1987, identifying an intermediate ‘South Syrian’ style of ivory carving, which she 
convincingly connects with Aramaean Damascus. 

85 Neri 2000:3-13; Markoe 2003; Falsone 1988:94-95. 
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mechanism of elite exchange and desire for luxury imports. 86 But some broad 
correlations are possible between distribution and known historical phases. 
Winter’s vision of an exclusive ninth-century Greco-North Syrian market 87 was 
clouded by early new finds from Lefkandi (ca. 900) and Crete, which indicate 
parallel Phoenician activity. 88 It remains the case, however, that the devasta¬ 
tions of Sargon (722-705) effectively terminated the older North Syrian trade 
westward. 89 The more symbiotic Assyrian policy towards the coastal cities 
enabled the Phoenician schools to continue their development and circulation. 
This later phase coincides with Phoenician colonial ventures in the West, the 
regular appearance of bowls in Italy and Etruria, and the use of Spanish silver 
for the phialai. 90 

It has long been recognized that some portion of the bowls must have been 
produced on Cyprus. 91 Not only have many been found there, but some depict 
known items of Cypriot material culture, including ceramic vessels (Figure 28) 92 
and wheeled vehicles. 93 Moreover, several contain Greek inscriptions in Cypro- 
Syllabic script. While inscriptions might be added secondarily to imported 
bowls, in one case (Cyll, Kourion) the owner’s name was clearly engraved at 
the time of manufacture, accommodated by the surrounding imagery. 94 Last but 
not least, Cyprus is the only area that has produced finds, in both votive and 
funerary contexts, throughout the lifecycle of the bowls. 95 

With this we may turn to the substantial subset of bowls containing musical 
scenes (Figures 29, 30). The basic motif is generally seen as a celebration of 
Astarte/Aphrodite’, 96 representing a multi-stage festival involving choral 
song by cultic groups around a divine image. 97 The singers supported 
by the fourth-century Astarte temple at Phoenician Kition are a much- 
cited comparandum. 98 One finds various combinations of god, altar, and/or 


86 Vella forthcoming. 

87 Winter 1976:11-22; more broadly Winter 1988, especially 356-365. 

88 Falsone 1988:106; Popham 1995; Neri 2000:12; Markoe 2003:211. 

89 Winter 1976:17-20. 

90 Falsone 1988:105-106; Neri 2000:4-5. 

91 Gjerstad 1946; PBSB:6-9; Falsone 1988:94-95. 

92 See Gjerstad 1946:5, 7, diagnosing Cypriot pottery and dress in Cy3 (idalion, his Proto-Cypriote 
I class, which otherwise exhibits clear North Syrian stylistic traits: Falsone 1988:96) and Cy5 
(Kourion, Gjerstad’s Proto-Cypriote III). 

93 Culican 1982:14 (vehicles in outer band of Cyl3). 

94 Gjerstad 1946:12-16. 

95 Neri 2000:4-5 with her table. 

96 PBSB:59 (but cf. Winter 1990:241); Neri 2000:4-5; Fariselli 2007:13-14. G3, however, also appears 
to depict a male deity (PBSB:204). 

97 Fariselli 2007:13 (comparing cultic costumes of Cr7 and G8); Fariselli 2010:14-16. 

98 Amadasi and Karageorghis 1977 Cl (pl03-126). 
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Figure 29 'Eastern' lyres in the Cypro-Phoenician symposium bowls, 
ca. 900-600. Drawn from corresponding photos in PBSB. 





























Figure 30 'Western' lyres on the Cypro-Phoenician symposium bowls, 
ca. 750-600. Drawn from photos in PBSB. 
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offerings-table (Crll, Cy3, G3, G8, U6); a procession of usually female" musi¬ 
cians; dancers (Cr7, Cy3, G3); dancing musicians (U7, drummers); and offering- 
bearers (Cr7, Crll, Cy3?, Cy5, Cy6, Cy7?, G3, U6). All elements are rarely found 
together (G3?, Cy3); usually the scene is more or less abbreviated. 100 Where the 
goddess scene merges with royal and/or elite banquet (Cy5, Cy6), a hierogamic 
reading does seem plausible. 101 That interpretation is more elusive when the 
context is banquet alone (Cyl3, second band), although one might still fall back 
on ‘sacred festival’. 102 Sometimes a fragmentary context makes closer interpre¬ 
tation hazardous (Cy7, Cyl3, outer band). 103 

It will be seen from the clearly cultic scenes that the makeup of the 
‘orchestra’ is in principle very consistent, the full complement being lyre, 
double-pipe, 104 and hand-percussion (usually frame-drum). This combination 
has clear affinities with Levantine traditions going back to the LBA; compare 
the musician guilds of Ugarit, the Rap’iu text, and the musical prophets met 
by Saul. 105 Considerable variation in the order of musicians suggests that this 
element is insignificant. Emphasis is achieved rather by duplication and omis¬ 
sion. Thus U7, by showing only dancing drummers, spotlights this aspect/phase 
of ritual; but the orchestra is probably implied. From the remaining bowls, 
it is clear that lyres enjoyed some prominence. As Table 1 shows, lyres alone 
appear in every other clearly cultic case. Often more than one is depicted, 
recalling the massed kinnor groups of the Jerusalem temple (and, I shall argue, 
the kinyradai of Paphos). 106 By contrast, the double-pipe is never certainly 


99 As female cult scenes, see e.g. Karageorghis et al. 2000:187-188, on no. 306 (Cy3) = Aspects:112-113 
no. 84, fig. 97. Their gender is questioned by Burgh 2004:131-133 (on Cy3), who suggests inten¬ 
tional ambiguity; cf. Knapp 2011:125. Karageorghis 1999a:16 believes that, of the two mirrored 
groups now known to have graced the presumed royal banquet of Cy6, one was female and the 
other male. Fariselli 2007:ll-12nl0 notes the male pipers on Cy5 and Cyl3 (third band: reclining 
symposiast). 

100 Note the suggestion of Fariselli 2010:16 that the offering-bearers of Cy6 are also dancing. 

101 The argument for Cy5 hinges upon KuTtpopeSouoa (‘She Ruling Cyprus’) over the female figure; 
with ‘king’ perhaps over the male: Karageorghis 2002b:156 (with fig. 322), 177. Cy6 depends upon 
the addition of orgiastic-sympotic imagery: Karageorghis 1993. 

102 Neri 2000:3-4; Fariselli 2010:13-14. 

103 In these two cases, where mythological narratives are suspected, the musical processions may 
evoke an underlying ritual reality. Marquand 1887:225-226 wished to interpret the scenes of Cy7 
as the adventures of Kinyras himself, and its musical element as Adonis-like lament. 

104 Fariselli 2007:11 and n6 would see single-pipes on Cy5 and Cy7. But these are surely double, 
simply shown in parallel (as often in Greece); this seems guaranteed by Comp7, where the pipes 
diverge just enough to prove their doubleness. Her final single-pipe example (Cyl3, inner band) 
is more persuasive; but here the exceptional rustic context (played by stable-boy) only proves 
the rule that the more sophisticated cult-music used double-pipes. 

105 RS 24.252 = KTU/CAT 1.108; 1 Samuel 10:5-6. See further p421-424. 

106 See further pl34-135,156-157. Is it significant that no ‘western’ lyres are duplicated? Or is this 
due to the late, abbreviated iconography of those particular bowls? 
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multiplied, 107 and is sometimes omitted altogether. This cannot be coincidence, 
and we must conclude that lyres were especially prominent in the cult. Recall 
that the kinnaru alone was divinized at Ugarit. 


Bowl 108 

Find Spot 

Phase 109 

Ensemble 110 

Lyre Type 

OJA 

Lefkandi 

I ca. 900 

[?]/L/L/P 

E 

Comp7 

Golgoi, Cyprus 

10th century 

P/D/L 

E 

Cy3 

Idalion, Cyprus 

I ca. 825 

D/L/P 

E 

U6 

Luristan (?) 

I ca. 825 

D/L/L/P 

E 

Crll 

Mt Ida, Crete 

II-III 

L/L/L 

E 

G3 

Olympia 

II before 725 

P/D/L 

W 

G8 

Sparta (?) 

II before 725 

L/L/D/L 

E 

Cy6 

Kourion, Cyprus 112 

III early 7th 

D/L/P 

E 

Cy7 

Kourion, Cyprus 

III early 7th 

L/P/D(?) 

W 

Cy5 

Salamis, Cyprus 

IV later 7th 

D/P/L 

w 113 

Cyl3 

Kourion, Cyprus 

IV later 7th 

?/L/P(?) 114 

w 115 


Table 1. Lyre-Ensembles in the Cypro-Phoenician Symposium Bowls 


107 Fariselli 2007 (ll and n6, 12 and nl2) would see two pipers in Cy7, seemingly misreading the 
drawing in PBSB; a photograph (Karageorghis et al. 2000:186-187 no. 305) shows clearly that the 
leftmost figure has a round-based lyre, as Marquand 1887:326-328 already saw (for its telltale 
floral decor, see below). Cyl3 (second band) may have had two pipers; but the following figure 
is broken, and could have been lyrist or drummer. Even so, the bowl is very late, and we are at 
some remove from the basic cultic scene; the context is strongly sympotic, which accounts for 
the oddity of a reclining male piper and seated female drummer in the third band. 

108 By catalogue numbers in PBSB, except for OJA = Popham 1995. 

109 Markoe’s dating scheme in PBSB (used here) is, after close inspection, fundamentally compat¬ 
ible with Gjerstad 1946. Both are based on an assumed typological development towards greater 
complexity. But the reliability of this criterion is partially undermined by the existence of 
multiple workshops/sub-traditions, some potentially more conservative than others: Culican 
1982:22; also the critique of Winter 1990. 

110 Back to front: L = lyre; P = double-pipe; D = frame-drum. 

111 I retain Lawergren’s ‘eastern’ (E) and ‘western’ (W) without equating ‘western’ and ‘Aegean’ (see 
above). 

112 The ‘Kourion’ bowls come from Cesnola’s notorious horde, suspected of being a sensationalist 
assemblage by Cesnola himself; but Kourion may still be the general area of origin: PBSB:176-177. 

113 The instrument played by the hetaira (?) on the kline is quite ambiguous; but that of the proces¬ 
sional orchestra does seem round-based. 

114 See Culican 1982:15. 

115 Fariselli 2007 (l7n40) states that Culican 1982:15 detected a distinctly Assyrian character to the 
lyre in the outer band of Cyl3; hence she groups it with other ‘eastern’ examples (Crll, Cy3, U6). 
But Culican’s phrase “particularly Assyrian features” applies only to the player—an important 
distinction. That the lyre is in fact ‘western,’ as suggested by his drawing, is confirmed by its 
vertical orientation. 
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Figure 31 Ivory pyxis with lyre ensemble, Nimrud, North Syrian school, 
ninth-eighth century. Baghdad ND1642. Drawn from Mallowan 1966 fig. 168. 


As it happens, only the lyres exhibit clear morphological variety, between 
Lawergren’s ‘eastern’ and ‘western’ types. This evidence has been neglected in 
previous typological analyses of the corpus, even though “when neighboring 
cultures share the same symbols yet choose to represent them very differently, 
those differences should be culturally significant.” 116 Conversely musicologists 
have extracted the organological data from their larger iconographic contexts, 
without considering how the instruments support, complicate, or contra¬ 
dict prevailing classification schemes. The round-based lyres open analytical 
areas that evade the binary distinction between North Syrian and Phoenician 
schools (the instruments of these traditions being apparently too similar to 
differentiate). 117 


116 Winter 1976:20. 

117 Since minor variations are always attributable to different workshops. But this question may 
reward closer scrutiny: cf. p268 and nll8. 
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Figure 32 Sixth-century Egyptianizing limestone statue from Golgoi (?). 
New York, MMA 74.51.2509. Drawn from Aspects fig. 138. 


Note first that the eastern morphology dominates the early phases of 
Markoe’s typological scheme. With one exception (G3: see below), the Aegean 
(including Crete) has produced only eastern specimens. Cy3, also with eastern 
lyre, is again of North Syrian derivation, its instrument strikingly similar to that 
of the ivory pyxis from Nimrud (Figure 31), although its depiction of Cypriot 
vessel-forms strongly suggests an insular workshop. 118 Of Phoenician or inter¬ 
mediate style are OJA, Crll, G8. 


118 See p262n92. Nimrud pyxis (ND1642): Mallowan 1966:216, 218 fig. 168; assignment to North 
Syrian group: Barnett 1935:189. U6 is closely related to Cy3, but travelled to Iran. 
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By contrast the four ‘western’ examples (G3, Cy5, Cy7, Cyl3) come from 
phases II—IV, suggesting a secondary development. It can hardly be coincidence 
that three have been found on Cyprus itself. Here we must accept the sane 
principle that, “all other factors being equal, a trait or artifact type probably 
originated somewhere near the center of its distribution.” 119 This is confirmed 
by the presence of kypriaka in Cy5 and Cyl3. 120 Moreover, the instrument on 
Cy7 (ligure 30) has a decorative element on one of its arms that must corre¬ 
spond to the floral (papyrus?) detail found on lyres in the more refined lime¬ 
stone statuary of the Cypro-Archaic and -Classical periods—for example an 
Egyptianizing sculpture (ca. 575) said to be from Golgoi (the arm is topped by 
a lion or gryphon head: ligure 32). 121 These floral lyres are a vivid indication 
of a vibrant insular tradition going back to the Archaic period and doubtless 
beyond, 122 and call to mind early Cypriot singers like Stasinos and Stasandros. 123 
Note too that these Cypriot lyres are apparently smaller, by and large, than 
those in Archaic representations of clear Greek provenance. The same seems 
true of the Hubbard lyrist, whose instrument might otherwise appear some¬ 
what inexpertly rendered. 124 These impressions are corroborated by countless 
terracotta votives of the Cypro-Geometric and -Archaic periods, which invari¬ 
ably show quite small instruments. It is thus possible that their pitch-range 
was often somewhat higher than Greek models. 125 The way they are held is also 
distinctive, almost ‘cradling’ 126 


119 L. R. Binford, quoted by Winter 1990:14. 

120 See 262n92-93. 

121 MMA New York inv. no. 74.51.2509 (45.2 cm high): Cesnola 1885, pi. XII; Myres 1914:198 no. 1265; 
Karageorghis et al. 2000:132 no. 198, where the instrument is misidentified as a triangular harp 
(also Myres 1914:199 no. 1264; Aspects:147); Lawergren 1984:152n4 rightly recognized a round- 
based lyre with only the front portion sculpted. A comparable auAck;-player, probably also 
from Golgoi, was perhaps a companion piece: MMA inv. 74.51.2517; Myres 1914:198 no. 1264; 
Karageorghis et al. 2000:133 no. 199. A rather similar figure and lyre, but lacking the floral 
details, is Hermary 1989:284-285 no. 577, also dated to ca. 575. 

122 Note that floral/papyrus motifs are also seen in Egyptian instruments (see AEMI s.v. 
Decoration>floral); one, dated to the first quarter of the first millennium, is peculiar for its round 
base, and might be related to the Cypriot instruments: see AEMI:87, 91. Other Cypriot floral lyres: 
mould-made female figurine, possibly from Lapethos and dated to ca. 600-480 (Karageorghis 
et al. 2000:148-149 no. 227). Another such figure (tomb, Idalion) apparently held a ‘floral-post’ 
lyre; unfortunately the instrument is broken (Cesnola 1894, pi. V no. 29; cf. pi. XXXIV no. 287). 
An especially interesting example from the Hellenistic period shows the influence of the Greek 
kithara and/or contemporary Levantine specimens: see p278 and Figure 34. 

123 See p211 and further Franklin 2014:229-231. 

124 Cf. SIAG:9: its “size ... cannot be taken literally.” 

125 Cf. Monloup 1994:111. 

126 This is not to be confused with the term ‘cradle kithara’ (Wiegenkithara ) which M. Wegner intro¬ 
duced to describe the shape of round-based instruments in Attic art ca. 550-400—which appar¬ 
ently perpetuate the earlier so-called phorminx even as the flat-based concert kithara became 
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Figure 33 Cypro-Phoenician symposium bowl, before ca. 725. 
Olympia, Greece. Athens NM 7941. Drawn from PBSB G3. 


This clear evidence of local Cypriot preference in the phialai should be 
compared, and contrasted, with the numerous finds from Italy/Etruria where 
the cult-music type-scene is strikingly absent. 127 Its retention and develop¬ 
ment on Cyprus through the final typological phases must be due to the funda- 

the normal instrument of professionals (Wegner 1949:30-32; cf. SIAG:139). The insufficiency of 
this as a blanket term was noted by Lawergren 1985:27 et passim (cf. Lawergren 1984) in distin¬ 
guishing a species common to Attica, Etruria, and (western) Anatolia, which he dubbed the 
‘cylinder kithara’ on the basis of the small round discs which appear to be wedged between body 
and arm-bases. This feature is generally lacking from Cypriot lyres, which accordingly must be 
recognized as yet another species. 

127 This should be added to the evidence there for local preferences in iconography, adaptation 
to new materials, and reorientation of use/ideology: synopsis in Neri 2000:3-13, noting e.g. 
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mental importance there of ‘Aphrodite’/Astarte cult. 128 This also accounts for 
the ‘confrontation’ of ‘western’ and ‘eastern’ morphologies within an other¬ 
wise constant iconographic repertoire. For, while the Cypriot and Phoenician 
versions of the goddess were readily identifiable in broad terms (hence the 
shared iconography), 129 the respective cultural spheres maintained separate 
senses of identity (whence the variation of detail). 

Undoubtedly the morphological distinction implies complex social percep¬ 
tions that developed and shifted, on a regional basis, with changing Phoenician 
political fortunes and other demographic trends. While most such nuances now 
escape us, they should be recognized as ‘known unknowns’ that can at least 
help us frame relevant questions. What should we make, for instance, of Cy6, 
which, though presenting an ‘eastern’ instrument, carries a Greek inscription 
in the Cypro-Syllabic script, while its find location (Kourion) is not especially 
distinguished as an area of Phoenician settlement? Is it significant that the later 
typological phases are represented on Cyprus by only a single eastern spec¬ 
imen? Should the presence of an early ‘eastern’ example at Idalionbe connected 
with Levantine metal-hunting in the Troodos foothills? Should we associate 
the unusual model from Golgoi with the undeciphered language there? 130 Or 
does elite exchange render any such regional analysis futile within the island? 
After all, while the iconographic distinction between contemporary Cypriot 
and Syro-Levantine lyres is clearly intentional and culturally significant, each 
bowl enjoyed a life of its own, and there is no practical basis for segregating one 
ethnicity from another in a bowl’s after-market existence. On the contrary, Cy6 
suggests a quite general intermingling of Cypriots of all ethnic backgrounds in 
the context of elite drinking rituals during the eighth and seventh centuries. 

The Olympia bowl (Figure 33) is the only ‘western’ lyre found in Greece 
itself. But this is no evidence of local manufacture for Aegean Greek consump¬ 
tion. Who would argue this for the other Aegean finds with ‘eastern’ lyres? 
Crll, one should note, contains a Phoenician owner’s inscription, and of course 
we now know that there was an important Phoenician presence on Crete at 
Kommos. To be sure, the Lesbian poet Alkaios (ca. 600) knew of the ‘Phoenician 
lyre’ ( phoinix , presumably in a sympotic context). But it is precisely the exotic 
nature of both bowl and instrument that best accounts for their presence in 
the Aegean and the poetics of Alkaios (see further below). The Olympia bowl is 

emphasis on martial themes and exclusively funerary find-contexts; Markoe 2003:213-215 
(materials/media). 

128 For which see generally Karageorghis 1977; Karageorghis 2005. 

129 A third-century Phoenician inscription from Paphos commemorates some dedication to 
“Paphian Astarte” ( ] strt pp[ ): Masson and Sznycer 1972:p81-86; Bonnet 1996:160; Lipinski 
2004:106; Kypris: 42. 

130 See p339, 350. 
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therefore most economically explained in the same terms, with the exception 
that it must be traced to an extra-Aegean source where round-based lyres were 
indeed established. Once again the obvious candidate is a Cypriot workshop. 
Stylistically the bowl seems to stand midway between the North Syrian and 
Phoenician schools. 131 That it is inscribed with an Aramaean name is not prob¬ 
lematic, given that Cy3, though produced locally, adheres to the North Syrian 
style (see above). Moreover, the island has produced a number of early (eighth- 
seventh century) inscriptions in non-Phoenician Semitic languages, attesting 
“the strong interaction among peoples on the island.” 132 The bowl then came 
through elite circulation to Greece, where the lyre’s broad similarity to contem¬ 
porary Aegean instruments would have made it both exotic and familiar— 
though of course how it passed from Aramaean hands to its final deposition at 
Olympia remains a mystery. 

Thus, in the symposium bowls too the ‘western’ lyre-morphology presents 
a distinctly Cypriot aspect. With their temple-orchestra deployment, these 
instruments are a world apart from the Aegean. But despite the clear kinship 
of this performance tradition with the Levant, we need not dismiss its insular 
manifestation as secondary and derivative; nor assume that it dates only from 
the Phoenician colonial period. This may well be a mirage of the phialai and 
novel iconographic fashions. Historical connections with Syro-Levantine cult 
practice, in my view, must be traced to the LBA (see Chapter 15), although one 
may allow a syncretic reconvergence in the ninth-eighth centuries. 

The Second-Millennium Adaptation of Kinyra 

The natural implication of our new ‘lost daughter’ is that one or more pre- 
Greek forms of the word knr was/were already current on the LBA island, and 
persisted into the IA as Greek-Cypriot kinyra. There would remain a certain 
dissonance between the dominant round-based Cypriot morphology and the 
Syro-Levantine shapes with which one usually associates knr. Some may there¬ 
fore suspect that both morphology and word disappeared from Cyprus after the 
LBA, to reappear with Phoenician settlement in the ninth century. Nevertheless, 
I believe this hypothesis of‘double importation’ can be confidently rejected, at 
least as regards the word. 

131 Phoenician: Egyptianizing figures, vertical partition of space (cf. Falsone 1988:101). North Syrian: 
rendition of god(dess)/offering table motif, and central design (Frankfort 1970:327-328). 

132 Smith 2008:264-266 (quotation), with references. Of course we must remember that eighth- 
century Cilicia has also produced examples of‘western’ lyre-morphology in the Karatepe reliefs 
(see p251-253) and the Fyre-Player Group of Seals, which present complex interpretive chal¬ 
lenges (Chapter 2l). Nevertheless, a Cypriot origin for G3 remains the best explanation given the 
parallels of Cy5, Cy7, and Cyl3. 
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Certainly the symposium bowls leave no doubt that a ‘proper’ Phoenician 
dialect form with u ( *kinnur ) was known on Cyprus from at least ca. 900. 133 
Accordingly, some scholars believe this was when kinyra first came into Greek, 134 
just as Lawergren saw here the first arrival of Levantine lyres to the island. 
Proponents of these views also connect both ‘Gk.’ kinyra and Phoen. *kinnur (as 
opposed to Heb. kinnor ) with a first-millennium ‘Phoenician Shift’, whereby the 
inherited sound of the Canaanite Shift (a > o) further developed to u in various 
dialects; the evidence for this is a recurrent oscillation between o and u in the 
Assyrian, Greek, and Latin representation of Phoenician words and names. 135 

But neither of these points is decisive. First, the bowls are misleading. 
Consider that, if one were to judge from iconography alone, the bowls would 
suggest that ensemble playing was an innovation of the ninth century. But the 
Rap’iu text from Ugarit proves that this was not the case. 136 A novelty in artistic 
representation need not imply a corresponding novelty in what is represented. 

Nor can the Phoenician Shift be so rigidly applied. The evidence for LBA 
Canaanite vocalization is ambiguous, since neither the cuneiform of the Amarna 
letters (with transcriptions of Canaanite words and names), nor the special 
semi-syllabic Egyptian orthography used in the second millennium for writing 
foreign words (especially Canaanite), possessed separate signs for distinguishing 
o from u. 137 Therefore it is impossible to establish an exact value between o and u 
during the LBA, and it may in any case have varied by dialect. 

A valuable parallel here is Gk. khrysos (‘gold’), already attested in Linear B 
as ku-ru-so. The long upsilon reveals that this was borrowed from a Canaanite 
dialect form *harus(u), by contrast with Akk. and Ug. hurasu. 138 The Mycenaean 
form indicates that the Canaanite sound was closer to u than o, since these two 
values were distinguished in the Linear B syllabary. Even if this word entered 
Greek indirectly, with an intermediary language introducing an adjustment of 
o towards u, khrysos remains a clear case of the sound of the Canaanite Shift 


133 See p56-57. 

134 So Neil 1901:8; Albright 1964:171n47: “Greek kinyra ... itself a loan from Phoenician kinnur"; 
cf. YGC:144n91. 

135 YGC:144n91. For the phenomenon generally, Friedrich and Rollig 1970 §86; Friedrich et al. 
1999:41-42 (§79); Krahmalkov 2001:30-31 §2b (conditioned by stress and syllable-closing). 

136 See pl34-135. 

137 SL §21.3 and 21.9; cf. Huehnergard 2008:264. 

138 The Can. form *harus(u) is reconstructible from a PN at Ugarit (ha-ru-se-en-ni, with Hurr. suffix: 
Grondahl 1967:140; Sivan 1984:228) and vocalization of the Heb. cognate harus. See Szemerenyi 
1964:53-54 (viewing the reduction of the first syllable in Greek [harus- > xpua-] as a post- 
Mycenaean development, with Lin. B. ku-ru-so representing rather *xupuaoc;); Emprunts: 37-38; 
Szemerenyi 1968:195-196; Priebatsch 1980:317; Szemerenyi 1981:116; SL §65.6; CAD s.v. hurasu; 
DUL s.v. hrs. 
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reappearing elsewhere as u already in the LBA. And this makes a contemporary 
adaptation of kinyra perfectly possible. 

With kinyra, however, the Semitic original’s long penultimate vowel has 
been reduced—this time, certainly, due to the phonetic impact of an adapting 
language. 139 This would naturally occur in a tongue for which, unlike Greek, 
vowel length was not phonemic (that is, did not contribute to distinctions of 
meaning). Such was probably the case with the pre-Greek language(s) of the 
Aegean. 140 Whether the same was true on pre-Greek Cyprus is unclear, but E. L. 
Brown has reasonably suggested that kinyra could be due to “a mere underdif¬ 
ferentiation of the o vowel” in a “Cypro-Minoan model.” 141 Cyprus would indeed 
seem the obvious place for the adaptation, thanks to the prominent position 
occupied there by Kinyras and now “Our Kenyristes Apollo.” 142 Is it coincidence 
that Gk. myrrha has also lost its Semitic vowel-length, and is so closely associ¬ 
ated with Kinyras and Cyprus? 143 

Vital support for the LBA chronology proposed here comes from the PN 
Kinyras ( ki-nu-ra ) at Mycenaean Pylos; I shall explore the contextual details 
fully in Chapter 17, showing that a derivation from knr is indeed probable, and 
perfectly compatible with the special Cypriot associations I have proposed. 

So I find no positive linguistic reason to exclude a pre-Greek antecedent of kinyra 
from LBA Cyprus, and good circumstantial evidence to support the hypothesis. 
Moreover, it can be corroborated by an independent line of argument. 

As mentioned above, Alkaios (ca. 600) is our earliest source for an instru¬ 
ment called phoxnix, ‘the Phoenician (instrument)’. This and several related forms 
( phoinikion, lyrophomix, lyrophoinikion ) are mentioned by Herodotos, Aristoxenos, 
the Aristotelian Problems, and an array of later historiographical and lexical 
sources. Some kind of lyre is definitely intended, and the ancient authors draw 
connections with Phoenicia, Syria, and Libya (presumably vis-a-vis the Punic 
colonies in north Africa). 144 Now a general Greek awareness of Phoenician 


139 For the geminate -nn-, see p213-214. 

140 Beekes 2009:xx, xxxii §6.2. 

141 Brown 1981:397-398. 

142 Cf. Brown 1981:397-398. Baurain 1980b:ll-12 rightly stresses that Eteocypriot must have had 
a more important impact on ‘Greek’ Cypriot words than is generally recognized; but obviously 
I cannot agree with his derivation of ‘Kinyras’ from a hypothetical Eteocypriot form that was 
accidentally homophonous with WS knr, giving rise in later times to a false etymology from the 
lyre (8). 

143 See pl91n71 and 477. 

144 The surprisingly numerous sources are assembled by AGM:59 (for the accentuation cpofvi^, vs. 
cpom(; [LSj], cf. Naoumides 1968:272; West 1990:7). Those bearing most closely on the present 
discussion are Alkaios p. 507 Voigt = Campbell 1982-1993,1 fr. 424A; Herodotos 4.192; Athenaios 
637b (Phoenician origin, citing Ephoros FGH 70 F 4 and Skamon FGH 476 F 4); Juba FGH 275 F 15 
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instruments in the Archaic period is not in itself surprising. The discovery of 
the bowls in Aegean contexts is but one of many signs of an ongoing Phoenician 
cultural presence. Besides the stereotyped representation of the Phoenicians 
by Homer, 145 Sappho’s colorful description of Hektor and Andromakhe’s arrival 
at Troy amidst mingling myrrh, cassia, and frankincense—aromatics often 
imported via Phoenicia—is a good parallel for her countryman Alkaios’ famil¬ 
iarity with the phoinix. 146 The puzzle is rather that Greek sources never use 
kinyra in an unambiguously Phoenician context. Foreign instruments, admit¬ 
tedly, often received Greek nicknames (for instance paktis and trigonos, applied 
to harps arriving from points east). 147 Nevertheless one would really expect 
kinyra to have been mentioned somewhere among the numerous late Classical 
and Hellenistic sources that attest a general Greek interest in foreign instru¬ 
ments. 148 After all, the Phoenician nabla(s), sibling to the knr, enjoyed a vogue in 
the fourth-century, appearing several times in the fragments of Attic comedy, 
apparently as a novelty. 149 Kinyra, however, is missing even from the long list of 
foreign instruments drawn up by Aristoxenos around this same time—in which, 
however, he does include phoinix ! 150 

We must conclude therefore that, by phoinix, Alkaios and other Greeks 
meant precisely what a Phoenician would have called *kinnur—and not only 
Tyrians and Sidonians, but Phoenician Cypriots too. The absence of kinyra 
from Phoenician contexts, therefore, is strongly marked, and requires expla¬ 
nation. The word was somehow unavailable for designating the Phoenician 
instruments with whose name it was nevertheless cognate. Evidently kinyra 


(‘Syrian’ origin); Hesykhios s.v. A.upocpom£|- ei5oq Ki0dpac;. It is tempting to connect Herodotos’ 
statement that the instrument’s arms were made from Libyan antelope horns with the ‘eastern’ 
lyres of the Cypro-Phoenician bowls. This could explain first not only the pronounced curls of 
the arms, but also why they are often asymmetrical and different from bowl to bowl. Admittedly, 
these curls can be readily fashioned in wood, as one sees in the six surviving Levantine-style 
lyres from Egypt (see pl06). It may still be, however, that finely worked wooden instruments 
reproduced the lines of more rustic prototypes, just as a Greek concert kithdra s curving back 
sometimes evoked the humble tortoise whose carapace was used in early and amateur lyres. 

145 Winter 1995. 

146 Sappho 44.30. Phoenician link: Herodotos 3.111.2, cf. 3.107.1. For the origins and routes of these 
spices, Miller 1969:42-47,102-105 (frankincense and myrrh), 153-172 (cassia/cinnamon). 

147 Similarly one finds KA.£\Juap(3m and evvedxopSa in Aristoxenos’ list of foreign instruments (fr. 
97 Wehrli). By the later fourth century, the Greek formation ^aAxfjpiov (‘plucking instrument’) 
emerged as a generic term for ‘harp’ (AGM:74, with evidence for harps on 71-73), but could also 
be used to translate Heb. kinnor: see p47nl4, 194n43, 312nl88. The Archaic vogue for harps was 
seemingly stimulated by an Assyrianizing fashion in Lydia: Franklin 2008, especially 197-198. 

148 See especially the important surveys in Athenaios 174a-185a, 634c-637f. For the aap(3uxr|, 
va()Aa(<;), TiavSoupa, ylYYP 0 ^- an d variants, AGM:75-80. 

149 Nabla(s): Bayer 1968 (Greek sources, 108-110); AGM:77. Cf. p53, 58. 

150 Aristoxenos fr. 97 Wehrli = Athenaios 182f, reappearing at 636b in a discussion quoted from 
Phillis of Delos (FHG 4:476 fr. 2). 
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was already established in the Greek mind with different cultural associations, 
although of course this lexical situation must itself be sought at the edge of 
the Canaanite/Phoenician linguistic sphere. The solution to this puzzle is that 
the Cypriot kinyra, though distinct from the Greek kithara, was ‘Greek enough’ 
not to call for special comment. 151 If it seem strange that Alkaios and others 
be so attuned to intra-Cypriot organological nuances, consider that the Cypro- 
Phoenician symposium bowls present just such a careful distinction of Cypriot 
and Phoenician lyre-types. In other words, any awareness of Phoenician lyres in 
Archaic Greece (Alkaios, phialai ) will have been matched, a fortiori, by familiarity 
with models current among Greek-Cypriots. This is hardly surprising given the 
ongoing musical interaction between Cyprus and the Aegean, discussed above. 152 

It follows that kinyra was current on Cyprus prior to ca. 900, as already 
predicted. The round-based instruments whose popular Cypriot character is 
guaranteed by countless early terracotta votives, many predating the Phoenician 
colony period— these will be the lyres anciently known as kinyra. 153 There remains 
the discrepancy between these EIA Cypriot lyres and the shapes scholars usually 
associate with knr. But semantic/morphological shifts are quite common in the 
history of instruments. Many lyre names, for instance, persisted unchanged 
despite the almost universal transition to lutes in late antiquity and the early 
medieval period. 154 I have also emphasized that LBA Cyprus could easily have 
housed wider lyric variety than is yet attested, with older insular shapes akin 
to the traditions of EBA-MBA southern Anatolia and North Syria—the “lands 
around Cyprus.” As I stressed at the outset, 155 we must not be too categorical in 
assigning knr to one particular morphology. Its general applicability to the core 
Syro-Levantine types of the second and first millennia is of course undoubted. 
But we do not know how the correspondence of name and shape may have fluc¬ 
tuated along the cultural interfaces of the periphery at different periods. 

Conclusion 

This investigation, though raising many questions, has reached some defi¬ 
nite conclusions. Considerable minor variations in the early iconographical 
record attest both the internal diversity of the island’s lyric culture, and its 
overall distinctiveness as an insular tradition. There is no doubt that Aegean 


151 For this ‘same yet different’ quality of the pair, see further p47nl8,195n48, 215n64. 

152 See p211-213. 

153 Kinyra must therefore supersede the “lyre-cithare” used by Monloup 1994, Chapter 3, of Cypriot 
round-based lyres. 

154 See Appendix D. 

155 See p53. 
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Figure 34 Statue of female lyre-player with late floral-post lyre, Golgoi, 
Hellenistic. New York, MMA 74.51.2480. Drawn from Cesnola 1885 pi. cii no. 676. 
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and Levantine influences were important determining factors. But the island 
was more than a receptive matrix. While the pre-Greek period remains largely 
a blank, we must not rule out an early lyric tradition here which had already 
differentiated itself from the Levant before the fourteenth century and our long 
lost ‘daughter of Kinyras’. She, in any case, now makes it as certain as can be 
that the pre-Greek island had its own lyric tradition(s), and that some form of 
knr was already established in Cypriot usage, being applied to instruments of 
contemporary Levantine morphology and very possibly earlier insular types. 
Whether the Aegean influx induced a general transformation from ‘eastern’ 
to ‘western’ morphology, or whether round-based instruments were already 
established on the pre-Greek island alongside Levantine shapes, this pre-Greek 
lexical forerunner of kinyra persisted into the IA as the standard Greek-Cypriot 
word for ‘lyre’, being applied to the characteristically Cypriot instruments of the 
early votives; it thus resisted absolute identification with the models brought by 
Phoenician colonists ca. 900. Yet, given the vigorous display of contemporary 
Phoenician tradition in the symposium bowls and the Phoenicians’ ongoing 
cultural presence, one should not be surprised to find traces of Levantine lyre- 
morphology enduring into later times. I would therefore conclude by noting, 
besides the occasional votives mentioned above, 156 a particularly exquisite 
sculpted instrument of the Hellenistic period that maintains the Archaic tradi¬ 
tion of floral decoration (Figure 34). 157 One could attribute its flat base to the 
Greek kithara’s impact, but that outwardly flaring arms make ongoing Levantine 
influence equally likely or more so. 


156 See p260 and n80. 

157 Cesnola 1885, pi. cii no. 676; Myres 1914:190 no. 1238. For the tradition of floral decor, see p269. 
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Kinyras the Lamenter 

I N THE Gudea Cylinders, the ‘court’ of Ningirsu included two separate 
balang-gods, one overseeing music to “make the temple happy,” the other “to 
banish mourning from the mourning heart.” 1 This dichotomy, reflecting basic 
aspects of human experience and their musical expression, is also found in the 
evidence for Kinyras. We have seen that Kinyras was a performing guise for 
the Cypriot ‘kinyrists’ who played praise-hymns both in his own honor, and in 
the service of his master-god, the Cypriot ‘Aphrodite.’ Now we must consider 
Kinyras’ connections with lamentation-singing, specifically an early Cypriot 
threnodic tradition using—and sometimes perhaps purposefully eschewing— 
the kinyra. 

Those more familiar with the Greek world must recall that in Mesopotamia 
lamentation-singing was not always a personal affair responding to a specific 
event like the death of a child or spouse. It was also used to soothe a wrathful or 
grieving god, both apotropaically and in a crisis. The prophylactic mode was tied 
to regular calendrical occasions, but could also be dictated by specific events, 
including the building of temples and creation of cult-objects—two examples 
relevant to the Kinyras material. 2 The closest analogy in the Greek world, we 
shall see, are the seasonal threnodies allied to certain festivals and hero-cults. 

The first evidence for Kinyras the Lamenter comes from a set of mournful 
predicaments inflicted on and/or suffered by him and his children. These tragic 
plights typically yield some substance, object, or process connected with Cypriot 
cult—a clear indication that we are still a world apart from the Aegean, as was 
also suggested by the temple-orchestras of the Cypro-Phoenician symposium 
bowls. We must then assemble material that lets the kinyra and its cognates be 
linked to threnody, as this is the practical medium that must have produced the 
lamentable Kinyras myths, and to which they allude. This tradition can then be 
further illuminated by a passage of Herodotos, who refers to lamentation-songs 

1 See p26-33. 

2 See p29-30. 
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of Cyprus, Phoenicia, and Egypt which were essentially ‘the same’ as the 
Aegean ‘Linos-song’, for which we have much and early evidence. When kinyra- 
lamenting has been clarified as far as possible, we can complete our examina¬ 
tion of the Homeric variant discussed in Chapter 9, and see what is implied by 
having Phoinix petition Achilles as though ‘lamenting to the kinyra’. I close with 
a note on the lyric threnody for Antinoos from Kourion (ca. 130/131 CE). 

Kinyras and His Cult Family 

Key evidence linking Kinyras to lamentation comes from Ovid’s ever-surprising 
Metamorphoses. 3 Athena, in the weaving contest against Arachne, frames her web 
with four mythological competitions between mortals and gods, to show “what 
reward to expect for such mad daring.” 4 One alludes to an otherwise unknown 
‘Cinyras’ episode in which the king laments his daughters, who have been meta¬ 
morphosed into parts of a temple: 

Bereft the corner holds Cinyras; 

And he, embracing temple steps—his own daughters’ limbs — 

Is seen to sob while lying on the stone. 5 

Although Kinyras does not weep explicitly (n.b.) in any extant Greek author, 
the very idea depends upon a Greek etymological association of Kinyras with 
kinyresthai and/or kinyros —both of which were connected, one way or another, 
with kinyra in late sources like Eustathios and the lexica. 6 A key contribution of 
Ovid, therefore, is to guarantee the antiquity of the etymological complex, which 
accordingly goes back to his Hellenistic models at the latest. Actually we may be 
quite sure that the essential associations are much older still. For two persistent 
themes in the mythology of Kinyras’ children—angered or grieving gods, and 
metamorphoses into objects or processes of cult—echo far earlier conceptions 
relating to the professional functions of ritual lamenters in Mesopotamia. 

We may begin by considering the motive and outcome of the transformation 
just cited. Like Athena’s other three scenes, the fate of Cinyras’ daughters should 
result from a specific challenge to divine prerogative. There is no hint about the 
crime; but the probable Cypriot setting makes ‘Aphrodite’ most likely to have 

3 This passage was noticed by Ribichini 1982:500. 

4 Ovid Metamorphoses 6.83-85: ut... exemplis intellegat... /quod pretium speret pro tam furialibus ausis/ 
quattuor in partes certamina quattuor addit. 

5 Ovid Metamorphoses 6.98-100: Cinyran habet angulus orbum; / isque gradus templi, natarum membra 
suarum, / amplectens saxoque iacens lacrimare videtur. As Boccaccio construed the Latin, Cinyras 
himself is changed to stone: Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 2.51; hence Bustron p. 14. 

6 See pl87-189. 
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been slighted, as with several of Kinyras’ other children. 7 The closest parallel for 
the actual metamorphosis is also found in Ovid, the Propoetides of Amathous (a 
city whose connection with Kinyras and Eteocypriot culture we shall see). These 
girls, having denied the divinity of‘Venus’, were made to prostitute themselves 
until turned ‘to hard flint’ (in rigidum ... silicem ) by lack of shame. 8 This is presum¬ 
ably an aetiology for some feature of the goddess’s temple in that city. Scholars 
have thought variously of betyls, stelai, or a statue-group. 9 There is to be sure 
the story of the stony-hearted Anaxarete of Cypriot Salamis, transformed into a 
statue for refusing the love of Iphis. 10 Yet Lat. silex more naturally suggests archi¬ 
tectural members, as in the Cinyras episode. 11 A further parallel has been sought 
in the myth that Kinyras’ daughters Orsedike, Laogore, and Braisia were forced 
by an angry Aphrodite—presumably they neglected her cult or vied with her in 
beauty—to sleep with foreigners, finishing their lives in Egypt. 12 Some would 
relate both tales to allegations of sacred prostitution on Cyprus, 13 but this would 
not account for the second’s connection with Egypt, nor is there any mention 
there of prostitution; I have alternative explanations to offer. 14 


7 That the second and third exempla concern Juno occasioned the guess (so rightly Bomer 1969- 
1986 3:34) of ps.-Lactantius Placidus that here too Juno was offended, and that hers was the 
temple where Kinyras’ daughters served as steps ( Summaries ofOvidian Tales 6.1: Cinyrae, regis 
Assyriorum, praeterea ftlias ob insolentiam ab eadem dea in gradus templi sui lapide mutatas ). This 
view was followed by Engel 1841 2:127-128, assuming that fifty daughters were in question. 
Ps.-Lactantius is evidently also the origin of a distinction between Ovid’s first Cinyras as “king 
of the Assyrians” and the poet’s explicitly Cypriot second Cinyras. The idea was elaborated by 
Theodontius (who used ps.-Lactantius elsewhere) and so passed into Boccaccio Genealogy of the 
Pagan Gods 2.51 and Bustron pl4; this explains why the first Cinyras was ignored altogether by 
Etienne de Lusignan (see p559 and nl9). Ps.-Lactantius probably took his Assyrian Kinyras from 
Hyginus, a regular source for the ‘Narrator’ (Cameron 2004:6-7), even though Hyginus himself 
was treating the Myrrha story, and makes Cinyras son of Paphos despite the ‘Assyrian’ setting! 
The distinction of an earlier and later Cinyras probably enjoyed some specious support from the 
large interval that separates the episodes in Ovid. Yet both are free of the poet’s overarching 
chronological scheme, being embedded in other narratives (Athena’s web and the song of 
Orpheus, respectively). 

8 Ovid Metamorphoses 10.238-242. 

9 HC:80n2, thinking of “some group of statues” at Amathous; Kypris: 78-79; Papantonio 2012:274 
(betyls or stelai). 

10 Ovid Metamorphoses 14.698-764. A variant on the story is Antoninos Liberalis Metamorphoses 39 
(from the third-century Hermesianax). 

11 See OLD s.v. lb. 

12 [Apollodoros] Library 3.14.3-4. 

13 Engel 1841 2:127; HC:71 and nl. See also p250n41. It is worth noting that, according to Justin 
(Epitome 18.5), the one-off pre-marriage prostitution of Cypriot maidens was meant to appease 
Aphrodite prior to a life of monogamous modesty. 

14 See p250. The ps.-Apollodoros passage is probably also related to a peculiar version of the Adonis 
tale recorded in Servius Auctus on Vergil Eclogues 10.18, where again there is no idea of prostitu¬ 
tion: see further p512-516. 
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A different approach is suggested by the Mesopotamian material discussed 
in Chapter 2. We saw in the Gudea Cylinders that elements of Ningirsu’s temple, 
and attributa of the god himself, were mythologized as his family members 
or court intimates (one son, for instance, was the deified door of the hall of 
justice). 15 To understand how such conceptions begat actual myths, recall A. 
Livingstone’s observation that Babylonian ritual was mythogenic through its 
use of statues and other embodiments of deity, including divinized cult-objects. 16 
The image of Kinyras weeping while lying on and embracing his ‘step-daughters’ 
can be explained by the role of ritual lamenters in the fabrication and repair of 
temples, divine statues, and cult-objects. The purpose of such singing was to 
avert any divine anger that may have caused a repair to be necessary, or which 
might be aroused through construction or modification to an existing element. 
While much lamentation-song transpired on a regularly scheduled basis before 
a god’s statue, repairs called for performance at the location affected (temple 
roofs, gates, and walls), or at a sacred workshop in the case of statues or cult- 
objects. Such a background satisfactorily accounts for every certain element of 
Ovid’s otherwise peculiar vignette. 

A second myth that fits this pattern, also in the Metamorphoses, is treated by Ovid 
at much greater length. This is the terrible tale of Myrrha (or Smyrna), whose 
seduction of her father earned Kinyras—here Cinyras—his principal place in the 
western canon. 17 Once again, cultic aetiology is combined with lachrymosity. 
But this time the tears are those of Cinyras’ daughter. 

Myrrha embodies myrrh (Ug./Phoen. mr, Gk. myrra), the resinous arbo¬ 
real sap imported to the Levant from East Africa (Punt) and coastal Arabia from 
the second millennium onwards, and probably known earlier still in Egypt. 18 
It was used for incense-offerings, perfumed-oils for anointing statues and 
kings, embalming the dead (Egypt), as an additive to wine, and in a variety of 
medical applications. 19 Myrrh was an important element of Ugaritian ritual, 


15 See p27. 

16 See p25. 

17 Ovid Metamorphoses 10.298-502; further brief allusions at Art of Love 1.285-288 (already empha¬ 
sizing tears), Remedy for Love 99-100, Ibis 361. For the tale’s medieval and Renaissance reception, 
see Flinker 1980, discussing allegories of Myrrha as the Virgin Mary (impregnated by the ‘father’ 
and begetting Adonis, equated with Jesus). Dryden used the myth for a satirical political allegory 
of the ‘Glorious Revolution’ (1688): Lee 2004; also Hopkins 1985. 

18 Groom 1981; Miller 1969:104-105, 108; RlA 8:534-537 (Karg/Farber, *Myrrhe). Lexical material 
and semantic analysis: Emprunts: 54-56; Bomer 1969-1986 5:114; CAD s.v. murru (but the word was 
applied to other local aromatic plants in Akk.). The typology and distribution of early censers is 
being exhaustively treated by Zimmerle forthcoming. 

19 See further Emprunts: 54-56; Groom 1981:1-21; Ribichini 1981:50; Miller 1969:108; Detienne 
1994:6-7,148n6 with references. 
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where it is the only aromatic explicitly named—an indication of its prestige. 20 
The anthropomorphosis of Myrrha suggests that myrrh too was once divinized 
in a still unknown mainland pantheon—for instance Byblos, where the myth is 
often located (Chapter 19). A strong parallel for this is the Divine Censer of the 
Ugaritian pantheon texts, immediately adjacent to the Divine Kinnaru. 21 

For Frazer the myth’s incest motif derived from early attempts to control 
matrilineal royal succession. 22 Bomer saw here rather a reflection of the Paphian 
princesses’ duties in the cult (not necessarily sexual), over which their royal 
father presided as high priest. 23 Capomacchia argues that the incest motif simply 
reflects Greek ideas of the Orient as a place where normal behavior is inverted. 24 
This may be, but specific ritual contexts or theological constructs relating to 
myrrh itself must have helped shape the myth. Thus Grottanelli, shifting the 
focus to Myrrha and the perfumed Adonis, rightly looks to royal salving rites 
like those attested in Hittite, Egyptian, and Biblical sources, incense offer¬ 
ings in royal ancestor cult, and the use of myrrh in royal burials (including an 
epigraphic example from fifth-century Byblos). 25 A further suggestive analogy is 
found in a N-A mystic ritual enacting the descent of Tammuz to the underworld: 
one section defines the substances used as body parts of the “kidnapped god”, 
with myrrh called his semen. 26 Myrrh’s aphrodisiac uses must be relevant. 27 

Given Kinyras’ connection with the perfumed oil industry, the Cypriot 
Myrrha was probably linked with myron —oil infused with myrrh, frankincense, 
cassia, and/or saffron. 28 This was used among other things for smoke-offerings, 
as must have featured in the Kinyrad cult of Old Paphos with its bloodless altar of 


20 See RCU:275, restoring myrrh in RS 1.003.20 (KTU/CAT 1.41) from RS 18.056.22; also RS 13.006.5. 
These are respectively texts 15A, 15B, and 30 in RCU. 

21 See p5,103,121,124. 

22 Frazer 1914 1:43-44. See pl74. 

23 Bomer 1969-1986 5:113. 

24 Capomacchia 1984. 

25 Grottanelli 1984, with reference to Adonis’ associations with perfume (for which see Detienne 
1994), Jeremiah 34:5 (incense and laments for dead kings), anointing imagery in the Song of 
Solomon, etc.; the Byblian inscription is discussed on p. 55. 

26 For The Rites ofEgasankalamma, see Livingstone 1989:95-98 (no. 38); cf. also Jacobsen 1975:72-73. 
The relevant passage is rev. 5-20, with myrrh in 13. Note also the closing formula at 20, which 
shows that this was a mystic ritual: “[Secret lore of the great gods. An initiate may] show it [to 
another initiate]; the uninitiated may not see it.” The esoteric symbolism was thus formulated 
by a priestly clique for practical application. 

27 Fulgentius Mythologies 3.8 (citing Petronius). Myrrh appears in erotic contexts also in Proverbs 
7:17; Song of Songs 5:13. 

28 Cf. I Lylcophron Alexandra 829: puppav ... o9ev xai to pupov KaAevrai. For the elusive etymo¬ 
logical relationship between these words, see Frisk 1960 s.v. puppa; Chantraine 1968 s.v. pupov 
(folk etymology). 
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Aphrodite, 29 and provides apt employment for the perfumed-oil-worker ( mu-ro- 
wo-ro-ko = myroworgos ) of a sixth-century inscription from the nearby sanctuary 
of Rantidi. 30 In a remarkable travesty of Kinyrad icons, Antiphanes, the fourth- 
century comic poet, puts myron in another context—describing a Paphian king 
as smeared with “scented-oil from Syria” so that, as he dined, sacred doves 
would hover about and fan him with their wings. 31 Dramatic epiphany! 

The story of Myrrha/Smyrna was known in Greece from at least the 
fifth century, when it was treated by Panyassis, the epic poet and kinsman of 
Herodotos, who made the father Theias king of Assyria’—Kinyras’ doppelganger 
normally connected with Byblos. 32 Some would see the Kinyras version of the 
tale behind the sexual struggle of Kinesias (= Kinyras) and Myrrhina (= Myrrha) 
in Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, 33 but I find this unlikely. Kinyras did feature in the 
lost poem on lamentable romantic predicaments by Antimakhos of Colophon 
(fl. ca. 400), and this may have touched upon Adonis’ tearful conception. 34 A 
tragedy of unknown authorship, in which both Kinyras and Myrrha died, was 
playing at the Macedonian royal court when Philip was assassinated in 336. 35 
Kleitarkhos cited the Theias/Byblos version of the myth in connection, presum¬ 
ably, with Alexander’s Phoenician campaign, 36 and the tale, with or without 
Kinyras, remained popular throughout Hellenistic and later times. 37 


29 See p413. Myrrh and other ‘spices’ in smoke-offerings: Porphyry On Abstinence from Animal Food 
2.5.3-5 = Theophrastos On Piety fr. 2 Potscher (584A Fortenbaugh); cf. Detienne 1994:38-39. 

30 Mitford 196lb:13-14 no. 6.1, with discussion and parallels (including -popyoc; compounds in 
Lin. B); SEG 20:225; I.Rantidi 2.1; DGAC:768 no. 171.1. 

31 Antiphanes fr. 200 PCG (= Athenaios 257d), especially 5-9: eppim^ero / vno reov Trepicnxpwv ... / 
SaTivwv 6 fktciAeuc; ... / ... fiAHcpero / £K trjq lupi'aq ijkovu toioutw pupw. This passage is 
discussed by Grottanelli 1984:48-49, arguing for its relevance to Syro-Levantine royal ritual 
beneath the caricature. For Aphrodite’s doves, see p238 and nl08. 

32 Panyassis fr. 22ab EGF = fr. 27 PEG = [Apollodoros] Library 3.14.4. For Theias at Byblos, see further 
p466-468. 

33 Ahl 1985:218-223; Detienne 1994:63-64. 

34 Since Antimakhos “with lamentations filled his sacred / scrolls” (Hermesianax 7.45-46 CA: yocov 
5’ £V£7rAfjacn:o (MfAouc; / ipaq), his account of Adonis as son of Kinyras (fr. 92 Matthews 1996) 
must have treated his death and lamentation. 

35 Tragica Adespota 5d TGF; Josephus Antiquities of the Jews 19.94; Suetonius Caligula 57. Discussed by 
Tsable 2009:237-243. From around this same time comes an Apulian red-figure pelike, showing 
Aphrodite and Demeter competing for Adonis in the main register, and perhaps Myrrha and her 
nurse on the neck: LIMC s.v. Myrrha no. 2. 

36 Kleitarkhos FGH 137 F 3; Stobaios Anthology 40.20.73. See p492. 

37 For the version of Theodoras (SH 749), see below n43. The story was also treated by the Cypriot 
iatopiKoq Xenophon ( Suda s.v. Zcvocpwv), for whom see further Appendix G. Other sources: I 
Theokritos Idylls 1.109; Lykophron Alexandra 828-830 (Byblian setting, see I ad 829, 83l); for 
Cinna, see below; Lucian On Dancing 58; Antoninos Liberalis Metamorphoses 34 (from Panyassis? 
Nikandros? Papathomopoulos 1968: ix-xix, 146-148); [Apollodoros] Library 3.14.4; Hyginus 
Fabulae 58, 242, 251, 271, cf. 248, 275; Nemesianus Cynegetica 26-29; Servius Auctus on Vergil 
Eclogues 10.18, Aeneid 5.72; Nonnos Dionysiaka 13.460, 32.30, 220, 42.346, 48.267; Hesykhios s.v. 
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Figure 35 Myrrha fleeing, putting viewer in position of Kinyras. Roman fresco 
from Tor Marancio, ca. 150-250 CE, after Hellenistic original. Vatican, Sala delle 
Nozze Aldobrandine. Drawn from LIMCs.v. Myrrha no. 1. 
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Cinna, drawing perhaps on Parthenios, introduced the story, with Cinyras, 
to Rome. His Zmyrna, a neoteric tour-de-force nine years in the making (ca. 
65-56)—coinciding with the Roman takeover of Cyprus (58)—was so recherche, 
and sufficiently popular, that a commentary was produced by Crassicius Pansa 
in Augustan times. 38 That the majority of certain artistic representations 
of Myrrha are from the Roman period may owe as much to Cinna as to Ovid 
(Figure 35). 39 

As it happens, one of the Zmyrna s few fragments mentions the heroine’s 
tears, predicting the central role of this motif in Ovid. 40 This element must have 
been traditional, sap-drops being so described by botanical writers as early as 
Aristotle and Theophrastos—doubtless adapting a popular usage of considerable 
antiquity. 41 This and other details from Cinna’s masterpiece presented Ovid with 
intertextual opportunities too good to squander; like the poet of the Vergilian 
Ciris, he engaged with the Zmyrna closely. 42 But Ovid was never slavish, and may 
have incorporated elements from one or more other versions available in the 
fashionable transformation-anthologies of the Hellenistic period. 43 


liupwri; Cyril of Alexandria Commentary on Isaiah 2.3 (PG 70:440C); Fulgentius Mythologies 3.8; 
Mythographi Vaticani 1.60. 

38 Nine-years: Catullus 95; Quintilian Institutio Oratoria 10.4.4; Servius Auctus on Vergil Eclogues 
9.35. Pansa’s commentary: Suetonius On Grammarians 18. See further Wiseman 1974:48; Bomer 
1969-1986 5:111-112; Wiseman 1985; Courtney FLP:218-220,306. That Cinna was in turn alluding 
to an Adonis poem by Parthenios is suggested by Catullus’ mention, in praising the Zmyrna, of 
the Satrachus/Setrakhos, a rarely attested river with which Parthenios also dealt (the name 
otherwise appearing only in Lykophron Alexandra 448; Nonnos Dionysiaka 13.459): see Lightfoot 
1999:183 on her fr. 29 (SH 641), and below p500-501. 

39 Atallah 1966:48; LIMC s.v. Myrrha no. 1, 4-5 (= Adonis 3-4), ca. 70-250 CE. 

40 Cinna fr. 6, 8 Courtney FLP. 

41 The tears of Myrrha/Smyrna may often be implicit in descriptions of myrrh as ‘tears’ of sap: 
I Homer Iliad 19.5; Aristotle Metaphysics 388bl8, 389al4 (cf. Alexandras of Aphrodisias ad 
loc., Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics 3.2, p220.22); Theophrastos History of Plants 4.4.12, 
7.6.3, 9.1.2, 4 (with perhaps an allusion in Porphyry On Abstinence from Animal Food 2.5.1-2 [= 
Theophrastos On Piety fr. 2 Potscher, 584A Fortenbaugh], but cf. 2.6.4); Posidonius FGH 87 F 114; 
Diodoros Siculus 2.49.2; Ovid Art of Love 1.285-288; Seneca Hercules Oetaeus 196; Columella On 
Agriculture 10.1.1; Dioskourides On Medical Material 1.24.1,64.1, 66.1; Plutarch Moralia 384b; Arrian 
Anabasis of Alexander 6.22.4; Antoninos Liberalis Metamorphoses 34.4; Oribasios Collectiones medicae 
12135, 57; Fulgentius Mythologies 3.8; Paul of Aegina 7.3.10. Note also Pindar fr. 122.3 = Athenaios 
574a, of frankincense. 

42 For quotations and allusions to Cinna’s version in [Vergil] Ciris (e.g. 238-240), see Lyne 1978:39- 
44,185-186 et passim. Lyne shows that Cinna is the common source for ideas and diction shared 
by Ovid’s Myrrha and the Ciris. We may deduce, for example, that Cinna’s heroine fled to Arabia, 
given Ovid’s palmiferos Arabas Panchaeaque rura relinquit (10.478) and the nurse’s allusion at Ciris 
237-238: ei mihi, ne furor ille tuos invaserit artus, / ille Arabae Myrrhae quondam qui cepit ocellos. For 
further such proposals see Thomas 1981:371-373. For Cinna’s legacy generally, see Wiseman 
1974:56-58. 

43 An attractive candidate here is Theodoros, who dealt with transformations in epic verse (Suda 
s.v. OeoScopoc;). Relatively little is known about him (Forbes Irving 1990:240; RE 5 [1934], 1809 
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Ovid has Myrrha driven by a Fury to fall in love with her father, who exem¬ 
plifies all that is good and noble. The poet elaborates Myrrha’s inner torment, 
harping on the continual tears that determine her transformation . 44 The fatal 
opportunity comes when the girl’s mother Cenchreis 45 is absent, and abstinent, 
at a nine-day festival of ‘Ceres ’. 46 A conniving nurse successfully proposes to 
Cinyras an anonymous tryst with a beauty she describes as just his daughter’s 
age, and very similar in looks . 47 Cinyras is all-too-willing. With a possible remi¬ 
niscence of Aeneas’ katabasis to Anchises , 48 the nurse leads Myrrha in darkness 
to her father’s chamber. For Cinyras it was fun while it lasted. But overcome 
with curiosity on the final night, he discovers his mysterious partner by lamp¬ 
light and, enraged, whips out his sword (with an Ovidian double-entendre ). 49 
Myrrha flees and “wanders through the palm-bearing plains of Arabia and the 
districts of Panchaea” and finally the Sabaeans—that is, through the historical 
and legendary lands from which myrrh came, or was believed to . 50 Half dead, 
half alive, she begs the gods for release. Her prayers answered, Myrrha is 


[18]). But his collection contained a version of Kinyras/Myrrha (SH 749 = [Plutarch] Moralia 
310f = Stobaios Anthology 4.20.71), and we are told that Ovid, in treating the myth of (H)alcyon 
(Metamorphoses 11.410-748), combined the versions of Theodoros and Nikandros: [Probus] on 
Vergil Georgies 1.399 (SH 750: in altera sequitur Ovidius Nicandrum, in altera Theodorum). For Ovid’s 
sources in the Metamorphoses more generally, see Cameron 2004:268-274. 

44 Ovid Metamorphoses 10.360 ( suffundit lamina rore ); 361-362 ( Cinyras... flere vetat ); 387 (turn denique 
flere vacavit, of the nurse); 406 (lacrimantem); 419 ( lacrimisque ... obortis ); 500-501 (flet tamen, et 
tepidae manant ex arbore guttae. / est honor et lacrimis etc.); 509, tears in childbirth (lacrimisque 
cadentibus umet ); 514: Naides impositum lacrimis unxere parentis (baby Adonis anointed with his 
mother’s tears). 

45 For speculation about this name, Engel 1841 2:126-127 (extension of the mythology binding 
Cypriot and Saronic Salamis); similarly Stoll in Roscher Lex.:1190; Bomer 1969-1986 5:113-114. 

46 Ovid has the women robed in white, offering grain-wreaths as first fruits, and nine days chaste. 
This setting is unique (Frazer 1914 l:43n4 looked to Theodoros), but has a genuine Cypriot 
flavor. A decree from Amathous (n.b.) records a sacrifice to Aphrodite for the fertility of crops 
(GIBM 4:2 975; HC:78), which can be connected with Hesykhios’ reference to a fruits-offering for 
Aphrodite in the same city (s.v. Kctpraocu;- 0uaia ’Acppo5itr|c; ev ’ApaGouvti) and to ‘Demeterizing’ 
on Cyprus more generally (s.v. Aaparpf^Eiv- to auvayav tov AiqpritpiaKov xaprov. Kimpioi). A 
high priestess of Demeter for the island is also known, her cult-center probably at New Paphos 
(Mitford 1990:2182, withLBW 80l). Atemenos of Demeter andKore is attested at Kourion (fourth 
century: I.Kourion 6), and “our Kore” is invoked in the loyalty oath to Tiberius (see p205). Cf. 
Apuleius Golden Ass 11.2, where Ceres, Venus, and Paphos appear among the many names by 
which the Queen of Heaven (regina caeli) was known. There is also the myth that Adonis was 
shared by Aphrodite and Persephone for six months each: I Theokritos Idylls 3.48, cf. I 1.109; 
[Apollodoros] Library 3.14.4; Hyginus Astronomica 2.6; Ailianos On the Nature of Animals 9.36. 

47 Antoninus Liberalis Metamorphoses 34 calls the nurse Hippolyte: cf. Papathomopoulos 1968:146. 

48 Dyson 1998-1999. 

49 For the sexual word play, see Ahl 1985:223. 

50 Ovid Metamorphoses 10.476-480. For the (semi-)legendary treatment of the spice-lands, Detienne 
1994:5-36. 
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transformed into the myrrh-tree; the baby Adonis, busting out at end of term, is 
anointed with his mother’s sappy tears. 

Although Ovid’s two Cinyras scenes are obviously unrelated, the poet used 
the first to preview his greater attraction. “Embracing temple steps, his own 
daughters’ limbs” and “lying on the stone” would readily assume an incestuous 
flavor for readers primed by Cinna. And while Kinyras himself does not lament 
in the Myrrha episode, the earlier vignette makes ironic his request that she 
not weep during their lovemaking. The mournful Kinyras is also implied by the 
description of Myrrha as virgo Cinyrel'a (‘Cinyreian maiden’), where the patro¬ 
nymic clearly suggests Gk. kinyros (‘mournful’). 51 Being a child of Cinyras means 
‘familiarity’ with tears and mourning. 

Several variants in the Myrrha tale may be noted. According to Servius, 
Myrrha was driven to seduce her father by the “anger of the Sun” (no further 
details are given). 52 This may be related to the sun’s imagined role in the produc¬ 
tion of myrrh, 53 or perhaps one of Kinyras’ semi-solar lineages (Chapter 2l). For 
Hyginus, Myrrha’s obsession was brought about by her mother’s boast that her 
daughter was lovelier than Venus; after the affair the anguished Cinyras, here 
king of ‘Assyria’, kills himself. 54 Elsewhere Aphrodite is angered by Myrrha/ 
Smyrna’s claim to have better hair. 55 Vaguer sources agree that Myrrha’s lust 
was caused by some failure to honor the goddess. 56 Every case involves divine 


51 Ovid Metamorphoses 10.369. 

52 Servius Auctus on Vergil Eclogues 10.18. Krappe 1941-1942, in an outmoded solar reading of the 
myth (spurned by Atallah 1966:50), suggested a connection between Kinyras’ double Theias (see 
p466-468) and Theia, wife of Hyperion and mother of Helios, Selene, and Eos (Hesiod Theogony 
371-374, cf. 134-135). But ‘Theia’ is a rather bland name, perhaps coined by Hesiod for its rhyme 
with Rheia in 135 (West ad loc.). 

53 Fulgentius, after telling the tale of Myrrha without naming her father, proceeds to read it as an 
allegory for myrrh production; Myrrha’s infatuation for her father is her love of the Sun, since 
he is “father of all things” (Mythologies 3.8; resumed by Boccaccio Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 2.52). 
Cf. Groom 1981:143-146; Detienne 1994:6-9. 

54 Hyginus Fabulae 58, 242 (who follows Ovid in naming the mother Cenchreis, and in making 
Kinyras son of Paphos); the same motive is found in [Lactantius Placidus] Summaries ofOvidian 
Tales 10.9. Kinyras also kills himself in the anonymous Hellenistic tragedy (see p284) and in 
Antoninos Liberalis Metamorphoses 34.4. 

55 I Theokritos Idylls 1.109. This may explain the mirror held by Myrrha in the fourth-century vase 
mentioned in n35 above. 

56 Aphrodite’s anger was mentioned by Theodoros (SH 749); [Apollodoros] Library 3.14.3-4 (Kara 
prjviv Acppo5(tr|c; ou y«P autf)v eripa; but note that Smyrna appears here as the daughter 
not of Kinyras, but Theias, for whom see p466-468); cf. Hyginus Fabulae 251 voluntate Veneris. 
Ovid Metamorphoses 10.311-314 blames the episode on a Fury; the possibility of divine anger is 
broached at 396-399. The use of magic to soothe the gods in [Vergil] Ciris 258-262 is probably 
based on a scene in Cinna’s Zmyrna: see Fyne 1978 ad loc. Detienne 1994:64 seeks the offense in 
Myrrha’s spurned suitors, but both Ovid and Antoninus Fiberalis make it clear that her rejection 
of them is due to a preexisting love for her father. 
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anger and a tearful outcome. But a final variant, probably original to Cyprus and 
perhaps late and popular, linked Myrrha not with myrrh but myrtle ( myrtos ), a 
plant often associated with Aphrodite and not obviously tearlike. 57 

Several other familiars of Kinyras may be connected with cult-objects or 
processes, although the motifs of divine anger and tearfulness are not always so 
clearly emphasized as with Myrrha or Kinyras and his temple-step daughters. 

The myth of Pygmalion, Cypriot king and sometimes Kinyras’ grandfather 
or father-in-law, is clearly relevant. His love for a statue—either brought to life 
by Aphrodite, or of the goddess herself—must reflect the divinization of cult 
images, a practice known throughout ANE history. Some form of hierogamy 
is also suggested by versions in which Pygmalion lay with the statue itself. 58 
These thematic similarities may have inspired Ovid to devise the succession 
Pygmalion-Paphos-Cinyras, not attested in any other ancient source. 59 

We saw that a wrathful Apollo destroyed Kinyras in a musical contest, 
leading to the metamorphosis of the king’s daughters into halcyons. This I 
suggested aetiologized threnodic female choruses like those that appear in 
the Cypro-Phoenician bowls. 60 Note that birds chased from a temple, or a city 
destroyed through a god’s anger, are a common image of Mesopotamian Emesal 
prayers/laments. 61 

A possible son Amaracus, connected with perfume-making, was metamor¬ 
phosed into marjoram; according to Etienne de Lusignan he too—like Adonis, 
Myrrha, and ‘Cinaras’—was “numbered among the gods.” This tale, as scantily 
preserved, does not mention an angered or grieving divinity (Lusignan’s version 
is euhemerizing); rather it is the boy’s ‘confusion’ or ‘shame’ that ends in his 
transformation. But the link between Amaracus and Kinyras is not certainly 
ancient. 62 

A final group of myths relates to the death of Kinyras’ son Adonis, and the 
annual lamentations instituted as a result. The father-son relationship itself 
reflects an aspect of ritual poetics (see below), though we now shift from occa¬ 
sional lamentation (construction of temples, cult-objects) to periodic, calen- 
drical performances. Whether on Cyprus such laments were exclusively tied 
to Adonis is another question, for Kinyras is not attested as his father before 


57 Servius Auctus on Vergil Aeneid 5.72 (cf. 2.64: Paphiae... myrtus ); cf. Detienne 1994:63. 

58 The statue as Aphrodite herself, with which Pygmalion lays: Philostephanos FHG 3.31 fr. 13 
(from the nepi Kunpou); Arnobius Against the Pagans 6.22. Aphrodite brings statue to life: Ovid 
Metamorphoses 10.243-297. Divinization of statues in the ANE: Matsushima 1993. 

59 See further Appendix F. 

60 See pl91. 

61 PHG:32. 

62 See p331-332. 
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the later fifth century. 63 Adonis himself is a complex figure, equally localized 
at Byblos—with and without Kinyras—where his death and rebirth shaped an 
annual ritual cycle involving death, lamentation, and perhaps a kind of resur¬ 
rection (see Chapter 19). Of the innumerable sources, the most relevant here, 
found in Servius, aetiologizes not only Aphrodite’s establishment of Adonis- 
laments, but her sacred apples and doves. 64 All of these elements are integrated 
into Kinyras’ family circle: 


This is the story about how the apple-tree ( melus ) took its name in Greek 
(melon/malon). A certain Melus, born in the island of Delos, forsook his 
homeland and fled to the island of Cyprus where at that time Cinyras 
was king, having Adonis as his son. Cinyras bade Melus be a friend to 
his son, and when he saw that Melus was of a good nature, gave him 
one of his relatives to marry, called Pelia [< Gk. Peleia], who was herself 
a devotee of Venus. From them was born [sc. another] Melus, whom 
afterwards Venus, being gripped by love for Adonis, ordered to be 
raised among her altars as if he were the son of her beloved. But after 
Adonis was killed by the wound from the boar, the senior Melus, unable 
to endure his grief for the death of Adonis, hung himself from a tree 
and so ended his life. It is from this man’s name that the apple-tree is 
so called. And his wife Pelia died in turn by hanging herself in this tree. 
Venus, driven by pity for their death, established perennial mourning 
( luctum ) for Adonis, turned Melus into the fruit-tree of his own name, 
and transformed his wife Pelia into a dove. As to the younger Melus, 
who alone survived of Cinyras’ line, when Venus saw that he had 
reached manhood, she ordered him to gather a band of men and return 
to Delos. 65 


63 Adonis as son of Kinyras: Plato Comicus fr. 3 PCG (with Athenaios 456a); Antimakhos fr. 92 
(Matthews 1996, with comments on 256-257) = [Probus] on Vergil Eclogues 10.18 = 102 IEG. Other 
sources include I Theokritos Idylls 1.109; I Dionysios the Periegete 509 (FGH 758 F 3a), where the 
mother is Thymarete; Ailianos On the Nature of Animals 9.36; [Apollodoros] Library 3.14.3, with 
mother Metharme. For Thymarete and Metharme (doublets), see p497-498, 512. 

64 Aphrodite is shown holding apples from the Archaic period onwards: FIMC s.v. Aphrodite no. 61, 
89,172, 237, etc. Doves: see p236 and nl08. 

65 Does the passage between Cyprus and Delos that begins and ends this myth reflect some commu¬ 
nication between the cults of Kinyras and Delian Apollo (cf. Engel 1841 2:129)? Are Delo/Delum 
errors for Melo/Melum (see Thilo’s ap. crit .)? The story concludes: “And he [the younger Melus], 
after reaching the island [Delos] and making himself master of the situation there, founded the 
state of Melos. And when he first ordained that sheep be shorn and cloth be made from their 
wool, it was right that they be called mela from his name (since sheep are called mela in Greek).” 
Servius Auctus on Vergil Eclogues 8.37 (ed. Thilo): unde melus graece traxerit nomen, fabula talis est: 
Melus quidam, in Delo insula ortus, relicta patria fugit ad insulam Cyprum, in qua eo tempore Cinyras 
regnabat, habens filium Adonem. hie Melum sociatum Adoni filio iussit esse, cumque eum videret esse 
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The recurrence in these tales of an angered or grieving Aphrodite is striking 
in view of the Mesopotamian charter-myth that Enki created the lamenta¬ 
tion priest (gala /kalu) to assuage Inanna’s grief. 66 It can hardly be coincidence 
that Kinyras is the personification of the knr, defined as the ‘divine Inanna- 
instrument’ in second-millennium Mesopotamian scribal tradition; and that 
versions of this instrument, including the Cypriot kinyra, are associated with 
lamentative contexts (see further below). While Kinyras’ role as Aphrodite’s 
priest and lover accords with the Mesopotamian pattern of cult-objects as famil¬ 
iars of their master-god, there is an analogous relationship between Kinyras 
and his own cult-object children. He is the hub of a miniature myth-cycle, the 
king within whose ‘realm’ their metamorphoses transpire. These relationships 
should require, by the Mesopotamian parallels, that Kinyras himself be a god, even 
if his own worship was subordinated to the goddess. This ‘second-in-command’ 
status must reflect the controlling role of kinyrists in the cult, as is also implied 
by the title Kinyradai at Paphos. 67 

Between Song and Silence 

Ovid’s portrait of Kinyras weeping suggests not only the posture of a lamenta¬ 
tion priest, but a grieving god who himself needs calming. Here we must recall the 
remarkable Ishtar ritual and lamentation ‘oratorio’ Uru’amma’irabi, performed 
at OB Mari and focused on the divinized balang Ninigizibara—which is called 
the goddess’s spouse or lover. 68 The balang somehow represented Ishtar as she 
mourned for, among other things, the death of Dumuzi and the destruction of 
her balang. 69 If Ninigizibara was not itself played, as Gabbay suggests, this would 
suit the divine mood and the conceit of the instrument’s loss; in this scenario, 
the balang was rather the target of song by lamentation priests and groups 


indolis borne, propinquam suam, dicatam et ipsam Veneri, quae Pelia dicebatur, Melo coniunxit. ex quibus 
nascitur Melus, quern Venus propterea quod Adonis amore teneretur, tamquam amati filium inter aras 
praecepit nutriri. sed postquam Adonis apri ictu extinctus est, senex Melus cum dolorem mortis Adonis 
ferre non posset, laqueo se ad arborem suspendens vitam finit: ex cuius nomine melus appellata est. Pelia 
autem coniux eius in ea arbore se adpendens necata est. Venus misericordia eorum mortisducta, Adoni 
luctum continuum praestitit, Melum in pomum sui nominis vertit, Peliam coniugem eius in columbam 
mutavit, Melum autem puerum, qui de Cinyrae genere solus supererat, cum adultum vidisset, collecta 
manu, redire ad Delum praecepit. qui cum ad insulam pervenisset et rerum ibi esset potitus, Melon condidit 
civitatem: et cum primus oves tonderi et vestem de lanis fieri instituisset, meruit ut eius nomine oves prjAa 
vocarentur; graece enim oves prjAa appellantur. 

66 See p29. 

67 See Chapter 16. Recall the apparent use of lyre-music during offerings to cult-objects in one 
Hittite text: p94n23. 

68 See p291. 

69 See p291-292, and Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” Section 2c, 2d, 4a, 23f. 
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of male and female musicians. In any case, the ritual would lead the goddess 
herself back from dolorous silence, with Ninigizibara somehow effecting this in 
the divine realm. 

These remarkable oppositions of song and silence in ritual and/or ritual 
poetics provide an ancient real-world background for examining the relation¬ 
ship between the lamenting Kinyras trope and the actual role of the kinyra in 
threnody. Eustathios, we saw, states plainly that the verb kinyresthai referred to 
singing songs “over/for the dead” (epl tois keimenois ) using the kinyra. 70 But what 
exactly is envisioned? And is this more than guess work? 

In the Greek world, funeral rites consisted of three stages: prothesis, the 
laying-out and preparation of a body for burial; ekphora, carrying the body to 
the gravesite; and the actual interment. A principal ceremony of prothesis was 
indeed the singing of laments, which our sources divide into two types. Gooi 
were spontaneous yet patterned wailings in which the deceased’s nearest kin, 
especially female, articulated grief and anger about their loss and dark future. 71 
These were interspersed with, and sometimes responded to, threnoi— more 
formal songs by professional threnodes. 72 The locus classicus for this dichotomy 
is the funeral of Hektor in the Iliad: 

And alongside [Hektor’s body] they set singers ( aoidous ), 

Leaders of dirges ( threnon exarkhous ) who [sing] sorrowful song; 

They began to sing the dirge ( ethreneon ), and the women added 
their groans. 73 

Homer goes on to give us lengthy stylized representations of the gooi of 
Hekuba, Andromakhe, and Helen, 74 while the songs of threnodes are left to the 


70 Eustathios on Homer Iliad 17.5 (for the Greek text, see pl88n7). Recall that any linguistic kinship 
between kinyra and kinyresthai must be indirect, given their quantity-difference in the second 
syllable; Eustathios is following the ‘umbrella’ usage of kinyra: see p213-216. 

71 Reiner 1938:8-61, especially 53-56. Iconography indicates an unbroken if evolving tradition 
going back to the LBA. See Alexiou 2002:4-23 passim; cf. GR:192; Burke 2008, stressing however 
that the Mycenaean material is not monolithic, and exhibits greater variety than Archaic 
representations. 

72 Reiner 1938:4-5, 8-9; Alexiou 2002:10-14; Nagy 1979:36nl03, 112, 170-177; Garland 2001:29-30; 
Holst-Warhaft 1992, 111-112; Olivetti 2010, 1-71 (further magical nuances of goos). Battlefield 
conditions account for the lament of Patroklos by Achilles and the Myrmidons (Homer Iliad 
23.12-13), who must replace female next-of-kin: Holst-Warhaft 1992:108-110. For the tradition 
of female lamentation specifically see, besides Alexiou and Holst-Warhaft, Lardinois 2001; Due 
2006, especially 30-46; papers in Suter 2008. 

73 Homer Iliad 24.720-722: napa 5’ eiaav doiSouq / Gprjvwv e^apyouq, oi re arovoeaaav aoi5f|v / oi 
pev ap’ eGprjveov, em 5e orevaxovro yuvcuKeq. There is some uncertainty as to syntax and read¬ 
ings (Diehl 1940:112-113), but the sense is clear. See the analysis of Reiner 1938:8-11 with further 
references. 

74 Nagy 1979:112. 
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imagination. It is grammatically clear that these specialists were male; and aoidoi 
and exdrkhoi indicate that they were probably lyrists. 75 But the Odyssey's descrip¬ 
tion of Achilles being mourned by Nereids and Muses, whose performances 
correspond to gooi and threnoi, respectively, strongly suggests that threnodes 
could also be female. 76 This was true in the Biblical world, 77 and is supported 
by Sappho’s Adonis fragments. 78 It may well also be that the female groups of 
the Cypro-Phoenician symposium bowls should be related to Adonis’ lamenta¬ 
tion in the cult of Astarte/Aphrodite’. 79 Pindar and Simonides, who composed 
threnoi, were of course male lyrists, though whether these particular songs were 
accompanied by the instrument is another question. One of the more infor¬ 
mative sources on these points is Lucian’s satirical On Funerals, which, though 
so much later, is broadly compatible with Homer. Here the ‘expert in dirges’ 
(threnon sophisten ), certainly male, acts as a kind of ‘choral producer’ ( khoregos ); 
he leads with his own songs, drawn from a large repertoire of‘ancient misfor¬ 
tunes’ ( palaias symphoras ), which were punctuated at certain intervals by the 
family’s own outbursts. 80 This scenario agrees with the laments for Hektor, and 
the Muses’ “alternating threnody with beautiful voice” at Achilles’ funeral. 81 
Threnoi and gooi were thus an integrated performance; the former were truly 
musical ( melos in Lucian), drawing on ‘chronic’ mythological repertoire to 
provide a framework for the expression of‘acute’ personal grief. 


75 Reiner 1938:8, 61-62 (apparently) and Alexiou 2002:12 rightly considered these threnodes male; 
thus oi i£ and o'l pev are contrasted with yuvcuKEc;; Holst-Warhaft 1992:205n40 argued anyway 
for a female interpretation, but while doiSoc; is sometimes used of women in later poetry (LSJ 
s.v. 2), this is unparalleled within Homer. Homer’s doiSoc; normally (but not invariably) implies 
a lyre-singer (not excluded by Reiner 1938:67n5). "E^apxoc; suggests the same: Athenaios 180d 
states that ‘“leading off was proper to the lyre” (to yap £^dpx£w trjc; cpoppiyYoc; i5iov), and 
discusses passages from Homer, Hesiod, Arkhilokhos, and others. But the verb is also used 
of Achilles, Thetis, and Andromakhe as they ‘lead off yooi (Homer Iliad 18.51, 316 [cf. 23.12]; 
24.723). 

76 Homer Odyssey 24.58-61 with Pindar Isthmian 8.56-62 and Nagy 1990:36nl03, 204. Cf. Reiner 
1938:56-59 for the limited evidence of professional female mourners in the Greek world (though 
his emphasis here is on gooi). 

11 Jeremiah 9:17, 20; cf. Holst-Warhaft 1992:205n40. 

78 Lardinois 2001. Another yuvf| doiSoc; sings an Adonis-song in Theokritos Idylls 15.100-143. 

79 Marquand 1887:336. The same trio of pipes, lyre, and frame-drum appears in Isaiah 5:11-12 in 
(probably: McLaughlin 2001) the context of marzeah. In his commentary on the passage, Basilios 
of Caesarea (fourth-century CE) interprets the music as threnodic (Reiner 1938:68n3), but with a 
twist makes its target the feasters themselves (Commentary on Isaiah 5.155 Trevisan = PG 30:373). 

80 Lucian On Funerals 20: dAA opux; oi pdicuoi xai j3owai kcu peraareiAapevof uva Bprjvwv 
aocpictqv tioAAck; auvEiAoxora raxAcuac; aupcpopaq toutw auvaywviaTfj xai xoppyw trjc; avolaq 
KceraxpwvTai, oitri av exeTvoc; E^dpxfl rrpoc; to psAoc; ETicaa^ovrec; (“The simpletons wail them¬ 
selves and, summoning some expert in dirges who has collected many ancient misfortunes, 
employ him as a fellow actor and a choral-producer of their folly, adding their ‘Alas!’ to the 
melody however he directs them to”). 

81 Homer Odyssey 24.60-61: dpaflopevcu om xaArj / Gprjveov. 
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Notwithstanding Lucian’s valuable testimony, our understanding of the 
threnodic tradition is rather obscured by sixth- and fifth-century legislation 
instituted in several cities, including Solon’s Athens, aimed at curbing the polit¬ 
ical influence of clans by limiting the public visibility of funeral rites and the 
political potential of heroizing the dead. 82 Henceforth at Athens prothesis, the 
principal occasion for gooi, was to be conducted indoors and by close family 
only, without the assistance of professional threnodes. Iconographic and literary 
evidence shows clearly that pipers normally accompanied funeral processions, 83 
but there is now little firm evidence for lyric threnody during prothesis 84 Two 
vase paintings have indeed been cited in support of the practice, but in both 
cases the lyre is held by a mourner, not actually played. 85 The significance of this 
is quite clear in the famous scene of the Nereids or Muses mourning Achilles: 
the lyre is the hero’s own instrument, now silenced (Figure 36). 86 In the second 
case the lyre is held, appropriately, by a paidagogos. 87 These images are to be 
connected rather with the tragic trope that occasions of death and war are ‘lyre¬ 
less’ (alyros)— lacking the festive ease-of-mind normally associated with lyre- 
music and choruses. 88 The idea is well illustrated by a Corinthian black-figure 
plate: a man is laid out in a shroud, with his lyre suspended above. 89 

On the other hand, there is considerable evidence for lyric lamentations in 
extra-Athenian mythological contexts. Ovid has Apollo weeping in an aetiology 
for the Hyakinthos festival at Sparta; he will ever remember his beloved with 
lyre-songs (a choral context is probably assumed). 90 Ovid also has Apollo mourn 
his son Linos “with reluctant lyre” in the elegy for Tibullus. 91 Orpheus with his 
lyre moved the underworld to tears, from human shades to the very Furies. 92 


82 See Holst-Warhaft 1992:114-119. 

83 Quasten 1930:196; Reiner 1938:67-70; AGM:23; Garland 2001:32,142 (note to p. 30). 

84 Cf. Reiner 1938:66-67. 

85 Quasten 1930:196-198; countered by Reiner 1938:68-69. 

85 Sixth-century Corinthian hydria, Louvre E 643: LIMC s.v. Achilleus no. 897; SIAG:38, 51 fig. 15a. 

87 See Quasten 1930:196n4. 

88 For tragic and other sources, including the words aki'tharis and akhoros (‘danceless’), see GMW 
l:68n38, 73n69; SIAG:80. Lyre and Eucppoauvrp Homeric Hymn to Hermes 449, 480-482, etc. 

89 New York 06.1021.26: Vermeule 1979:209 fig. 31; SIAG:37, 50 fig. 14e. The deceased is often inter¬ 
preted as a dead poet, quite unnecessarily. 

90 Ovid Metamorphoses 10.196-219, especially 204-205: semper eris mecum memorique haerebis in ore. / 
te lyra pulsa mam, te carmina nostra sonabunt (“You will always be with me, and cleave to my 
mindful lips. / You our hand-struck lyre will sing, you our songs”); choral dances for Hyakinthos 
are mentioned by Euripides Helen 1469-1470. Grave-offerings for Hyakinthos in connection with 
Apollo cult at Amyklai: Pfister 1909-1912:451-452, 492. 

91 Ovid Amores 3.9.23-24 ( invita... lyra). Other instances of Apollo lamenting, with no lyre mentioned, 
are Apollonios of Rhodes 4.611-618 (among the Hyperboreans); ([Moskhos] Lament for Bion 26 
(Apollo and Bion); Ovid Metamorphoses 10.141-142 (Apollo and Cyparissus). 

92 Ovid Metamorphoses 10.40-49. 
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Figure 36 Prothesis of Achilles, with silenced lyre. Sixth-century 
Corinthian hydria, Louvre E 643. Drawn from LIMC s.v. Achilleus no. 897. 


Upon his own death, the natural world, over which he had power while alive, 
wept for him; and his lyre itself as it drifted down the Hebros “sang some tearful 
plaint” of its own accord—like a thing still living. 93 That these intimations of 
lyric lament represent real traditions of deep antiquity is confirmed both by 
the evidence for Linos-song (see below), and the Minoan funerary or mortuary 
ritual on the Hagia Triada sarcophagus, where sacrifice and libation are accom¬ 
panied by male piper and lyrist, among otherwise female participants. 94 This 
scene gives historical depth to the proverbial expression “concert ( synaulia ) of 
Olympos”—referring to lamentation music, and as we saw the earliest context 
for the verb kinyresthai —since Gk. synaulia could involve both pipes and strings. 95 

93 OvidMetamorphosesllA4-53(quotation52:flebilenescioquidqueriturlyra);cf.espetia\\yLutianThe 
Ignorant Book-Collector 11; also Phanokles 1.11-22 CA; [Nikomakhos] Excerpts 1 (MSG:266). Further 
sources, bringing the head and/or lyre to Lesbos, are collected by Pfister 1909-1912:213n213. 

94 Haghia Triada sarcophagus and procession fresco (LM IIIAl): Paribeni 1908; Evans 1921-1936 
2:834-838; Long 1974, 38; Burke 2008, 76-80. 

95 For Aristophanes Knights 8-12, see p220; cf. I ad loc. (^uvauAfa Acyerax orav xiGcipa xai auAoq 
aupcptovrj) and Tragica Adespota 53 TGF. Also Suda s.v. ZuvauAiav TievGfjawpcv, OuAuprou 
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Lamentation customs will naturally have varied by culture and period, and 
there is no more reason to believe that threnoi were always lyric productions than 
there is to exclude the instrument entirely, despite the undoubted prevalence 
of pipes in funereal settings. Nevertheless the foregoing material does present 
a significant dichotomy. The ‘lyreless grief’ of real situations is expressed 
through gooi, especially by female kin. The lyric laments relate to mythological 
figures and archetypal sufferings; their subject matter was still ‘lyreless grief’, 
but regarded from a commemorative future—often in a recurring festival, and 
composed and/or led by male lyrists (hence the lamenting Apollo). Here are 
the “ancient misfortunes” of Lucian’s threnodic repertoire. Such themes will 
have set a present tragedy in more general historical perspective, praising the 
deceased and introducing him to the heroic dead. Threnoi were thus immor¬ 
talizing, equally appropriate for subsequent memorials, often annual (a prob¬ 
able occasion for the threnoi of Pindar and Simonides). 96 From here one passes 
easily to various forms of hero-cult, including those for which lyric lament is 
definitely attested (Hyakinthos, Linos). 97 The genre was inherently forward- 
looking, promising a return from lyreless grief. This is colorfully illustrated by a 
threnodic fragment of Pindar, who describes the afterlife (for the fortunate) as 
a perpetual banquet with games and lyre music. 98 Many such scenes are found 
in funerary reliefs of the Classical period, and this was not unlike the message 
of Orphism, with its lyre-playing prophet. 99 This also explains the dedication 
of lyres at gravesites, or of lekythoi with images of lyres (Figure 37). 100 Some 


vopov; Eustathios on Iliad 19.129; Theodoras Metokhites Philosophical and Historical Miscellanies 
p. 304 Muller: ^uvauAiav oAocpupopevouc; ’OAupnou vopov, ux; r| KtopiKp raxpiopia (cf. Dindorf 
1835-1838 3:292); cf. Theophylaktos Simokates Epistles 32 (p. 19.1 Zanetto). Olympos’ asso¬ 
ciation with mournful/funerary music is otherwise well-attested: Aristoxenos fr. 80 Wehrli; 
Ovid Metamorphoses 6.392-394; [Plutarch] On Music 1136c; Pollux Onomastikon 4.78-79: vopoi 
... ’OAuprou emrupfh'Sioi, cf. 4.72-75 passim for the mourning auAoq more generally (yocpov, 
yowSec;, SpqvwSo;); cf Reiner 1938:71-72. One also finds auvauAia in threnodic contexts without 
mention of Olympos: Aiskhylos Seven against Thebes 835-839: ^uvauAia Sopoc; (“concert of the 
spear”) with evev^a rup|3tp pcAoq (“I framed a melody for a tomb,” 835); Philostratos Imagines 
1.11.3; Libanios Orations 61.20; Gregory of Nazianzus Orations 14 (PG 35:873B); Gregory of Nyssa 
Against Eunomios 11 (PG 45:865D; 3.9.25 Jaeger); Synesios Epistles 4.14. See further sources in LSJ 
s.v.; Pearson 1917:39; Michaelides 1978 s.v. 

96 See with ancient sources Reiner 1938:4-5, 62-63. For Pindar and Simonides, Kurtz and Boardman 
1971:202; Nagy 1979:170-177. 

97 See Pfister 1909-1912:497-498 for a catalogue of hymnic offerings relating to hero-cult. Some of 
these occasions must have involved stylized lyric lament. Plutarch Aratos 53 specifies that songs 
were sung to the kithara by the Artists of Dionysos for Aratos’ hero-cult; while the event in ques¬ 
tion was treated as a festival of awtripfa, a connection was presumably made with the death of 
the ‘hero’. 

98 Pindar fr. 129, especially 6-9. 

99 Cf Garland 2001:70-71 with discussion of Totenmahl scenes from ca. 400-280. 

100 See Garland 2001:115-116,119,170 (note to p. 119) with references. 
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Figure 37 Lekythos showing dedication of lyre at grave. 

Berlin 'Antiguarium' no. 3262. Drawn from Quasten 1930 pi. 34. 
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festivals played out just such a return from lyreless grief to joyous life. The 
Adonis-rites at second-century CE Byblos, for instance, began with heartfelt 
wailing and threnodies, but culminated with acclamation of the hero’s resurrec¬ 
tion. 101 The women of Elis lamented Achilles at the start of the Olympic games. 102 
These occasions were sanctioned pretexts for lamenting one’s own woes, focused 
through mythological exempla. 103 The transition of mood must often have been 
marked by shifts in musical ‘mode’ and instrumentation: solemn pipe-dirges 
could be followed by more sentimental lyre threnodies, cathartically closing a 
complex ritual cycle. 104 

In such threnodic contexts Eustathios’ kinyra- lamenters must find their place. 
For the ancient lexica are generally agreed that kinyresthai meant not simply 
‘wail’, but ‘sing a threnos’. 105 Eustathios’ epi tois keimenois should therefore refer 
not only to songs over the dead (during prothesis') but for the dead and buried, (a 
common sense of keimai). This will also explain the presence of kinyresthai in 
grave inscriptions. 106 There is a telling passage in the Epitaph for Bion (ca. 100), 
where the Memnonides lament ( kinyrato ) their brother while flitting “around 
the tomb.” 107 Although this poem is highly mannered, its accumulation of mytho¬ 
logical misfortunes, both stock and exotic, must mimic threnodic convention. 108 

The poetics of lyric threnody will also explain the apparent contradic¬ 
tion between Eustathios’ assertion that kinyresthai was the activity of kinyra- 
threnodes, and the common use of kinyresthai in literary and/or mythological 
contexts that are alyros. Lest one suspect that Eustathios has made his own false 
deduction, precisely the same paradox underlies Ovid’s Kinyras, prostrate and 
weeping for his daughters—an image which remains underappreciated until one 
sees Kinyras as ‘the kinyrist’, since the emotional plight and physical posture are 
antithetical to lyre-playing. The same opposition is assumed by passages that 


101 Lucian On the Syrian Goddess 6. 

102 Pausanias 6.23.3. 

103 Note Homer’s clear psychological explanation at Iliad 19.301-302. 

104 Such a progression may explain, for instance, the Euripidean chorus which envisions Alkestis 
commemorated at the Spartan Karneia—which featured an important and early citharodic 
competition—with “many melodies ... / to the heptatonic mountain / Tortoise ... also in lyreless 
hymns” (Euripides Alkestis 445-447). See further Franklin 2012:748-753. 

105 For definitions of kinyresthai, see pl88 and n66. 

106 See p201-202. 

107 [Moslchos] Lament for Bion 43: iircdpevoc; irepi aapa Kivuparo Mepvovoc; opviq. For the 
Memnonides, see pl91n30. 

108 Note also its adaptation of the lyreless theme to Bucolic conceits at 51-56 and 116-126. Although 
one cannot sing while piping, genre requires both Bion and the lamenting poet to be (pan) 
pipers, not lyrists. Thus, the poet would be an Orpheus-of-the-pipes to fetch Bion back, but lacks 
the skill; the superior Bion will be the Orpheus—charming Persephone with his pipes to resur¬ 
rect himself (i.e. his poetry is immortal). 
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pointedly call Adonis ‘son of Kinyras’ at the moment of his death, and so elicit 
threnodic overtones. 109 This is best illustrated by a poignant sepulchral epigram 
of the Greek Anthology, where a bereaved father, addressing the infernal ferryman, 
casts his son as an Adonis: “Give your hand to the son of Kinyras as he mounts 
the / boarding-ladder, black Kharon, and receive him.” 110 Through this allusion 
the father himself becomes the Lamenter. Much the same idea is found in an 
epigram of Ausonius. 111 These passages are evidently literary reflections of a 
threnodic trope. 112 Of particular interest is Bion’s Lament for Adonis (ca. 150-100), 
which, by describing as kinyresthai Aphrodite’s mourning for the ‘son of Kinyras’, 
assumes an etymological link between the Cypriot king and threnody. 113 

It remains the case that kinyresthai often seems to mean something more 
like goos— personal expression of raw grief, with no overt lyric context. 114 But 
there is a close parallel in the blurring of threnos and goos (and derivatives) in 
tragic usage. That development is sometimes attributed to decreased awareness 
of formal distinctions due to the anti-threnodic legislations mentioned above. 115 
But this is not convincing, as professional threnody persisted for centuries in 
other parts of the Greek world. A better explanation comes from the realities of 
ritual performance itself. Threnos would naturally grow to encompass goos since 
it incorporated the latter formally, and yet was itself, from the perspective of 
the bereaved, but a vehicle for it. 116 Exactly this development lets us reconcile 
kinyresthai as defined by Eustathios via kinyra with its commonly attested usage. 
One must emphasize that, leaving aside the word’s many mannered literary 
occurrences, its use in actual epitaphs gives no compelling reason to reject lyric 
threnody as the background context. 117 

109 Besides the examples to be discussed, note Greek Anthology 1A01.1 (Dioskourides) Kivupew vdov 
dpvoc; o5upopdvr| ’Acppo5itr| (“Aphrodite weeping for the young scion of Kinyras”); cf. Greek 
Anthology 5.289.8 (Agathias Scholasticus), a girl weeping for her lover compared to Persephone 
and Adonis. Adonis as ‘son of Kinyras’ also appears in an epitaph for a slain gladiator: see p335. 

110 Greek Anthology (Zonas of Sardis) 7.365.3-4: rw Kivupou tf|v xeipa (3arripiSoq ek|3cuvovti / 
KMpaKoc; ekteIvck; befo, keAxuve Xapov. 

111 Ausonius Epigrams 62.7 (Persephonae Cinyreius ibis Adonis ), cf. Letters 14.42-43 (Cinyrea proles / ... 
Veneri plorandus Adonis). 

112 Cf. Wypustek 2013:121-124, who would identify Ausonius at least as representing a “no longer 
existing epigram tradition that heroised the deceased by identifying them with the abduction of 
Adonis by Persephone” (124). 

113 Bion Lament for Adonis 42: ndyeaq dpirerdaaaa Kivuprco, peivov ’AStovi (“throwing up her arms, 
[Aphrodite] wailed Adonis, stay!”’); 91: ai Xdpnxq kAoIovti tov uida rw Kivupao (the chorus of 
Graces laments the “son of Kinyras”). 

114 The two senses are also juxtaposed in several lexicon entries: see pl88n6. 

115 Alexiou 2002:10-14. 

116 Cf. Reiner 1938:6; Olivetti 2010:109,124-133. 

117 See p201-202. Alternatively one might seek a special semantic development whereby kinyresthai 
effectively meant ‘act as Kinyras when lamenting’, thus eschewing lyre-music. Here if anywhere 
one might validate Gingras—said to be an alternative name for Adonis deriving from the 
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I have argued that the tearful Kinyras embodies a necessary abnegation of 
kinyra music. That this idea goes far deeper than Ovid himself, and is not merely 
a Hellenistic literary contrivance, is guaranteed by a persistent oscillation 
between song and silence in ANE sources relating to the knr. 

The Sefire steles, dating to the mid-eighth century and discovered near 
Aleppo, offer a precious glimpse of Old Aramaic and its traditional literary 
figures. The text is a treaty between Mati’el of Arpad and a nearby rival, 
Bar-Ga’yah, and contains numerous curses for whoever breaks its conditions. In 
one of these, the silencing of lyre-music epitomizes the desolation inflicted on 
Arpad if unfaithful: 

Nor may the sound of the kinnar be heard in Arpad; but among its 
people [sc. let there rather be] the din of affliction and the noi[se ofcry]ing 
and lamentation. 118 

There is a similar musical stipulation in the N-A vassal treaty between the same 
Mati’el and Assurnerari V (754-745), this time combined with a typical agri¬ 
cultural curse: “may his farmers not sing the harvest song in the fields.” 119 The 
knr is not specified, but we must recall Herodotos’ testimony about a kind of 
seasonal ‘Linos-song’ in the Cypro-Levantine region (see further below). 

Much the same motif—an afflicted people whose kinnor is silenced—occurs 
in several Biblical passages, in both Jewish and Phoenician contexts. 120 Most 
famous is Psalm 137: 

By the rivers of Babylon—there we sat down and there we wept when 
we remembered Zion. 

On the willows there we hung up our lyres ... 

How could we sing the Lord’s song in a foreign land? 121 


dirge-pipes used to lament him—as a derivative of knr, as some propose (see p201-202). The 
interpretation of such a Gingras as a kind of Adonis would parallel the father-son construction 
of Kinyras-Adonis attested elsewhere: see p312-316. 

118 Stele I, A 29-30: KAI 222; Dupont-Sommer and Starcky 1958:20, with comments on 45-46 (cf. 
Greenfield 1965:15); Fitzmyer 1995:45 (translation used here), cf. 87; Hoftijzer and Jongeling 
1995:520. 

119 Parpola and Watanabe 1988:11; cf. ANET:533 (the detail does not emerge in ARAB 1:267 §756). 
This might suggest that the curse against the kinnar in the Sefire stele as due to the influence 
of N-A imperial rhetoric, since such peripheral responses are otherwise well documented (for 
comparison of the Sefire texts with Hittite and Assyrian treaties, Fitzmyer 1995:162-166). Yet 
the Jewish parallels establish its traditional nature, and in any case the Assyrians’ own loyalty 
oaths apparently derive from second-millennium Syro-Anatolian conventions, coming by way 
of “Aramaic intermediaries” (Tadmor 1982:145). 

120 Besides the following passages, note also Isaiah 24:8; Revelation 18:22. 

121 Psalms 137:1-4. 
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This lyreless silence responds to the captors’ demand for a “song of Zion.” 
We have seen other cases of taking over an enemy’s musicians, including the 
Judaean lyrists given up by Hezekiah to Sennacherib. 122 Psalm 137 reminds us 
that such deportations not only provided the victor with musical variety, but 
denied the vanquished the adornments of peace, power, and (with vassal trea¬ 
ties) fidelity. 123 

This agreement of IA Jewish and Aramaean tradition on the symbolic force 
of the knr indicates their common inheritance of a more ancient idea prevalent 
in the BA Syro-Levantine sphere. We have seen its positive form—the knr epito¬ 
mizing a harmonious realm that makes joyous music possible—in King David 
and the lion-lyrist of eighth-century Guzana (Tell Halaf), and I shall argue for 
such a view of Kinyras on LBA Cyprus. 124 

Psalm 137 also returns us to the question of lyric lament, for here too is 
the tension between real lyreless grief and its appearance as a motif within a 
predominantly lyric genre (Hebrew psalmody). The same paradox informs 
a willful dissonance in Isaiah’s oracle about the destruction of Moab: “In the 
vineyards no songs are sung ... Therefore my heart throbs like a kinnor for 
Moab.” 125 Moab’s silent vineyards and the undoing of its harvest are obviously 
akin to the curse of the Mati’el-Assurnerari treaty; but the prophet himself, 
at a safe remove, can envision this as a subject for plaintive lyre-song. These 
texts support lyric interpretations of various penitential and sorrowful Psalms, 
and even David’s laments for Saul, Jonathan, and Absalom—despite the lyreless 
narrative contexts in which they are embedded. 126 According to a ninth-century 
Arabic treatise, “David ... had a stringed instrument ( mizafa ). When he recited, 
he played on it and wept, and made [others] weep.” 127 This might be dismissed 
as late guesswork, but that the Dead Sea Scrolls explicitly refer to a “kinnor of 
lamentation” with which to mourn the sinfulness of man, which has brought 
about present evils. Once delivered, god’s righteousness will be praised with 
“the kinnor of salvation” and other joyful instruments. 128 This imagery surely 
reflects real performance modes, even if instruments were not employed for 
psalmody at Qumran itself (as is sometimes suggested 129 ). 


122 See pl06,154. 

123 Conversely, a top priority of the Jewish restoration was reestablishing music in the new temple: 
Nehemiah 7:1, 67, 73,12:27-47. Cf. Sellers 1941:34, 37. 

124 See pl52-154 and Chapter 15. 

125 Isaiah 16:10-11. 

126 2 Samuel 1:17-27,18:33. 

127 Al-Mufaddal ibn Salama, Kitab al-malahl ( Book of Instruments). See Robson and Farmer 1938:5-6. 

128 lQH-a col. XIX (formerly XI), 22a-23, supplemented by 4Q427 (4QH-a) 1:4-5: DJD 29:89-90; 
cf. Vermes 2011:249. 

129 For this issue, see Werner 1957:26-28. 
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An especially sophisticated treatment of these tropes is found in Isaiah’s 
oracle about the destruction of Tyre: 

From that day Tyre will be forgotten for seventy years, the lifetime of 
one king. At the end of seventy years, it will happen to Tyre as in the 
song about the prostitute: 

Take a lyre, go about the city, you forgotten prostitute! 

Make sweet melody, sing many songs, that you may be 
remembered. 130 

Following the traditional idea, the kingdom’s restoration is heralded by the 
resumption of the kinnor (or rather *kinnur, given the Phoenician context). 
But the prophet introduces a new inversion of the knr’s royal symbolism by 
combining it with another conventional motif, the idolatrous city as a ‘harlot’; 
the royal instrument is thus cast unclean into the streets. 131 The conflation 
probably pivots on the use of female lyrists in cult, as we saw in the Cypro- 
Phoenician symposium bowls. Note too how the prostitute’s embedded song 
in itself suggests a plaintive mode, as would be appropriate in the repertoire 
of such a kinyristria —comfort for her own troubles, and suitable for certain 
sympotic moods. This intuition is corroborated by the corresponding passage 
of the Isaiah Targum, one of the Aramaic translations of scripture that emerged 
during the Second Temple period and incorporated much additional material, 
both innovative and traditional. This expanded version reads: 

Your glory has been overthrown , cast out to a province, the city that was as a 
harlot is rejected! Turn your lyre to lamentation and your music to keening, 
that you might be remembered. 132 

While “Turn your lyre to lamentation” might by itself be interpreted as ‘Put 
down your lyre and lament instead’, this is excluded by the original context, 
which unambiguously envisions the ‘harlot’ singing to the lyre. 

Greek sources have also preserved traces of the plaintive kinyra. 133 It is found 
in Tzetzes’ retelling of an anecdote about Gelimer, last Vandal king in Africa 


130 Isaiah 23:15-16. 

131 Cf. Kelim 15 (BT 17:75) on the ritual purity of the Levitical kinnor versus the instruments “of 
song,” i.e. popular ones prone to impurity. 

132 Translation: Chilton 1990:46 (changing ‘harp’ to ‘lyre’), with expansions indicated by his italics; 
cf. xiii-xxviii for the Targums generally; also Alexander 1992:322-323. 

133 Two MSS of Hesykhios (AS) include ohcrpa (‘lamentable, piteous’) in defining ravupa, though 
perhaps this was detached from a definition of the adjective Kivupoc;. Another odd jumble, 
presumably truncated, is Suda s.v. Kivupce KivupopeGa, bppvoupev. 
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(530-534), who defiantly bade the besieging Byzantine commander: “send 
me a kinyra, Belisarios ... that I may sing sad songs of my ill-fortune.” 134 In the 
Byzantine poetic version of the Alexander Romance, the famous Theban aulete 
Ismenias abases himself before the Macedonian conqueror, hoping to turn him 
from anger to pity—and so save the city—by threnody: 

[sc. Ismenias] began to accompany / a pitiable melody ... / ... [and] 
himself to speak to the kinyra, / thinking, through pipes, singing, and 
threnodies, / to lead Alexander round to mercy ... he began to play 
( psallein ), amidst the pipes, the following for the king: / “Having seen 
that your power is the greatest, Alexander / we revere it as like to 
a god.” 135 

The poet solved a logical conflict that was variously treated in other recensions. 
How can a piper simultaneously play a dirge and deliver a speech? Ismenias 
was wrenched from his historical profession, and made to sing his pleas while 
playing a kinyra alongside other anonymous (!) auletes. 136 The very violence of 
this revision shows that kinyra was willfully interpolated as being a true instru¬ 
ment of threnody. And note the strikingly appropriate context: one of lamenta¬ 
tion’s essential purposes in the ANE—soothing an angry god—is clearly implied. 
Ismenias’ petition is effectively an apotropaic version of the city-lament—that 
ancient genre reflected in literary transmutations from Sumer down to the 
Biblical Lamentations, and even the Fall of Troy in Greek epic. 137 


134 John Tzetzes Khiliades 3.77-88, lines 332-333: Kivupav, BeAioapie, oreTAov poi ... / ... wq 
rpaycpSpoaipi ro flapuoupcpopov pou, replacing Ki0apa in Prokopios On the Wars 4.6.30-31: xcdpe 
poi, w cpi'Ae 4>apa, Kca poi Ki0apav re Kai aprov eva Kcri otioyyov deopevw nz\mz. 

135 Historia Alexandri Magni, recensio Byzantina poetica (cod. Marcianus 408, ed. Reichmann), 2264- 
2268: pp^aro Kai peAoq / eAeeivov irpoocpGeYY^Qai... / ■■■ auroq Aeyew pera mvupaq, / vopi^wv, 
5ia rwv auAwv, peAwSieov Kai Gprjvwv, / eiq oucrov rov ’AAe^avSpov TTpoaaYaYeiv ktA; 2273- 
2275: pp^aro x^akAeiv per’ auAwv rw (laaiAei roiaura. / Kparoq ro aov, ’AAe^avSpe, ro peYiarov 
iSovreq, / iaoGeov ae(3ope0a KrA. 

136 Recension a, 1.46al-9 (ed. Kroll), has Ismenias both play the pipes and beseech Alexander, 
consecutively. Ismenias also appears in recension (3 (ed. Bergson), compelled to pipe while Thebes 
is destroyed (1.27.10); the petition to Alexander comes rather from an anonymous piper (nq rwv 
0p(3aicov auAcav peAwv epnexpoq avGpwTOq, 1.46.29), whose speech is a single line (AAe^avSpe 
|3a0iAeu peyiore, vuv ueipa paGovreq ro oov iooGeov Kparoq oe|36pe0a, 1.46.36-37)—a variant of 
which merely introduces Ismenias’ speech in the Byzantine poetic recension. Recension y (ed. 
Parthe) again has an anonymous piper (46.38-53), while e (ed. Trumpf) gives a rather different 
petition scene involving an aulete named Demokeus (12.6). For the interrelationships of these 
texts generally, see Stoneman 2008:230-232, 244. 

137 Mesopotamian city-laments are collected in CLAM. Fall of Troy as an extension of ANE/Anatolian 
city-laments: Bachvarova 2008. 
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The Cypriot Linos-Song 

We must conclude that Syro-Levantine knr- players, like Greek lyric threnodes, 
cultivated a lamentative mode that took lyreless grief as its subject matter. The 
deep antiquity of the tradition is indicated by the BALAG.DI lamenters of Ebla 
and their service in the royal mortuary cult. 138 Also relevant, I suggested, are 
scenes of the underworld gods Rap’iu and Ninazu, featuring the kinnaru and 
zannaru, respectively. 139 The purposeful opposition of song and silence was 
perhaps central to the Ninigizibara ritual at Mari, and we saw lyres variously 
silent and sounding in Hittite funerary and/or mortuary rites. 140 One should also 
recall the rich tradition of Egyptian funerary harp-songs (see further below). 

Clearly then, the Hellenistic topos of Kinyras the Lamenter is a late 
reflection of a much more ancient art of lyric threnody. This may be readily 
connected with Cyprus, given Kinyras’ dominant associations with the island. 
But any insular tradition must be contemplated against a larger regional back¬ 
drop coterminous with the knr itself. Crucial here is a passage from Herodotos’ 
Egyptian logos: 

[The Egyptians] cultivate ancestral customs, adding nothing else ... 
there is one song, the Linos—who is much sung ( aoidimos ) in Phoenicia, 
Cyprus, and elsewhere. Although his name varies with each people, he 
happens to be the same figure whom the Greeks call Linos when they 
sing the song. So while there are many other Egyptian matters which 
amaze me, one is certainly this: where did they get their Linos-song? 

And they have clearly been singing this song forever. But in Egyptian 
Linos is called Maneros. The Egyptians said that he was the only son of 
the first king of Egypt, and that after he suffered an untimely death he 
was honored by them with these threnodies, and that this was their 
first and only song. 141 


138 See p67-71. 

139 See pl40. 

140 See p84-85, 95-96. 

141 Herodotos 2.79 (ed. Legrand): narpfoicn 5e xpswpevoi vopoicn aAAov oudeva emKrwvrai ... 
aexapa ev ear;, Afvoq, oq ns p ev is Ooivkri aof5ipo<; eari Kai ev Kunpco Kai aAAp, Kara pevroi 
e'0vea ouvopa e'xa, aupcpeperai 5s wuroq dvai rov oi ''EAApvec; Afvov ovopa^ovreq aefSouai- 
ware iraAAa pev Kai aAAa droOwpa^eiv pe rwv Ttepi AiyuTirov eovrtov, sv 5s 5r) Kai rov Afvov 
6ko0£v e'Aa|3ov [ro ouvopa], Oafvovrai 5s aid Kore rourov adSovreq. ’'Eari 5s aiyuimari 6 Afvoc; 
KaAeopevoq Mavepdx;. ’'Ecpaaav 5s piv Aiyunrioi rou rcpwrou (3aaiAeuaavroc; Aiyunrou TtaiSa 
pouvoyevea yeveaOai, aTro0avovra 5s aurov aeopov 0pr|voiai rouroxax uno Aiyunrfcov rxpr|0rjvai, 
Kai aoiSrjv re raurpv Tipwrr|v Kai pouvpv acpfai yevea0ax. Cf. Pausanias 9.29.6-7. 
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The antiquity of Egyptian culture is a commonplace of Classical historiography, 
and Herodotos elsewhere makes Egypt the source of Greek customs of unknown 
but deep antiquity. 142 He seems inclined to do so here. 143 Certainly the historian, 
and any native informants, rightly regarded lamentation-singing as extremely 
ancient. Despite Herodotos’ description of the Egyptian, Phoenician, Cypriot, 
and Greek versions as ‘the same’, his admission of different identities for the 
lamented subject acknowledges substantial regional variation. Rather than 
dismiss his comparisons as facile and naive, we should credit the historian with 
perceiving significant parallels in what he heard, or heard about—in perfor¬ 
mance practice, calendrical occasion, aetiological narratives, and so on. 

To be sure, Maneros himself is probably a chimera of Greek historiography 
and/or folk belief. When the Egyptian funerary harp-songs were first studied, 
Herodotos was often invoked. But the texts of this complex tradition, already 
well developed by the MK, offer no confirmation of the historian’s aetiological 
narrative. 144 Indeed Plutarch, in his On Isis and Osiris, says that some denied that 
maneros was a man’s name at all, but was rather a kind of sympotic toast. 145 
Yet even this idea has proven a dead end, eluding any convincing Egyptian 
etymology—although it does at least approach the subject matter of the harp- 
songs, many of which draw on the imagery of feasting while emphasizing the 
transience of life, and offering visions of the afterlife. 146 

Nonetheless, Maneros, whatever his origin, enjoyed a revealing career in 
the Greek imagination. Later authors compared him to the subjects of other 
regional lamentation traditions, for instance in Anatolia. 147 He was also treated 
as a “first inventor of music” (Plutarch), and an “inventor of farming and 
student of the Muses” (Pollux). 148 These texts introduce an interesting compli¬ 
cation, contradicting Herodotos’ statement that the Maneros-lament was the 
Egyptians’ “first and only” song. Rather, it implies, lamentation was invented 
upon the death of the first musician. This idea has much in common with the lyre¬ 
less motif discussed above, and brings us to the Greeks’ very similar view about 
Linos-song proper. 


142 Herodotos 2.48-49. 

143 But note the opposite reading of Pausanias 9.29.7-9, who makes Greece the source of all Linos- 
song, including the Maneros-lament. 

144 Lichtheim 1945:178-180. 

145 Plutarch Moralia 357e-f. 

146 See the collection in Lichtheim 1945. 

147 See Pollux Onomastikon 4.54-55 for the Mariandynoi (the ‘Bormos’ song: cf. Athenaios 619f = 
Nymphis FGH 432 F 5), and Phrygians. 

148 Plutarch Moralia 357e: rov 5’ aSopevov Mavepwra npwrov cupav pouaiKijv laropouaiv; Pollux 
Onomastikon 4.54-55: 6 Mavcpux; yEwpyiac; Eupetrjc;, Mouawv paSritfjc;. 
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Here, fortunately, we are much better informed, as was Herodotos himself. 149 
We may reasonably hope that the material for Greek Linos-song, which is after 
all the basis of the historian’s comparisons, can illuminate the Cypriot tradition 
to which he alludes—all the more so given the important Aegean contribution 
to the island’s IA culture. The crucial point of contact is that Linos—like Kinyras, 
but unlike Maneros, so far as we know—was a lyre-player. Their respective 
mythologies present many suggestive parallels, though naturally one cannot 
expect exact correspondences: the absence of any single canonical myth about 
Linos’ death shows that all such tales are secondary to the ritual practice of lyric 
lamentation per se. In one set of tales, Linos was killed with the lyre by Herakles, 
his frustrated pupil. 150 Another has Apollo slay him for using linen strings, or 
for putting his music on a level with the god’s own—Kinyras’ own mistake in 
the myth discussed in Chapter 9. 151 In all variants, Linos’ death is the constant to 
which the laments respond. 152 

The interpretive key is a Hesiodic fragment that establishes the lyric, thren- 
odic, choral character of Linos-song, and shows that it was already widespread, 
hence long traditional, by the seventh century: 

Ourania then bore Linos, her much-loved son— 

He’s the one all men lament ( threneusin ) who are 
Singers and lyrists ( aoidoi kai kitharistai ), in banquets and choruses 
(en eilapinais te khoroi's te ): 

Starting and ending by calling out “Linos!” 153 

“Banquets and choruses” may seem an odd setting for threnoi, but these were 
proper not only to festivals but funerary rites. 154 ‘Starting and ending from 
Linos’ rings true as a professional and distinctly lyric detail, echoing the 
epicletic formulas of the Homeric Hymns and confirming that Homer’s threnodes 
at Hektor’s funeral are indeed male lyrists. 155 The ascription of Linos-song to 


149 For sources and discussion, see Roscher Lex. s.v. (Greve); Pfister 1909-1912:194-195, 220; RE 13 
(1926), 715-716 (l, Abert); Reiner 1938:109-113; AGM:28-29, 45-46; Stephens 2002; PEG Il/3:XI- 
XIII with literature; Olivetti 2010:141-186; Power 2010 index s.v. “Linus.” 

150 Pausanias 9.29.9, citing a Theban myth of a second Linos, son of the other; [Nikomakhos] Excerpts 
1 (MSG:266). 

151 Linen strings: Philokhoros LGH 328 L 207 (L Homer Iliad 18.570). Rivaling Apollo: Pausanias 
9.29.6-7 (AtioAAwv dnoKravaev aurov ehaoupevov Kara tf)v toSrjv). 

152 Stephens 2002:16-17. 

153 Hesiod fr. 305 M-W (= I Homer Iliad 18.570 = PEG T 2): Oupavip S’ ap’ eriKre Aivov TroAufjparov 
uiov- / ov Srj, oaoi (3potox eicnv aoiSoi Kai Ki0apiarai, / ndvzsq pev 0pr|veuaiv ev eiAamvaiq re 
XopoTc; re, / apxopevox Se Aivov Kai Afjyovreq KaAeouaiv. 

154 Note, for instance, Ammianus Marcellinus 19.1.10-11. 

155 Note also E Homer Iliad 18.570: cpaai Se aurov (sc. Aivov)... ripaa0ai uroo noir|rcov ev 0pr|vto5eaiv 
anapxaTq. Cf. the remarks of Power 2010:210n58. 
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“all singers and lyrists” shows that this was a fundamental, ancient repertory 
item. Hesiod’s universalizing assertion may well imply the same international 
perspective as Herodotos—an awareness that lyric threnody was a general prac¬ 
tice in and beyond the Aegean. Important here is the report that Sappho sang of 
“Oito-Linos together with Adonis”; this is presumably related to her fragments 
of lyric lament for the latter, but in any case is early evidence for the threnodic 
tendency to compile “ancient misfortunes.” 156 A similarly international outlook 
probably underlies the mother-son relationship of Ourania-Linos in Hesiod, 
since ‘Ourania’ is regularly applied to Aphrodite in her Cypriot and NE manifes¬ 
tations, while the Cypriot goddess could be invoked as a kind of Muse in her own 
right. 157 Although the attribution of mystical books to Linos (and similar figures) 
is relatively late, 158 Linos would not have become the target of forgers without 
the traditional reputation attested by another Hesiodic fragment, which calls 
him “learned in all kinds of wisdom.” This recalls the connection between lyrists 
and wisdom traditions in the ANE. 159 

Hesiod’s allusion to professional Linos-threnodes is fleshed out by the 
evidence for regional Linos cults. 160 In the grove of the Muses on Helicon, 
Pausanias relates, there was an annual rite in which Linos was revered before 
sacrifices to the Muses were conducted. 161 Note the order of offerings: celebra¬ 
tion of the Muses—and hence other gods—depended upon efficacious music, so 
the performance itself was first secured by appeal to the demigod lyrist. The 
Thebans, Pausanias continues, had once maintained a monumental grave to 
Linos, 162 and the Homeric scholia preserve phrases from a traditional Linos-song 
said to have been inscribed there. 163 Two further Linos-tombs in the temple of 


156 Sappho 140b = Pausanias 9.29.8: Zarapw ... ’A5wviv opou Kcri OiroAivov paev (Pausanias, after 
commenting on Oitolinos, refers to a form of Linos-song by the Athenian Pamphos). Sappho’s 
Adonis fragments are 140a, 168. 

157 Franklin 2014:224-226, adding Sappho’s hymnic invocations of Aphrodite (Nagy 2007). 

158 West 1983:55-67. 

159 Hesiod fr. 306 M-W (PEG T 3): raxvroi'pc; aocpipc; SeSapKora (cf. Allen 1924:130-131). Note the 
similar language applied to Hermes’ lyre at Homeric Hymn to Hermes 482-484, where the instru¬ 
ment is represented as a teacher to its player: “Whoever, learned in skill and wisdom, enquires 
of her, she teaches, uttering all sorts of things pleasing to the mind” (oq tic; av aurpv / tcxvp Kcri 
aocpip SeSappevoc; e^Epeavp / cpGeyYopevp raxvToIa vow xapmvra 5i5aaKa). For this passage, see 
further Franklin 2006a:61-62. 

160 For Linos, Pfister 1909-1912:489, cf. 213-214 for Orpheus; Farnell 1921:23-30; Power 2010:208n55. 
These cults provided patterns for the veneration of deceased historical poets: Farnell 1921:367; 
Clay 2004; Kimmel-Clauzet 2013. 

161 Pausanias 9.29.6: rourw Kata evoq EKaarov npo tfjc; Gualcu; rwv Mouawv evayi^ouai. 

162 Pausanias 9.29.8-9; Philokhoros FGH 328 F 207. 

163 See sources in PMG 800 (Carmina popularia 34); Philokhoros FGH 328 F 207. 
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Apollo Lykios at Argos are mentioned by Pausanias, 164 and there was another 
on Euboea. 165 Eleutherna on Crete also claimed to be his homeland, and still 
another Linos is found among the fifty sons of Lykaon, the primeval Arcadian 
king. 166 The distribution of this material, taken together with the testimony of 
Hesiod and Sappho, shows that Linos-song goes back in various epichoric forms 
to the BA. 

This is corroborated by Homer himself, who includes, among the images on 
the shield of Achilles that typify a peaceful city and orderly cosmos, 167 a cheerful 
vintage scene: 

Maidens and unmarried youths, light at heart, 

Bore the fruit, as sweet as honey, in wickerwork baskets. 

A boy in their midst, with clear-sounding lyre, played it 
Soulfully, singing for them a lovely Linos-song (linon d’ hypd 
kaldn aeide ) 

With elegant voice—while the youths, stamping time all together, 

With singing and shouting were following, feet skipping. 168 

We need not doubt the ancient belief that this scene depicts Linos-song. 169 True, 
the setting is not lugubrious. But threnody could be highly stylized and enjoy¬ 
able outside of actual funerals, on occasions of more holiday humor. Compare 
the Adonis festival represented by Theokritos, where the ‘lament’ is closer to a 
concert, and the event much anticipated. 170 Homer’s harvesters, in one or more 
choruses, feel a pleasant yearning at the lyrist’s moving performance (himeroen 
kitharize). 171 Together they savor the bittersweet of waning light and another 


164 One Linos was said to be the son of Apollo and Psamathe, the other was the famous poet: 
Pausanias 2.19.8. For Linos myth and ritual at Argos, Farnell 1921:26-29. 

165 Diogenes Laertios 1.4; Pfister 1909-1912:220. 

166 Eleutherna: Stephanos of Byzantium s.v. ’ATroAAuma: ... Ky‘ Kprjtriq, r| raxAca ’EAeuOepva, Aivou 
TOxrpic; (noted by Power 2010:373nl64); Arcadia: [Apollodoros] Library 3.8.1. 

167 Hephaistos’ inclusion of earth, heaven, sea, sun, moon, and constellations (18.486-492) makes 
the shield a microcosm of the natural cycles that dominate human culture. See generally Hardie 
1985. 

168 Homer Iliad 18.567-572 (PEG T l): Tiap0£viKcri 5 e Kai f|f'0£oi araAa cppovEovreq / tiAektou; 
ev raAapoiai cpspov p£Air|5£a Kapnov. / roTaiv 5’ ev pEaaoiai toxic; cpoppiyy 1 Aiyari / IpspoEv 
Ki0api^£, Afvov [v.Z. Afvoc;: v. infra] 5’ vno xaAov (xeiSe / AetitoAep cpwvrj- roi 5 e prjaaovrEc; apaprrj / 
poAnrj t’ iuypw te Jtoai 0 Kcapovr£<; etiovto. For poATtfj as ‘song and dance’, typically to lyre- 
music, see Franklin 2003:296. 

169 I Homer Iliad 18.570; Pausanias 9.29.7. 

170 Theokritos Idylls 15 with Power 2010:63. 

171 For the scene’s choral quality, cf. Nagy 1990:352-353. The expression pf|aaovT£<; apaptfj / ... 
etiovto is a clear indication of dance: note especially the similar language in the choral-lyric 
scene of Homeric Hymn to Apollo 514-517. Power 2010:210 suggests interpreting the Linos-song 
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year gone—primeval feelings, which, one must concede to Frazer, found wide¬ 
spread poetic and musical expression in ancient agrarian calendars. 172 

Homer’s lyre-singer is a ‘youth’ (pais) with ‘elegant voice’ ( leptaleei phonei), 
a description perfectly appropriate for Linos himself before any of his untimely 
deaths. One should therefore still entertain a variant rejected by Aristarkhos but 
championed by Zenodotos, who preferred nominative linos for accusative linon. 
The reading, in Zenodotos’ view (or so Aristarkhos understood him), yielded 
not ‘he sang (of) Linos’, but the ‘linen(-string) sang’. 173 This interpretation was 
probably correlated with myths of Apollo killing Linos for using linen strings, 
and the ailinos- song of loom-workers. 174 But the variant may be more pregnant 
than the ancient critic(s) appreciated. For if one can follow Aristarkhos (as most 
scholars do) in taking accusative linon as ‘Linos[-song]’, the nominative variant 
can equally be read as ‘Linos’ in apposition to pais. This would produce a perfor¬ 
mative picture much like what I have proposed for Kinyras on other grounds: 

A boy in their midst, with clear-sounding lyre, played it 
Soulfully, and [sc. as] Linos sang for them 
With delicate voice. 

Even on the traditional reading, Homer’s description shows that the youthful, 
delicate-voiced lyrist is somehow enacting Linos. In this circular mimesis the 
musician, by hymning and invoking his semi-divine counterpart, becomes a 
theios aoidos— the ‘godly singer’ who is visited with ‘god-uttered song’ (thespis 
aoide) through devotion to the appropriate divinity. This musical interface 
between human and divine was canonically expressed, in Greek tradition, as 


here as “a prooimion to the choral molpe”— that is, an epicletic opening-hymn as the harvesters 
set down their baskets and get into choral formation. 

172 Olivetti 2010, troubled by the apparent dissonance, would derive the threnodic opening ailinon 
(see below) from e'Aivoc; (‘vine’), attractively resegmenting Iliad 18.570 from Kibapi^e, Aivov to 
raOapiG e'Aivov (177-182); this, she argues, created a need to explain Aivov in Homer’s text, 
which led to creation of a personal Linos, perhaps by ps.-Hesiod himself (143-145). But I feel this 
relies on too rigid a relationship between fixed texts, and cannot account for the widespread 
and early Linos traditions implied by the Hesiodic fragment and cultic evidence. Athenaios 619c, 
citing Aristophanes of Byzantium, states that that the Linos-song could be sung on joyous occa¬ 
sions, noting Euripides Herakles, where Apollo “cries ‘ailinon’ in happy song-dance (cri'Aivov pev 
in’ evivxei / poArax), driving the beautiful-toned kithara with a golden pick” (348-351). 

173 I Homer Iliad 18.570 (via Aristonikos): raxpa ZrpvoSoTtp ‘Aivoc; 5’ u no xaAov aeiSd. 6 5e ’Apiarapxoc; 
flouAerca pf) tpv xop5f)v AcyeoGai, aXXa yevo q ti upvou tov Aivov. ioonep d eXeyev Ticaava pSev 
rj ii toioutov. The semi-technical and invertible utto k<xAov aexoe/aeibe (Homer Odyssey 21.411; 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes 54, 502) supports either reading: Franklin 2003:300-301. Kallimakhos 
may allude to the issue: Stephens 2002:19. 

174 Loom-workers: Athenaios 68ld, citing the sixth-century Epikharmos; cf. GMW l:276n76. Linen- 
strings: pl90. 
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a patronage relationship with Apollo and/or the Muses. 175 But the Homeric 
Hymns show that in practice there was more flexibility, since the deity invoked 
for inspiration is normally that to whom the hymn itself is addressed. G. Nagy, 
in a detailed reading of Sappho, has demonstrated much the same relationship 
with Aphrodite, the poet petitioning her divine patroness for assistance, and 
being ‘overcome’ in performance by the goddess, with whom she engages in 
dialogue. 176 This is precisely what I propose for Linos, Kinyras, and the lyrists 
who venerated them. Much the same relationship, we saw, was developed for 
divinized instruments in the ANE, and between the Biblical psalmodists and 
Yahweh. An important difference, however, is that Linos is dead. He is liter¬ 
ally alyros, his music stilled. The performing lyrist makes Linos and his lyre live 
again, ‘reviving’ an ancient power through the ecstasy of song and dance. 

This suggests a similar interpretation of Pindar’s “Cypriot voices around 
Kinyras.” In Chapter 10,1 analyzed that passage in terms of praise-singing, but 
this is equally compatible with a threnodic reading, since threnos itself could 
be encomiastic. 177 After all, Pindar’s Kinyras illustrated great men’s reputa¬ 
tions after death, and Kinyras’ grave at Old Paphos clearly indicates a kind of 
mortuary cult. 178 Pindar’s plural phamai will readily encompass the lamentable 
tales that after all are rather prominent in Kinyras’ mythology. Cypriot kinyra- 
singers might thus have commemorated his death at the hands of Apollo, his 
suicide following the seduction by Myrrha, or even his defeat by Agamemnon (a 
kind of city-lament?). They could also win him back from grief over his various 
unhappy children. 

The traditional cry ailinon, understood by the Greeks as ‘Ah, Linos!’, is often 
thought to derive from a Semitic phrase ‘Alas for us!’. The idea is plausible, 
though not universally accepted. 179 Certainly Linos himself must be a back- 
construction from ailinon, which would have given poets free range for tragic 
aetiologies. While ailinon occurs in many threnodic contexts with no clear allu¬ 
sion to Linos-song per se, other cases seem relevant. In Euripides’ Helen, the 
heroine, stranded in Egypt, calls for “Libyan lotus-pipes, panpipes, or lyres 


175 See especially Hesiod Theogony 94-95. 

176 Nagy 2007. 

177 Cf. Aristokles of Rhodes On Poetry, quoted in Ammonios On Similar and Different Words 178: Sprjvoc; 
... oSuppov eya auv eyKtapicp tou TeAeTfjaavToc;. 

178 See p419. 

179 For the Greek interpretation, Pindar fr. 128c5-6 (PEG T 4); Pausanias 9.29.8. For the proposed 
WS etymology from *’ai lanu, ‘alas for us’, Farnell 1921:24; Brown 1965:208n2; Hemmerdinger 
1970:42; Rosol 2013:157; cf. EFH:262, suggesting rather a connection with Ialemos (another figure 
of Greek lament) and the WS god Lim (cf. Zimri-Lim). 
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(phormingas )” to help lament her “‘Ah-Linos!’ woes” ( ailmois kakois). 180 This 
confirms the existence of lyric threnodies and Herodotos’ assertion that a kind 
of Linos-song was known in Egypt (though possibly Euripides is himself alluding 
to the historian). In the Orestes , Euripides again associates the cry adinon with 
eastern threnody, this time in an Anatolian context. The Phrygian eunuch, in 
a campy showpiece set to eerie double-pipe melodies, 181 begins his account of 
events inside Agamemnon’s palace as follows: 

Ah Linos! Ah Linos! ( adinon adinon)—As barbarians say 
At the start of a lament ( arkhan threnou)— 

Alas!—in Asiatic voice, when 

Blood of kings is poured to earth by swords— 

The iron swords of Hades. 182 

While the poet’s genius is certainly on display—the ensuing exchange with 
Orestes is larded with amusing orientalist slurs—the Eunuch’s description of 
adinon as the formal “start of a lament” confirms the Hesiodic testimony that 
threnodes (lyre-singers in the fragment) began and ended by invoking Linos. 
By the play’s own terms, of course, we are dealing not with stylized, calendrical 
lament, but one undertaken at a definite moment. 183 But this too fits with the 
threnodic use of such “ancient misfortunes.” 184 

Herodotos’ treatment of Maneros-song suggests that the historian would 
have viewed the lament of father for son as an intelligible mythological and 
performative stance for ‘Linos-song’ too. 185 This is echoed by the royal context 
of Euripides (“blood of kings”), whose generalizing terms equally imply an 
ancient tradition. The arrangement is attested for Linos himself, who in Ovid is 


180 Euripides Helen 167-178, especially 175-176—a difficult passage. Despite the variety of Helen’s 
imagined musical landscape, the realities of tragic performance required aulos accompaniment 
for her song. Euripides exploits this situation by soon having the chorus describe Helen’s song 
as a “lyreless elegy” ( alyron elegon, 185). Compare Euripides Medea 190-200, where the chorus 
stresses the inability of festive lyre-songs to cure mortal woes. 

181 This was explicated by M. Griffith, “How Should Phrygian Slaves Sing (in the Athenian Theater)?,” 
at the conference Music in Greek Drama: History, Theory and Practice, May 28-29,2011, University of 
California, Santa Cruz. 

182 Euripides Orestes 1395-1399: cd'Aivov cd'Aivov apxav Bpfjvou / (3ap(3apoi Aeyouaiv, / aiaT, ’AaiciSi 
cpwvai, flaaiAewv / orav aipa xu6i]i Kara yav ^fcpeaiv / aidapcoiaiv 'Ai5a. 

183 The eunuch laments the destruction of Troy and his own enslavement—another literary adapta¬ 
tion of city-lament. His song also prepares the way for Orestes’ own anticipated spilling of royal 
blood. 

184 Compare the situation in Ammianus Marcellinus 19.1.10-11, where female mourners at an actual 
royal funeral are compared to devotees ( cultrices ) of Aphrodite lamenting Adonis. 

185 Though not invariably, as this does not fit Homer’s vignette. 
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mourned by his father (Apollo) with ‘reluctant lyre’. 186 Here, in different myth¬ 
ological and performative terms, is a doublet of Homer’s vintage scene—the 
lyrist-singer commemorating the lyrist-of-song. 

A remarkable parallel for father-son threnody comes from an Arabic 
source, Hisham ibn al-Kalbi (died ca. 819-821), who records a tradition about 
Lamk, the Biblical Lamech. After Lamk’s young son (unnamed) died, he hung 
the body in a tree so that “his form will not depart from my eyes until he falls in 
pieces.” When only thigh-, leg-, foot-, and toe-bones remained, Lamk modeled 
these parts in wood to form soundbox, neck, pegbox, and pegs, respectively, 
added strings for his son’s sinews, and so invented the lute in his image (by 
now lutes had generally displaced lyres: see Appendix D). “Then he began to 
play on it and weep and lament, until he became blind; and he was the first 
who sang a lament.” 187 The instrument as an embodiment of the dead son, who 
thus achieves a kind of immortality in musical memory and indeed physical 
form as he is held by the lamenting father, is most suggestive vis-a-vis divinized 
instruments. Although the son is not named, and dies at the age of five, it is 
surely significant that it is precisely Lamech’s son (Jubal) who in the canonical 
tradition invents the lyre ( kinnor ). 188 Unfortunately, the ultimate antiquity and 
ethnic affiliation of the present tale are unclear; in the reception of Biblical 
stories, the musical inventions of Lamech and his family were widely adapted 
to local cultural conditions. 189 Nonetheless, the myth, being utterly indepen¬ 
dent of Greek tradition, is vital for its corroboration, in an ANE context, of 
chordophonic lamentation-singing and a father-son charter-myth. We should 
also recall here David’s lament for Absalom. 190 

Although Herodotos declines to identify the mythological subjects of Phoenician 
and Cypriot lament, one name he and other Greeks would certainly have offered 
was Adonis. The unofficial celebration of annual Adonis festivals (the Adonia ) 
was by now a fixture of women’s popular culture in Athens and elsewhere. 191 
And Herodotos will have known Kinyras as Adonis’ father in some versions of 
the myth. It is assumed only slightly later by the Athenian comic poet Plato 
(fl. ca. 420-410), whose Adonis contained a silly but intriguing oracle warning 


186 Ovid Amores 3.9.23-24. 

187 Robson and Farmer 1938:9 (translation here). Note Lamech’s song at Genesis 4:23-24, “uniformly 
singled out by critics as the earliest surviving sample of Israelite rhapsody” (North 1964:379). 

188 Genesis 4:21. LXX has ^aAtfjpiov Kai ia0dpav. For this and other variations, see p215nl64. 

189 See p454-455 and n76. The motif of blindness of course recalls the tradition of Egyptian harpers: 
see pllO. 

190 2 Samuel 18:33. 

191 For the Adonia, see Alexiou 2002:55-57; GR:258; Winkler 1990:108-209; Holst-Warhaft 1992:99- 
103; Detienne 1994:99-101 et passim. 
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Kinyras of his son’s impending death. 192 Antimakhos of Colophon (fl. ca. 400) 
paired Kinyras and Adonis soon afterwards. 193 That both authors conjoin Kinyras 
and Adonis in the context of the youth’s death cannot be an accident: they 
consciously avoided Phoinix (‘The Phoenician’), the more canonical Hesiodic 
father. 194 This shows that Kinyras was already understood as The Lamenter, 
and Herodotos very probably had Kinyras-Adonis in mind when he alleged 
that Cypriot and Phoenician lamentation was ‘the same’ as the songs for Linos 
and Maneros. 195 Like Maneros’ father, Kinyras is a primeval king and Adonis a 
fallen prince; if the analogy can be pressed, Kinyras becomes the fountainhead 
of Cypriot music, the original and most characteristic form of which was lyric 
threnody. 

But since both Kinyras and Adonis were lovers of Aphrodite, the two 
also appear to be mythological doublets of a sort. 196 Note that Adonis is often 
portrayed with a lyre in the Classical period. 197 While this does suit his youth and 
the erotic context—Aphrodite also appears in these scenes—there is more to it. 
First there are Aphrodite’s muse-like properties, especially clear on Cyprus. 198 
Moreover, given the lyre’s symbolism in the funerary scenes discussed above, 
Adonis’ instrument must equally mark the life he is soon to lose, with the lyre¬ 
less grief and divine laments that follow. This is confirmed by the lyre’s absence 
in contemporary scenes showing Adonis-laments, which feature rather double¬ 
pipes and frame-drums or krotala . 199 1 have suggested that much the same organ- 
ological dichotomy may be seen in Ugaritic ritual and paramythological texts of 
the royal ancestor cult. 200 


192 Plato Comicus fr. 3 PCG (Athenaios 456a): “Plato in his Adonis, saying that an oracle was given 
to Kinyras about his son Adonis, has: ‘0 Kinyras, king of Cypriots, shaggy-assed men, / To 
you was born a son, the most beautiful and marvelous / In the human race; but two gods will 
destroy him— / She who is driven by secret oars, and he who drives’. He means Aphrodite and 
Dionysos; for both loved Adonis” (nAdtwv 5’ ev tw ’A5wvi5i xphcpov 5o0rjvai ALywv Kivupa 
UTiep A5wvi5oc; tou uiou cppaiv- w Kivupa, flaaiAeu Kunpicov avSpwv 5aau7ipu>Ktwv, / rafu; 001 
KaAAiatoc; pcv apu Gaupaatotatoc; ze / Tiavtcov avGpwTuov, 5uo 5’ autov Saipov’ oAeltov, / f| pev 
cAauvopevri AaGpioiq epcrpoiq, 6 5’ eAauvcov. Xiyei 5’ ’A<ppo5itr|v Kai Aiovuaov- apcpotepoi yap 
ppcov tou ’A5wvi5oc;). 

193 See p284. 

194 Hesiod fr. 139 M-W = [Apollodoros] Library 3.14.4. 

195 It may even be that Herodotos used the more familiar Kinyras-Adonis material to flesh out a tale 
for Maneros. One might make a similar point about Herodotos’ account of sacred prostitution at 
Babylon. 

196 Atallah 1966:313. 

197 See pl45. 

198 See p307. 

199 See pl45. 

200 See pl41-146. 
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The historical implications of this Kinyras-Adonis doublet are somewhat 
elusive, thanks to the vanishing nature of Adonis himself, who, as S. Ribichini 
showed, originated at the Hellenosemitic interface as a half-understood 
pastiche of Levantine religious life. 201 This generic quality is reflected in his very 
name, which must derive from WS ’dn (‘lord’); this has proven difficult to pin to 
a specific mainland god, though the Baal of Byblos is one probable reference. 202 
Adonis’ death while hunting does appear to recycle a Levantine mytheme. 203 
His pairing with Kinyras the Lamenter must also echo some early Levantine 
cult practice. Annual lamentations are famously attested at Roman Byblos for a 
god of the so-called dying-and-rising type who at that time was identified with 
Adonis/Tammuz, while his father, called Kinyras and Kauthar, was said to have 
lamented him at Aphaka (see further Chapter 19). 

It seems likely that the Greek concoction of Adonis should be connected 
especially with Cyprus, where many sources locate him. 204 The appropriate 
cultural conditions are probably best traced to IA Aegean settlement there, 
followed by ninth-century Phoenician colonization. Yet Kinyras himself, as I 
shall show in the following chapters, was by then an ancient fixture of Cypriot 
life, rooted in the pre-Greek period. This suggests an historical-cultural expla¬ 
nation for his pairing with Adonis, since mythological relationships can encode 
the juxtaposition and/or coalescence of distinct cultures and analogous features 
thereof. 205 One figure assumes a senior or dominant role, the other a junior or 
subordinate one, depending on specific historical and sociological conditions. 
Greater mythological ‘age’ may reflect only relative antiquity or importance 
within a given geographical sphere and/or cultural perspective that is domi¬ 
nant in some respect. I have already interpreted Kinyras as the son or beloved 
of Apollo along such lines. 206 Given that musical syncretism, a phenomenon 
well known to ethnomusicology, occurs precisely around the most compat¬ 
ible features of two traditions, 207 Cypriot Kinyras would naturally have become 
secondarily associated with the Phoenician cult-music which underlies the 
large *kinnur ensembles of the symposium bowls and the ‘singers’ maintained 


201 Ribichini 1981; papers in s.n. 1984. See also Dussaud 1945:366; Dietrich 1978:6; DDUPP:90, 97-98. 

202 See the review in Mettinger 2001:124-126 with references. 

203 Such an accident is recorded by Philo of Byblos for his ‘Elioun’: FGH 790 F 2 (15): ev aupfloAfj 
Bripicov reAeutfiacK; acpi£pu)0r|. Cf. Baudissin 1911:76; Fightfoot 2004:79. Grottanelli 1984:38 
compares the death of Aqhat while hunting. 

204 See sources in Baudissin 1911:81-82. 

205 For a comparable historical reading of Kinyras-Adonis on more general (i.e. nonmusical) 
grounds, cf. Atallah 1966:313-315; Baurain 1980b:10. 

206 See p226-230, cf. 410. 

207 See Nettl 1985:20-23 with further examples and literature. 
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by Astarte’s temple at Kition. 208 Indeed, ‘secondarily’ does some injustice to the 
situation, if indeed the Cypriot Kinyras himself originated in Syro-Levantine 
practices of the BA. It would be a case rather of insular divergence and recon¬ 
vergence with cognate Canaanite/Phoenician ideas. 209 The father-son pairing 
of the doublets Kinyras-Adonis would thus express this historical stratigraphy 
within the island, in addition to reflecting, presumably, the father-son motif 
that was evidently fairly typical of lyric-threnody traditions in the region. 

Another advantage of this scenario is that, while Adonis is most helpful 
for corroborating Kinyras as The Lamenter, it allows the ancient king to be 
connected with further lamentation subjects in the pre-Phoenician period. 
This lets us explain the diverse tales with which this chapter began—Kinyras’ 
other lamentable children, their wide-ranging connection with cult-objects 
and processes, and angered and grieving gods to soothe, especially ‘Aphrodite’. 
There are also the several obscure names recorded as alternative Cypriot desig¬ 
nations of Adonis, including Pygmaion, 210 Kirris, 211 Gauas, and Ao or Aoios. 212 
The ‘Aphroditos’ who was honored at Amathous and elsewhere on the island 
recalls the gender-bending dimension of Astarte/lshtar, and perhaps transgen- 
dered lamentation-priests (Sum. gala, Akk. kalu, surely related to the galloi of 
Kybele cult). 213 Also relevant is the report that, again at Amathous, “Adonis was 


209 Here one should note the lamentation scene, evidently through dance, on the sarcophagus of 
Ahiram of Byblos (KAI l). Though Ahiram probably dates to the tenth-century, the sarcophagus 
itself goes back perhaps to the thirteenth-century (Frankfort 1970:271-272) and was repurposed. 
Cf. Fariselli 2010:17, comparing this scene to Herodotos’ Phoenician ‘Linos-song’. 

210 Hesykhios s.v. IluYpcuwv- 6 ’AScovu; napa Kunpioiq. This clearly relates to the Cypriot or Cypro- 
Phoenician god pmy, already attested in the Nora Stone from Sardinia (KAI 46). See DDUPP:297- 
306; Dupont-Sommer 1974:84. For the royal name Pumayyaton at Kition, see p244, 358. 

211 Etymologicum Magnum s.v. Kippiq; Hesykhios s.v. Kipu;; cf. HC:70n2; Atallah 1966:315. 

212 For these last names, see p498-503. 

213 Hesykhios s.v. AcppoSiroc;, citing Theophrastos and Paion of Amathous: FGH 757 F 1; cf. 
Aristophanes fr. 325 PCG; Catullus 68.51-52; Macrobius Saturnalia 3.8.2; Photios Lexicon s.v. Cf. 
Karageorghis 1988:195; Kypris:110-112 with further references, including the bisexual Adonis 
of Photios Library 15lb5-7. For ANE parallels, see Asher-Greve and Westenholz 2013, index s.v. 
gender > amalgams and gender > ambiguous. For Sum. gala/Alck. kalu see p29-30. The connec¬ 
tion with ‘Gk.’ galloi has not yet been fully elucidated, but the Hittite ritual material assembled 
by Taylor 2008 provides a convincing cultural/chronological link. Of classical sources, note 
especially Lucian’s description of the parallel Attis: “He left off from the male lifestyle, and 
exchanged it for a female form and put on womanly clothing; and ranging through the world 
he carried out the rites and told about his sufferings and sang of Rhea” (j3iou pev av5pr|iou 
anenavaam, popcpijv 5e 0r|A£r|v ifyi£u|>aTO xcd eaGfjra yuvaixpiriv evsSuaaro xcd £<; naaav yrjv 
cpoirEcov opyia tte etieteAeev xcri ra etoxGev djir|Y££TO xcd 'P£r|v peiSev, On the Syrian Goddess 15). 
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honored as Osiris; though Egyptian, the Cypriots and Phoenicians made him 
their own” 214 —for Osiris himself was an object of ritual lamentation. 215 

Phoinix Kinyrizon 

Having established the existence of lyric threnody to the kinyra, we may resume 
and complete our analysis of the phrase odyromenos kinyrizon, which, according 
to Aristonikos, Zenodotos wished to read at Iliad 9.612 “as if it meant ‘singing 
a threnody’ ( threnon ).” 216 The phrasing implies that the sense of kinyrizon was 
being somehow stretched. I showed that this word must mean, basically, ‘play 
the kinyra’, and suggested that secondary connotations of lamentation arose 
from the instrument’s performance contexts. With odyromenos kinyrizon working 
together naturally as single phrase, 217 Achilles’ rebuke of Phoinix effectively 
mimes pathetic violin-music to a would-be sob story: 

Do not confuse my angered-resolve with this moaning to the kinyra 
(odyromenos kinyrizon). 

Zenodotos was quite right that the expression, which parallels the Homeric 
description of epic poetry as “singing and lyre-music,” 218 was equivalent 
to threnon. But it alludes to a distinct performance reality with colorful 
connotations. 

Achilles’ metaphor takes on special meaning given that an important use 
of ANE lamentation was to win back the affections of a wrathful ‘vanishing 
god’—in this case, the hero’s withdrawal with its catastrophic reversal for the 
Greeks. Phoinix himself makes this comparison, telling Achilles to give over his 
wrath, as even gods bend to incense-offerings, libations, and burnt victims. 219 
His cautionary tale of Meleagros involves a wrathful hero who eventually came 
around to save a city, but too late to enjoy the goodwill gifts he was offered. 220 


214 Stephanos of Byzantium s.v. ’ApaGouc;- noAu; KuTcpou dpxcnotdtr|, ev f| ’A5wvi<; ’'Oaipu; euparo, ov 
Aiyuimov ovra Kunpioi Kcd Ooivikec; iSionoiouvrai. While Amathous maintained a recognizably 
Eteocypriot character until at least the Hellenistic period, the city was also home to a substantial 
Phoenician contingent (see pl6). It was presumably the latter who introduced Osiris, who was 
interpreted as a version of Adonis at Byblos (Parthenios fr. 42 and Lucian On the Syrian Goddess 7, 
with Lightfoot’s comments on both; Stephanos of Byzantium s.v. BiiflAoc;). 

215 Frazer 1914 2:12. 

216 See p207-208. 

217 See the parallels in p208nl20. 

218 See e.g. Homer Iliad 13.731 (m'Gapiv Kai doiSrjv), cf. Odyssey 1.159, 21.406 (dvijp cpoppiyYoc; 
emarapevoc; Kai drnSrjc;); Hesiod fr. 305.2 M-W (doiSoi Kai KiGapiarai); Homeric Hymn to Hermes 
432 (navr’ evenwv Kara Koapov, enwAeviov KiGapi^cov). 

219 Homer Iliad 9.497-501. 

220 The exemplum is treated in detail by Nagy 1979:103-111. 
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Agamemnon’s own bribes are extraordinarily rich. But only if Achilles accepts 
them, Phoinix says, will “the Achaeans honor you like unto a god.” 221 

Moreover, odyromenos kinyrizon yields vivid ethnic nuances when directed 
against Phoinix, whose name means simply ‘the Phoenician’. 222 To be sure, this 
particular Phoinix, son not of Agenor but Amyntor, is not otherwise connected 
with Phoenicia. 223 But that merely sharpens the sting. Achilles is ordering 
Phoinix to pull himself together, and not act the Phoenician—a people generally 
represented by Homer as dishonest sneaks. 224 There are more ominous over¬ 
tones too. In Hesiod, Adonis’ father is also Phoinix. 225 And Homer has consis¬ 
tently characterized Phoinix as a surrogate father to Achilles. 226 Phoinix himself 
uses this as leverage for his petition: “I made you my son, god-like Achilles / 
That you might someday protect me from unworthy calamity.” 227 Reading odyro¬ 
menos kinyrizon lets Achilles take up all of these points. For Achilles’ own death 
is inevitable, once he has accepted Agamemnon’s peace terms and a return to 
battle. Against Phoinix’ claim of the protection due a father, Achilles implies 
that the old man, in attempting to win him over by acting the kinyra- lamenter, 
will find himself in the position of a Phoenician king mourning a prince who 
has died unseasonably. Here one must remember the lamentations connected 
to hero-cults of Achilles. 228 Finally, recall the tradition that Phoinix—that is, the 
Phoenician king—invented the gihgras-pipes for lamenting Adonis. 229 


221 Homer Iliad 9.114-161; 603: iaov yap oe Gew n'aouaiv ’Axaioi. 

222 My interpretation of the name need not exclude concurrent possibilities (e.g. Miihlestein 
1981:91 associates with cpoivoc; + iK£ir|c;, with reference to Phoinix’ backstory of blood-crime and 
his beseeching of Achilles), especially if mvupf^wv is a secondary accretion. 

223 Edwards 1979:68n64. But the story of his stepmother trying to seduce him has ANE parallels. For 
sources, see Gantz 1993:618; comparisons are drawn by Astour 1965:144-145; Brown 1968:166- 
168; EFH:373; Brown 1995:65-70. 

224 Winter 1995. 

225 Hesiod fr. 139 M-W = [Apollodoros] Library 3.14.4. 

226 See Miihlestein 1981:89 for the internal evidence. This role was apparently quite consistent in 
epic, judging from notices about Phoinix in the Kypria and the Nostoi. According to Pausanias 
(10.26.4 = Kypria fr. 16 EGF, 21 PEG), in the Kypria it was Phoinix who gave Achilles’ son the name 
Neoptolemos (reflecting Achilles’ own youth when entering the war). According to Proklos’ 
summary of the Nostoi, Phoinix dies during the homeward journey of Neoptolemos, who, after 
burying him, is reunited with his grandfather Peleus (Proklos Chrestomathy 277 = EGF:67.23-24, 
PEG:95.15-16)—the surrogate father being now dispensable. 

227 Homer Iliad 9.485-495 (quotation at 494-495: dXXd oe iralda 0£oTq etuHkeA’ AxiAAeu / TOiEupqv, 
iva pof hot’ (xeikeo Aoiyov apuvpt;). 

228 The case of Elis was mentioned above. Lykophron alludes to similar mourning rites at Croton 
(Alexandra 859). In an annual Thessalian mission to honor the grave of Achilles in the Troad, the 
grieving Thetis was propitiated with a hymn before landing (Philostratos On Heroes 53.10). Cf. 
Pfister 1909-1912:498; Farnell 1921:208-209; Nagy 1979:9, 114, 116-117; Due 2006:41. There was 
also a cult to Achilles at Sparta by the late Geometric period: Ainian 1999:11 with references. 

229 Pollux Onomastikon 4.76; cf. pl45,190nl9, 202-204, 299nll7. 
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If we follow Aristarkhos in rejecting odyromenos kinyrizon as un-Homeric, we 
must at least recognize that this was an inspired interpolation. But the phrase is 
so strikingly appropriate that I am tempted to see it as original. Kinyrizon would 
readily fall afoul of Aristarkhos, being otherwise alien to the lyre-vocabulary 
of epic, with its general preference for phorminx. But this begs the question of 
whether or not Homer intended some special lyric effect; for singers would 
naturally take professional interest in parallel ‘lyric’ traditions. The blinding 
of Thamyris seems to be an offhand allusion to—and hostile dismissal of—a 
competing lyric genre. 230 Pejorative cross-generic implications may also inform 
the poet’s occasional use of ki'tharis and kitharizein. 231 Homer’s favorable treat¬ 
ment of Linos-song equally acknowledges a parallel lyric tradition distinct from 
his own epic art. 232 Indeed, the scene of Linos-song on Achilles’ shield may be 
more than incidental color. The poet portrays Achilles as a beautiful young 
lyrist, singing klea andron (when Phoinix arrives) and meditating on his basic 
crisis of whether or not to be epic—his choice between immortality in song 
(.kleos aphthiton ), or singing about others at his tent. 233 These parallels make it 
quite possible that Homer could have indulged in such genre-play with odyro¬ 
menos kinyrizon. And after all, he was familiar with Kinyras himself. 234 

Epilogue: The Antinoos Lament From Kourion 

I close this examination of Cypriot lyric threnody, which has necessarily relied 
heavily on comparative data and systematic considerations, with a welcome 
inscription from Kourion. It records a threnodic tribute to the late Antinoos, 
Hadrian’s beloved, who, after drowning in the Nile in 130 CE, was deified by 
the emperor and given cult-honors far and wide, often complete with temples, 
priesthoods, festivals, competitive games, and music. 235 While Antinoos was 
identified with Osiris in Egypt, the Kourion hymn takes the appropriate form 


230 See p234-235. 

231 Franklin 2011b. 

232 Stephens 2002:13-14. 

233 Homer Iliad 9.189, 413. Kallimakhos at least seems to have drawn a direct connection between 
Linos and Achilles in a typically dense passage of his Hymn to Apollo, where kinyretai is used of 
the laments by Thetis, and the god’s lyre itself is the object of praise-singing: “Even the sea 
keeps quiet, when singers celebrate / His ki'tharis or bow, the instruments of Lykoreian Phoibos. / 
Nor does mother Thetis bewail ( kinyretai ) Achilles with “Ah Linos!” ( Ailina!) / When she hears 
‘hie paieon hie paieon!’” ( Hymns 2.18-21: eucpripei kcu novroq, ore xAelouaiv aoi5ol / fj va'Oapiv fj 
to^a, AuKtopeoq evrea ®oi'flou. / ou5e ©enq AxiArja Kivuperca cd'Aiva prjtrip, / otuioG’ if) Ticurjov 
if) Ticarjov aKouap). 

234 One could also seek a parallel in Kivupfj at Iliad 17.5, the Homeric status of which was unchal¬ 
lenged by the ancient critics. 

235 Lambert 1984:184-197. 
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of an Adonis-lament. Its diction is predominantly lyric; the poet invokes Apollo 
as lyroktypos (‘ringer of the lyre’), and says of his own performance: “For you 
I rouse the barbita [baritone-lyres], for you the ki'tharis / by the altar-side.” 236 
Given Hadrian’s injunction that Antinoos was to be “mourned as a son,” 237 the 
poet, as mourner of Antinoos-Adonis and (at least notional) lyric threnode, is 
probably assuming, or at least alluding to, the traditional image of Kinyras the 
Lamenter. That Greek lyre-names are used here, rather than kinyra, accords both 
with the non-Cypriot identity of the honored and the dedicator (seemingly a 
high-ranking official), and the progressive Hellenization of Cyprus in preceding 
centuries. 238 But kenyristes Apollo at Tiberian Paphos indicates that such a 
threnody, elsewhere on the island, could probably still have been performed by 
a kinyra- player. 


236 I.Kourion 104 (ca. 130/131 CE); Lebek 1973; SEG 53:1747bis: Aupoxturoc;, 9; aoi] pdpfhta, aoj 
xfOapiv 5ovca | raxpa |3wp6v, 10-11. Mitford also proposed [touto to xi0apx]ap<x in line 5, but 
this is rather unsure. Against his reading [cdvou]pev "A[5]wviv utto x0bva rox[tp{5’] | [araxp] 
fh'psvov Avtfvouv Xiye poi (7-8), Lebek (lio) would supplement as [0pr|vou]pev (5) based on a 
new metrical analysis; the passage becomes ‘we mourn Antinoos, an Adonis’ (I10nl2), not ‘as we 
sing Adonis, tell me of Antinoos’. 

237 Clement of Alexandria Exhortation 4.49.2: tf 5e xcd coq uiov 0pr|vaa0cu upoaeta^aq; 

238 See p211-213. 
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The Talents of Kinyras 


O UR ANALYSIS OF CYPRIOT ICONOGRAPHY and the prehistory of kinyra 
(and associated music) is compatible with the idea that Kinyras could go 
back to the pre-Greek island in some form. And after all, our best evidence for 
divinized instruments is of BA date, from Kinnaru of Ugarit on back to third- 
millennium Mesopotamia. And, as it happens, while the fifth-century Pindar 
is our earliest literary source for a musical Kinyras, the bulk of Greco-Roman 
notices, from Homer onwards, do connect him with the pre-Greek LBA, which 
was evidently remembered as a kind of Golden Age. 1 The material may be 
divided into two parts. The first, to be collected and contextualized in the 
present chapter, links Kinyras to Cypriot industries, which, though pursued 
throughout the IA, greatly flourished in the LBA, the age of Alashiya. The second 
group (Chapter 14) confirms and extends this view by connecting Kinyras to the 
island’s pre-Greek population(s), whence he is variously encountered in Aegean 
migration legends. 


Great Kingship 

The first point which allies Kinyras closely to LBA Cyprus is that many sources 
regard him as king over the whole island. 2 A political structure of comparable 
extent and duration did not reappear after the fall of Alashiya until the island 
came under Ptolemaic control. 3 True, Euagoras of Salamis aimed for island-wide 
power and influence in the late fifth century, and even won some ephemeral 


1 This was recognized by Gjerstad 1944; Gjerstad 1948:429-430; Dussaud 1950; Kapera 1971:132; 
Baurain 1980b:291-301, 303nl34; Baurain 1981a:24n4; Loucas-Durie 1989. 

2 Island-wide kingship is the most natural reading of Homer Iliad 11.20 (with X and Eustathios; cf. 
Baurain 1975-1976:535; but contra Lorimer 1950:31n5), where Cyprus is mentioned, not Paphos; 
so too Pindar Pythian 2.13-20 with X; cf. Plato Comicus fr. 3 PCG (PamL&u Kwtpicov); X Lykophron 
Alexandra 831; X Dionysios the Periegete 509 (FGH 758 F 3a); Clement of Alexandria Exhortation 
2.13.4 with X (but Exhortation 3.45.4 connects Kinyras with Paphos), Miscellanies 1.21.132; Servius 
Auctus on Vergil Eclogues 10.18; Suda s.v. Kaxayripaam; Hesykhios s.v. Kivupac;. 

3 But note that Alashiya did not necessarily control the whole island: see pll. 
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holdings in Phoenicia. Yet this exception proves the rule, since Euagoras himself 
found it expedient to pose as a descendant of Kinyras in support of his pan- 
Cypriot pretentions. 4 

Kinyras’ status as a Great King is already assumed by Homer, for whom the 
Cypriot monarch, sending Agamemnon the corselet of Iliad 11, treated on equal 
terms. 5 6 As Eustathios and the scholia rightly suggest, the verb kharizomenos 
(‘cultivating favor’), with its connotations of reciprocity, shows that the thorax 
was no “penalty for not serving” (unlike the magical horse Aithe with which 
Ekhepolos of Sicyon bought his freedom from Troy—Ekhepolos acted “under 
compulsion” since Agamemnon was “his own king”). 5 Gift-giving of course 
remained a fundamental practice in the IA Aegean. But Agamemnon’s clear 
and traditional characterization as a Great King (“lord of many islands”) justi¬ 
fies seeing Kinyras’ breastplate as an epic memory of the exchange networks of 
the LBA ‘Club of Great Powers’—to which, after all, both Alashiya and Ahhiyawa 
belonged. 7 Despite Homer’s ample description, the corselet is not, like the shield 
of Achilles, so elaborate as to defy all reality—although in the real world some¬ 
thing this ornamental would have been for ceremonial display rather than 
battle. 8 The poet’s ecphrasis includes details reminiscent of Canaanite work¬ 
manship; its precious materials—gold, tin, and enamel (kyanos )—are all attested 
as palatial commodities in the Mycenaean world, where the word thorax itself 
was also current. 9 

Agamemnon’s daedalic thorax shows that Homer already knew the Cypriot 
king both as a famous metallurge (see below) and proverbially wealthy. The 
riches of Kinyras are mentioned already by Tyrtaios (ca. 650), who pairs him 


4 See further p351-359. 

5 Homer Iliad 11.19-23. See pi. 

6 Eustathios on Homer Iliad 11.20-23 (cf. I): 6 Kivuprn; Gcbpaica sbcoics ... «xapi£y>p£VO<; PaaArji'», 
Kai 5cbpmq ouxcoq oiKSKnipsvo? xf|v 'E>Ar|vucr|v qnHav Kai ox> 5f|Jtou 5i5ox><; sig 7iowr|v daxpaxeiaq, 
cbq 6 xra Ayapepvovi xmoxeMrv Zikxkdvio? ’Ex£7igAo<; (= Iliad 23.296-297) xqv upvoupsvriv Ai'0r|v 
xr|v xox> AyapEpvovo? innov it, dvayKiy; am& cbq oiKEira PaaAei 5 e5cok£v, iva pf| csxpaxei>ar|xou; 
for the point, Wagner 1891:182. 

7 For Agamemnon’s status, see especially Homer Iliad 12.100-108 (quotation 108), which prepares 
the Catalogue of Ships; cf. 3.187. For FBA gift-exchange as relevant to the Kinyras episode, 
Dussaud 1950:58; Baurain 1980b:291-301; Morris 1992:6-8,104; Morris 1997:610. 

8 Homer Iliad 11.24-28, with H. Catling in Buchholz and Wiesner 1977:78-79. 

9 PY Sh 736 ( to-ra-ke, ScbpaKsq) = DMGno. 296 (general discussion, 375-381). For Kinyras’ corselet 
as reflecting FBA Cypriot and/or Canaanite industry: Webster 1964:102-103; Brown 1965:204; 
Kapera 1972:192; H. Catling in Buchholz and Wiesner 1977:78-79; Baurain 1980b:295-298; Foucas- 
Durie 1989:119; Morris 1992:8-9; Morris 1997:610. Baurain 1975-1976:535 would even connect its 
decorations with snake symbolism of second-millennium Cyprus. D’Acunto 2009:157-158, on the 
other hand, explains the ecphrasis in terms of eighth- and seventh-century Cypro-Phoenician 
workmanship. Homer was of course familiar with contemporary Phoenician metalwork (Iliad 
23.740-750, Odyssey 4.615-619 = 15.115-119, cf. 15.425). 
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with Midas; according to the proverb, “rich was Midas, but thrice as rich 
Kinyras”; elsewhere he is ranked alongside Kroisos and Sardanapalos. 10 This 
facet of Kinyras echoes the large and varied treasures—fine cloth, horses, 
chariots, ivory, ebony, gold, and “very great quantities of silver”—which the 
Alashiyan kings received from Egypt in exchange for mountains of copper. 11 
Cyprus also heads Homer’s catalogue of lands from which Menelaos reestab¬ 
lished his fortune after Troy. 12 Eustathios, discussing the Agamemnon-Kinyras 
passage, says that Cyprus’s wealth and general prosperity were bywords. 13 

Kinyras’ proverbial wealth epitomizes a portfolio of other traditions asso¬ 
ciating him with industries which flourished on LBA Cyprus. 14 Not all products 
documented in the Alashiya texts, or in the archaeological record, are connected 
with Kinyras in literary sources. He has no legendary involvement, for instance, 
with worked ivory, fine cloth, or faience. Yet this is itself significant: these latter 
industries were not peculiar to Cyprus, but more widely cultivated (and ivory 
had to be imported). 15 Kinyras’ dominant associations are rather with metal¬ 
lurgy and the sea, those archetypal Cypriot activities. But this rule was not hard 
and fast since, as we shall see, he was also connected with the perfumed oil 
industry, pottery, and building materials. 

It should be signaled here that Kinyras’ nonmusical powers are one sign 
that he underwent early syncretism with Kothar, the Syro-Levantine craftsman 
god. I shall treat this complex problem, with collateral phenomena from the 
mainland and Mycenaean Pylos, in Chapters 17,18, and 19. 


10 Proverbial wealth: Tyrtaios 12.6 IEG; Pindar Nemean 8.17-18, cf. I Pindar Pythian 2.27 (Abel 1891), 
ex>5aipov£axaxov; Plato Laws 660e; Pap.Oxy. 1795.32 ( Lyrica Adespota 37 CA): o^Pioq rjv 6 Mi5aq, 
xpiq 5’ oXPioq qv 6 Ktvupaq; Diogenianos 8.53 (1.316 Leutsch/Schneidewin); Dio Khrysostomos 
8.28; Lucian Professor of Public Speaking 11.9; Julian Epistles 82; Libanios Epistles 503.3, 515.4, 
571.2, 1197.5, 1221.5, 1400.3, Orations 1.273, 25.23, 55.21, 63.6, cf. 47.31; Suda s.v. Kaxayr|pacTOU, 
Sap5avajtaX,o<;; Eustathios and I Homer Iliad 11.20 (^fatA.o'uxo:;); Thomas Magister Anecdota 
Graeca, Boissonade 1829-1833 2:212. Note also Ovid Metamorphoses 10.299 (inter felices Cinyras ) 
and 400 ( fortuna ). Cf. Kapera 1972:192; Baurain 1980b:301-303. 

11 EA 33-40 passim (quotation 35.43, trans. Moran). 

12 Homer Odyssey 4.81-89. 

13 Eustathios on Homer Iliad 11.21: oia 8s q Kxmpoq siq 7t7oi3xov Kai Xouiqv sudaipoviav, ai iaxopiou 
5r|7ox>mv; cf. Eustathios on Dionysios the Periegete 508-509; Vergil Aeneid 1.621-622: opimam /... 
Cyprum. 

14 Cf. Kapera 1972:193-194; Baurain 1981a; Loucas-Durie 1989. 

15 That is not to say that the LBA Cypriot versions of these industries were not distinctive: For 
Alashiyan ivory-work (EA 40.7-8, 13-14), with an ‘international style’ combining Aegean, 
Levantine, and Egyptian elements, see PPC:268-272. Fine cloth (EA31, 34; Hittite texts: SHC 2 no. 
39-40; Ezekiel 27:7) was produced by most or all LBA palaces; but note the lovely clothes with 
which the Graces regularly dress Aphrodite at Paphos in Greek epic (though the motif per se 
probably derives from traditions about Astarte/lnanna: Richardson 1991). 
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Metallurge and Potter 

With some four million tons of slag produced during Cyprus’s premodern 
history, the copper industry’s long-term impact on the island’s physical land¬ 
scape, settlement patterns, and social organization was profound. 16 Alashiya 
is first definitely attested ca. 1900 in the Old Assyrian Sargon Legend, discovered 
among the texts of the Assyrian merchant colony at Kanesh in central Anatolia. 
It is claimed as a conquest by the Old Akkadian emperor Sargon (ca. 2340), who 
had by now become a figure of legend, his historical exploits variously expanded 
and adjusted to suit local horizons. 17 There can be little doubt that mainland 
interest in Alashiya was already driven by the island’s rich copper deposits. 
Alashiyan copper is mentioned in eighteenth-century economic texts from 
Mari, Babylon, and Alalakh. 18 This is also when evidence mounts for extracting 
and processing around the copper sources of the Troodos, where Near Eastern 
imports now begin to appear. 19 Copper-interests also dominate correspondence 
between Alashiya and Egypt in the fourteenth-century Amarna letters, clearly 
driving the other commodities exchanged. 20 That the copper trade peaked at 
this time explains the appearance of monumental ashlar buildings at many sites 
(especially in the thirteenth century). 

It has been well observed that Kinyras’ metallurgical associations preserve 
an early cultural stratum of island-wide significance—older, that is, than the 
Paphian dimension which the historical Kinyradai emphasized, and which 
became conventional (as shown by many and later extra-Cypriot sources). 21 
To be sure, Paphos was itself a site of LBA metalworking. 22 But the traditions 
indicate a pan-Cypriot focus. The elder Pliny states that “the first discovery of 
copper/bronze was in Cyprus,” 23 and lists the metallurgical inventions associ¬ 
ated with Kinyras, alongside the working of clay: 


16 Cypriot copper industry: Catling 1963; Muhly 1986; Knapp 1986; Knapp 1988; Muhly 1989; 
Keswani 1993; Muhly 1996; Knapp 1997; Steel 2004:166-168. 

17 For text, translation, and previous literature, Alster and Oshima 2007; also Foster 2005:74. For 
the historical circumstances that produced such a work, Westenholz 2007; Westenholz 2011; 
Bachvarova forthcoming; more generally Michalowski 1993:89-90. 

18 SHC 2 no. 2-9 (Mari), 10-13 (Alalakh), 32 (Babylon). There is also a possibly relevant Ebla 
text (no. l). 

19 SHC 2:5; Knapp 2006; Knapp 2011:252. 

20 Alashiyan copper: EA 33.16-18, 34.18, 35.10, 36.5-7, 12-14, 37.9, 40.7-8, 13-14; bronze workers: 
35.14-15,35.37. 

21 Baurain 1980b:303nl34; cf. Baurain 1981a:24n4. For the Kinyradai, see Chapter 16. 

22 Cf. Karageorghis in Karageorghis and Masson 1988:36. 

23 Pliny Natural History 34.2.2: in Cypro, ubi prima aeris inventio (connected with the Kinyras passage 
by Heubner 1963-1982 2:35). Pliny often discusses Cypriot copper and related processes else¬ 
where: see SHC 1:140-155 passim. 
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Cinyras, son of Agriopa, 24 invented clay tiles 25 and copper mines—both 
on the island of Cyprus—and likewise tongs, hammer, crowbar, anvil. 26 

For once a protos heuretes sounds a realistic note, since in a monarchic society 
ultimate control of mines and production processes will have rested in a single 
pair of royal hands. 

This rich little catalogue of metallurgical inventions is otherwise unparal¬ 
leled in surviving ancient sources. It reappears, however, in Etienne de Lusignan, 
who, while elsewhere acknowledging Pliny as an authority, 27 adds several inde¬ 
pendent details. His ‘Cinaras’ has now also discovered the mining of gold; and 
his clay-working abilities have expanded from tile-making to bricks, bowls, and 
other shaped vessels. Lusignan connects these further industries specifically 
with Tamassos and Lapethos, where he states they were still cultivated in his 
own day. 28 Now the tegulae of Pliny and Lusignan’s pottery (vasi fittili ) would 
converge neatly in the single Greek word keramos; but while Pliny’s dependence 


24 Agriopa is otherwise unknown in connection with Kinyras (Etienne de Lusignan has ‘Agrippa’ [!], 
perhaps a typographical error: Chorograffia p. 13a [§28]). While Agriopa would seem to stand in 
the place of a father, Heyne 1803:324-325 considered this Kinyras’ mother, and it is noteworthy 
that an Agriope/Argiope is several times elsewhere connected with mythical lyre-heroes— 
appropriately if the name means ‘clear-voiced’ (cf. KaLA,t07tr|)—either as the wife of Orpheus 
(Hermesianax 7.2 CA) or the nymph-mother of Thamyris via Philammon of Delphi (Pausanias 
4.33.3; [Apollodoros] Library 1.3.3). See already Engel 1841 2:124; Movers 1841-1856 2:275 and 
n50a. Alternatively, one might think of the Argiope who was known to Pherekydes as the 
daughter of the Nile, married by the Phoenician king Agenor: I Apollonios of Rhodes 3.1186 (= 
Pherekydes FGH 3 F 2l); cf. Roscher Lex. s.v. no. 3. 

25 Tegulae can refer to both roof and wall tiles (OLD s.v.). Baurain 1980a:9 wished to interpret tegulae 
as formae, i.e. molds for molten bronze (“au risque de donner un sens nouveau a ce mot”), thereby 
discrediting the parallel drawn by Brown 1965:203 with the anonymous brother of Khousor in 
Philo of Byblos, who invents bricks (nLivGoi); yet these are credited to Kinyras himself by Etienne 
de Lusignan (see below and further p452-453). But note that Gk. jtMvBoi; can also refer to metal 
ingots (LSJ s.v. II.2). 

26 Pliny Natural History 7.56.195: tegulas invenit Cinyra, Agriop<a>e filius, et metalla aeris, utrumque in 
insula Cypro, item forcipem, martulum, vectem, incudem. 

27 Chorograffia p. 2 (§l). Lusignan’s debt to Pliny is also clear from his making this (younger) 
‘Cinaras’ the son of‘Agrippa’. 

28 Chorograffia p. 13a (§28), of ‘Lapithus’: “In questa fu primamente ritrovata l’arte di far li vasi 
di terra, & li coppi, & anchora dura, ritrovata da Cinara, figliuolo di Agrippa”; p. 14a (§37), of 
‘Tamasse’: “il rame [sc. fu primamente ritrovato] da Cinara figliuolo di Agrippa”; p. 20 (§72): 
“Cinara dunque fu il primo inventore in Cipro del rame & dell’oro; & primo inventore di far 
li coppi, & altri vasi fittili nella citta di Lapito; nella quale anchora persevera quell’arte”; p. 87 
(§590): “Cinaria [sic] figliouolo di Agrippa fu il primo, che ritrovo l’oro & il rame in Cipro” (here 
iron is attributed to “Damneo & Selmente di generatione hebrei”). From the Description, p. 28, of 
Lapethos: “Cinare fils d’Agrippe y trouva premierement l’invention de faire la brique”; p. 80, of 
Tamassos: “Cinare fils d’Agrippe fut le premier inventeur en cette ville de la mine d’or, comme 
il avoit este en Lapithe inventeur de la confection de la bricque”; p. 468: “[sc. Cinara] trova en 
Cypre un mine d’or & d’airain.” 
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on a Greek source is undoubted (Eratosthenes?), how could such information 
come down to Lusignan? (I shall contemplate his possible sources further in 
Appendix G.) 

“The talents of Kinyras,” a curious proverb used of fair and scrupulous 
dealings, probably also relates to the Cypriot copper industry and specifically 
the ‘oxhide’ ingots that were the standard form for raw copper distribution in 
the LBA. 29 The scale of this trade was dramatically revealed by the fourteenth- 
century Uluburun shipwreck, discovered in 1982 off the southwestern coast 
of Turkey. 30 Its cargo is a microcosm of the LBA palatial macroeconomy, and 
included—besides the processed tortoise shells for lutes already mentioned 31 — 
ebony, faience, ivory, amber, gold, terebinth resin, and coriander, along with 
other materials and goods of wide-ranging provenance (Cypriot, Canaanite, 
Mycenaean, Egyptian, Nubian, Baltic, Babylonian, Assyrian, Kassite). But the 
ship’s main haul was raw metals: 354 ingots of copper and some forty more 
of tin, the majority of oxhide shape. Because the cargo is mixed, the point-of- 
origin remains uncertain. But Cyprus was at least a major port of call, providing 
all the copper (as indicated by lead isotope analysis). 32 This fact, and the huge 
quantity involved—eleven tons—make it quite certain that this stage at least of 
the ship’s voyage was directly sponsored by an Alashiyan king. This would also 
accord with the dominance of Cypriot pottery on board. 33 

Kinyras the Mariner 

In any case, it is clear from the Amarna letters and Ugaritian texts that ship¬ 
building, shipping, and timber were major Alashiyan industries. 34 This was inti¬ 
mately related to the metals trade, since wood was needed for smelting and 
the ships that carried oxhide ingots. The extent and depth of these activities 
is vividly suggested by Eratosthenes, as paraphrased in Strabo’s description of 
Cyprus: 


29 Makarios 7.100 (CPG 2:214-15, cf. 653): Tct Kwupou raXavm' fbri tcov to laov icai to diicouov 
(piAaTTOVTCOv; cf. Blinkenberg 1924:32. For the equation of ingot and talent, see Muhly 1979:95; 
Knapp 2011:250, noting however that the actual weight of oxhide ingots excavated in the eastern 
Mediterranean “varies considerably, from 21-39 kg.” 

30 Bass 1986; Pulak 1998; Karageorghis 2002b:30-34. 

31 See p248. 

32 Muhly et al. 1980. 

33 Karageorghis 2002b:33 (“a royal trade mission on behalf of the king of Alashiya”); cf Pulak 
1998:220. 

34 Shipping interests and agents are implicit in all Alashiyan commercial transactions (royal and 
otherwise) with the mainland (see e.g. EA 39.10-20, RS 18.113A, 18.119). But export of ship¬ 
building timbers is also specified: EA 35.27-29, 40.7-8,16-20. 
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Eratosthenes says that of old, when the plains ran riot with growth 
so that they were covered with thickets and could not be farmed, the 
[island’s] metal-resources were of some assistance, since people would 
cut down trees for the smelting of copper and silver. Moreover, he says, 
there was the building of fleets, since the sea was already being sailed 
without fear and in force. 35 

Eratosthenes seems to allude to a Cypriot popular memory of a time when the 
island’s ships ‘commanded’ the seas. Similarly, Cyprus appears in the ancient 
thalassocracy-lists, immediately before Phoenicia and Egypt. 36 There have 
been various attempts to match this list’s sea-powers with historical epochs; 
that of Cyprus is often placed in the ninth or eighth centuries. 37 Such analyses 
are inevitably undermined by the list’s obvious artificiality, especially for the 
alleged sea-powers of earlier times. For the LBA, in particular, the thalassocratic 
model has been well challenged; still, it is certain that Cyprus played a key role 
in LBA trade between the Aegean, the Levant, and Egypt. 38 If the Cypriot ‘thalas- 
socracy’ rests on any genuine tradition, the ‘historical precedence’ of Cyprus 
over Phoenicia makes it quite possible that this reflects some popular memory 
of Alashiyan maritime activity. Eratosthenes certainly envisioned a very early 
horizon for “the sea being sailed in force.” 

In later times too, of course, Cyprus was renowned for its seamanship and 
shipbuilding. 39 The legendary Assyrian queen Semiramis was said by Ktesias (fl. 
ca. 400) to have used Cypriot, Phoenician, and Syrian shipwrights to build a fleet 


35 Strabo 14.6.5 (Eratosthenes fr. Ill B 91 Berger, 130 Roller): (pr|oi 8’ ’Epaxoa0£vr|<; to 7toAouov 
xAopavouvxcov xcov toSIcov raoxe kcxtexectGou Spupoiq Kai pf| yecopyeicyOai, pucpa pev £7tGxp£^£iv 
npdq xouxo xa pexa?Aa SevSpoxopouvxcov 7ipo<; xf|v Kaucnv xou x a ^ K °v Kai tot} apyupou, 
7ipoay£V£a0ou 5e Kai xf|v vaxmTyyiav xcov axo^cov rjSr) 7il£op£vr|<; abed)q xfjg 0aMxxr|<; Kai pexa 
Suvapecov ktA, (the passage goes on to describe a custom of granting land to any who would clear 
it). See also Diodoros Siculus 2.16.6; contrast Theophrastos History of Plants 5.8.1, who states that 
the Cypriot kings tended the forests and allowed the trees to grow to great heights. 

36 Eusebios Chronicle 1:225 Schoene = Diodoros Siculus 7, fr. 11; for other authorities and analysis, 
Miller 1971. Note also Eustathios on Dionysios the Periegete 508-509, where the island’s wealth 
is connected with its sea-power: “The Cypriots are the most blessed/richest of islanders; and 
they too are said to have ruled the seas one fair time” (o^Picbxaxoi 5e vrimcoxcov oi Kwtpior 
Myoviai 5e 7cox£ OaXaxTOKpaTfjaai Kaipov xwa Kai auxoi). 

37 Myres 1906:120-122 thought of the period before Sargon claimed control of the island, i.e. 
742-709; cf. CAH 2 111.1:532; EIC:103-104, with further references in n4; for Miller 1971:112-113, 
128-129, 170-171 the position of Cyprus was keyed to that of Phoenicia, as being the logical 
antecedent to the island’s ‘conquest’ by Pygmalion, which she ties to the ‘Tyrian annals’ (see 
p407n45) and the Phoenician colony period. 

38 Knapp 1993; Iacovou 2006b:33 (Cypro-Minoan signs on Mycenaean pottery suggest Cypriot 
involvement in the shipping of Mycenaean wares). 

39 Strabo 14.6.5; Pliny Natural History 7.56.209. 
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with which to assault India. 40 An inscription of Sennacherib (704-681), indeed, 
states that the Assyrian emperor used captive Cypriot and Phoenician sailors 
in his sixth campaign against Elam (694), sending them down the Tigris from 
Nineveh. 41 There were also major Cypriot contingents at various times in the 
fleets of Persia, Alexander the Great, and the Ptolemies. 42 

But the Cypriots must have been mariners since the island’s first settlement 
in the seventh millennium. Two clay vases in the shape of boats, with figures 
of sailors and birds attached around the edge, have been dated to the MBA. 43 
A number of other ship models, both merchant and war, are known from the 
LBA and especially Cypro-Archaic period, attesting a continuous artistic tradi¬ 
tion, which obviously parallels this dominant aspect of island life. Many exam¬ 
ples have been found in the necropolis of Amathous. 44 For some scholars, these 
vessels merely reflect the lifetime occupations of the tombs’ inhabitants. Others 
see them as symbolizing a voyage to the next world, perhaps under Egyptian 
influence (model ships have also been found in Mesopotamian tombs). 45 These 
explanations may work for burial contexts. But what are we to make of further 
examples from the harbor of Amathous? Cesnola first compared these to the 
tradition that Kinyras deceived Agamemnon with a fleet of clay ships, which he 
cast into the sea. 46 The custom is so unusual, and its coincidence with the tale 
so perfect, that here surely we have a Greek or Greek-Cypriot literary reflection 
on a distinctive practice of pre-Greek culture—recalling that the Eteocypriot 
language long endured at Amathous, whose inhabitants were held to be “the 
remnants of Kinyras’ men.” 47 

But what do the sunken ship-models mean? V. Karageorghis reasonably 
suggested that sailors submerged them apotropaically to ensure a safe voyage 48 — 
an idea that could also account for those from the necropolis, with death seen as 
a hazardous voyage. 49 Nor should we overlook the use of model boats in Hurrian 


40 Ktesias FGH 688 F lb = Diodoros Siculus 2.16.6. 

41 ARAB 2:145 §319. 

42 HC:119-122, et passim. 

43 CAAC I:IV[WHP.IV)21-22; Aspects:49-50 (no. 30). 

44 Terracotta ships from Amathous: Murray et al. 1900:112-114, fig. 164 no. 10,12,16-20, 22, 24 and 
fig. 165 no. 6; CAAC IV:Il[vi]l—11; Aspects:185-189 no. 176-181. 

45 See CAAC 1.189, canvassing with further references the different interpretations, and rejecting 
the symbolic afterlife voyage (again Aspects:49). For possible Egyptian influence, see also Kapera 
1970:50-51. Mesopotamia: Strauss 2006:204 and n66. 

46 For the episode itself, see pln2 and p343-346. Cesnola 1877:4-5; Ohnefalsch-Richter 1893 1:217; 
Kapera 1966; Kapera 1969; Kapera 1970; Kapera 1971:132; Kapera 1972:194. 

47 Theopompos FGH 115 F 103. See further p346-348. 

48 Aspects:185. 

49 Compare Odysseus’ voyage to the underworld in Odyssey 11. For the idea in ancient and modern 
Greek folk-tradition, see Alexiou 2002:190-193; more impressionistically, Vermeule 1979:179-209. 
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and Mesopotamian purification rituals. These carried away, into the sea (often 
symbolically) and from the eyes of the gods, impurities arising from curses, 
oaths, and perjuries (note that Kinyras is the ‘liar-king’ only in this episode). 50 
One of the texts, known as the babilili- Ritual, derives from the same Kizzuwatnan 
‘workshop’ that produced Establishing a New Temple for the Goddess of the Night. 51 
It is a royal ritual, addressed to an Ishtar-type (Pirinkir), and contains some 
twenty-five incantations in Akkadian (West Peripheral, but deriving from an OB 
tradition) for calling upon the goddess. They were to be sung by a W NAR, which 
in Syro-Hurrian tradition, we saw, would be a ‘kinnarist’. 52 This real-world mate¬ 
rial from the LBA helps us see how Kinyras, though rooted in ritual music, could 
grow extra-musical associations. 

Other links between Kinyras and the sea include Pindar’s reference to the 
“blessed fortune ... which freighted Kinyras with riches once upon a time in 
Cyprus-on-the-sea.” 53 A character named Kinyras in Lucian’s True History is 
made the son of a Cypriot sailor called Skintharos: this Kinyras is of considerable 
interest, because he plays a Paris-like role in an alternative abduction of Helen. 54 
‘Kinyras’ also appears as a typical mariner’s name in two tasteful epigrams by 
Julian of Egypt (sixth century CE), both referring to a humble old fisherman who 
has retired. 55 In the first, Kinyras devotes his nets to the nymphs—a considerable 
sacrifice, as these are his only possessions of value. His expertise is made clear 
in the second: the fish will rejoice, because the sea is now liberated. This aged 
‘Kinyras’ appears to be a type, recalling the 160-year lifespan that Anakreon 
attributed to the royal Kinyras in a lost poem. 56 Proverbial longevity, inciden¬ 
tally, might be taken to reflect the great historical antiquity of Kinyras. 57 And 
the lowly status of Julian’s Kinyras seems a pointed inversion of the legendary 
Cypriot king’s fabulous riches. 


50 See Strauss 2006:201-204. 

51 See pl00-102. 

52 See pll6. The babilili-Ritual (CTH 718): Beckman 2002a; Strauss 2006:189-215 (201-204, model- 
boat [KUB 39.71++ rev. iv.9-2l]; 192, music [KUB 39.71++ obv. ii.18-30, cf. HKm:167-168]); Beckman 
2010, especially 110; Beckman 2014. 

53 Pindar Nemean 8.17-18. For this passage, see above, p223-224. 

54 I shall discuss this episode in Franklin forthcoming. 

55 Greek Anthology 6.25, 26 (Julian of Egypt). Cf. Brown 1965:206. 

56 For Anakreon, see Pliny Natural History 7.48.154 (cf. notes to Anakreon 361 PMG). 

57 Note also Kinyras’ role as the father of the Laodike married to Elatos son of Arkas—five mytho¬ 
logical generations before Agapenor led the Arcadians to Cyprus: see p365-366. Baurain 1975- 
1976:540nl attractively connected Kinyras’ reported old age with his BA antiquity (cf. Ribichini 
1982:496). Later he saw it as a contamination with Tithonos and/or Arganthonios due to his 
parallel appearance with them in proverbs (Baurain 1980b:308nl53). These views are not neces¬ 
sarily incompatible. Ribichini 1982:497-498n71 would connect Kinyras’ longevity with the tradi¬ 
tions of his mantic powers, citing Nestor, Teiresias, and Glaukos as parallels. 
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Several indirect marine connections may also be suggested. First is the myth 
that Kinyras’ fifty daughters were metamorphosed into halcyons (seabirds). 58 
The role of Aphrodite and Astarte as patronesses of sailors—the former’s cult- 
titles include Euploia (‘Good Sailing’) and Einalia or Pontia (‘Marina’)—is one of 
several interests Kinyras shares with the goddess he served. 59 Finally the fish 
that appears on one of the lyre-player seals is perhaps worth noting. 60 

Oilman and Parfumeur 

The Spartan (or Lydian) poet Alkman (ca. 625), in an otherwise spare fragment, 
refers to perfume as the “moist charm of Kinyras.” 61 This elaborate periphrasis 
links Kinyras to another Cypriot industry stretching back to the LBA. Oil gener¬ 
ally, and perfumed oil specifically, are mentioned in connection with Cyprus in 
Linear B, Ugaritic, and Egyptian sources. 62 Scented oils were exchanged between 
the kings of Alashiya and Egypt. 63 A large oil distribution to an Alashiyan is 
attested at Ugarit, and an excavated depot there contained some thousand 
flasks for the scented salves of Cyprus. 64 On the island itself, the massive ashlar 
warehouse at Kalavasos (Building X) could store as much as 50,000 liters of oil 
in six-foot-high terracotta jars (recall that Kinyras also invented clay vessels). 65 
That Cypriot oil-processing was, like copper, under divine protection is 
suggested by industrial facilities associated with several sanctuary sites. 66 There 
is a parallel from Mycenaean Pylos, where one unguent boiler is qualified as 


58 See pl87-191. 

59 Aphrodite’s connection with the sea, and Cyprus, is fundamental in Hesiod Theogony 188-200; 
she is invoked as Kuixpu; for a safe voyage in Sappho 5.18 (but the old supplement in line 1 is 
now known to be incorrect). Aphrodite Euploia is attested on a coin from Knidos already in the 
seventh century: Head et al. 1911:615-616. Further evidence for Aphrodite Euploia, Einalia, Pontia 
in Farnell 1896-1909 2:687-691; Pirenne-Delforge 1994:433-437; Budin 2003:21-23; Kypris: 223- 
224; cf. GR:153. 

60 No. 113quater in Buchner and Boardman 1966. For the general relevance of these seals, see 
p517-527. But note the use of fish in purification rites like the babz'ZiZi-Ritual (CTH 718): Beckman 
2002a:39; Strauss 2006:199-201. For this text, see further p329. 

61 Alkman 3.71 PMGF: voxia Ktvupa x[ap]i? (cf. Gallavotti 1976:56n9); Pliny Natural History 13.2.4-18 
passim. 

62 Collected in SHC 2. Ugaritian and Egyptian sources: Helck 1971:415-416, 421; Muhly 1972; AP:41- 
42, 53; Baurain 1980b:303nl35; Knapp 1991:37-40; SHC 2 no. 86-87; HUS:677 (Singer). 

63 EA 34.24, 50-51, 35.25. 

64 RS 18.42 = KTU/CAT 4.352 (SHC 2 no. 53); Roaf 1990:147. 

65 South 1984:15-16, dating the site to LCIIC (ca. 1325-1225); Todd and South 1992:195; Hadjisawas 
1992:235; Hadjisawas 1993; Keswani 1993:76-77; Muhly 1996:45; Knapp 1997:66-67. 

66 See Hadjisawas 1992. 
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‘Potnian’, 67 and Cypriots apparently collaborated in the perfume industry 
there. 68 

Cypriot scents continued strong into the IA. Besides Alkman, Greek epic 
regularly has Aphrodite slathered in perfumed oils by her graceful hand¬ 
maidens at Paphos. 69 Furthermore, as we saw, Kinyras is persistently linked to 
aromatics by his daughter Myrrha, the personification of myrrh (Chapter 12). 
We may also deal here with the perfumer Amaracus (to give the Latin form we 
find), metamorphosed into marjoram (Gk. amarakos). Our oldest source for the 
tale is Servius: 

Amaracus: This prince 70 was a perfume-maker who, by chance slip¬ 
ping while he was carrying unguents, made a greater scent from their 
confusion; whence the best unguents are called amaracina. Afterwards 
he was turned into sampsucum [Gk. sampsoukhon], which is now also 
called amaracus. 71 

The verse of the Aeneid to which this notice was attached relates to Venus’ 
abduction of Ascanius, whom she hides “in the high groves / of Idalion, where 
soft amaracus exhaling / with flowers and sweet shade embraces him.” 72 Servius 
and other commentators often attached gratuitous aetiologies where not really 
justified by the original text. Here, however, Vergil’s intentionally ambiguous 
syntax and diction, which permit both concrete and personified readings (note 
especially adspirans complectitur), strongly suggest that he is indeed alluding to 
the Amaracus tale. If so, it would readily imply, given the setting of Idalion, that 
Amaracus himself was a Cypriot prince. It then becomes quite possible that he 
was the son of Kinyras himself. 


67 The text is PY Un 249. But note that this worker is somewhat anomalous in that he (apparently) 
worked at the palace, not one of the regional sanctuaries or shrines that were engaged with 
industrial work: see Lupack 2007:56; Lupack 2008b:119; Nakassis 2013:342. 

68 The relevant texts (KN Fh 347,361,371,372) relate to the ethnics ku-pi-ri-jo (Kyprios ) and a-ra-si-jo 
(Alasios ). See the convenient resume in Gallavotti 1976:55-56 (comparing Kinyras); Shelmerdine 
1985:49,137-138. For the dual ethnics, see further below, p435-436. 

69 Homer Odyssey 8.360-366 (cf. Iliad 14.172-174, of Hera in an Aphrodisiac context, with Janko’s 
note ad loc., citing a Pylian tablet [Fr 1225] which records an allotment of oil for Potnia); Homeric 
Hymn to Aphrodite 59-62; Kypria fr. 4.1-6 EGF/PEG; Nonnos Dionysiaka 33.4-8. 

70 Servius’ regius puere choes the description of Ascanius himself at Aeneid 1.677-678. 

71 Servius Auctus on Vergil Aeneid 1.693: Amaracus: hie puer regius unguentarius fuit, qui casu lapsus 
dum ferret unguenta, maiorem ex [unguentorum] confusione odorem creavit: unde optima unguenta 
amaracina dicuntur. hie postea in herbam sampsucum versus est, quam nunc etiam amaracum dicunt. 

72 Vergil Aeneid 1.692-694: dea tollit in altos / Idaliae lucos, ubi mollis amaracus ilium / floribus et dulci 
adspirans complectitur umbra. 
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Unfortunately, this idea is not confirmed by any extant ancient source; the 
few other notices are clearly dependent upon Servius. 73 Nevertheless, Amaracus 
as the son of Kinyras achieved some currency after it was presented matter - 
of-factly by the Italian humanist Julius Pomponius Laetus (‘Sabinus’) in his 
commentary on Vergil (1487-1490). 74 That it was his own deduction, and not 
drawn from some lost work, is indicated by his reference to Pliny, who states 
that “the best and most fragrant sampsuchum or amaracum is in Cyprus.” 75 It was 
certainly an inspired guess, and may even be right. 76 Pomponius was presum¬ 
ably the source for Etienne de Lusignan, whose version may nevertheless be 
given as being our most expansive version of the tale, with details otherwise 
unparalleled. Here Amaraco’, who “gave himself to making ointments,” is called 
a son of “the god Cinaras” and a “Chirurgien”; he too, we are told, came to be 
numbered among the gods. Having perfected a recipe, he was bringing it to his 
father “in an alabaster vessel” (probably Lusignan’s own elaboration of Pliny 77 ) 
when he dropped the batch: 

He did not want his father to know about it, but could not hide it, 
because the scattered scent gave off more odor than before. And so, 
being thrown into confusion, the poets say that he was turned into an 
elder-tree 78 in a grove in the city of Idalion. But we say that, through 
shame, he did not let himself be seen anymore, and pretended to have 
been turned into that tree. 79 


73 Mythographi Vaticani 1.34, 2.182; Isidore Origines 4.12.8,17.9.14. 

74 The earliest edition I have been able to consult is Pomponius Laetus 1544:286. 

75 Pliny Natural History 21.93.163: sampsuchum sive amaracum in Cypro laudatissimum et odoratissimum; 
cf. Dioslcourides On Medical Material 3.39.1 odpv|/ox>xov tcpaxiaxov xo Ku^iKr|v6v icai Kampiov; 
etc. For the varieties that grow on Cyprus, see Hadjikyriakou 2007. Ancient references to such 
perfume: LSJ s.v. apapoucov, apapaiavog OLD s.v. amaracus. 

76 Van Meurs 1675 2:107-108 approved it with some reserve, noting that he could find no ancient 
authority. Engel 1841 2:125-126 treated is as established. 

77 Cf. Pliny Natural History 13.19 ( unguenta optime servantur in alabastris), and 36.60. 

78 Lusignan has reinterpreted sampsucum as sambucum (the closest variant in Thilo’s ap. crit. is 
samsucum [BH]). 

79 Chorograffia p. 21 (§76), cf. 19a (§66). The name is given here as Amaruco’, Amarucq’ in the 
parallel passage of Description (p. 38a), where he is also “Chirurgien.” For the form ‘Cinaras,’ see 
further p3nl0,199, 554-555, 560. 
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The Virtuous Monarch 

Kinyras’ multifaceted role as a Cypriot culture-hero contrasts strongly with the 
‘liar king’ tradition that was developed in one branch of Grecophone epic. 80 The 
virtuous Kinyras was clearly the dominant paradigm. 

Kinyras’ virtues are further reflected in the names of his children. In Greek 
mythology, names often reflect the deeds or qualities of a father or grandfa¬ 
ther. Odysseus, Telemakhos, Neoptolemos, and Megapenthes are a few ready 
examples. 81 Such speaking-names were also used to help structure myth. There 
is a clear and extensive example in the legend of Battos, founder of Cyrene. 82 
Similarly, the drama of Achilles and Patroklos is encoded in their names. 83 If one 
may detect this principle at work in Kinyras’ family, a son Oxyporos would cele¬ 
brate the ‘Swift-Passage’ of Cypriot ships. 84 A father called Eurymedon, ‘Wide- 
Ruler’, could evoke the competitive territorialism, by land or by sea, chariot or 
ship, of the Great Kings. 85 Daughters like Orsedike, Laodike, and Laogore should 
endow their father respectively with ‘Rousing Justice’, ‘Justice for the People’, 
and the ability to ‘Assemble the People’ (and perhaps ‘Speak to the People’). 86 
Unfortunately, we lack any narrative treatment of these figures that could give 
them the life one sees in the Battos myth—though I shall attempt to recon¬ 
struct a lost tale that featured Orsedike, Laogore, and a third sister Braisia (see 
Chapter 21). 


80 See pln2, 343-346. 

81 According to Homer Odyssey 19.407-409, Odysseus’ maternal grandfather, “having been angry 
with many people (mAXraciv ... obucsadpevoq), chose his name accordingly. Telemakhos, the 
‘far-fighting’, reflects Odysseus’ prowess with the bow, and/or his reluctant departure for Troy 
immediately after his son’s birth. Similarly Neoptolemos was so called because his father Achilles 
was still ‘young’ when he went to ‘war’ (Pausanias 10.26.4). Megapenthes, son of Menelaos by a 
slave woman, refers to his father’s ‘great suffering’: Homer Odyssey 4.10-12,15.103; [Apollodoros] 
Library 3.11.1. 

82 Herodotos 4.154.1-155.1. Following the analysis of Chaniotis 2013, Battos was the son of 
the virtuous Phronime (‘Prudence’), whose wicked stepmother induced the girl’s father— 
Eteoarkhos, the ‘True King’ of Oaxos (on Crete)—to do away with his daughter. A ‘righteous’ 
Theran merchant, Themison, was commissioned to do the deed, but he outwitted his oath and 
delivered her to the ‘renowned’ Theran notable, Polymnestos, by whom Phronime bore Battos, 
the ‘stammerer’. 

83 Nagy 1979:102-115. 

84 Oxyporos: [Apollodoros] Library 3.14.3; I Dionysios the Periegete 509. For this figure, see further 
p497-498, 504, 512-513, 515 . 

85 Father Eurymedon: S Pindar Pythian 2.28. The name is born by many disparate figures of Greek 
mythology. But note the two Homeric charioteers (Iliad 4.228, 8.114, 11.620; cf. Hainsworth ad 
loc.), recalling the common royal pose as chariot-lord in the FBA. Poseidon is also said to be 
‘wide-ruling’—an equally appropriate association for Kinyras the mariner (Pindar Olympian 
8.3l). But the name may rather indicate connections with southern Anatolia: see p489. 

86 Orsedike and Faogore: [Apollodoros] Library 3.14.3. Faodike: see p359-368. 
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Kinyras recurs in other sources as a paragon of virtue. Pindar, we saw, refers 
to the “beloved deeds” or “friendly acts” that earned him celebration in Cypriot 
song, the “reward of virtue.” 87 In Nemean 8, when Pindar alludes to Kinyras’ 
maritime riches, it is a positive and pious example: his blessed wealth was so 
long-lived because it was “planted with a god.” 88 A lost Hellenistic tragedy about 
Kinyras and Myrrha will have portrayed the king in noble terms, to achieve 
a sufficient reversal-of-fortune (as prescribed by Aristotle). 89 Ovid’s Myrrha 
describes her father as “pious and mindful of propriety,” 90 and this will have 
been a feature of Cinna’s earlier treatment in the famous Zmyrna. 91 

A virtuous Kinyras is also attested in extra-Cypriot contexts. Besides the ‘one 
good man’ of Cilicia in an epigram in the Greek Anthology, and Abdalonymos 
the ‘last of the Kinyradai’ at Sidon, 92 there is also a “certain slave, Cinyras by 
name,” who appears in Dictys of Crete as a member of Acastus’ household—slain 
by Neoptolemos during the hero’s extended homecoming. While this Cinyras 
displays no clear connection to the Homeric figure, his description as “very 
faithful” (perquam fidus ) is perhaps in keeping with other traditions about the 
Cypriot king’s virtues (it is notable that this otherwise unimportant character 
is named at all). 93 

An admirable Kinyras is also implied by the use of ‘Kinyras’ as a PN. 94 In 
three epigraphic examples, unsurprisingly, there is insufficient context to 
corroborate this. 95 Clearer is a funeral inscription from Cos (Roman imperial 


87 Pindar Pythian 2.14-17 with S; cf. Woodbury 1978:286. See above, p221. 

88 Pindar Nemean 8.17: ouv Gera yap xoi (puxeuGei? oXpo? avGpccmoim 7iappovcbx£po<;. 

89 For sources, see p284n35. 

90 Ovid Metamorphoses 10.354-355: pius ille memorque est / moris. 

91 This may be deduced from the pseudo-Vergilian Ciris, where one finds a more extensive portrait 
of a good king, loved by the gods for his plentiful sacrifices and adornment of temples ([Vergil] 
Ciris 524-526). See Lyne 1978:39-45 for this poet’s debt to the Zmyrna, and the principle that 
themes shared by the Ciris and Ovid’s account of Myrrha will go back to Cinna; see also p286n42. 

92 See p497 and Chapter 20. 

93 Diktys of Crete Journal of the Trojan War 6.8: servus quidam Cinyras nomine perquam fidus (127.4-5 
Eisenhut). The text is corrupt—the MSS and I offer Cymirias, Tymiras, and Cyranas (see 
Eisenhut’s apparatus)—but the reading Cinyras does seem most plausible. 

94 Suda s.v. Kivupa?- ovopa xupiov. This probably explains Etymologicum Gudianum s.v. Kivupa- 
KiGapa ... Kai xupiov ovopa, although one should the maenad KINYPA who appears on an Attic 
red-figure vase amidst typically adorned pairs of dancing maenads and silens; her partner is 
KIIIOI (Warsaw Nat. Mus. 142458, ca. 440). There seems no particular reason to interpret her 
name as the instrument (Kivupa); hence Beazley read Kivupa, although the context suggests not 
‘mournful’ but ‘crooning’ (Beazley 1928:61-64, on the names and vase generally; pi. 29.2 and 30 
for vase; LIMC s.v. Kinyra). 

95 The name is found in a commemorative inscription in a cave on Acrocorinth (IG IV 382: 
epvf|o|0r| Kivupa? | xfj? 0p£i|/a[ar|?] | 'EnKpaveia?, undated); indirectly as a patronymic adjective 
(Kivupaiou, genitive) in a list of names in a proxeny decree from Thessaly (Kierion), dated ca. 
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period), commemorating a gladiator “Zeuxis, a.k.a. Kinyras.” 96 It was common 
practice for gladiators to assume or be assigned performing names, typically 
an internationally recognized mythological figure who matched the image 
he wished to project, probably often for his style of fighting or other physical 
abilities. Names implying power, victory, and glory, are also frequent. 97 ‘Kinyras’ 
has seemed an odd choice to some. 98 His virtuous and kingly associations are 
probably relevant. But gladiators named after famous loverboys (Hyakinthos, 
Narkissos, Hylas, Patroklos, and Adonis) equally suggest Kinyras’ legendary 
beauty. 99 And since all of these youths died (or disappeared) tragically young, 
their names would be doubly effective with the professional threat of death 
ever-present. This suggests some connection between Zeuxis’ performing name 
and the trope of Kinyras the Lamenter (Chapter 12). 100 

Conclusion 

Kinyras is consistently associated in Greco-Roman sources with industries 
typical of Alashiya/LBA Cyprus. While these same activities continued into the 
IA, this was a period of political fragmentation, hence smaller-scale operations. 
A fortiori the Kinyras traditions, which present him as the fountainhead of these 
activities, should relate first to the Golden Age of Cypriot popular memory. 

The various ‘Kinyrases’ found in extra-Cypriot contexts, like those for 
whom a Cypriot setting is not explicit (for instance, Julian of Egypt’s fisherman), 
nevertheless usually resonate with the Kinyras. They should not be dismissed 
as irrelevant for understanding the Cypriot legends. 101 Since their sympathies 
go well beyond what is found in the portraits of Homer and Ovid, they must 
reflect a broader, multiform tradition of which Cypriot Kinyras is merely the 


187-168 (i.Thess.I no. 15, line 5); and of a Roman freedman working as a public scribe (CIL 6 1826, 
no date). See also below p537n2. 

96 Herzog 1899 no. 133, 2-3: Zevt,ei | x& kou. Ktvupa. 

97 See generally Robert 1940:297-307; Cameron 2004:230-231. 

98 Cf. Robert 1940:44,191, 299. 

99 For the beauty of Kinyras, Greek Anthology 16.49 (Apollonides)?; Lucian Professor of Public Speaking 
11.9; Hyginus Fabulae 270; cf. Lucian A True Story 2.25 (peyou; cov icai KaZoq), where this under¬ 
world Kinyras, by abducting Helen, clearly draws on his epic counterpart. Kinyras’ beauty is 
shared with his son Adonis: Heubner 1963-1982 2:35. The superhuman beauty of Theias, Kinyras’ 
doublet beginning with Panyassis (see p466-468), was mentioned by Kleitarkhos FGH 137 F 9 
(Stobaios Anthology 40.20.73); I John Tzetzes Exegesis of Homer's Iliad 435.5-15 Papathomopoulos. 
The beauty of Cyprus’s ancient ‘god-men’, including ‘Cinaras’, is stressed by Etienne de Lusignan: 
Chorograffia p. 28a (§157). 

100 Compare the epitaph-song erected by an ‘Odysseus’ for his gladiator friend, whose beauty he 
compares to Hyakinthos or “Kinyras’ beautiful son Adonis” (Kwupou KaZofv] | uiov ’AScovw): SEG 
17:599 = Peek 1955:1 no. 815, 4-5; Antalya, Pamphylia, second-third century CE. 

101 As does Baurain 1980a:9-10. 
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dominant example. The two types of material are after all linked by traditions 
that saw Kinyras as an immigrant to Cyprus from various parts of the mainland 
(see Part 3). 
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Restringing Kinyras 

T his CHAPTER further DOCUMENTS Kinyras’ fundamental connec¬ 
tion with pre-Greek Cyprus. I shall examine traces of popular narratives 
featuring the Cypriot king and his family which variously mythologized Aegean 
settlement in the eastern Mediterranean during the LBA-IA transition, and the 
evolving relationships between the new Greek-speaking communities and the 
pre-Greek and later Phoenician groups with whom they shared the island. 

Aegean Foundation Legends and Epic Homecomings 

The Cypriot music-iconography examined in Chapter 11 provides a practical 
context for a number of Aegean migration and foundation legends, some of 
which must have been treated in narrative song. 1 Unfortunately, what remains 
is little more than terse references and passing allusions. 2 Some are found in, or 
may be reasonably posited for, lost cyclic poems like the Kypria and the Nostoi. 
Others are fragments, often unidentified, of historical and ethnographic works 
from the Classical, and especially Hellenistic, periods (Hellanikos, Eratosthenes, 
Philostephanos, et al.), extracted by lexicographers or placed in ‘secondary 
use’ by poets (Lykophron, Nonnos), geographers and periegetes (Strabo, 
Pausanias), historians (Diodoros), biographers (Plutarch), or mythographers 
(ps.-Apollodoros). 3 


1 Cf. Franklin 2014:219-221, and p250-253. 

2 Various subsets of the sources are collected and discussed by Engel 1841:210-229; Gjerstad 1944; 
Gjerstad 1948:428-429; CAH 3 11.2:215-216; KhatzeiSannou 1971-2001 1:46-67; Fortin 1980; Maier 
1986b; Vanschoonwinkel 1994; Franklin 2014:219-221. 

3 We know of KuTtpiaicd by Hellanikos (FGH 4 F 57, 756 F l), Palaiphatos of Abydos (FGH 44 T 3), 
Kreon (FGH 753), and Timomakhos (FGH 754 F 1-2); there were Ilspi Kwipou by Philostephanos 
(FHG 3:30 fr. 10-14), Alexandras Polyhistor (FGH 273 F 3l), and a certain Androkles (FGH 751 F 
1; some would emend to Menandros [of Ephesus]: FHG 4:448 fr. 7; cf. Fraser 1979:335n2; note 
that Menandros dealt with relations between Tyre and Kition: FGH 783 F 4). Asklepiades of 
Cyprus (FGH 752) wrote a Ilspi KuTtpou Kai ©otviKry;. Amathous was the subject of works by 
Eratosthenes (FGH 241 F 25: see below, p546) and Paion of Amathous (FGH 757). The Suda reports 
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Moreover, the underlying myths are of varying quality, not all deserving the 
label ‘tradition’. As E. Gjerstad clearly demonstrated in a seminal article: 

They may be purely fictional or reflect later logographic speculations 
and political propaganda, but they may also be more or less clear 
records of an historical tradition. It is the task of the historian to distin¬ 
guish the valuable material from the worthless, thus bringing forth the 
historic evidence. * * * 4 

The basic accuracy of this assessment cannot be doubted; and while one may 
question how conclusively Gjerstad has executed the historian’s task on specific 
points, his analysis remains admirably thorough and sensitive, despite many 
subsequent revisions of detail to his fundamental historical synthesis of 1948. 

The plasticity of such myths has been well exposed by I. Malkin’s study of 
Odysseus’ “returns” from Troy—substantially remolded, and largely developed, 
during ninth-century “proto-colonization” to the West. The hero’s route, and 
the relationships established along the way, were continually reformulated by 
Greek colonists, merchants, and local communities to create a “common, mutu¬ 
ally comprehensible world,” typically in the venue of drinking rituals (symposia). 5 6 

On Cyprus, a comparable diachronic process, beginning several centuries 
earlier, will have obscured the facts of immigration, with history continuously 
reimagined throughout the IA. In particular, one can observe the impact of the 
Aeolic-Ionic epic tradition, which assigned various homecoming adventures 
( nostoi ) to the Greek heroes returning from Troy. This development, in which 
Cypriot migration figures were integrated into the emerging Panhellenic cycle, 
should be placed in the ninth or eighth centuries, parallel in many respects to 
the “returns of Odysseus.” This is not due to the spread of Homer per se, since 
the textualized Iliad and Odyssey did not attain canonical status until the later 
seventh or sixth century, to judge from the evidence of vase-painting. 5 Rather, 
it reflects Cypriot (re-)integration with a larger Grecophone storytelling world. 
Homer’s poems themselves, however, must still be dated early on linguistic 
grounds, let us say the later eighth century. 7 Given this, it is most significant 
that Homer himself assumes a developed tradition of‘Eastern Wandering’, from 


a Cypriot iaxopucoq named Xenophon as an author of a Kxmpraica (s.v. Esvocpcov = FGH 755): 

for this controversy, see p565-567. Of course many other works contained information about 

Cyprus, and other Cypriot or Cyprus-based authors (like Demetrios of Salamis: FGH 756 F l) will 
have discussed the island. See further Engel 18411:3-11. 

4 Gjerstad 1944:107. 

5 Malkin 1998 (quotation 157; “proto-colonization” is also his term). 

6 See with further references Franklin 2014:227-229, 232-233. 

7 Janko 1982. 
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a stop by Paris and Helen at Sidon en route to Troy, to the post-Troy wander¬ 
ings of Menelaos, which take him to “Cyprus and Phoenicia and the Egyptian 
people.” 8 A shared poetics developed precisely around the position of Cyprus on 
the eastern edge of the Hellenic world. 9 

It is perhaps easiest to apprehend the structural variations that underlie the 
Cypriot ‘founders’ by beginning with those that are most clearly artificial and 
aetiological in nature. Litros (< Ledroi) and Lapethos (< Lapethos), for instance, 
are known only from the highly mannered epicist Nonnos (ca. 400 CE), and were 
perhaps invented by him for the occasion; nor does he draw any clear connec¬ 
tion with Aegean migration. 10 The population of Classical Lapethos was quite 
heterogeneous, even its kings bearing Greek and Phoenician names alike. 11 The 
foundation of Idalion was attributed to a certain Khalkanor, whose name betrays 
an aetiological connection with metalworking at the site (and perhaps nearby 
Tamassos). 12 Idalion itself is explained in terms of an oracle that suggests an 
eastward metal-hunting venture: Khalkanor was to build his city where he ‘saw’ 
(id-) the ‘sun’ ([ h]alion ) rising. 13 The foundation of Golgoi by a certain Golgos is 
equally artificial, and his Sicyonian origin remains puzzling—all the more so 
given the undeciphered pre-Greek language attested there. 14 

Both Golgos and Khalkanor—the latter depending upon Greek etymology— 
attest a desire for connection with an ‘Achaean’ past, which, though artifi¬ 
cially expressed, may nevertheless be symptomatic of real, if dim, historical 


8 Homer Odyssey 4.83. See for now Franklin 2014:221-222n23, 231.1 shall deal with the poetics of 
‘Eastern Wandering’ more fully in Franklin forthcoming. 

9 See Franklin 2014:221-224 et passim. 

10 Nonnos Dionysiaka 13.432-433. 

11 Seibert 1976:19-23; Greenfield 1987:395-396; Maier 1985:35 stresses the inadequate factual 
basis beneath repeated scholarly assertions of dynastic changes at Fapethos due to fifth- 
century Persian interventions. Fapethos is called a Phoenician city by [Skylax] 103 (GGM 1:78). 
Honeyman 1938:289 suggested that ‘Fapethos’ derives from a pre-Greek TN, given its divergent 
representation in Greek and Phoenician; but the correspondence of Gk. 0/Phoen. s is now known 
to be normal (Fipinski 2004:62). 

12 HC:87n2. 

13 Stephanos of Byzantium s.v. ’ISaAiov, 7 c6Ak; KuTipou. xpqapdi; yap s560r| ... omm v8oi [sc. 6 
Xa^Kf|vcop] xov r|Atov avlaxovxa, tc6A.iv leriaai, ktA. The tale is repeated by Etienne de Fusignan 
Chorograffia p. 16a (§42), who attributes it to the time “before the gods existed.” 

14 Stephanos of Byzantium s.v. roAyov tioAu; Kuicpou, aro roAyou tou fiypaapevou xrjc; Ickucovccov 
dicoiKcaq. Cf. Gjerstad 1944:121. Sicyon is represented in the Catalogue of Ships: Homer Iliad 
2.572. Or should we look instead to Eusebios’ primeval Sicyonian dynasty (Schoene 1967 
1:173)? Etienne de Fusignan assigns the foundation to Pygmalion, here a Sicyonian ( Description 
pp. 34-34a, 38, 91a-92); it is unclear how this squares with his being the son of Cilix (see further 
Appendix F)! For the Golgoi tablets, see p350. 
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recollections. 15 These figures were presumably inspired by emulation of other 
Cypriot cities for which such claims were better grounded, that is, those whose 
ctistic legends betray no clear ulterior motive through association with Homer 
and/or some powerful mother-city. Kourion’s claim to have been an Argive 
settlement, for instance, could be open to doubt because of the close mytholog¬ 
ical connection between Argos and Mycenae. 16 It may still be, of course, that the 
Kourion tradition did have some historical basis. After all, the island’s Arcado- 
Cypriot dialect indicates that the majority of immigrants came from sites in the 
pre-Doric Peloponnese. A priori it is quite likely that some groups will have come 
from the heartland of Mycenaean power. The point is simply that, in a case like 
this, it is harder to isolate the trustworthy. 

By contrast, two migrations are more convincing for the very obscurity of 
the connections proposed. Lykophron, after giving considerable detail about 
Teukros, Agapenor, and the sons of Theseus (see below), briefly mentions a 
fourth and fifth Cypriot founder. These are Praxandros and a band of Laconians 
from Therapna (connected with Lapethos by Strabo), and Kepheus with 
Achaeans from the minor sites of Olenos and Dyme. 17 The poet, while making 
these figures part of the post-Troy homecomings, nevertheless describes them 
as “not lords of a naval host, but a nameless scattering (sporai).” 18 They are 
presumably “nameless” because they are not found in Homer’s Catalogue of 
Ships. Probably these were genuine Cypriot traditions, available to Lykophron 
through the ethnographic work of Eratosthenes and Philostephanos. 19 

With Akamas and Demophon at Soloi, however, the epic framework of 
post-Troy wandering was apparently exploited for fifth-century propaganda. 20 


15 See especially Herodotos 7.90, reporting Cypriots’ claims to know their origins—though here too 
history and myth are blended. 

16 Herodotos 5.113; Strabo 14.6.3. While ‘Argives’ (Apysioi) is used flexibly in Homer, a narrower 
connection with the Mycenaean royal house may be seen at Iliad 1.30, 79,119, 2.107-108,3.82-83, 
11.154-155, etc.; according to [Apollodoros] Library 2.1.2, Argos named the Peloponnese after 
himself. 

17 Lykophron Alexandra 586-591, with I 586 (= Philostephanos FHG 3:31 fr. 12); Strabo 14.6.3. 
Etienne de Lusignan calls Praxandros ‘Pixando’ (Chorograffia p. 36 [§180]), and places his origin 
in Thessaly, presumably for an etymology of Lapethos from the Lapiths. 

18 Lykophron Alexandra 586-587 ov vawcAripiou; / Xa&v avatcTeq, aXX’ avcbvupoi cwiopai. A similar 
‘scattering’ is found in Herodotos 7.91, of the followers of Amphilokhos and Kalkhas (Oi Se 
ndpcpiAot ouxoi eioi xcov sk Tpoiry; d7coaKs5aa0evTCOv apa ApqnLoxro Kai KaLxavxi); this is 
reprised by Strabo 14.4.3 (nva<; 5s aKs5aa0fjvm noXXaxov xrjg yrj<;), where it anticipates the dias¬ 
pora of Mopsos (for which cf. p252). 

19 Lykophron’s sources: Fraser 1979, especially 335-341, seeing Eratosthenes as primary (his 
geographical work, the Amathousia [cf. p546], and perhaps the Hermes [cf. p505]), Philostephanos 
as secondary; cf. Pirenne-Delforge 1994:327. 

20 Akamas, Demophon, and Phaleros at Soloi: Lykophron Alexandra 494-534; Strabo 14.6.3; Plutarch 
Solon 26; cf. [Apollodoros] Epitome 6.17. 
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An earlier stratum has the sons of Theseus return to Athens after the war. But 
Gjerstad convincingly argued that they—along with their fellow countryman 
‘Phaleros’ (an eponym for Phaleron, a departure point for Athenian naval expe¬ 
ditions)—reflect Athenian imperial interests and military endeavors on Cyprus, 
between the defeat of the Persians at Mykale (479) and the death of Kimon in 
the siege of Kition (449/448). 21 Solon’s anecdotal involvement with Soloi prob¬ 
ably also took on its principal features at this time. 22 Akamas’ grandson ‘Khytros’ 
(< Khytroi) may be similarly understood. 23 Nevertheless, since there does seem 
to have been Aegean settlement in the region of Soloi at the end of the LBA, 24 
a late political myth like this could take on specious substance by repurposing 
local memories. 

Some figures, however, do represent genuinely ancient traditions. Teukros and 
Agapenor, associated with Salamis and Paphos, respectively, may be confidently 
associated with historical population movements from western Anatolia and the 
Peloponnese for reasons, to be discussed below, that overcome any suspicion 
raised by their incorporation into the epic nostoi. That these are the two best- 
attested Cypriot migration legends must relate to the prominence of Salamis 
and Paphos on the island itself, and hence their greater visibility within early 
Panhellenic horizons. 

As it happens, both Teukros and Agapenor have connections with Kinyras 
and his family. We thus arrive at the central question of this chapter. In the 
treatment of Kinyras, one would predict both local Cypriot traditions of poten¬ 
tially sub-Mycenaean antiquity, and a modulation in the ninth or eighth century 
under the stimulus of Aeolic-Ionic epic. We have already seen evidence of the 
latter with Kinyras’ brief cameo in the Iliad, where he appears as an esteemed 
guest-friend to Agamemnon—a fellow Great King. 25 A more ancient Kinyras, I 
have argued, is found in the rich traditions that make him an all-around culture- 
hero for the island and its ancient industries (Chapter 13). In both cases, Kinyras 
is presented in a positive light. But his virtues and talents did not go wholly 
uncontested. Another stream of tradition made Kinyras a traitor to the Greek 
cause, who had to be punished accordingly (see below). More middling, ‘hybrid’ 
perspectives are found at early Paphos and fifth-century Salamis, where the 
royal dynasties presented themselves as descendants of the legendary king. 


21 Gjerstad 1944:120-121. For the political situation, see HC:121-125. 

22 For which see HC:117. 

23 Khytroi and Khytros: Xenagoras FGH 240 F 27 (= Fiarpokration Lexicon of the Ten Orators and 
Stephanos of Byzantium s.v. Xuxpot); Gjerstad 1944:120. 

24 Fortin 1980:26-35. 

25 See pi, 322. 
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I shall develop specific historical explanations for each of these strains, 
arguing that Kinyras was a kind of historical boundary stone delimiting Greek 
and pre-Greek perspectives within the evolving social landscape of IA Cyprus, 
even when the two populations are indistinguishable in the material record. 
Ultimately this ethnic, national function of Kinyras will permit further infer¬ 
ences about his own early history upon the island (Chapter 15). 

Kinyras, Dmetor, 

and the Changing States of Cyprus 

After Kinyras’ brief mention in the Iliad, Homer tells us nothing more about 
him. Instead Odysseus, lying to Antinoos about how he fell into beggary, claims 
that he was captured while marauding the coast of Egypt and handed over to a 
certain “Dmetor son of Iasos, who ruled Cyprus by force.” 26 Dmetor is envisioned 
as commanding the whole island. 27 Eustathios was puzzled by this: 

If Kinyras was king of Cyprus in the Iliad, he is no longer, but the Dmetor 
who is named seems to have been king. 28 

Eustathios’ suggestion remains the most economical interpretation of the 
Homeric data. The alternative, to view the Odyssey poet as using a different 
frame of reference than the Iliad, is not merely uneconomical but discouraged 
by Homer’s own generous clues. For Dmetor means ‘Subduer’, and is even so 
defined by the immediate sequel: “who ruled in Cyprus by force.” This is proof 
enough, were it needed, that Dmetor is no historical figure. Yet he may still have 
an historical dimension. Both his name and its gloss show that the Odyssey poet 
recognized an early Greek conquest scenario on Cyprus. That Dmetor exerted 
his rule “by force” naturally implies a hostile native population, which in turn 
suggests that his kingdom was recently established. This might be reading 
too much into a single name, were it not for other mythological examples of 
Achaean heroes establishing kingdoms on Cyprus just after the fall of Troy- 
only a few years of dramatic time before the action of the Odyssey (Odysseus was 
the last hero home). 

26 Homer Odyssey 17.442-443: auxap G|i’ eg Kuirpov ^sivcp Soaav avn&aavn, / Apiixopt ’Iam5r|, og 
Ku7ipox> upi avaaasv. 

27 Avaaaeiv takes the dative of peoples ruled, but typically genitive of a place within which and 
over which one holds supreme power, including islands: Homer Iliad 1.38, 452 (Teve5oio xe iqn 
avaaosu;, of Apollo), 6.478, Odyssey 4.602; Hesiod fr. 141.16 M-W; Homeric Hymn to Apollo 181 
(Delos), Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 112 (all Phrygia). 

28 Eustathios on Homer Odyssey 17.442-443: si 5e Kivupaq sv ’IAxdbi Kxmpou f|v PoktiIeik;, aXX.’ 
EKsivou pr|Ksx’ ovxo<; 6 pr|0£i<; Apf|tcop PaoAEuaou 5 okeT (expanding the blunter statement of a 
scholiast ad loc Kxvupou &no0av6vxo<; Apf|TO>P EPaaRsuaE KuTipou). 
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Dmetor thus concisely embodies a traditional convention that Cyprus, in a 
post-Troy nostos, should be a Kinyras-free zone- 29 Kinyras and Dmetor symbolize 
the island’s two storytelling ‘states’. The transition between them, one may 
suppose, could be uncompressed and developed at will, as normal with formu¬ 
laic themes. But of course this need not mean that only Dmetor figured in tales 
of post-Troy Cyprus. 

Another possible lead is Dmetor’s patronymic, Iasides, ‘son of Iasos’ (or 
descendant), if this is more than an on-the-fly invention. Iasos recurs in 
mythological constructions of the Argive royal house, either as the son of 
Phoroneus and father of Argos (Hellanikos), or as the son of Argos himself (ps.- 
Apollodoros). 30 Iasides may therefore symbolize not simply a Greek conquest of 
Cyprus, but one in which ‘Argos’—broadly understood—played a central role. 
There is also the Iasos whom ps.-Apollodoros places in the Arcadian royal house 
as the son of Lykourgos—that is, in the ‘disempowered’ branch that descends 
from the eponymous Arkas via his younger son Apheidas. 31 This Iasos’ brother 
was Ankaios, father of Agapenor, the Paphian migration hero (see below); this 
would make Dmetor and Agapenor first cousins. Of course one need not insist 
on any such precise relationship. But Homer’s Iasides may well suggest a specifi¬ 
cally Peloponnesian background to Dmetor and his power over Cyprus. 

Liar King: The Terracotta Fleet 
and the Curse of Agamemnon 

The political relationship between Kinyras and Agamemnon was more fully elab¬ 
orated in what Eustathios calls the ‘Cypriot Hosting of the Achaeans’ (Kypriake 
xenia ton Akhaion). Our knowledge of this tale comes from three authors, who 
yield four closely related tellings. 32 They speak variously of an Achaean embassy 
to Cyprus and a broken promise by Kinyras to contribute ships for the expedi¬ 
tion against Troy. According to ps.-Apollodoros: 


29 Cf. the astute comments of Serghidou 2006:171-173. 

30 Hellanikos FGH 4 F 36; [Apollodoros] Library 2.1.3. Cf. HC:88. 

31 [Apollodoros] Library 3.9.2. 

32 Alkidamas Odysseus 20-21; [Apollodoros] Epitome 3.9; two versions in Eustathios on Homer 
Iliad 11.20. While the earliest text is the fourth-century Alkidamas, this is clearly a fashionable 
sophistic exercise comparable to the revisionist encomia of Helen by Gorgias and Isokrates, 
and Gorgias’ Defense ofPalamedes (Gorgias DK 82 B 11 [Helen], 11a [Palamedes]; Isokrates 10; I 
assume the Gorgianic works are authentic: Untersteiner 1954:95; Segal 1962:100, 136-137nl0 
with further references). Alkidamas’ ‘Defense of Kinyras’ only makes sense as systematically 
correcting a traditional epic episode that cast the Cypriot king in a negative light, shifting all 
blame to Palamedes. I shall deal more fully with the interrelationships of these texts, and the 
episode’s position within a larger tradition of Eastern Wandering, in Franklin forthcoming. See 
for now Franklin 2014. 
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Menelaos went with Odysseus and Talthybios to Kinyras in Cyprus, and 
tried to persuade him to join the battle. But he [Kinyras] made a gift of 
a breastplate 33 for Agamemnon, who was not present; and vowing to 
send fifty ships, he sent one, which [name lost] the son of Mygdalion 
commanded. And molding the rest out of clay, he launched them into 
the sea. 34 

This tale must have featured in some version of the lost Kypria, which dealt with 
events leading up to the Trojan War. 35 We have also seen that, incredible though 
it seem, Kinyras’ terracotta fleet must somehow allude to an Eteocypriot tradi¬ 
tion of terracotta ship-models stretching from the Archaic period back to the 
MBA. 36 The episode is implicitly aetiological, but is the aetiology fundamental 
or incidental? That is, did the ritual give rise to the story of Kinyras’ treachery, 
or merely embellish it? 

The “son of Mygdalion” is eccentric and puzzling. The name is reminiscent 
of ‘Pygmalion’, which some would change the text to read—an easy emenda¬ 
tion-recalling the tradition that Kinyras married a daughter of Pygmalion. 37 
On this hypothesis, the “son of Mygdalion” becomes Kinyras’ brother-in-law, 
a plausible enough arrangement. Or should the more difficult reading prevail? 
Since ‘Pygmalion’ is a Hellenic representation of a Canaanite/Phoenician divine 
and/or royal name like Pumayyaton, one can find equal support for Mygdalion 
in Milkyaton, a name born by a fourth-century king of Kition and himself the 
father of a Pumayyaton. 38 Several alternative attempts at a Semitic etymology 
for Mygdalion may also be noted. 39 


33 The text has the plural “breastplates.” 

34 [Apollodoros] Epitome 3.9: "On MevE^ao? crirv ObuaasT kou TcA0x>picp 7ipo<; <Kivupav si? (suppl. 
Wagner)> Kxmpov eXOovxa; ouppaxsiv £7t£i0ov- 6 5e Ayapepvovt pev cm raxpovxi 0a>paKa[<;] 
Ebcopiioaxo, opoaou; 8s jx£p\|/£iv JtEvniKovxa vcmq, plav jxep\|/a<;, rj<; rjpxev ... 6 Muy5aHcovo<;, Kai 
xou; Xoinaq etc yfj<; nXaoaq pe0fjK£v fiip xo neXayoq. 

35 See pln2, 211nl39. 

36 See p328. 

37 Emendation: Wilamowitz-Mollendorff 1900:535nl; West 2003:72-73. Kinyras and the daughter of 
Pygmalion: [Apollodoros] Library 3.14.3; see further p498, 504. 

38 KAI 32-33, cf. 34, 39, 41; for the new inscription, see p357. The proposal of Cross 1972 to see a 
similar pairing in the Nora Stone (Sardinia, ca. 800; KAI 46) has not been generally followed; 
most would see in pmy of line 8 a reference to the Cypriot/Phoenician god Pummay (whence 
Hesykhios s.v. Ihrypodcov 6 AScovic; rax pa Kimpiou;). See Amadasi 1967:86; Lipinski 2004:236n52, 
240. Phonological considerations indicate that the Pygmaion/Pummay (corresponding to the 
theophoric element in ‘Pygmalion’) goes back on Cyprus to a borrowing from Canaanite, i.e. 
before ninth-century Phoenician colonization: Cross 1972:18; Brown 1981:390n31. For Pygmaion 
and Pygmalion, see further p315 and n210. 

39 Lewy 1895:238; Kapera 1971; Kapera 1972:197-199. 
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Either way, the “son of Mygdalion/Pygmalion” is an authentic Cypriot 
touch. Important enough to rate a mention, he is a faint trace of a more devel¬ 
oped portrait of Kinyras’ court. He equally imparts a Cypro-Phoenician flavor, 
as does making Kinyras himself a faithless foreigner, since Homer usually repre¬ 
sents Phoenicians as sneaky dealers. 40 

The Liar King clearly expresses a more general cultural confrontation 
between Greek and non-Greek. But the opposition is not a simple geographical 
one between Cyprus and the Aegean; for the virtuous Kinyras appears in Homer, 
Alkman, and Pindar, and he was promoted by the Kinyrad kings of Paphos 
who nevertheless bore Greek names (Chapter 16). The Liar King is therefore 
likely to derive from a specific regional tradition within Cyprus, which, unlike 
Paphos—where the episode is set 41 —stood to gain by denying Kinyras’ virtues 
and emphasizing his un-Greekness. The obvious candidate here is Salamis. Lirst, 
this is the city for which an epic tradition is best attested. Salamis appears in an 
invocation of Aphrodite in one of the lesser Homeric hymns. 42 There is also the 
hexametric oracle, attributed to the legendary Cypriot prophet-singer Euklees, 
which purports to predict Homer’s birth “in a field ... / outside of very-wealthy 
Salamis.” 43 At least two Salaminian singers are known by name, Stasinos and 
Stasandros. 44 To the former (or alternatively to Hegesias or Hegesinos of Salamis) 
was attributed the Kypria, some version of which remains the most likely home 
for the terracotta fleet on other grounds. 45 1 suggest therefore that the Liar King 
served the interests of the Salaminian royal house, undermining the island-wide 
prestige the Paphian Kinyradai enjoyed as high priests of Aphrodite’s temple. 46 

With or without Salamis, an insinuation of Phoenician sneakiness may have 
been useful at certain points in the island’s history when a sense of Hellenic 
identity waxed especially strong here or there. This leads to an important 
detail added by Eustathios: that Kinyras, “after defaulting” on his promise, “was 


40 I owe this observation to G. Fawkes. Homer’s Phoenicians: Winter 1995; cf. Morris 1997:612. 

41 Eustathios on Homer Iliad 11.20. 

42 Aphrodite is “ruler of well-founded Salamis / And Cyprus on the sea” in Homeric Hymn 10.4. An 
early ‘epic environment’ has often been suggested on the basis of the royal tombs at Salamis: 
Karageorghis 1967:117-124; CAH 2 111.3:60-62; Karageorghis 1999b. Cf. also Nonnos Dionys. 13.463: 
aa5opevr|v SaXapiva. 

43 Pausanias 10.24.3: en’ aypou ... / voacpt 7to^uKi£dvoio ... ZaXapivo:;. This oracle accords with 
Hellanilcos FGH 4 F 5b, where EuK^ery; appears as the grandson of Orpheus, and thus a distant 
ancestor in a continuous line down to Homer. His name appears in a slightly different form 
in Pausanias (cf. 10.12.11, 10.14.6). For this important figure, see further below and Franklin 
2014:227-228. 

44 See p211. 

45 See pln2, 211nl39. 

46 Note that inscriptions to the Paphian goddess have been found at Khytroi, Golgoi, Ledroi 
and Keryneia: HC:87; NPHP:70 and n20; Kypris:167, 198, 200. For the Kinyradai of Paphos, see 
Chapter 16. 
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cursed by Agamemnon.” 47 Though Eustathios himself offers no clear sequel, 
Agamemnon’s curse is very probably to be connected with a remarkable tradi¬ 
tion recorded by Theopompos, to which we now turn. 

The Unthroning of Kinyras 

Theopompos, active in the fourth century, ranks alongside Herodotos, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, and Ephoros as one of the most important Classical 
historians. 48 He traveled and lectured widely in the Greek world, making consid¬ 
erable use of local traditions. 49 An understandable desire to include everything 
he collected accounts for his proneness to tangents. The fifty-eight volume 
Philippika, dealing with the history of Philip of Macedon and the generations 
preceding his rise to power, was so replete with ethnographic, historical, and 
mythological digressions that their excision by Philip V (ca. 238-179) reduced 
the work to a mere sixteen books. 50 The original version, however, apparently 
survived down to the ninth century when it was read by Photios, with the excep¬ 
tion of four books he reports as lost. 51 He also mentions a certain Menophanes, 
who believed that a fifth volume too—Book 12—had fallen from the tradition. 
Yet Photios himself had this very book in hand, and luckily felt impelled to epit¬ 
omize it for posterity. We may therefore be sure that he has represented the 
original structure quite faithfully, even if the severity of his cuts may obscure 
the relative emphases of the original topics. 52 

Book 12 dealt with the career of Euagoras I (ca. 435-374), the brilliant, 
swashbuckling king of Salamis who walked a long and dangerous tightrope on 


47 Eustathios on Homer Iliad 11.20: cpacri Se amov apeHjoavxa Ejmcaxapaxov yeveaOou vno 
AyapEpvovoq. Eustathios’ version is cited more fully on pl87. 

48 Flower 1994. 

49 Theopompos FGH 115 F 25-26 and T 28a, with discussion of Flower 1994:18-19, cf. 201. 

50 Photios Library 121a35-41 (FGH 115 T 3l). Cf. Flower 1994:29 and 160-165 on Theopompos’ essen¬ 
tially Herodotean digressive technique. Cicero (On the Laws 1.5) refers to the “countless tales” of 
both authors (et apud Theopompum sunt innumerabiles fabulae); these included, besides the legends 
of Kinyras and Mopsos (see p252 and below), the myth of Midas and Seilenos (FGH 115 F 75). 

51 Photios Library 120a6-14. 

52 His epitome closes with the strong declaration a pev ouv 6 rjcpaviapEvoq Mqvocpdva 5co5£Kaxoq 
Xdyot; nepiexsi xauxa ecmv (l20bl7-18). Against Photios’ claim in the prologue to have made his 
summaries solely from memory, T. Hagg, by comparing the extant Vita Apollonii of Philostratos 
with its epitome, showed that Photios sometimes worked with open book: episode sequences 
are repeated exactly and in detail, with even a textual problem taken over (Hagg 1973, especially 
218; Hagg 1975:195-204). When Photios is indeed recollecting, sequences are slightly jumbled 
and extraneous material mistakenly inserted. Had he epitomized Book 12 of Theopompos so, 
one would expect an unbroken account of Euagoras’ career. Instead, it is ‘interrupted’ by the 
‘digressions’ on Kinyras and Mopsos; and the obscure daughters of Mopsos would hardly have 
been recalled by name. 
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the Persian periphery. He grew up while Salamis was controlled by a usurping 
Phoenician dynasty; a further coup ca. 415 by another Phoenician adventurer— 
Abdymon (or Abdemon) of Tyre and/or Kition 53 —caused Euagoras to flee to 
Cilician Soloi. Returning several years later with a picked band of fifty followers, 
he regained his throne in a daring night attack. 54 Consolidating his position, he 
went on to enjoy a long reign in which he aimed at, and briefly glimpsed, fairly 
general control of Cyprus and even several Phoenician cities including Tyre, 
before Persia cut back his little empire to Salamis itself. 55 

How Theopompos related his Euagoras narrative to the career of Philip is 
not immediately clear. One likely point of contact is Euagoras’ involvement in 
the Battle of Knidos (394), since this was relevant to the history of hegemonic 
struggles in Greece itself. 56 In any case, Theopompos included two curious myth¬ 
ological digressions that are but tersely noticed by Photios. One was on Mopsos, 
whom the historian tied to ethnic conflict between Greeks and barbarians in 
Caria (the Meliac War, ca. 700) and probably Pamphylia. 57 He also described, 
immediately after recounting Euagoras’ surprise upset of Abdymon, 

the manner in which the Greeks with Agamemnon occupied ( kateskhon ) 
Cyprus, driving off the men with Kinyras, of whom the Amathousians 
are the remnants. 58 

One’s immediate reflex, conditioned as we are by the usual Homeric version 
of events, is to understand “the Greeks with Agamemnon” as a group who had 
fought beside the Mycenaean king at Troy, but then went on to Cyprus by them¬ 
selves while he went home to Klytaimnestra. 59 By this view, hoi syn Agamemnoni 
would be an elliptical reference to other, better-attested migration legends 


53 Theopompos FGH 115 F 103: Apbupova ... xov Kmsa xauxrp; £7iapxovxa; Diodoros Siculus 14.98: 
Ap5f|pova xov Tupiov. 

54 Isokrates 9.30-32; HC:126-127. 

55 See generally RE 6 (1907), 820-828 (8); Spyridalds 1935; HC:125-143. The source for Euagoras’ 
Phoenician possessions is Diodoros Siculus 15.2.4: eicupfeue ... tcaxa Se xf|v <t>owiKr|v Tupou icai 
xvvcov sxspcov. 

56 For the battle and Euagoras’ role, see Xenophon Hellenika 4.3.10-12; Diodoros Siculus 14.39; 
HC:130-131; Maier 1985:39-40. Flower 1994:165 suggests that Theopompos’ treatment of Cyprus, 
Egypt, and Asia Minor served as background to Philip’s intended conquest of Asia. 

57 The key evidence linking Theopompos FGH 115 F 103 (Photios Library 120b8-13) to the Meliac 
War is a Hellenistic inscription from Priene: FGH 115 F 305 and Hiller von Gaertringen et al. 1906 
no. 37. See the discussion of Huxley 1960; cf. Huxley 1966:22. 

58 Theopompos FGH 115 F 103 (Photios Library 120a20-22): ov xe xponov napa 86£,av Evaydpaq 
xfR Kwipicov apxrj? £7isPr| ApSupova Kaxaaxcbv xov Kmea xauxrp; Enapxovxcr xiva xe xponov 
TA7r|V£<; oi auv Ayapepvovi xf|v Kunpov tcaxsaxov, aneXaaavTei; tovq p£xa Kivvupou [sic] cbv 
eicriv unoHnet; ApaGouaior oncoq xe 6 Pacnleuq Euayopa auveneiaGri noTeprjaai.. For the viable 
alternative spelling ‘Kinnyras’, see p214-215. 

59 So Baurain 1984:111. 
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like Teukros, Agapenor, and their bands of followers. Such further figures are 
certainly well encompassed by the expression. Yet the more natural reading of 
the Greek makes Agamemnon himself lead the showdown. 60 

We must therefore recognize, startling though it be, a tradition of the 
island’s invasion by the Mycenaean king, accompanied by some portion of the 
returning Greek host. 61 And there is a remarkable parallel: according to medi¬ 
eval Cypriot tradition, the Greek expedition against Troy gathered not Aulis 
but Paphos, as it was from here—not Sparta—that Helen had been abducted! 62 
Such Cyprocentric variants obviously originated on the island itself, enduring 
into the fourth century and well beyond despite their inconsistency with the 
Panhellenic narrative of Homer. 

R. Dussaud once suggested that Theopompos’ myth reflected an historical 
breach of etiquette between Mycenae and Alashiya, precipitating a Greek take¬ 
over of Cyprus at the end of the LBA. 63 Writing before the discovery of Kinnaru at 
Ugarit, Dussaud supposed that Kinyras was an actual Alashiyan king, and envi¬ 
sioned a Mycenaean rout of his followers; fleeing from Enkomi (which Dussaud 
regarded as the Alashiyan capital), they settled in Amathous and Paphos. 64 Since 
Kinyras was in all probability not an historical individual, Dussaud’s ‘rout of 
the Kinyradai’ must remain overly literal; and his political geography may be 
too specific. Nevertheless, if Kinyras was indeed a kind of royal persona in LBA 
Cyprus, as I shall argue (Chapter 15), the fate of the island would be very neatly 
mythologized as a decisive confrontation with Agamemnon. 


60 Thus, for example, in Neanthes FGH 84 F 31 (191), ol csuv EupupivEi is soon varied as xov pev 
Eupupsvqv kou to vq avv amS>. The context is also clear in Philostephanos FHG 3:30 fr. 1: xcov 
avv Mo\|/(p acpucopevcov. Other comparable and unambiguous expressions are e.g. Lucian A 
True Story 2.26: xou<; 8s apcpi xov Rivupav; Eustathios on Dionysios the Periegete 11: oi Jtepi xov 
MsvsXaov. Further parallels: Herodotos 5.58; Hellanikos FGH 4 F 31; Xenophon Anabasis 1.2.15, 
etc. Photios himself has ASstaptoq kou oi avv am&, Library 12b30; 'ArraXot; teal oi auv auxep, 72a33. 
As a counterexample one might cite Xenophon Anabasis 4.1.1, oi auv Rupee avotPavxEq ''E)Ar|V£<;, 
where Cyrus is already dead; yet the aorist participle clarifies that avv Rupee was true in the past. 
Without such qualification, we must assume the presence of Agamemnon. 

61 Agamemnon’s direct agency is rightly accepted by Stiehle 1853:73-74; Cesnola 1877:4-5; Wagner 
1891:182; HC:68; Gjerstad 1948:428-429; Kapera 1969; Kapera 1971:132; Kapera 1972:192; Dussaud 
1950:58; Shrimpton 1991:90-91; Flower 1994:163. 

62 Reported by John Adorno (1470): “Helena while she was on her travels was captured at the 
temple [sc. of Venus at Paphos]” (SHC 8:173). There is a variant in Ludolf of Suchen (after 1350), 
De itinere terrae sanctae liber (Mas Latrie 1852-1861 1:211-212; SHC 8:169): In hoc templo primo de 
perdicione Troye tractatum est, nam Helena tendens ad templum istud in via capta est (“It was in this 
temple [of Venus at Old Paphos] that counsel was first taken regarding the destruction of Troy. 
For Helen was captured en route while journeying there”). Cf. Hogarth 1889:190. 

63 Recall that some conflict between Alashiya and Ahhiyawa is attested by the Indictment of 
Madduwatta (KUB 14.1 rev. 84-90 = CTH 147); but this is now dated to the fifteenth century: see 
pl3n64. 

64 Dussaud 1950:58; cf. Baurain 1980b:299-300; Baurain 1984:111. 
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Kinyras and Pre-Greek Social Topography 

The Theopompos fragment unambiguously links Kinyras to the island’s pre- 
Greek population, and offers Amathous as its principal ‘stronghold’. The city’s 
partially non-Greek character is confirmed by ps.-Skylax, who called the 
Amathousians autochthonous. 65 As late as the fourth century (Theopompos’ 
own day) the Amathousian kings, despite their Greek names, commissioned 
political and funerary inscriptions in the undeciphered language convention¬ 
ally known as Eteocypriot—which, in bilingual settings, even enjoyed “la place 
d’honneur” ahead of the Greek. 66 That Amathous was not founded until ca. 1100 
need not conflict with the tradition of pre-Greek ‘origins’; compare the roughly 
contemporary transition from LBA Enkomi to nearby ‘Teukrid’ Salamis. 67 The 
city’s indigenous orientation will also explain its description as the (or a) “most 
ancient city of Cyprus,” and the (obviously erroneous) view that the island was 
originally called Amathousia. 68 

There must also have been communities outside of Amathous, of what¬ 
ever size, that maintained some sense of pre-Greek identity. Ps.-Skylax, after 
calling several sites Greek, and Lapethos Phoenician, states that “there are 
also other non-Greek-speaking ( barbaroi ) cities in the interior.” 69 While this can 
certainly include further Phoenician centers (idalion; Kition is on the coast), 
it could equally embrace other pre-Greek groups within the poleis. Several 
Eteocypriot inscriptions have been found at Paphos, with probably another 
from Kourion. 70 At least a hundred more examples, interpretable as neither 


65 [Skylax] 103 (GGM 1:78): AgaOouq auxoxOova; £imv. This and the following material is treated 
with undue skeptidsm by Reyes 1994:13-17 and Given 1998, despite the latter’s excellent 
account of how the British colonial authority promoted the ‘Eteocypriots’ to undermine the 
Enosis movement. See the responses to Given by Petit 1999; Egetmeyer 2010; Steele 2011; Steele 
2013:101 and n9. 

66 ICS 190-196 (quotation p207); DGAC:580-590; Steele 2013:99-172. The case for Eteocypriot as 
a late Hurrian dialect is renewed by Fournet 2013; for Hurrian as the/a language of the LBA 
Cypro-Minoan tablets, see p440nll0. 

67 For Salamis, see p354. Cf. Papantonio 2012:281, “Such an autochthony legend could reinforce 
the anteriority of the Amathousians in Cyprus, and the mythological precedence of the local 
dynasty over the other Basileis." 

68 Herodian De prosodia catholica 242.34 Lentz (ApaBouq izoliq Kxmpou dpxaioxaxri, cf. Stephanos of 
Byzantium s.v. ApaBouq) and p. 294.4 (ApaBouaia. auxcoq daAdxo r| Kxmpoq), cf. Pliny Natural 
History 5.35.129. Note also Etienne de Lusignan Chorograffia p. 9 (§12), where an indigenous 
horizon still older than ‘pre-Greek’ is envisioned: “Amathus was an ancient city, built before the 
gods came to the island.” That these “descendants of the gods” ruled on the pre-Greek island is 
shown by e.g. p. 36 (§180), on Paphos (cited below, p56l). 

69 [Skylax] 103 (GGM 1:78): cioi 5s xai aXlm 7t6^£K; ev psaoyeia (3ap(3apoi. 

70 Paphos: DGAC no. 123, 148-149, 249; Egetmeyer 2010:72-73; Steele 2013 no. EC 19-22, cf. 
pp. 119-120. Kourion: ICS 183; DGAC no. 10; Steele 2013 no. EC 23. 
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Greek nor Phoenician, have been found elsewhere on the island. 71 Of course, 
those who self-identified as neither Greek nor Phoenician need not themselves 
have been ethnically homogeneous: the Alashiyan onomasticon shows that the 
LBA island was already quite diverse. 72 Some hold, for instance, that a number of 
undeciphered inscriptions from Golgoi represent a pre-Greek language distinct 
from Amathousian’. 73 

But these ethnic and linguistic intricacies in no way invalidate Kinyras’ 
function as a totalizing symbol of the pre-Greek island. And his connection 
with Amathous justifies extending this idea to his various toponymous rela¬ 
tions. Kinyras is the trunk of a family tree whose roots and branches include a 
father Paphos and mother Paphos/Paphia; a mother Amathousa; sons Marieus 
(< Marion) and Koureus (< Kourion); and Kypros, either a son or daughter (the 
name is masculine in form, but islands are normally feminine). 74 It is probably 
significant that that these figures, in an arc Marion-Paphos-Kourion-Amathous, 
are concentrated in the southwestern part of the island; when the points are 
connected on a map, the area includes Alassa (with Kalavasos nearby) and the 
main distribution of Eteocypriot inscriptions. 

The multiform clan of Kinyras neatly ‘opposes’ the Aegean migration 
legends. It does not follow, of course, that Greek and pre-Greek communities 
were always or ever strictly segregated. Thus, Aegean foundations appear side- 
by-side with Kinyras or his family at several sites (Paphos, Salamis, Kourion, 
and elsewhere). 75 It is unclear whether these Kinyrad toponyms were generated 
by pre-Greek communities, by the island’s Grecophone element, were fabri¬ 
cated by early ethnographers like Hellanikos, or some combination. Probably 

71 Steele 2013:100-101. 

72 See p440. 

73 Egetmeyer 2010, 71, 73-74; Egetmeyer 2012; cf. Steele 2013:110-111; Fournet 2013:26-30. 

74 Son/Daughter Kypros: Philostephanos FHG 3:30 fr. 11; Istros FGH 334 F 45; Herodian De prosodia 
catholica 204.4 Fentz; Stephanos of Byzantium s.v. Kimpog Eustathios on Dionysios the Periegete 
508-512; Constantine Porphyrogenitos On the Themes 1.15. Father/mother Paphos/Paphia: I 
Pindar Pythian 2.27a (father Paphos), 2.28 (mother Paphia or perhaps ‘a Paphian nymph’; of 
course ‘Paphia’ was an epithet of the goddess herself); Ovid Metamorphoses 10.297-298 (Paphos, 
apparently feminine); I Dionysios the Periegete 509 (father Paphos); Hyginus Fabulae 242, 270, 
275 (father Paphos); Theodontius in Boccaccio Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 2.50-51 had father 
Paphos, apparently misinterpreting Ovid (whence Bustron and Chorograffia/Description ): see 
p499. Son Koureus; Herodian De prosodia catholica 200.2 and 358.19 Fentz; Stephanos of Byzantium 
s.v. Koupiov. Mother Amathousa: Herodian De prosodia catholica 242.34 Fentz; cf. Stephanos of 
Byzantium s.v. Apa0oi3<;. Son Marieus: Stephanos of Byzantium s.v. Mapiov. These sources are 
conveniently tabulated in Baurain 1980b. There is another probable reference to Paphos as the 
father of Kinyras in lines 4-13 of Pap.Oxy. 2688 (early third century CE): see further p499n30. 

75 That is, Agapenor versus the Kinyradai at Paphos (cf. p359-368); Teukros and the daughter of 
Kinyras at Salamis (see below); Argives versus Koureus son of Kinyras at Kourion. Presumably 
something similar is implied by Kinyras’ associations with Fapethos and Tamassos (see p325), 
and perhaps indirectly with Idalion through his son ‘Amaracus’ (p331-332). 
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most lacked any real mythology (although an inventive poet or historian might 
weave them together, as did Nonnos; there is also the quasi-narrative treatment 
of‘Cinaras’ and ‘Curio’ in Etienne de Lusignan). 76 They remain valuable none¬ 
theless as ethno-historical ciphers. 

A final topographical connection, which has presented a puzzle since antiq¬ 
uity, is the ‘Cinyria’ mentioned by Pliny as an abandoned site of uncertain loca¬ 
tion. I discuss this in Appendix E. 

Salamis: Euagoras, Teukros, 
and the Daughter of Kinyras 

We must now consider why Theopompos included Agamemnon’s unthroning 
of Kinyras in recounting the career of Euagoras. This was surely not gratuitous 
detail, but integral to the logic of his narrative. 77 

Kinyras’ defeat by Agamemnon, it has been suggested, made Cyprus “legiti¬ 
mately part of the Greek world” and “explains, if it does not justify, Euagoras the 
Greek’s claim to legitimate rulership over that of Abdymon, whose name sounds 
distinctly barbarian.” 78 That Theopompos himself developed such a polarized 
vision of Greeks versus others is not unlikely, given his treatment of Mopsos and 
the Meliac War in the same book. 79 And such a philhellenic Euagoras is found in 
Isokrates, whose eulogy of the king is decidedly anti-Persian in tone. 80 

Yet the traditional view that philhellenism was central to Euagoras’ own 
political agenda (as opposed to Isokrates’) has been well challenged by F. G. 
Maier, exposing as largely factoidal the assumption, omnipresent in older histo¬ 
ries, that fifth-century Cyprus saw a general showdown between Greek-Cypriots 
and a Persian-Phoenician axis. 81 That idea is rather at odds with our current 
understanding of the island’s ethnic complexity and the fairly general dispersal 
and mutual acculturation of its three (or more) populations. 82 Cypriot kings of 
all backgrounds, Maier contends, generally acted in their own interests, and this 


76 Nonnos Dionysiaka 13.432-463. For Etienne de Lusignan, see Appendix G. 

77 Not only did it survive the epitomizer’s cuts, but, as Shrimpton 1991:91 points out, the digres¬ 
sion (“if digression is the correct word”) differed from others in not falling at a natural narrative 
break. 

78 So Shrimpton 1991, quotations from 73 and 91; similarly Baurain 1984:112. 

79 See p347. 

80 See e.g. Isokrates 9.19-20 (addressed to Nikokles 1,374-ca. 360). One may note here the biograph¬ 
ical tradition that makes Theopompos a student of Isokrates; but Flower 1994:42-62 argues that 
this is a Hellenistic fiction. 

81 Maier 1985. 

82 Seibert 1976. 
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sometimes led incidentally to confrontations between Greek- and Phoenician- 
Cypriots, and, following the Ionian revolt, with the Persians. 83 

The point is well taken. Nevertheless, we should not dismiss all ethnic 
distinctions on the island as meaningless. The very fact that communities culti¬ 
vated legends about their past shows that such affiliations mattered to them. 
Such beliefs could therefore be politically exploited; and if this were to coincide 
with the interests of a Cypriot king, why would he have hesitated to do so? 

I would like to take a middle position and argue that both tendencies— 
ethnic openness, and political rivalry articulated along ethnic lines—were vari¬ 
ously operative in Euagoras’ bid for power and influence, and that Kinyras had 
an important role to play therein. A key passage comes from Diodoros: 

[Euagoras] tried to make the whole island his own. Mastering some of 
the cities by force, adding others by persuasion, he soon gained leader¬ 
ship over the rest. But the men of Amathous, Soloi, and Kition, resisting 
under arms, sent ambassadors to Artaxerxes king of the Persians for 
help. 84 

The resistance of largely Greek-oriented Soloi clearly illustrates Maier’s 
principle of ethnically indifferent self-interest. But it can hardly be coinci¬ 
dence that Amathous and Kition were the island’s two sites with the most 
pronounced non-Greek cultural orientation (note that Amathous had not 
joined in defecting from Persia after the Ionian Revolt). 85 And once war was 
drawn along these lines, an aspect of ethnic disharmony may well have 
presented itself, even if political expediency played the leading part. 86 Kition 
served the Persians as their main naval base on the island, and the city prob¬ 
ably flourished accordingly; no doubt this would perfectly suit its kings’ own 
aggressive ambitions. Still, this privileged position may have been due not 
only to Kition’s important harbor, but to its cultural ties with the mainland, 
making it somehow more familiar and manageable in Persian eyes. Similarly 
Phoenician/Tyrian political control of Kition had probably emerged in the late 


83 Cf. Seibert 1976:26. 

84 Diodoros Siculus 14.98: £7isxsipr|a£V anaaav xr|v vrjaov a(p£xspiaaa0ai. xcov 5e noXecov &q p£V 
Pia xsipwodpEvcx;, aq 8e 7t£i0oi 7ipocAaP6p£VO(;, xcov psv aAXcov 7c6Aecov xaxu xr|v riyspoviav 
naps^aPEV, ApaSoumoi 5e kou XoAxoi icai KmeT; cxvxexovxei; xra wAspra itpEaPsn; dmEoxEiXav 
npdq Apxa^sp^riv xov xcov ITspacov PaoiXsa Jtspi Por|0£ia<;. 

85 Cf. Tuplin 1996:75-76 (Amathous “is a case history which discloses that it is not simply ridiculous 
to think Cypriot politics and international relations to have had some ethnic component”). 

86 So rightly Tuplin 1996:76 §4(a). 
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eighth century under Assyrian patronage. 87 It was here that Sargon erected 
his stele (ca. 707). 88 

Such intra-Cypriot issues might be dismissed as irrelevant to the interpretation 
ofTheopompos himself, who was free to develop whatever historical framework 
he wished; on this view, Kinyras could enter his narrative as mere ornamenta¬ 
tion, with no immediate connection to the realities of Euagoras’ career. Yet a 
crucial datum, preserved uniquely by Pausanias (second century CE), makes it 
quite likely that Theopompos’ Kinyras digression was intended to illuminate 
propaganda of the Salaminian king himself. Pausanias, it should be emphasized, 
drew regularly on Theopompos, and his familiarity with the book in question 
is shown by his discussion elsewhere of Mopsos’ expulsion of the Carians from 
Colophon. 89 This makes it very probable that Theopompos is also his source for 
the passage we are about to examine. 

Pausanias, in his tour of Athens, refers to a statue of Euagoras, also known 
to Isokrates. 90 This the Athenians erected in gratitude for the king’s role in 
brokering a Cypro-Phoenician naval contingent, under the command of Konon 
who was in exile at his court, to support the Athenian fleet against the Spartans 
at Knidos: 

Near the stoa stands Konon and his son Timotheos, and Euagoras, 
king of the Cypriots, who caused the Phoenician triremes to be given 
to Konon by King Artaxerxes. He acted as an Athenian (hos Athenaios), 
since he traced his ancestry back to Salamis via Teukros and a daughter 
of Kinyras. 91 

With the victory at Knidos, Euagoras and his sons were awarded front-row 
seating at Athenian festivals in perpetuity. Euagoras had previously been 
granted Athenian citizenship (his friendly relations with the city are attested by 
inscriptions from ca. 410). 92 This accounts for hos Athenaios in our passage. But 
Pausanias also shows that Euagoras’ honorary citizenship, though spurred by 


87 For further observations on the relationship with Persia, see Smith 2008:261, 264-278. 

88 Sargon stele: ARAB 2:102 §186; Reyes 1994:24, 51, with further literature. 

89 Pausanias 7.3.1-2 must derive from Theopompos’ use of the Mopsos legend in connection with 
the Meliac War: see p347n57. 

90 Isokrates 9.57. 

91 Pausanias 1.3.2:7tA,r|mov 5s xrjg oxoag Kovrav eaxrpce teal Tipo0eog uiog Kovravog icai PaaiAeug 
Kwipirav Euayopag, og icai xag xpiripetg xag <t>oiviaaag snpa^s napa Paai^erag Apxa^sp^ou 
5o0fjvai Kovravv enpat,e 5e rag A0r|vaiog icai xo aveica0ev eic Ia7apivog, £7iei icai yevea7oyrav eg 
npoyovoug avePaive Teuicpov icai Kivupou Ouyaxepa. 

92 Isokrates 9.54; cf. Demosthenes 12.10. The relevant inscriptions are IG I 3 no. 113 (SEG 34:24), ca. 
410; IG II 2 no. 20 (ca. 393/392) no. 716. Cf. HC:128-129,131. 
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his benefactions (he is euergetes in the inscriptions), was nevertheless grounded 
in a quasi-legal appeal to his alleged Teukrid ancestry, via a daughter of Kinyras 
(probably the Eue or Eune or Eunoe mentioned as Teukros’ bride elsewhere). 93 
This must also be why Isokrates emphasizes Euagoras’ Teukrid descent, to which 
he attributes the virtues of the Salaminian royal line and the king’s admirable 
achievement in restoring it to power. 94 

Teukros, as an eponym of the ‘Teukrians’, is a multiform figure involved in 
a bewildering array of very early legends that connect him especially with the 
Troad and migrations thence. Homer’s Teukros is apparently but one special 
development. 95 An eponymous relationship between Teukros and the Tjekkeru 
of the Sea Peoples inscriptions remains very seductive, 96 given that Salamis 
arose in the eleventh century after several generations’ decline at Enkomi. 97 
The contemporary (?) Tale of Wen-Amun paints a comparable picture, with 
the Tjekkeru pursuing the title character between Byblos and Cyprus, where 
Egyptian is no longer understood. 98 There is also Vergil’s picture of political 
disorder on Cyprus shortly after the Trojan War: Teukros was permitted to settle 
there by the grace of ‘Belos’, king of Sidon, who was in the process of ravaging 
the island. 99 Although clearly fictional in most respects, the atmosphere this 
passage evokes—war, hostile immigration, and political decentralization—is 
also ‘right’ to some extent, at least as a generalized popular memory. It is worth 
noting that Belos is sometimes made ruler of Egypt—in ps.-Apollodoros, for 
example, he is the son of Poseidon and the Egyptian princess ‘Libya’, while his 
twin brother Agenor moves to Phoenicia—probably reflecting popular recollec¬ 
tion of NK expansion in the Levant. 100 Such a Belos, giving Teukros a place on 
Cyprus, would remind one of Ramses Ill’s ‘settlement’ of the Philistines, and his 
claimed conquest of Cypriot cities. 101 

An Athenocentric wrinkle was eventually introduced to the story. For 
Homer, Teukros was the half-brother of Ajax—sharing a father in king Telamon 
of Salamis in the Saronic Gulf, but having for his mother Hesione, daughter of 

93 X Lykophron Alexandra 450: TeuKpcx;. .. eMIcov ev Kxmpra XcAapTva Kxiaaq cptcr|o£ Kai yf| pa? Eur|v 
xqv Kxmpou Aaxspiav syswriaEV, with variants in Scheer’s ap. crit. This identification, requiring 
minor emendation (xijv Kxvupou or xijv Kivupou xou flaaiALux; Kuixpou, vel sim.), goes back to 
Engel 1841 2:125; cf. Stoll in Roscher Lex. s.v. Kinyras col. 1191; Cayla 2005:230. 

94 Isokrates 9.18-19. 

95 See Gjerstad 1944:114-120 with further references. 

96 Gjerstad 1944:119-120; Giuffrida 1996:285. For the inscription, see pl3. 

97 Salamis: Karageorghis 1969:21. For the gradual abandonment of Enkomi, Webb 2001. 

98 CS 1 no. 41. Cf. above pl4. 

99 Vergil Aeneid 1.619-622: Atque equidem Teucrum meminiSidona venire/finibus expulsum patriis, nova 
regna petentem / auxilio Beli; genitor turn Belus opimam / vastabat Cyprum, et victor dicione tenebat. 

100 [Apollodoros] Library 2.1.4. 

101 See pl4. 
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Laomedon of Troy. In the Catalogue of Ships, Ajax stations twelve vessels along¬ 
side the Athenian phalanxes; a scholiast asserts that this was an interpolation by 
Solon (fl. ca. 600) to support the Athenian claim on Salamis, which was disputed 
with Aegina. 102 Later still, it seems, comes the story of Telamon banishing 
Teukros for failing to avenge Ajax’ death at Troy. Wandering east, Teukros came 
by various routes to Cyprus, landing by tradition at the ‘beach of the Achaeans’ 
on the Karpass peninsula, and so founded Salamis. 103 Gjerstad attractively argued 
that Teukros’ exile from Saronic Salamis grew from Athenian diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Cypriot Salamis, following Athenian intervention on the island after 
the Ionian Revolt (much as Akamas, Demophon, and Phaleros were linked with 
Soloi and Khytroi). 104 It remains slightly puzzling, however, that Pindar would 
present this version of events in a poem for an Aeginetan recipient. 105 It may 
be that the mythological link between the two Salamises is earlier and more 
complex than appears. 106 

However the Teukrid link between Saronic and Cypriot Salamis arose, it is certain 
that Euagoras, in using the ‘Athenian Teukros’ to promote his cause, was sensi¬ 
tive to the political advantages of mythical genealogy. It is therefore reason¬ 
able to suppose that he made comparable use of the “daughter of Kinyras.” But 
to what end? One must consider her potential appeal to two broad audiences, 
Athenian and Cypriot. 

A maternal descent from Kinyras would seem, prima facie, to have little 
claim on Athenian affections. And yet a kind of ‘Athenian Kinyras’ is indeed 
found in two sources, partially cognate, which trace the Cypriot king’s ancestry 
back, through extraneous local traditions, to Kephalos son of Herse, daughter of 
Kekrops—that is, to the legendary royal house of Athens. 107 As these texts belong 
otherwise to a group allying Kinyras to Cilicia, I shall present them separately 


102 Homer Iliad 2.557-558; I Homer Iliad 2.494-877: XoLcov xfjv XaLapTva A0r|vaten<; &7t£V£i[X£ 5ia to 
“Aiaq 8’ etc XaLapTvo:; ayev 5i)OKori5£Ka vrjou;.” 

103 Aiskhylos Persians 895; Pindar Nemean 4.46-47 with X; Euripides Helen 144-150; Isokrates 9.18; 
[Aristotle] Peplos (fr. 640 §8 Rose); Klearkhos fr. 19 Wehrli (= Athenaios 256b), a Cypriot native; 
Lykophron Alexandra 450-478; Parian Marble A 26; Vergil Aeneid 1.619-622; Strabo 14.6.3 (with 
‘beach of the Achaeans’ as the landing place of Teukros); Tacitus 3.62; Pausanias 1.3.2; Nonnos 
Dionysiaka 13.461-462; John Malalas Chronography 5.29 Thurn. Sources in Chavane and Yon 
1978:33-91; cf. HC:85. Herodotos 7.90 is also relevant. A good account of the evidence is Gantz 
1993:694-695. 

104 Gjerstad 1944:119-120. 

105 Pindar Nemean 4.46-47. 

105 Engel 1841 2:126-127 speculated on deeper links between the myth cycles of Saronic and Cypriot 
Salamis. 

107 X Dionysios the Periegete 509 = FGH 758 F 3a; [Apollodoros] Library 3.14.3. The Athenian dimen¬ 
sion of these constructions was recognized by Engel 1841 1:183-186, 2:130-133; Robert 1883:441; 
Baurain 1975-1976:525; Baurain 1980a:9; Baurain 1980b:282. 
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in Chapter 21. The important point here is that Euagoras, by backing a Kephalid 
descent for Kinyras, could have supported his Teukrid claim to Athenian citi¬ 
zenship—with a good dose of sophistry—on both sides of the family (a live issue 
since Perikles’ citizenship law of 45l). 108 Moreover, the version of ps.-Apollodoros 
presents potential points of contact with Euagoras’ career and propaganda. 
The mythographer has Kinyras cross “with a host” from Cilicia to Cyprus, found 
Paphos, and marry Metharme, daughter of Pygmalion. 109 Just such a crossing 
launched Euagoras’ own career (noting that Cilicia too had traditions of Achaean 
and Teukrid settlement 110 ). The dynastic link to Pygmalion may also be signifi¬ 
cant (see below). 

An Atthidographic source for the Athenian’ Kinyras has long been 
suspected. 111 Hellanikos (ca. 480-395) has been suggested, though no reasons 
have been given. 112 It is a good guess, 113 but equally probable is Phileas, an 
Athenian geographer contemporary with Hellanikos, who treated the connec¬ 
tion with Cyprus of a certain Aoios son of Kephalos; for this same Aoios is else¬ 
where brother of Paphos and uncle of Kinyras (see further Chapter 2l). 114 It is 
perhaps hard to understand how such mythological concoctions could be made 
to carry any real political weight. Yet the pioneering synthesis of local myth 
with public inscriptions and archives by late fifth-century antiquarians will have 
seemed like cutting-edge historical science to many. 115 Under these conditions, 
an astute politician might readily turn such ‘discoveries’ to good account—just 
as Solon had exploited Homer to join Salamis to Athens. 


108 Aristotle Constitution of the Athenians 26.3; Plutarch Perikles 37.2-5. 

109 [Apollodoros] Library 3.14.3. 

110 Ajax son of Teukros was said to have initiated a hereditary Teukrid priesthood at Olbe: Strabo 
14.5.10; cf. 14.5.8, Cilician Soloi founded by Achaeans and Rhodians. 

111 This was supposed by Robert 1883:441. 

112 Giuffrida 1996:292n51. 

113 The Lesbian historian, who must have traveled widely in collecting material for his regional 
histories (Dionysios of Halicarnassus On Thucydides 5.1), composed a Kypriaka, the one certain 
fragment of which relates to Pygmalion’s founding of Karpasia—close to where one might natu¬ 
rally land when crossing from Cilicia (see p345 and n3, with Chuvin’s proposed connection of 
[Apollodoros] Library 3.14.3 and Hellanikos FGH 4 F 57). Hellanikos, whose later career was much 
occupied with fabricating an Athenian past, was a master of devising early genealogies out 
of legendary materials and tailoring them to local interests (Franklin 2012). A hitherto unno¬ 
ticed Cypriot example should be registered here: Hellanikos, in making Euklees/Euklous older 
than Homer in an ultimate descent from Orpheus, probably followed an insular tradition for 
the Cypriot prophet-poet of this name (Hellanikos FGH 4 F 5b). Finally, the time of Hellanikos’ 
professional activity substantially overlaps Athens’ alliance with Euagoras. 

114 Etymologicum Genuinum s.v. Aqxx;; Etymologicum Magnum s.v. ’Acooq (sic); S Dionysios the Periegete 
509 (GGM 2:450) = FGH 758 F 3a. 

115 Criticism of their methods was not long in coming from some quarters: see for instance 
Philokhoros FGH 328 F 92 on Hellanikos. 
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However Euagoras may have presented matters to his Athenian allies, a professed 
Kinyrad ancestry will necessarily have carried greater weight on Cyprus. And 
since the island was itself ethnically heterogeneous, the ‘daughter of Kinyras’ 
will have spoken differently to different groups. 

It must remain possible that earlier Salaminian kings had already 
Kinyradized their Teukrid ancestry for reasons now obscure. But if I am right 
that the Liar King portrait of Kinyras stems from regional rivalry between 
Paphos and Salamis in the Archaic period, 116 a Teukrid family relationship with 
Kinyras must have been a later development. It would then be most economical 
to suspect that Euagoras himself was responsible, both because he was clearly 
prepared to exploit ancient history, and because it is for him that the Kinyras 
connection is actually named. And, as it happens, a plausible political explana¬ 
tion has recently come to light. 

A Phoenician inscription discovered at Larnaka/Kition in 1990 records a 
victory by king Milkyaton, in the first year of his reign (perhaps 392/391), over 
“our enemies and their Paphian allies (wzrnm hppym).” 117 It is quite certain that 
these enemies are the Salaminians, given that the date falls squarely within the 
decades of Euagoras’ expansionist undertakings, and that Kition is known to have 
resisted him by force. The real surprise is to find Paphos, about which virtually 
nothing was known for this period, in the position of Euagoras’ most note¬ 
worthy ally. 118 Clearly this was one of the cities he won over through “persua¬ 
sion”; indeed the inscription suggests that the hegemonia with which Diodoros 
credits Euagoras should be interpreted rather loosely, at least as regards Paphos. 

This alliance might very well have been underpinned by a newly ‘discov¬ 
ered’ dynastic marriage between Teukros and the Kinyrad house. It was quite 
usual for political alignments to be expressed by grafting mythological limbs 
to family trees. 119 And yet it will have been an embarrassment, on my hypoth¬ 
esis, that Kinyras had once been smeared by Salaminian singers as a Liar King. 
Is it mere coincidence that Alkidamas presented his whitewashing ‘Defense of 
Kinyras’ right around this time? 120 While the tongue-in-cheek tone of that work 


116 See p345. 

117 Yon and Sznycer 1991:799-800 et passim; Yon 2004:201 no. 1144 with further references, cf. 142 
no. 180; Lipinski 2004:94-95 and n331. 

118 The root sense of the Phoenician word is ‘help’: see Krahmalkov 2000:363-364. 

119 This can be seen, for instance, in the Lydian royal line, where the intrusion of Belos and Ninos 
represented the client relationship with Assyria in the seventh century; the alleged descent 
from Herakles probably reflects alliance with Sparta in the sixth: Burkert 1995:144-145; Franklin 
2008:195. 

120 See p343n32. A. Chaniotis compares the roughly contemporary rehabilitation of Minos as a wise 
lawgiver, apparently connected with the publication of the Laws of Minos by Kharon of Lampsakos 
(communication, December 19, 2011). 
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hardly suggests propaganda, it would read well as a satiric response, following 
contemporary literary fashions, to some recent public visibility of Kinyras in 
Athens. Euagoras’ prominence there imposes itself as a promising stimulus. 

Diodoros’ account of Euagoras prevailing over the Cypriot cities through persua¬ 
sion or force indicates a two-stage policy in which he first attempted to win over 
all his insular peers by appealing to the political, economic, ethnic, or other ideo¬ 
logical interests of each. Only when that failed would it be worth resorting to 
arms. One should therefore consider how Euagoras may have hoped that a claim 
of Kinyrad ancestry would ‘persuade’ not only Paphos, but the other cities as 
well. The explanation, I suggest, is that he wished to balance the Greek associa¬ 
tions of his Teukrid ancestry with an appeal to other Cypriot populations. If the 
intensity of ethnic rivalries on the island has been overemphasized in the past, 
nonetheless for a king who aimed at island-wide control the value of cultivating 
universal appeal is obvious. Indeed Euagoras’ hybrid heritage may have been 
designed precisely to promote ethnic harmony, not the reverse. That Theopompos 
specifically dealt with the Amathousians as descendants of Kinyras’ men may 
even echo some of Euagoras’ rhetoric in trying to win that city over. A Cypro- 
Phoenician aspect would also be seen in Kinyras’ marriage into the house of 
Pygmalion, who clearly resonates with the dynastic names of Kition (Milkyaton’s 
son was Pumayyaton). Kinyras/Pygmalion might have served Euagoras equally 
well in his ephemeral holdings on the Phoenician coast, given the traditions of 
‘Kinyras’ at Byblos and perhaps Sidon (Chapters 19 and 20). 

Kinyras would also have admirably reflected Euagoras’ ambition to control 
the whole island, being remembered as the last king to have done so. 121 Note 
that many of the virtues that Isokrates ascribes to Euagoras can be paralleled 
with those attributed to Kinyras, which, I shall argue, perpetuate a memory of 
Alashiyan ideology. 122 Even if this is largely coincidental—wise and benevolent 
rulers are bound to share many characteristics 123 —one may at least say that 
Kinyras, as such a figure, would contribute positively to Euagoras’ pedigree and 
public image. 

To conclude, on Cyprus itself Euagoras will have balanced any philhellenism 
he may have felt personally, or projected to his Athenian allies, with a more 
inclusive appeal to the island’s ancient traditions. This was evidently partially 
successful (Paphos and elsewhere), but in the end he could not overcome the 

121 But recall the possible tradition of ‘Argive’ overlordship associated with the figure of Dmetor 
(p342—343), seconded by the elaborations of Etienne de Lusignan (see p558n8, 561n32), and 
perhaps related somehow to Agamemnon’s invasion of the island. 

122 See p381-383. 

123 Isokrates lavished similar praise on Nikokles I in the Ad Nicoclem (isokrates 2). 
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political and/or ethnic disinclinations of Soloi, Amathous, Kition, and whatever 
other cities he was obliged to assail. Theopompos’ digression on the showdown of 
Kinyras and Agamemnon was probably intended to illuminate both the Kinyrad 
and Teukrid branches of Euagoras’ family tree—but perhaps especially the 
former, which will have been less immediately intelligible for an extra-Cypriot 
readership. Euagoras himself, however, is unlikely to have made divisive use of 
the Kinyras and Agamemnon myth, which would hardly have endeared him to 
Amathous, Paphos, or Kition. I suggest, therefore, that Theopompos inserted 
the Unthroning of Kinyras on his own initiative to explain the ‘daughter of 
Kinyras’ and provide ‘historical’ background for the arrival of Teukros himself. 
Nor is it unlikely that his account of the “men with Agamemnon” dealt with 
other migration figures—Agapenor, for instance. 

Paphos: Agapenor, Laodike, 
and the Arcadian Connection 

Agapenor appears in Homer’s Catalogue of Ships as the king of Tegea who led 
an Arcadian contingent to Troy. These mountain-bound landlubbers, lacking 
a fleet of their own, sailed in ships on loan from Agamemnon. 124 Such partic¬ 
ipation would naturally imply that Agapenor was one of Helen’s suitors, and 
we find him duly listed as such by ps.-Apollodoros. 125 Yet everything else we 
know about him concerns his migration to Cyprus. 126 The main ancient source 
is Pausanias (n.b.), who states all-too-briefly that the storm that scattered the 
returning Greeks drove the Arcadian squadron to the island, where Agapenor 
founded (New) Paphos and the temple to Aphrodite at Old Paphos. 127 The cryptic 
Lykophron does nothing to clarify matters, although he includes one point of 
considerable interest. It is only in Etienne de Lusignan that we find any further 
detail. I will discuss both of these passages below. 

It might be suggested that Agapenor himself did not enter Cypriot legend 
before the island’s exposure to the mainstream epic tradition. But this is the 
wrong way around. An epichoric bid for Panhellenic integration would not have 
used such an obscure figure; rather: 


124 Homer Iliad 2.603-614; cf. Thucydides 1.9; Pausanias 8.1.3; [Apollodoros] Epitome 3.12. 

125 [Apollodoros] Library 3.10.8. 

126 [Aristotle] Peplos (fr. 640 §30 Rose); Lykophron Alexandra 479-493; Strabo 14.6.3; Pausanias 8.5.2 
(see next note), 8.53.7; [Apollodoros] Epitome 6.15; cf. Herodotos 7.90 (Arcadians, Agapenor not 
mentioned). 

127 Pausanias 8.5.2, where Fldcpou oiKKJTrjg must correspond to Nea Paphos by contrast with stv 
na^amoupcp to ispov. 
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The Arcadians are there [in the Catalogue of Ships] because they must 
be given a place in this (late!) Panhellenic pageant ... The Homeric 
treatment is embarrassing ... the Arcadians obviously know nothing 
about ships and sailing ... [Agapenor] never takes part in any fighting: 
his presence at Troy is completely otiose. 128 

Here then is our clearest evidence of an early Cypriot migration legend that 
became known outside of the island, and earned a glancing notice in the 
Catalogue. One may guess that this is because the Paphian royal house enjoyed 
a comparatively high international profile in the Archaic period, thanks to its 
world-famous sanctuary. 

The antiquity of the legend is confirmed by Agapenor’s Arcadian origin 
itself. This, given the kinship of the Cypriot dialects with those of historical 
Arcadia and the earlier Mycenaean of Linear B, must be essentially ‘right’, at 
least as a symbol of general population movement. 129 That Paphos is the area in 
which the island’s Arcado-Cypriot dialect is first attested (ca. 1050-950) is at 
least a striking coincidence. 130 

So Agapenor was a genuine and early Cypriot legend. More elusive is his posi¬ 
tion vis-a-vis the historical kings of Paphos, who proclaimed their descent from 
the pre-Greek Kinyras by the fifth century (Pindar) and probably well before, yet 
bore Greek names already in the seventh. 131 True, the monumental inscriptions 
of Archaic Amathous show that Greek royal names could coexist with public 
professions of pre-Greek identity. 132 And yet the connection in local legend of 
Amathous with the “remnants of the men around Kinyras” should equally imply 
a belief—at least in Amathous (Theopompos) and probably elsewhere (Lusignan: 
see below)—that Kinyras’ line had lost power at Paphos, whose historical kings 
were therefore not ‘really’ Kinyradai. And that Agapenor established his own 
dynasty at Paphos would be, after all, a natural inference from the legend, well 
paralleled by Teukros at Salamis. 

An overlooked source here is Etienne de Lusignan, who offers a more expan¬ 
sive version of events than Pausanias: 


128 A. Cassio (communication, February 2012). I thank him for his useful discussion of these points. 

129 ‘Arcadian’ in these traditions may be shorthand for ‘culture and language of the pre-Doric 
Peloponnese surviving only in Arcadia, whose linguistic and cultural affinities with Cyprus were 
still recognized’. But for Agapenor’s specific link to Tegea, see further below. 

130 Cf. Voyatzis 1985:161; Coldstream 1989:331; Pirenne-Delforge 1994:326; Hall 1997:135-136. For 
the Opheltas obelos, see pl4. 

131 See further p407-409. The first named Paphian king, found in the Esarhaddon prism inscription 
(673/672), is ‘Ituandar’ = Etewandros: ARAB 2:266 §690 (cf. above pl4). 

132 See p349. 
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Agapenore stopped in the area of Paffo, and there he was crowned king. 

He banished from the kingdom the kings who had descended from the 
gods; then he built a city called Paffo, in memory of the old royal city. 

The banished descendants of the gods, however, moved to the city of 
Curias [Kourion] and reigned there and in other Cypriot cities. 133 

As always with this remarkable historian, it is hard to know what has found 
its way from a lost ancient source, what from oral tradition, and what is his 
own imaginative interpretation or extrapolation (see Appendix G). But the 
present passage, on the whole, seems to have some ancient or traditional basis. 
Lusignan’s portrayal of Agapenor as a conquering king could be seen as heavy- 
handed historicism, were it not for the ‘rout’ of the former royal line, which 
cannot be dismissed so easily. The historian makes clear elsewhere that Paphos 
was the kingdom of “the god Cinaras,” father of ‘Curio’ (< Koureus < Kourion), 
whom in turn he makes the father of a younger, mortal ‘Cinaras’. 134 Even if this 
use of genealogy to disambiguate two Kinyrases is probably Lusignan’s own 
invention, his ‘rout of the Kinyradai’ is essentially what we find in Theopompos. 
And yet these two rout scenarios, though obviously cognate—and geographi¬ 
cally quite compatible—are not identical: Lusignan overlooks Amathous, which 
is not even mentioned, to account for Kourion—midway between Paphos and 
Amathous (and not far from Limassol, where Lusignan was vicar from 1564- 
1568 135 )—and “other Cypriot cities.” 136 So here too, I suggest, is a genuine popular 
tradition, about an explicitly Greek ‘takeover’ of the Kinyrad dynasty at Paphos. 
Note that elsewhere Lusignan specifies that Agapenor’s descendants continued 
to rule at Paphos. 137 

Of course Lusignan’s larger history is larded with artificial, anachronistic, 
and erroneous elements. Given a conquering Agapenor, there is little justifica¬ 
tion for building a new “Paffo in memory of the old royal city.” That this is a piece 
of Lusignan’s own illogic is suggested by his appeal elsewhere to earthquake 
damage as an explanation for the Arcadian’s new foundation. 138 Or perhaps he 
depends here on medieval tradition, since numerous historical earthquakes at 


133 Etienne de Lusignan Chorograffia p. 36 (§180). 

134 Chorograffia p. 20a (§71, 73, cf. Description pp. 38a-39). See further Appendix G. 

135 Grivaud in Papadopoulos 2004 2:iv. 

136 Lusignan’s failure to mention Amathous suffices to show that he has not simply adapted the 
Photian epitome (see p346) for his own purposes. 

137 Chorograffia p. 6a (§6). 

138 Description, p. 15a. 
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Paphos are attested over the centuries, and they had a major impact on popular 
imagination. 139 

Ultimately, however, Agapenor’s association with Nea Paphos seems to go 
back to an historically false ‘tradition’ promoted in the Classical period. For this 
city was not formally founded until the late fourth century, when it was walled 
by Nikokles II (died ca. 310; henceforth ‘Nikokles’); nor has it produced much 
evidence of habitation earlier than the Archaic period—although tombs from 
Iskender, on the outskirts of Ktima (upper New Paphos), may go back to the 
tenth century. 140 This ‘new Agapenor’ is found in both Strabo and Pausanias. 141 
T. B. Mitford plausibly suggested that Agapenor was purposefully redeployed to 
New Paphos at the time of Nikokles’ foundation, as a means of separating two 
putative royal lines. 142 If so, Agapenor’s landing and first settlement was prob¬ 
ably said to be at this harbor, while Kinyras was associated with Old Paphos, 
where Nikokles himself held sway—the last of the Kinyrad kings, as it would 
prove (see Chapter 16). It is probably relevant that Nikokles promoted at least 
three cult-sites for Olympian deities at Nea Paphos. 143 

And yet any official use of the Agapenor legend presupposes his royal 
status, which is also assumed by the Catalogue of Ships. A priori then there 
must have existed traditions connecting Agapenor to Old Paphos. A trace of this 
‘old Agapenor’ is found in Pausanias, who credits him with founding not only 
the new city, but also Aphrodite’s ancient sanctuary. 144 If Pausanias did indeed 
draw on Theopompos for Euagoras’ descent from a daughter of Kinyras, as I 
have argued, the historian could well have been his source also for the ‘old’ 
Agapenor—storm-tossed founder and temple-builder—and it would follow that 
Theopompos made Agapenor’s position at Paphos agree with the larger theme 
of Kinyras’ unthroning. 


139 Earthquakes that affected Paphos are recorded for 15 BCE, 77/76 CE, 332, and the twelfth 
century; another destroyed Salamis in 322, while some of the eight shocks documented for 
Antioch between 458-561 are likely to have been felt on Cyprus. See HC:232, 245, 279n4, 311. 
These events are mentioned very often in ancient, and especially Byzantine, sources, as one can 
see by going through the texts in SHC. Note e.g. John Adorno (1470): “Paphos that now is almost 
destroyed” (SHC 8:173). 

140 Paphos: 20; NPHP:67-85. 

141 See p359nl26. Lusignan acknowledges Strabo as a source elsewhere, although he also makes 
the unparalleled assertion that Strabo himself had been a student of the Cypriot historian 
Xenophon: see further p564-567. 

142 Mitford 1960b:198. 

143 See p409. 

144 See p359 and nl27 above. 
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There can be no doubt that the alternative tradition of the sanctuary’s conse¬ 
cration by Kinyras goes back to the Paphian dynasty itself. 145 But how does this 
square with the ‘old Agapenor’? The dual tradition must be somehow related to 
the historical meeting of Greek and pre-Greek at Palaipaphos. But what exactly 
is implied? Karageorghis and Maier explained it thus: 

The first Achaeans did not forcibly impose their rule upon the city but 
settled there after peaceful negotiations ... The apparent contradiction 
between Cinyras and Agapenor conceals a complex historical situation: 
the existence of a pre-Greek Cypriote city and the impact of the first 
Achaean colonists. As regards the Sanctuary, Cinyras in a similar way 
may represent an already established fertility cult, Agapenor its adap¬ 
tation by the Greeks through the building of a monumental shrine. 146 

This harmonizing approach clearly has merit, even if one questions the specific 
scenario proposed—as Maier himself did only two years later, stressing the lack 
of clear archaeological criteria, and arguing that the sanctuary’s monumental- 
ization actually antedates the Greek influx. 147 The lack of Aegean architectural 
elements shows in any case that the outward image of the cult continued unbro¬ 
ken. 148 Thus whatever the ethnic orientation of those who held power in the EIA, 
it is likely that the older royal apparatus remained at least superficially intact, 
just as the Kinyrad tradition asserts. As M. Iacovou writes: 

It is more than likely that [the Kouklia and Kition sanctuaries] continued 
to fulfill their original role. Monumentality defines power and, in the 
case of the Cypriot sanctuaries, it embodies the strength to control an 
economy traditionally based on the production and exchange of metal 
resources. 149 

Given such a scenario of Aegean adaptation to Cypriot cult and royal 
ideology, 150 a stray detail in Lykophron’s otherwise inane treatment of Agapenor 


145 See p401-406. 

146 Paphos: 79-80, 101. Similarly Gjerstad 1944:110-112; Maier 1983:229n6; Voyatzis 1985:154; 
Karageorghis 1998:32. 

147 Maier 1986b. The Paphian cult per se was of course much older: Heubner 1963-1982 2:34; 
Masson 1973:113; Maier 1974; J. Karageorghis 1977:30, 223-224; Maier 1979:234; Fortin 1980:37; 
CAH 2 111.1:514; Paphos: 81-102; Maier 1986a:313; Karageorghis 1998:32-33; Webb 1999:63-64; 
Kypris: 26-29. 

148 Cf. Iacovou 2005:132. 

149 Iacovou 2005:132; cf. Iacovou 2006b:46. 

150 This has seemed plausible to Karageorghis 1980a:122-123; Fortin 1980:35-39, 44; Voyatzis 1985; 
Maier 1986b. A similar situation vis-a-vis Aegean settlement in North Syria and Philistia is 
suggested by the stories of Mopsos/Moxos and Askalos—respectively drowning and marrying 
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takes on new importance—recalling that the poet drew upon Cypriot traditions 
via lost works of Eratosthenes and Philostephanos. Kassandra predicts that 
Agapenor “will dig for copper and ... mine every pit with his pick.” 151 This has a 
realistic ring, since the island’s mineral resources must have been a major draw 
for Aegean settlement (recall Khalkanor seeking the rising sun at Idalion). 152 
Given the LBA institutions of sacred metallurgy centered on the sanctuaries of 
the goddess, Agapenor here seems to be playing, or rather perpetuating, a truly 
Cypriot royal role: one may detect a ‘Kinyradized’ Agapenor, given Kinyras’ own 
legendary status as a metallurgical pioneer (Chapter 13). I have already contem¬ 
plated a rather similar Greco-Cypriot fusion in the warrior-lyrist of the Kouklia 
kalathos. 153 

Given the persistent and awkward tension between a tradition of Arcadian king- 
ship on the one hand, and the maintenance of a Kinyrad royal pose on the other, 
it is unsurprising that the evidence for Agapenor is relatively scarce, and that 
he was seemingly ‘banished’ to New Paphos. Nevertheless, the need to accom¬ 
modate Arcadians within a Paphian royal framework has left several traces in 
legends about two women named Laodike. 

Pausanias follows his terse notice of Agapenor’s voyage with this state¬ 
ment: “at a later time Laodike, born of Agapenor, sent a peplos to Athena Alea at 
Tegea.” 154 Pausanias had before him a garment purporting to be this relic, which 
bore the following inscription: 

This peplos is Laodike’s: she devoted it to her Athena, 

To her wide-spaced fatherland, from Cyprus most divine. 155 

The verses are no older than the fourth century, the robe they graced prob¬ 
ably replacing an older one destroyed by fire in 394 BCE. 156 Later, Pausanias, 
in describing the sacred structures of Tegea, credits the same Laodike with 


a local woman, one of whom is definitely a goddess-figure, Atargatis. Mopsos/Moxos: Xanthos 
FGH 765 F 17a = Athenaios 346e, cf. Mnaseas FHG 3:155 fr. 32. Askalos: Xanthos FGH 765 F 8 
= Nikolaos of Damascus FGH 90 F 18 = Stephanos of Byzantium s.v. AoicaZcov. Cf. Finkelberg 
2005:158, “Xanthos’ story seems to imply that Mopsos was regarded as the founder of the cult of 
the Askalon goddess’.” 

151 Lykophron Alexandra 484-485: xaZKcopuxf|ast KaiSucsMqi 7iav pexa^Eiicov yv60o<; (cf. I). 

152 Coldstream 1994:145; Iacovou 2006a; PPC:285. Khalkanor: see p339. 

153 See p253-255. 

154 Pausanias 8.5.3: xpovro 8s iioiepov Aao8iicr| ysyovma &7td Ayamivopo:; ETtspyev eg Teyeav xrj 
A0r|va xfj AMa 7t£7iZov. For the local Arcadian goddess Alea, who began to be identified with 
Athena in the Archaic period, see Jost 1985:368-385. 

155 Pausanias 8.5.3: AaoSircrp; o5e nenXoq- ea 5’ avs0r|Ksv A0r|va / jcaxpiS’ eq evpvxopov Kxmpou &7id 
^a0eag. 

156 Roy 1987. 
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founding there the temple “of Aphrodite, called Paphian”; and he carefully 
notes that Paphos was Laodike’s own home. 157 Of course, even a votive peplos 
predating 394 can never have been ‘old enough’. But this does not prevent its 
being an authentic relic of an older mythmaking process, deriving ultimately 
from cultural memories of connections between Cyprus and Arcadia, even Tegea 
itself. 158 The diffusion of‘Aphrodite’ cult must indeed have involved such west¬ 
ward ventures; yet it is quite striking that, despite the internationally renowned 
sanctuary at Paphos, nowhere in Greece besides Tegea was the goddess qualified 
as Paphian. 159 It is crucial that Arcadians of the Classical period had no difficultly 
believing in such early connections with Cyprus, just as some Cypriot communi¬ 
ties claimed Arcadian origins. 160 

Ps.-Apollodoros cites another Arcadian legend involving a Laodike who also 
appears in the royal lineage, but much earlier—married to Elatos, son of the 
eponymous Arkas, and elder brother of Apheidas; “these sons divided up the 
land, but Elatos wielded all the power.” 161 Quite remarkably, this Laodike is said 
to be a daughter of Kinyras. This must make her a native of pre-Greek Cyprus, since 
Elatos lived five generations before Agapenor’s arrival to the island. Observe the 
deep antiquity this assigns to Kinyras, recalling his proverbial old age. 162 There 
is a curious paradox here. No doubt there were sporadic marriages between 
Greeks and Cypriots throughout the LBA. But in a mythological genealogy 
involving eponymous figures—Arkas, Amyklas, Stymphalos, and others— 
marriage to a ‘daughter of Kinyras’ should symbolize a quite general intermin¬ 
gling of Arcadian and Cypriot populations. Yet such a situation only makes sense 
following Aegean immigration to Cyprus, and only on the island—the more logical 
arrangement of Teukros and the daughter of Kinyras; or of Diodoros’ South Pacific 
scenario for the Dryopes, who, “sailing to the island of Cyprus, and ‘mixing it up’ 
(■ anamikhthentes ) with the locals, settled there.” 163 It appears, therefore, that with 

157 Pausanias 8.53.7, cf. 8.5.2. 

158 See the good discussion of Pirenne-Delforge 1994:328-329. 

159 Gjerstad 1944:111 is surgically incisive: “It is possible to explain the legend of Agapenor’s foun¬ 
dation of Paphos without reference to the temple of the Paphian Aphrodite in Tegea, but it is 
absolutely impossible, so far as I see, to explain that a temple of the Paphian Aphrodite existed 
on the Greek mainland, only in the remote inland country of Arcadia and only in Tegea, if we do 
not bring this fact into relation with the legend of the Tegean king Agapenor’s foundation of 
Paphos. We may thus infer that the legend is primary, the temple secondary in their mutual rela¬ 
tions.” (The historical sequence Gjerstad goes on to develop, however, is rather inconclusive.) 
Jost 1985:148 is also open to seeing a genuine tradition behind Laodike’s foundation, although 
she is agnostic as to its date. 

160 Herodotos 7.90. 

161 [Apollodoros] Library 3.9.1: ouxoi njv yfjv cpepioavxo, xo 8s nav Kpaxoq eixev TAaxoq. 

162 See p329. 

163 Diodoros Siculus 4.37.2: eiq Kxmpov xfjv vrjaov 7iA£uaavx£(; tcai xoiq ey^wpiox; avapD'QA'xeq 
evxax>0a Kaxa>Kr|aav. The generalizing masculine xoiq eyxropiou; is counteracted by the sexual 
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Elatos and the daughter of Kinyras, the fusion of Greek and Cypriot culture has 
been exported back up the migration path and pushed into the deep past. 164 
Note that diasporas do often involve cyclic returns to the homeland. 165 

The two Laodikes, despite their considerable differences, must be mytho¬ 
logical doublets. Both embody cultural relations between Cyprus and Arcadia, 
expressed at the royal level. Both involve movement from Cyprus to Arcadia, 
against the flow of the historical migrations. While Agapenor’s daughter could 
be imagined as sending the peplos back to Athena (so Pausanias), she would 
certainly have to return herself to build a temple to Paphian Aphrodite. That 
deed is much more logically assigned to the other Laodike, who did move from 
Cyprus to Arcadia: the ‘immigration’ of a daughter of Kinyras, priest-king of 
Aphrodite, would perfectly mirror the ‘importation’ of the Paphian goddess 
herself (historically cults were indeed transferred by dynastic marriages 166 ). 
Still, that Agapenor’s daughter might conceivably return to her fatherland is 
itself significant, since it allows for just the kind of continuing contacts that 
one must anyway suppose to account for the interdependence of Arcadian and 
Cypriot legends. 

Both Laodikes may therefore be connected to the cult of the Cypriot goddess, 
whether explicitly (Agapenor’s daughter) or implicitly (Kinyras’ daughter). It 
must be significant that this most Cypriot of institutions, fundamental to polit¬ 
ical legitimacy at Paphos, is connected in both cases with a woman subordi¬ 
nate to an Arcadian king. This seems a powerful symbol of the appropriation 
and internalization of Cypriot royal ideology. ‘Laodike’ itself—‘Justice for the 
People’—points in the same direction, as do Kinyras’ other mythological chil¬ 
dren with such speaking-names. 167 Since all of these have Greek etymologies— 
and note that ‘Kinyras’ itself has a semi-Hellenic appearance 168 —they repre¬ 
sent a cultural sharing of the ideas they express. But Laodike is unique among 
Kinyras’ children for illustrating this ‘translation’ in the context of a dynastic 
marriage. 

M. Linkelberg has identified a recurring pattern in Greek mythology 
whereby princes marry into other royal houses while successive generations of 
princesses/queens remain in place; this seems to reflect a widespread pre-Greek 
custom, also operative in Anatolia, whereby a king’s power was contingent 


connotations of avapix9svT£g indeed one might well emend to xat? sy^rapion;. 

164 Cf. Engel 1841 2:125. 

165 PPC:49-50 et passim. For Cyprus itself, note that in one variant Teukros tried to return home 
after Telamon died: Pompeius Trogus in Justin Epitome 44.3. There is also the case of the Gerginoi 
(Athenaios 256b-c): see p457-458. 

166 See pl54. 

167 See p333. 

168 See p432-436. 
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on a female line. 169 A similar point was made long ago by J. G. Frazer, vis-a-vis 
the myth of Kinyras coming to Paphos from Cilicia and marrying Metharme, 
daughter of Pygmalion. 170 Finkelberg argues that the practice led to the exis¬ 
tence of double and even triple male dynastic lines, in order both to respect and 
control the hereditary female succession (she detects an historical example in 
the troubled royal successions of the Hittite OK). Could the dual kingship tradi¬ 
tions at Paphos—Kinyradai and Agapenor, Kinyradai and Tamiradai 171 —reflect 
such a pattern? 

In any case, marriage into a local royal establishment is one likely way that 
Aegean immigrant kings or chieftains renovated their power within their new 
insular environment, achieving royal legitimacy in the pre-Greek theological 
context of the goddess’s cult. 172 For Agapenor, such a scenario comes only if one 
may ‘pool the resources’ of the two Laodikes. Such a procedure is not completely 
gratuitous, given the nature of mythological doublets; we have already seen 
that the two Laodikes ‘traded’ certain attributes. In other words, ‘Laodike’ was 
a multivalent figure for whom we have but two ‘samples’. Her full mythological 
potential can be mapped by ‘multiplying’ the samples and redistributing the 
results between Agapenor and Elatos, the two Arcadian kings with whom they 
are connected. The results for Agapenor are as follows: 

1. If Agapenor marries Laodike, and Laodike = Kinyras’ daughter, 
then Agapenor marries Kinyras’ daughter; 

2. If Laodike = Kinyras’ daughter, and Agapenor = Laodike’s father, 
then Agapenor = Kinyras; 

3. If Agapenor = Kinyras, and Laodike is Kinyras’ daughter, then 
Agapenor/Kinyras marries his own daughter. 

Is it coincidence that these gyrations not only connect Agapenor to Kinyras’ 
family line, and indeed make a Kinyras of him, but also generate the most famous 
episode of Kinyras’ own mythology—an incestuous union with his daughter? 173 
Frazer saw in the myth of Myrrha/Smyrna a reflection of ritualized incest 
allowing continuous patrilineal control of an otherwise matrilineal royal line. 174 


169 Finkelberg 1991; Finkelberg 2005:65-108. 

170 Frazer 1914 1:41-42: “These legends seem to contain reminiscences of kingdoms in Cilicia and 
Cyprus which passed in the female line, and were held by men, sometimes foreigners, who 
married the hereditary princesses.” Frazer includes here Kinyras’ father Sandokos, who immi¬ 
grates from Syria to marry Pharnake: see p504. 

171 For the latter juxtaposition, see p401-406. 

172 Cf. Finkelberg 2005:88, “the position of the queen can be satisfactorily accounted for if we 
assume that she was priestess of the goddess of the land,” etc. 

173 See further p282-289. 

174 Frazer 1914 1:43-44. 
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Be this as it may, it remains significant that both Laodikes’ attested attri¬ 
butes concern the intersection of Arcadian and pre-Greek Cypriot kingship. 175 
That this is precisely the crisis of Agapenor vis-a-vis the historical Kinyradai 
of Paphos cannot be accidental. It is all the more curious that, while Elatos’ 
marriage to Laodike ‘Kinyradizes’ the main branch of the Arcadian royal line, 
yet his nephew, the emigrant Agapenor, is excluded. While much remains 
uncertain, the multiform ‘Laodike’ does attest a tradition of mythological reflec¬ 
tion upon these issues. ‘She’ certainly belongs to the ‘old’ Agapenor, and may 
indeed be very early, since the problem of accommodating Aegean dynasts to 
the Cypriot establishment must go back to the twelfth and eleventh centuries. 

Conclusion 

The material analyzed here and in Chapter 13 derives from of a multiform 
mythmaking tradition going back to sub-Mycenaean times on Cyprus. Not 
every sample is equally old: specific historical developments induced various 
modulations over time. Taken as a whole, however, the simple existence of such 
legends is clear evidence that many of the island’s communities maintained and 
cultivated a distinct sense of Greekness down through the centuries—a striking 
contrast to the thoroughly hybrid material record. But of course there must 
also have been extensive intermarriage with the pre-Greek population, whose 
contribution to IA Cypriot culture can hardly be overstated. 

Greek ctistic and trade ventures of the ninth and eighth centuries caused 
some of the early Cypriot legends to be reinterpreted in more mainstream epic 
terms. Yet the ‘Greek colonization of Cyprus’ is no mere epic construct or schol¬ 
arly fantasy. It is firmly rooted in ancient traditions, some of which are very 
early indeed (Agapenor and Teukros). It is a question rather of what is meant 
by ‘colonization’. 176 The Aegean immigrants’ common lot as parvenus prob¬ 
ably intensified a sense of Greekness within the island’s already multiethnic 
culture. 177 Ironically, these ‘Greek-Cypriots’ were (and are) regarded as distinctly 
‘Cypriot’ to Greeks of the Aegean. And, of course, on Cyprus itself there must 
have been numerous wrinkles in degree of acculturation, depending on such 
considerations as class and the variable demographics of each community. 

Kinyras came to serve as a common mythological reference point for pre- 
Greek, Greek-Cypriot, and Cypro-Phoenician communities alike in their shared 


175 In the case of Agapenor’s daughter, the connection with pre-Greek kingship is implicit in her 
efforts on behalf of Paphian ‘Aphrodite’. 

176 For this crux, see recently Iacovou 2008. 

177 For this phenomenon outside of Cyprus, see Hall 1989 (65 and n37, 73 on Lydia); Morris 1992:362- 
386; Georges 1994:76-114; Raaflaub 2000, with further literature in n7; Burkert 2004:11. 
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and sometimes contested history. Naturally, Greeks and pre-Greeks will have 
been at their most distinct at the time of heaviest Aegean immigration. And it 
was precisely this moment that was replayed in the various tales of Kinyras and 
the Achaeans. While Cypriot exposure to the Greek epic cycle may account for 
Kinyras’ encounters with Agamemnon, Menelaos, Odysseus, and Talthybios, it 
does not explain his dominant image as a pre-Greek culture-hero, which takes 
precedence. This virtuous, Golden Age Kinyras, however much the Paphian 
kings may have promoted him, was not theirs alone, but a tenacious contribu¬ 
tion by pre-Greek communities generally to IA Cypriot mythmaking. It is all the 
more striking, therefore, that Kinyras unanimously symbolized the disjunction of 
cultures. This is also why Kinyras must have been introduced before the ninth- 
century Phoenician colonial ventures. 178 To be sure, Phoenician-Cypriots may 
have rightly insisted that ‘Kinyras’ was originally at home in the Levant before 
ever coming to Cyprus. 179 But while this might account for myths about Kinyras 
crossing to the island, and his mythological co-ordination with Pygmalion, it 
is insufficient to explain his ubiquitous association with the pre-Greek island. 180 The 
epicenter of any historicizing interpretation must be the assumption that 
Kinyras was already established as a potent figure on Cyprus at the time of Aegean 
immigration. 


178 Kinyras as a first-millennium Phoenician import: Drexler, Roscher Lex. s.v. Kinyras; HC:69 (ambiv¬ 
alent); Lorimer 1950:208; Bunnens 1979:354-356. The phonology of Kinyras /kinyra provides no 
definite support for this view: see p272-276. 

179 It would be fair to say, therefore, that Kinyras, perhaps like Pygmalion, stands for Canaanite 
cultural presence on the LBA island: cf. Kroll, RE 11 (l922):484-486; Baurain 1980b:278. 

180 Cf. Engel 18411:203: “SeinName ist phonildsch. Das ist aber auch das einzige Phonikische anihm 
geblieben, und wurde in der Mythenbildung ganzlich vergessen.” 
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I HAVE NOW SHOWN that the evidence for a musical Kinyras is much more 
extensive than previously realized; that this was not a secondary accretion, 
but an early and essential dimension; and that his erstwhile divinity echoed into 
the Roman period as “Our Kenyristes Apollo.” We have also seen that his multi¬ 
faceted reflection of pre-Greek Cyprus in IA myth implies that he was somehow 
established prior to Aegean immigration. So far as I can see, these findings can 
only be reconciled by accepting that: 

1. Kinyras is at heart a Divine Lyre, akin to Kinnaru at LBA Ugarit and 
very probably other cognates on the mainland; and that: 

2. This Divine Lyre was imported by one or more Cypriot cities in the 
LBA, from one or more specific origins and/or in a more general emu¬ 
lation of mainland culture. He then lingered on into the IA to be used 
differently by different communities at different times. 

My phrasing shows that many specifics remain to be considered. What material 
is there in the Alashiya texts and other contemporary documents to support 
and elucidate the proposed importation of a mainland god? Why was a Divine 
Lyre imported at all? How and when did it develop so many nonmusical attri¬ 
butes and powers? What evidence is there in LBA Cypriot music iconography 
for the kinds of ideas associated elsewhere with divinized instruments and 
musician-kings? How and when did this ‘Kinyras’ come to symbolize the island’s 
pre-Greek culture in its entirety? I shall address each of these questions in turn. 

Alashiya and the Mainland Cults 

That a Kinnaru-like figure could have been imported to LBA Cyprus finds good 
general support in the island’s cosmopolitan outlook at this time, and close polit¬ 
ical and cultural engagement with its mainland periphery—NK Egypt, the Hittite 
Empire, and especially Hurro-Luwian Kizzuwatna/Cilicia, and Syro-Levantine 
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sites like Ugarit and Byblos in the core area of knr-culture. The relevant material 
includes clear evidence for ongoing cultic and theological engagement between 
island and mainland. 

In one of the Amarna letters, an unnamed Alashiyan king explains why he 
has sent Pharaoh only 500 talents (?) of copper. “Behold, the hand of Nergal 
is now in my country; he has slain all the men of my country, and there is not 
a (single) copper-worker.” As Nergal is a Mesopotamian underworld god asso¬ 
ciated with war, death, and plague, the king seems to mean that a plague or 
war has struck his kingdom (one of his queens also died). 1 But ‘Nergal’ itself is 
a conventional Akkadian caique used in international communication, so that 
a corresponding local figure must be assumed—one of many examples of the 
period’s supralocal theological outlook. 2 We may reasonably suppose, a fortiori, 
that this unnamed Alashiyan god was equally seen as a form of Resheph—the 
Syro-Levantine god connected with war and bringing and averting disease and 
other disasters—since Resheph was himself early on glossed as Nergal at Ebla, 
Ugarit, and elsewhere. As a neighboring god, Resheph is also more likely to have 
had an actual cult on Cyprus, as he did in NK Egypt. 3 Note that the Cypriot Ingot 
God (see below) is of the smiting type often associated with BA representations 
of Resheph. 4 Related to this puzzle is a famous bilingual inscription from the 
sanctuary at Tamassos (ca. 375), where Apollo, also associated with plague, was 
given the Greek title Alasiotas (spelled syllabically), thus masking a pre-Greek 
god. 5 6 The corresponding Phoenician text gives “Resheph ’Ihyts,” where the 
epiclesis is modeled on the Greek. 5 Here too it is unclear whether we are dealing 
with three originally distinct DNs, with the Alashiyan one implied or forgotten; 
or whether the latter already bore a form of the name Resheph in the LBA, and 


1 EA 35.10-15, 35-39: Schaeffer 1971:509-510; AP:21-37; Moran 1992:107-109 (with defense of 
“talents” in n2); SHC 2 no. 16; PPC:320. 

2 Hadjioannou 1971:37-40; AP:21-23; Moran 1992:108n3. Similarly, while Nergal is often 
mentioned in the Amarna letters and Ugaritian and Hittite documents, he need not have been 
actively worshipped in these places. For theoretical observations on the interplay of “deities in 
their local and supra-regional aspect,” see Pongratz-Leisten 2011:89-93 et passim. 

3 So Dietrich 1978:16-17; DDUPP:187-188. For Resheph as Nergal at Ebla, Ugarit, etc., and his cult 
in FBA Egypt, see Stadelmann 1967:56-76; Lipinsld 2009:23-27, 79-81,161-221 et passim. 

4 Lipinsld 2009:139-160, especially 145-146. 

5 Cf. Dietrich 1978; Glover 1981:148. 

6 ICS 216 (a-Ia-si-o-ta-i = AAamcina, line 4); further discussion in Masson 1973:117-119; cf. 
Hadjioannou 1971:41; Schretter 1974:151-173; AP:22, 25-26; DDUPP:188; SHC 2 no. 122; Lipinsld 
2009:231-233. That the Phoen. title is secondary is shown by the correspondence of -ts with 
Gk. -mq. Conversely, Apollo AputcAo:; (dat. a-mu-ko-lo-i ) is probably an interpretatio Graeca of 
Resheph Milcal in a third-century inscription from Idalion (ICS 220 = KAI 39, with comments to 
38; DGAC:247-248). Others argue for a connection between Laconian and Cypriot cult: Dietrich 
1978; GR:51,145; Lipinski 1987b:95n27 with further references, eclipsing Stadelmann 1967:52-56; 
Lipinsld 2004:64; Lipinski 2009:232-235. 
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was then distinguished from his mainland namesake by immigrant Phoenicians 
of the first millennium. 7 

The same Amarna letter contains another illuminating detail—the Alashiyan 
king’s request for an ‘eagle-diviner’, presumably to help counter the “hand of 
Nergal.” 8 Whether this diviner (Akk. sd’ilu ) sought guidance from bird-flight, 
or conducted lustration rituals through avine sacrifice or some other abuse, is 
uncertain. 9 But clearly Alashiya participated in the international circulation of 
scientific knowledge and cultic technique that is otherwise well documented 
between the Great Kings of this period. One may note here several Cyprocentric 
variants of the myth of the Egyptian king Bousiris: in one he is advised by the 
Cypriot mantis Phrasios to counter a nine-year famine by sacrificing strangers 
to Zeus (Phrasios himself became the first victim); in another version Pygmalion 
is the adviser. 10 A well-known parallel from within the Amarna letters is the 
statue of Ishtar of Nineveh, which the Mitannian king Tushratta sent twice to 
Amenhotep III. 11 The purpose of these missions is unclear, but obviously the 
presence of the divine statue was somehow efficacious; and it will have been 
accompanied by appropriate personnel, including cult-musicians to judge from 
Hurro-Hittite ritual texts involving this goddess. 12 

One should also note here a divinatory liver-model found at Ugarit and 
rather ambiguously inscribed as “belonging to ’Agp-tr, when he acquired the 
young man from the Alashiyan.” 13 The underlying transaction and relationships 
are obscure. But it confirms the circulation of esoteric knowledge generally, and 
liver-divinization specifically, between LBA Cyprus and the mainland. Recall the 
association of the Kinyradai with extispicy, and the priestly tradition that the 
art was imported from Cilicia. 14 

Several further texts bear on the acculturation or syncretism of Cypriot 
and mainland divinities. From Ugarit comes a Hurrian list of gods receiving 


7 Resheph is first directly attested on the island via ostraka and inscriptions in the fifth century. 
So on the hypothesis he would have been reintroduced during the Phoenician colonial period 
(perhaps like ‘Kinyras’ himself: see p369). Cf. Stadelmann 1967:52. 

8 EA 35.26. 

9 For various parallels, especially from Hurro-Hittite sources, see AP:23, 29-37; Strauss 2006:199. 
For the range of the sa ’ilu, notably the reading of dreams and incense, see CAD s.v. 

10 Cypriot Phrasios: [Apollodoros] Library 2.5.11. Pygmalion: Servius Auctus on Vergil Georgies 3.5. 
Hyginus Fabulae 56 gives ‘Thrasius’, now son of Pygmalion and himself brother of Busiris. The 
common denominator of these variants is mantic relations between Cyprus and Egypt, even if 
the Cypriot setting itself is secondary (so HC:66). 

11 EA 23; Moran 1992:61-62; Beckman 1998:2-3. 

12 See Wegner 1981:156 and further below. 

13 RS 24.325 (KTU/CAT 1.141): Dietrich and Loretz 1969b:173-174; SHC 2 no. 64; Baurain 1980b:291; 
PPC:320. 

14 See p401-406. 
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sacrifice, beginning with El; alongside Kothar-wa-Hasis and several Hurrian 
deities (including Kumarbi andTeshup) is a little geographical triad of “the god 
of Alashiya, the god of Amurru, the god of Ugarit.” 15 It sounds as if the three 
were seen as analogous—presumably the lord of each local pantheon. This text, 
whatever the occasion of the underlying rite, is vital evidence that the state cult 
of Alashiya was seen as a distinctive system, and yet was equally incorporated 
into a larger theological community spanning island and mainland. If the “god 
of Alashiya” could be honored at Ugarit, the reverse must also have been true. 
This is an important parallel for Kinnaru and Kinyras. 

The international profile of Alashiyan cult is further seen in another 
Ugaritian text, seemingly from the harbormaster to the king and dealing with 
a sale of ships. The official reassures him that “I myself have spoken to Ba‘al 
r SaphonV 6 to the eternal Sun (Sapsu), to Astarte, to Anat, to all the gods of 
Alashiya.” 17 It is generally agreed, from the final phrase, that one of the parties 
to the transaction (a merchant?) was an Alashiyan. But how to account for the 
juxtaposition of these specific divinities? Should “all the gods of Alashiya” be 
taken in apposition to Ba‘al, Shapsh, Astarte, and Anat, so that these Semitic 
figures become representatives of the Alashiyan pantheon? 18 (‘Ba‘al’ is a 
theophoric element in several Alashiyan PNs. 19 ) A second suggestion—that the 
Ugaritian official has used local Semitic names to refer to their Alashiyan equiv¬ 
alents—would require such extensive functional correspondences between the 
two pantheons that some de facto syncretism of Alashiyan and Semitic divinities 
would have to be supposed. 20 Or are “all the gods of Alashiya” simply conjoined 
to the Semitic gods, so that the Ugaritian and Alashiyan parties to the transac¬ 
tion are both divinely represented? 21 This seems the readiest interpretation: it 
is only natural that, in an Ugaritian document, local gods be named and foreign 
powers treated generically. But even this interpretation would hardly prevent 
one or more Syro-Levantine gods from being recognized on Alashiya itself in 


15 RS 24.274 = Laroche 1968:504-507; SHC 2 no. 65; cf. AP:55. 

16 For the restoration, see HUS:678. 

17 RS 18.113A,6-8: PRU 5 no. 8; KTU/CAT 2.42; cf. Muhly 1972:207; AP:55; Knapp 1983 (superseding 
Lipinski 1977); SHC 2 no. 47; PPC:181, 320. Nmry in line 9 is usually understood as referring 
to Amenhotep III (Nebmare); but Singer (HUS:678) has attractively reinterpreted this line as 
invoking a supreme Alashiyan god, “the blessed/strong one, king of eternity”—noting the seem¬ 
ingly chthonic character this would imply, and suggesting as a possible parallel the description 
of Rap’iu in RS 24.252,1 (for which see pl34-135); cf PPC:320. 

18 Lipinski 1977:213; Webb 2003:17. 

19 For these theophorics, Astour 1964:245-246 (e.g. Be-e[l]-s[a]-am-m[a], ‘Baal-inspires-dread’); cf. 
Knapp 1983:40. 

20 Karageorghis and Karageorghis 2002:273; Budin 2003:133-134. 

21 Muhly 1972:207; HUS:678 (Singer). 
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some hybrid form. At the very least, the text reinforces the impression that the 
Cypriot and mainland gods were intimate neighbors. 

Of the deities named in the previous text, Astarte and Anat are especially 
important given Kinyras’ intimate alliance with Aphrodite in our sources. 
Either goddess could inform the Aphrodite Enkheios (‘of the Spear’) known 
on the IA island. 22 Other mainland powers who seem to share attributes with 
the historical Aphrodite are the Syrian Ishara, resembling “the bridal aspect 
of Ishtar”; and Asherah, whose maritime associations equally recall Baalat 
Gebal (the ‘Lady of Bybios’) and Isis. 23 Of course, any such analysis of Aphrodite 
must equally account for the island’s own Great Goddess, whose cult goes back 
to the Chalcolithic period. 24 Figurines in clay and steatite show that Paphos 
was a key site long before its monumentalization in the thirteenth century. 25 
Thus, in contemplating the influence of a mainland goddess on the island one 
must look to syncretism and theological reinterpretation. While the EIA must 
not be ignored as a fertile time for syncretic developments under Aegean and 
Phoenician stimuli, 26 the interpretation of local goddesses as forms of Ishtar/ 
Astarte is a richly documented phenomenon of the LBA. 

One example bearing directly on the Alashiya question is the so-called 
Ishtar of Nineveh, a form of the Hurrian Shaushka who was hybridized with 
Inanna/lshtar in third-millennium northern Mesopotamia, apparently in the 
Old Akkadian period. 27 She was then brought westwards in the MBA through 
Hurrian infiltration of North Syria and southeastern Anatolia, emerging (for 
instance) as the patroness of the fourteenth-century Mitannian king Tushratta. 
After the Hurrianized kingdom of Kizzuwatna (Cilicia) was integrated into 
the Hittite kingdom during the early fourteenth century, 28 Ishtar of Nineveh 
entered the state cult there, where she joined some twenty-five regional 
goddesses who could be labeled with the logogram ISTAR. 29 Her legacy is also 


22 Hesykhios s.v. ''Eyxsioq' A(ppo8vrr|. Kwtpioi. Cf. Karageorghis 1988:195. Martial Aphrodite: 
Farnell 1896-1909 2:653-655; Pirenne-Delforge 1994:450-454. 

23 See Budin 2003:202-206, 274-275 (quotation), suggesting a special connection with Ishara at 
Alalakh. For the maritime Aphrodite, see p330. For Baalat Gebal, see p463-486. 

24 Karageorghis 1977; Dietrich 1978:16-17; Kypris:ll-12 and 34 (Paphos), 198 (Khytroi). 

25 See p363. 

26 For eleventh-century Cretan iconographic influence in the ‘goddess with upraised arms’, see e.g. 
Budin 2003:275; Kypris: 78. 

27 For the history and geographical range of Ishtar of Nineveh, see Wegner 1981; Beckman 1998; cf. 
Bachvarova 2013 with further literature. 

28 For this development, Wilhelm 1989:30-31; KH:150-151. 

29 Since the majority of these were connected with towns and mountains in North Syria or south¬ 
eastern Anatolia, they may be “hypostases of a single divine archetype.” See Wegner 1981:157- 
195 with Beckman 1998:3-4 (quotation) and n39; cf. Bachvarova 2013:24 and n5. 
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seen at thirteenth-century Ugarit, where an Astarte-of-the-Hurrian-Land 
(‘ Attartu-Hurri ) was venerated; and she was evidently the dynastic patron of 
Shaushgamuwa of Amurru (south of Ugarit). 30 

The goddess is linked to Alashiya in the Hittite Ritual and Prayer to Ishtar 
of Nineveh. 31 The purpose of the ritual, which derives from the MH period 
and Hurrian incantatory practice, was, in time of plague, to entice Ishtar of 
Nineveh—using “trails of edibles converging on the offering site” 32 —back from 
whatever foreign land she was lurking in, and thus restore the royal family to 
health and the natural world to abundance. After the goddess’s statue has been 
appropriately prepared, the diviner-priest ( W HAL) is instructed to work through 
a long catalogue of lands according to a fixed epicletic formula (“0 Ishtar ... [if 
you are in Nineveh] then come from Nineveh. If you are [in] R[imusi, then come 
from Rimusi],” etc.). 33 Alashiya occurs midway through this litany. To be sure, we 
seem to have a “boilerplate list of names” intended to encompass most of the 
known world. 34 Hence a very similar (though slightly smaller) catalogue, which 
also includes Alashiya, appears in another Hittite evocation rite addressed to 
the Cedar Deities. 35 Nevertheless, many of the places are indeed known to have 
hosted cults of‘Ishtar’ in various guises (including Astarte)—Nineveh, Mitanni, 
Ugarit, Amurru, Sidon, Tyre, and Canaan, to name the more obvious. There is 
therefore no a priori reason to doubt that Alashiya too housed a goddess identi¬ 
fiable as Ishtar. 36 Also valuable is I. Wegner’s observation that Aphrodite’s birth 
and arrival to Cyprus, as told by Hesiod, is embedded in a succession myth of 
ultimately Hurrian extraction. 37 

The presence of some form of Ishtar cult on LBA Cyprus is corroborated by 
a fragmentary Hittite treaty with Alashiya of late date (perhaps from the reign 
of Tudhaliya IV, ca. 1245-1215). 38 After the enumeration of divine blessings that 


30 For Hurrian Ishtar at Ugarit, see Herrmann 1973; Wilhelm 1989:51; indices to RCU, and p. 275 for 
Egyptian usage of ‘Hurrian land’ to refer to North Syria and southern Anatolia. 

31 KUB 15.35 + KBo 2.9 = CTH 716: Sommer 1921, especially 95; Archi 1977; SHC 2 no. 42; CS 1 no. 
65 (whence the title used here). M. Bachvarova, whom I thank for introducing me to this text, 
points out that the some versions of the ritual contain Hurrian ritual phrases (Haas and Wegner 
1988:376-380, nos. 84, 85). 

32 G. Beckman in SHC 2 no. 42. 

33 For the '“HAL, Wegner 1981:155. 

34 Beckman 1998:5n57. 

35 KUB 15.34 i.48-65 = CTH 483; SHC 2 no. 41. 

36 Cf. Wegner 1981:155, 204-207. One might quibble that the text guarantees only a Hurro-Hittite 
perspective, the proposition not being necessarily intelligible in Alashiya itself. But this is belied 
by the evidence already considered for the neighborly theological relations between Alashiya 
and its mainland neighbors. 

37 Hesiod Theogony 188-200. Cf. Wegner 1981:205. That Hesiod’s Aphrodite travels eastwards from 
Kythera will then be a Hellenizing innovation. 

38 KBo 12.39; CTH 141; Steiner 1962:134-135; Otten 1963:10-13; SHC 2 no 37. 
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Alashiya will receive from honoring her duties (these include reporting mili¬ 
tary threats and housing and extraditing Hittite exiles as required), a damaged 
clause calls for placing the tablet “before Ishtar.” As G. Beckman points out, this 
is “significant for the religious history of Alashiya, because the Hittites insisted 
that such documents be placed in the temple of the chief deity of their vassals.” 39 
It should follow that not only did the Hittites recognize a form of Ishtar on the 
island, but that this perception was shared by the treaty’s Alashiyan participants. 

Nearby Ugarit provides another example of multiple Ishtars coexisting. 40 
Besides the Astarte-of-the-Hurrian-Land (' Attartu-Hurri ) mentioned above, the 
pantheon texts list an unmarked Astarte, and a further Astarte-of-the-Steppe 
(' ‘Attartu-Sadi ) who perhaps symbolized the dynasty’s pre-urban, Amorite past. 41 
Recall that while Astarte is elusive in Ugaritian mythological texts and PNs, she 
was nevertheless important in the royal cult; an ‘entry ritual’ designed to lure 
the goddess to the royal palace seems to have contained a Hurrian hymn, and 
Kinnaru was one recipient of offerings. 42 Astarte-of-the-Steppe is also found in 
an edict from the reign of Ammistamru II (mid-thirteenth century) whose two 
brothers, after receiving their inheritance and a sentence of exile to Alashiya, 
were made to swear by the goddess no longer to challenge him or his descen¬ 
dants. 43 It has been suggested that Astarte-of-the-Steppe was invoked here 
as being a divinity shared by Ugarit and Cyprus, 44 though a status as dynastic 
patroness would seem to suffice. But one may at least assume that the princes, 
like others exiled to Alashiya, brought with them their own religious beliefs; they 
are thus a microcosm of cultic communication between island and mainland. 

And so it is hard to avoid agreeing with J. Karageorghis that “at some point... 
there must have been some kind of syncretism between oriental and Cypriot 
religions.” 45 This has been equally inferred from the late LC II Cypriot goddess- 
figurines, going back to the fifteenth century, which exhibit close stylistic 
sympathies with contemporary mainland figurines, especially of North Syria, 
while equally maintaining inherited Cypriot features. 46 More general support 
can be sought in Cypriot sacred architecture of the fourteenth and thirteenth 


39 G. Beckman in SHC 2 no. 37; cf. PPC:321. The clause in question is obv. 19: see Steiner 1962:135 
(not in the text of Otten 1963:10-13). 

40 Smith 2015:74-77. 

41 See indices to RCU, with Pardee’s suggestion on 275. 

42 RS 24.643 (KTU/CAT 1.148), obverse. See further pl20. 

43 RS 17.352; Nougayrol 1956:121-122 (no. 55); SHC 2 no. 23; Beckman and Hoffner 1999 no. 35; 
cf. PPC:320-321. 

44 S. BudininPPC:321. 

45 Karageorghis and Karageorghis 2002:273. 

46 Karageorghis 1977:72-85; CAAC II.3-16; Budin 2002:319-320; Webb 2003:15-17; Budin 2003:140- 
145, 274; PPC:176. 
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centuries, which exhibits strong sympathies with mainland sanctuary design; 
Enkomi, Kition, Palaipaphos, Myrtou, Ayia Irini, and Athienou all hosted “free 
standing rectangular structures located in or beside an enclosed temenos, the 
latter serving to isolate the building and act as an area of cult activity in its 
own right.” 47 

Several later traditions, all difficult to evaluate, allege early Cypriot cult- or 
city-foundations instigated from mainland sites. Herodotos reports a Cypriot 
belief that Aphrodite Ourania’—that is Astarte/lshtar—had been imported to 
the island from Ascalon, held to be her oldest cult-site. 48 But as the latter detail 
is no doubt incorrect and due to local pride at Ascalon, and because this was 
a locus of Philistine settlement in the EIA, the tradition may present a special 
Aegean aspect and be of limited value for the pre-Greek period. 49 Possibly the 
Father of History conflated a specific Ascalonite claim with a general Cypriot 
awareness that their goddess had an early continental aspect. Pausanias at any 
rate gives an account evidently designed to correct Herodotos, in which Ourania 
is (in one sense rightly) traced to Assyria’ (here Mesopotamia), while the inhab¬ 
itants of Paphos and Ascalon share the distinction of next oldest cult centers. 50 

An apparently independent tradition was entered by Eusebios for the year 
1425 of his lost Chronicle. This held that Paphos, along with Melos, Thera, and 
Bithynia, was ‘founded’ ( condita/ektisthe ) either by ‘Phoinix’—a standard Greek 
eponym for ‘Phoenicia’, by which we must also understand ‘Canaan’ 51 —and/or 
in connection with the abduction of Europa and the search for her by Kadmos 
‘the Phoenician’. 52 The exact date of course has no real value, as Eusebios and the 


47 Webb 1999:157-165; Webb 2003:17 (quotation). 

48 Herodotos 1.105. The identification of Aphrodite/Ourania with Astarte is also made by Philo of 
Byblos FGH 790 F 2 (3l): xf|v 5e Aaxapxr|v Ooivuceq xijv Acppo5ixr|v elvou ^eyonm; Pausanias 1.14.7. 
For Astarte at Ascalon, cf. 1 Samuel 31:10. 

49 Cf. Brown 1965:214: “We might conjecture ... that when the Philistines took over the Semitic 
goddess of Ascalon, they began to adapt her into a form which would be more acceptable to 
other Aegean peoples... They might then have exported the new version of the cult back along 
the Phoenician island-settlements which marked their invasion route, and where the old version 
had already been established.” See also Blinkenberg 1924:30n* (sic). 

50 Pausanias 1.14.7: “The worship of Ourania was established among the Assyrians first of men, 
and after them among the Paphians out of the Cypriots, and out of the Phoenicians those who 
inhabit Ascalon; and the Kythereans learned to honor her from the Phoenicians.” Herodotos 
himself elsewhere (l,13l) subscribed to an Assyrian (and Arabian) origin for the goddess (under 
respective local names), crediting them with introducing her to the Persians. Pausanias prob¬ 
ably rationalized the two passages (Blinkenberg 1924:30). 

51 See p55. 

52 The relevant section is preserved by Saint Jerome, Synkellos, and the twelfth-century Chronicle 
of Michael the Syrian. Helm punctuates Jerome’s text as Melus et Pafus et Thasus et Callista urbes 
conditae Bithynia condita a Foenice, quae primum Mariandyna vocabatur, clearly construing the sites 
prior to Bithynia as Phoenician colonies (Helm 1984:48b = Schoene 1967 2:34). This was also 
the view of HC:69 and n6 (who however evidently errs in giving the year as 1415 and crediting 
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earlier Greek chronographers on whom he drew introduced many distortions 
in rationalizing their sources—which were myths and legends far more often 
than documents. But the Trojan War serves as one major anchor for all such 
constructions, so that this ‘foundation’ was definitely seen as predating the 
Aegean migrations to Cyprus. 53 To dismiss completely a LBA setting for these 
‘Phoenician foundations’ because of their association with Phoinix or Kadmos 
would beg the question of what cultural realities underlie those myths. While 
Thasos and Thera are perhaps more readily connected with Iron Age Phoenician 
trade and settlement, 54 S. Morris has argued compellingly that those pursuits 
were “a revival, or survival, of Late Bronze Age Canaanite maritime trade”; of 
Levantine influence in the cult installation at Mycenaean Melos (Phylakopi), she 
writes that “appreciating these discoveries requires suspending the separation 
of Bronze and Iron Ages.” 55 In any case, the tradition of an early ‘Phoenician 
foundation’ at Paphos need not stand or fall with the other sites named; and 
there is certainly plenty of archaeological evidence from thirteenth-century 
Paphos for regular trade and cultural contact with the Levant. 56 

These multiform traditions at least represent more general memories of 
cultural commerce between island and mainland in the LBA, even if the complex 
lines connecting specific sites were largely effaced. One may recall here an 
alternative pre-Troy ‘Phoenician’ legend: according to Vergil, ‘Belos’ of Sidon 
had extended his power into Cyprus before Teukros came seeking a new home. 57 
Specific traditions may nevertheless sometimes preserve historical content. 
Given that Paphos was rightly believed to have stood before the coming of the 
Greeks, should we not equally contemplate some Levantine ‘ctistic’ venture 

Byblos specifically—though for Melos at least one may note Herodian De prosodia catholica 89.20 
Lentz: ourco 5c kcu EKaAevro MrjAoc; pla rwv KukAccSoov duo rwv BufPu'eov Ooivikcov). Synkellos 
is closely parallel (MrjAoc; Kcri ©aaoc; Kcri AAKia0r| £Kria0r|aav Kcri ndcpoq. BiGuvia eimaGri vno 
OoiviKoq, f| Tipiv Mapuxv5r|vi] KaAoupevp, 185.14 Mosshammer), although the punctuation here 
associates Phoinix only with Bithynia. A solution to the syntax may be sought in Michael the 
Syrian, who, by including the Rape of Europa, introduces (and probably preserves) the neces¬ 
sary motive: “A cette epoque, furent baties les villes de Melos, Paphos, Thasos, et Kalistes. 
L’enlevement d’Europe eut lieu. Bithynia futbatie par Phenix” (3.8, Chabot 1899-1924 1:45). This 
is synchronized with the age of Moses. 

53 For the Trojan War was a chronographic boundary, and the various ancient calculations, see 
Burkert 1995. 

54 Edwards 1979:182-184. A connection between Kinyras and the Thasian TN Koivupa, said by 
Herodotos 6.47 to be near the Phoenician mines, was suggested by Salviat 1962:108n7; G. Dossin 
in Salviat and Servais 1964:284. But this seems very doubtful. 

55 Morris 1992:110-111, 124-149 et passim (quotations 110, 125); Edwards 1979:187-191 was 
prepared to accept a stratum of LBA ‘memories’ in the Kadmos myth, though would commit to 
no specific detail. 

56 Paphos: 50-71. Hill dismissed the idea of LBA ‘Phoenician colonization’ (HC:69 and n6), but the 
archaeological record has deepened substantially since. 

57 Vergil Aeneid 1.619-622: see p354. 
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here? It would be natural to associate this with the monumental new sanctuary 
of the thirteenth century, and posit a reinterpretation of the goddess in terms of 
an international Ishtar-type. 58 Moreover, as I shall argue in Chapter 19, Kinyras’ 
foundation of the cult, which the Paphian priesthood regarded as a fama recen- 
tior, is in startling agreement with legends in Syriac sources relating to Byblos, 
a city with which Kinyras is often connected. 

Importing the Divine Lyre 

Given Kinyras’ intimate relationship with Aphrodite, his arrival to Cyprus is 
readily intelligible in connection with the importation of an Ishtar-figure. 
This would explain why at Paphos, for instance, Kinyras enjoyed cultic devo¬ 
tions within the goddess’s sanctuary, while the city’s Kinyrad kings served as 
high priests of their ‘Queen’ (Wanassa). 59 This hypothesis is well supported by 
material explored in Part One. We saw Hurro-Hittite sources illuminating the 
mechanism of cult-transfer through the ritual ‘division’ and transplantation 
of a god together with all its attributa—including sacred musical instruments, 
representing the cult’s own ritual-music requirements. As it happened, our best 
evidence concerned a form of Ishtar—evidently one of the most international 
deities. 60 There was also much evidence connecting Ishtar to stringed instru¬ 
ments, with kinnaru, zannaru, and zinar all defined as the ‘Instrument of the 
Divine Inanna’ ( glld INANNA and variants) in and before the LBA. 61 And we saw 
that the divinized balang Ninigizibara was described as Inanna’s spouse in an OB 
balang-composition. 62 Here we have all the necessary ingredients for a Divine 
Lyre crossing to LBA Cyprus as an integral part of ‘Ishtarizing’ the Cypriot 
goddess. 

For the crucial question of how a Divine Lyre could engender so rich a 
mythological cycle as Kinyras enjoyed, we saw clear examples in Mesopotamian 
texts ( Lugal-e , Gudea Cylinders, Babylonian Ena Myth), and probably the Hurro- 
Hittite Song of Silver, of mythological narratives spun around anthropomor¬ 
phized objects and materials of cult and magic. In all of these, the narratological 


58 I leave aside the vexed question of the (seemingly inevitable) linguistic kinship of ‘Astarte’ and 
Aphrodite’ (Dugand 1974, especially 91-98; Karageorghis 1977:111-113, 227; for phonetic diffi¬ 
culties, other theories, and earlier references, see GR:408nl8; West 2000). The Mycenaean royal 
title Wanassa (‘Queen’) for the Cypriot goddess (see below) would certainly accord with the exis¬ 
tence of an Astarte-figure (‘Queen of Heaven’, in later Gk. Ouram'a ) at the time of Mycenaean 
immigration. But these points should not be pressed, as ‘Queen’ is a natural honorific, and 
‘Aphrodite’ itself is not attested on the island before the Classical period. 

59 See p380, 382n70, 407. 

60 See pl00-102. 

61 See p77-79, 89-90. 

62 See p84 and Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” 23f. 
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role of the personified item reflected the real-world position or function of 
the item itself. I have also argued that the same pattern underlies the several 
lamentable metamorphoses that afflicted Kinyras’ family members, resulting in 
cult-objects and processes (Chapter 12). We are thus justified in seeking further 
correspondences between the mythology of Kinyras and the realia of lyre-cult, 
particularly the intersection of both with Astarte/lshtar/lnanna and her func¬ 
tion as a royal patroness. 

It is perfectly conceivable that, in importing some form of ‘Ishtar’ cult, LBA 
Cypriot kings equally emulated the performance practices and ritual poetics 
of one or more continental neighbors, the latter themselves influenced by 
Mesopotamian archetypes. 

Shulgi and his successors had presented themselves as ideally able to 
conduct state rituals. David is depicted as doing so in the Bible, Saul verges on 
such abilities, and Solomon is distinctly Shulgi-like in his superhuman attain¬ 
ments, which include song-writing and the construction of instruments. 63 If a 
royal ceremony be viewed as a single act, the king (or queen) is its protago¬ 
nist. Supporting roles like liturgical music—as clearly laid out in the Inandik 
vase—might then be logically subsumed in the royal performance. Compare 
the Ugaritian texts, where singers and other cultic agents, though undoubtedly 
present, are virtually invisible. Even in Hittite rituals, which give much more 
practical information, the cultic hierarchy remains rather obscure. 54 Recall that 
David led the leaders of his musical guilds and even his own Chief Singer. 65 The 
intermediate material from Ebla, Mari, and Ugarit is of a different kind, but 
the kinndru(m) is consistently found in regal contexts. So too the gi§ d INANNA in 
Hittite ritual. 

These texts, I argued, adumbrate an ancient standard that the kinnor- 
playing David consciously emulated. Despite later theological revisions, David 
remains our most vital and illuminating parallel for understanding the inter¬ 
play of cult-object and mythological persona embodied by Kinyras. David’s rise 
to power in 1 and 2 Samuel is structured around his ability to play upon his 
kinnor. He is qualified to be king precisely because he is an inspired ‘kinyrist’— able 
to effect spiritual catharses, establish political harmony, and communicate with 
the divine. Like Kinyras, David was a (would-be) temple-builder, a lyre-playing 
priest-king, a sometime lamenter, and both song-subject and performing role 
for later psalmists. 66 


63 See p33-37, 80-81,151-152,158,167-174 . 

64 Collins 2007:158-159. 

65 See pl69-170,173. 

66 See Chapter 8. 
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I submit that one or more LBA Cypriot kings predicted David in presenting 
themselves as the ‘lyre-player’ king —as Kinyras. Where David is an historical 
figure dressed in legendary garb, Kinyras is the legend who clothes one or more 
historical figures. These two realms, the historical and the ideal, are bridged 
by the Divine Lyre itself, since such cult-objects were simultaneously material 
and mythogenic. 57 Its essential, original connection with royal ritual music will 
have made the Divine Lyre a welcome transplant to Alashiya, helping its state 
cult meet international standards. Associated ritual functions, to judge from 
the comparative material, could have included celebratory processions, ritual 
lamentation, and royal ancestor veneration on a Syro-Levantine model—a prac¬ 
tice that in the Levant belongs preeminently to the BA, 68 although its survival 
and evolution can be traced at IA Paphos (Chapter 16). 

As the Mesopotamian and Biblical parallels indicate, divinized instru¬ 
ments enabled a monarch to communicate with, and give voice to, the instru¬ 
ment’s master god. 69 For Gudea, this was Ningirsu; for David, Yahweh. For the 
Alashiyan king, it will have been the Ishtarized Cypriot goddess. ‘Kinyras’ was 
probably envisioned as her inseparable, lyre-playing consort, uniquely quali¬ 
fied to sing and do the royal deeds and songs she loved. As Frazer suggested 
over a century ago, his stance as Aphrodite’s priest-lover probably reflects 
some hierogamic relationship between king and goddess. 70 Obviously relevant 
is the early Mesopotamian concept that a king enjoyed his position by the 
grace of Inanna/lshtar, with whom in Neo-Sumerian royal poetics he enjoyed 
an intimate, sexualized relationship. 71 A recurring motif is his preternat¬ 
ural beauty, by which, as a new Dumuzi, he wins the Divine Queen; similarly 
Kinyras, like Adonis, was famed for his beauty, 72 as were David and Solomon 
(the latter cultivating Sidonian Astarte). 73 While it is unclear how such hiero¬ 
gamic ideologies corresponded to underlying ritual systems, the Inandik vase 
graphically warns against wholesale denial of the sexual rites that scholars once 
commonly assumed. 


67 Seep25, 282. 

68 DDUPP:452-453. 

69 See p25-37,161-165. 

70 Frazer 1914 1:49. It is perhaps significant that the queens of Paphos, like the goddess herself, 
bore the title Wanassa— although the same was true of the king’s sisters: Aristotle fr. 526 Rose 
(from the Constitution of the Cypriots) = Harpokration Lexicon of the Ten Orators and Suda s.v. avaiere<; 
Kai avaaaav oi pev xhoi xou PamLscoq tcai oi adsLcpoi KaLouvxou avaKxsq, ai 5e adetapai Kai 
yuvaiic sq avaaaav ApiaxoxeLrp; ev xfj Kmtpicov 7coX,ixeia. 

71 See p37-40. 

72 Beauty of Kinyras: p335n99. Cf. Shulgi A (ETCSL 2.4.2.01), 15, “I am Shulgi, who has been chosen 
by Inanna for his attractiveness”, and p35, 37-40. 

73 Seepl54. 
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Any or all of the aforementioned contexts could have entailed at least 
notional, and perhaps literal, musical performances by the king himself. I 
have argued that for Mesopotamian rulers, as for David and Solomon, dedica¬ 
tion to music symbolized the peaceful leisure that resulted from establishing a 
harmonious realm. A. Caubet’s suggestion that the Hurrian Hymn to Nikkal from 
Ugarit was composed by king Ammurapi himself 4 is perfectly plausible given 
the traditional attribution of psalms to David, Solomon, Mannaseh, and perhaps 
Hezekiah. 75 Even as a monarch was praised by his own court singers, he himself 
could praise the gods in song—especially his divine patroness, who upheld her 
protege’s terrestrial office. Note that the Hittite king, in presiding over the 
state’s complex religious hierarchy, served nominally as high priest in the cult 
of Ishtar-Shaushka. 76 An especially striking model for Kinyras as lyre-singer and 
priest of Aphrodite’ is the ‘Singer(s) of Astarte’ {sr. \ttrt ) who was/were housed 
in the palace of Ugarit. 77 Remember that in Ugaritic usage ‘singer’ must often 
have implied kinnaru accompaniment. 78 

Also important here is Kinyras’ role as a diviner, given Ishtar’s muse-like 
function as a source of divine knowledge in royal prophecies, a conception going 
back at least to the OB period in Mesopotamia. The Paphian Kinyradai conducted 
extispicy within the cult of Aphrodite, who presumably guaranteed its efficacy 
(Chapter 16). A kinnaru may also appear in a Hurrian liver-omen text. 79 While the 
N-A royal prophecies make no mention of music, 80 an ecstatic prophet featured 
in the Ishtar ritual from OB Mari focused on Ninigizibara. 81 And of course the 
Bible provided abundant evidence for kinnor-prophets—preeminently David—as 
mouthpieces of the divine. 82 

Music and the Harmonious Realm 

On the basis of comparative material and systematic considerations, I have 
posited a LBA Cypriot ideology of the musician-king who oversees a peaceful, 
powerful kingdom under the protection of the goddess, whom he praises, and 
with whom he communicates, through song. 

74 See pll9. 

75 See pl52,174,178. 

76 Wegner 1981:148-150. 

77 RS 15.82, 4 (KTU/CAT 4.168): see further pll4. 

78 See pll4-118. 

79 See p99. 

80 Although the structure of these texts (essentially ‘end reports’) is hardly conducive to inclusion 
of such details. For this corpus, see recently Stokl 2012:103-152, 211-215; for the special role of 
Ishtar, Parpola 1997:XVIII-XXXVI, XLVII-XLVIII et passim. 

81 See p85. 

82 See pl61-165. 
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These ideas are startlingly corroborated by the exalted and allusive 
symbolism of two well-known, four-sided bronze stands prominently displayed 
in the Cyprus Room of the British Museum. Many such stands (and tripods) have 
been found at sites in Cyprus, the Levant, and the Aegean—unsurpassed master¬ 
pieces of second-millennium bronze-work. 83 Their sides were filled with open¬ 
work decoration ( ajoure ) exhibiting a variety of subjects. Although they come 
from contexts as late as the eighth century, dating is complicated by the heir¬ 
loom effect; stylistic parallels in other media show that these stands reached 
the peak of their development rather in the pre-Greek thirteenth century, with 
iconographic forerunners on Cyprus as early as the fifteenth. 84 Recent technical 
analysis by G. Papasavvas has proven that these objects originated on Cyprus 
itself, were purposefully exported, and eventually inspired local imitations 
(notably on Crete where the metallurgical technique was also borrowed). 85 
While the stands are thus “uniquely Cypriot artifacts,” they were “produced 
under mutual, hybridized influences bearing the stylistic and iconographic 
imprint of the Aegean and the Levant.” 86 

The first of the two musical stands shows a seated robed figure playing a 
harp of Mesopotamian type. 87 He occupies the left side of the panel and faces a 
tree (Figure 38). 88 Each of the other three panels has the tree, repeated exactly, 
beside a further figure; but here the tree is always on the left of the frame, and 
the figures also face leftwards. Proceeding rightwards—as the musician himself 
faces—one comes first to an ingot-bearer. Next is a figure who carries two 
mysterious, long rope-like objects over his shoulder, which R. D. Barnett dubbed 
“cup and two napkins.” (Are these bolts of fine cloth? Sails? Nets? Soutzoukos?) 
A final figure holds two jugs, or perhaps bundles of fish or dates. 

For Barnett, the tree united the four scenes, and was their focus: it was 
a Sacred Tree, celebrated by all four figures. 89 H. Catling, accepting that the 


83 Catling 1964:203-211; Papasavvas 2001; Papasavvas 2004. 

84 Karageorghis and Papasavvas 2001:348-352. For the first stand discussed below with its ingot- 
bearer before a tree, Knapp 1986:87 has pointed to antecedents in Cypriot pottery and glyptic 
of the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries: see images in his fig. 2 (eight seals variously from 
Kourion, Enlcomi, and Hala Sultan Teke). 

85 Papasavvas 2001; Karageorghis and Papasavvas 2001:343-348; Papasavvas 2004; cf. PPC:272-274, 
noting that molds for the ajoure figure-work have been discovered on the island. 

86 PPC:274. 

87 For its shape, cf. MgB 2/2:80-85 fig. 62-70 (OB); 102 fig. 108 (Kassite seal, fourteenth century); 126 
fig. 145 (N-A); 130 fig. 147 (N-A); 136-138 fig. 151-152 (N-A, ‘Elamite orchestra’). 

88 London 1920/12-20/1 (height 12.2 cm.; ring diameter 9.4): Catling 1964 no. 34 (205-206 and pi. 
34 a-d); Matthaus 1985 no. 704 (314-315 and pi. 100, 102); Papasavvas 2001 no. 23: 239-240 and 
351-352, fig. 42-47; Aspects :82 no. 58, fig. 68. 

89 Barnett 1935:209: “We are actually shown the male divinity of the tree ... in the process of being 
worshipped”; Htibner 1992:123. 
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Figure 38 Enthroned/seated harpist, Sacred Tree, and offering-bearers. Cypriot 
bronze stand from Kourion (?), thirteenth century. London, BM 1920/12-20/1. 
Drawn from Papasavvas 2001 fig. 42-47. 
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repeated tree made the four sides a coherent composition, countered that it need 
only indicate an outdoor setting. 90 The two interpretations could come together 
in a sacred grove (a known locus of dance-rites in Archaic Cyprus). 91 There is 
in any case every reason to accept that this is a Sacred Tree, that ancient motif 
that came to the island via Mitannian(izing) glyptic, and remained a frequent 
motif in LBA Cypriot seals and other media. 92 The Sacred Tree’s symbolism of 
fecundity is clearly appropriate here, given the three figures and the variety 
of products they carry. Barnett is therefore probably right that the Tree is the 
ultimate focus of the celebration, and so the intended recipient of the harper’s 
song. Recall the ‘Orpheus jug’ from eleventh-century Megiddo, where again 
a Sacred Tree was the focus of musical celebration, this time by a ‘kinyrist’. 93 
In both cases, a goddess is probably symbolized. 94 We shall see precisely this 
combination of elements again in the Lyre-Player Group of Seals, with their 
winged lyrists, from eighth-century Cilicia (Chapter 21). 

As Catling rightly stressed, however, another symmetrical element must 
be equally significant: the musician confronts the other figures. Given this 
composition, he asked, “could it not be the musician to whom the offerings 
are brought?” 95 The musician is further differentiated from the ‘porters’ by 
being seated, clearly indicating some higher status. The harper thus serves as a 
secondary focus of the composition, much like the lyrists in the model shrines 
discussed above—an intermediary agent of the higher divinity embodied by the 
Sacred Tree. 96 One thinks of Inanna/lshtar in her role as royal patroness. 97 

The stand apparently combines the motif of the seated king or god receiving 
offerings with music as an index of the prosperous and well-ordered state. 98 


90 Catling 1964:206. Aspects: 82 notes both possibilities. 

91 For this view of the circular space at the temple of Apollo Hylates (Kourion), see with parallels 
Hiibner 1992; for the one on Yeronisos, Connelly 2011:334-338. The same idea has been advanced 
for the Idalion phiale (PBSB, Cy3: Figure 29 above): see Tubb 2003. For LBA Canaanite parallels, 
Mazar 2003. 

92 Mitannian Sacred Tree: Collon 1982:13, 78. Cypriot reception in various media: Danthine 
1937:195-209; Porada 1981:27; Meekers 1987 (a typological study of 144 cylinder seals and one 
impression from LBA Cyprus, distinguishing four stages in the transformation of the Mitannian 
glyptic version); Webb 1999:272 (scenes of tree-adoration). For the Tree’s broader ANE contexts, 
see pl60n71 with references. 

93 See pl59-161. 

94 Keel 1998:40: “All of these [sc. offerings on the stand] can be understood as sacrifices and gifts 
for a goddess or her temple.” Gaber forthcoming includes the present tree among other evidence 
for the diffusion of Inanna iconography from Mesopotamia and its persistence and evolution in 
appropriate contexts in the Levant and Cyprus. 

95 Catling 1964:206 

96 See p236-239. 

97 See p37-40. 

98 See index s.v. ‘order, symbolized by music’. 
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Whether or not it portrays some specific occasion, the offerings are a gener¬ 
alized picture of plenty. (Compare Homer’s portrait of the ideal king, under 
whose rule a kingdom flourishes—unlike Ithaca, which awaits the return of its 
lyrist-king. 99 ) The idea is reinforced by the distribution of produce around the 
stand—this, with the central Tree and musician, suggests something rather like 
the center and periphery of modern theory. The Hittite KI.LAM festival, with its 
regional offerings and musical celebrations symbolically renewing the kingdom 
and its ruler, is a very suggestive parallel . 100 In any case, the imagery has inevi¬ 
table political overtones. It is therefore surely significant that the musician is a 
controlling element of the composition, while being himself subordinate to the 
most fully centralized element, the Sacred Tree. 

Even if the harper is ‘only’ a celebratory musician, he can still readily 
symbolize the harmonious working of royal power, just as the porters repre¬ 
sent the fecundity that results. Yet this is but the mirror image of a king who 
advertizes his flourishing regime by assuming a musician’s stance, as did Shulgi, 
Ishme-Dagan, David, and Solomon . 101 There is every reason, indeed, to believe 
that the harper is enthroned. The same sort of double-value is exploited to good 
effect in many other ANE scenes where one cannot distinguish between royal 
and divine recipients of gifts. As Catling put it, there is “no telling whether he 
is divine or human, or even whether he is but an intermediary for the god or 
prince to whom the fruits of land and sea are brought as gifts .” 102 Yet it may 


99 Odysseus, still disguised as a beggar, compares the good repute of his faithful Penelope to that 
of “some faultless king, who, fearing god and / Holding sway among mighty and many men, / 
Upholds justice. And the rich dark earth brings forth / Its wheat and barley, and the trees 
teem with their fruit; / Herds steadily produce, and the sea gives up its fish— / All from his 
kindly leadership—and the people flourish under him” (Odyssey 19.109-114). While the passage 
adheres to the ‘Ruler’s Truth’ of Indo-European tradition (Watkins 1995, 85; Martin 1984, 34-35), 
similar concepts characterized LBA royal ideologies of the ANE; in that age of Great Kingship the 
Mycenaean wanax —not an Indo-European word—is likely to have been defined by a fusion of 
Indo-European, Pre-Greek/Minoan, and ANE concepts (see papers in Rehak 1995). It is therefore 
relevant that when Odysseus reveals himself through the trial of the bow he is compared to a 
lyrist (21.406-413). Recall the lyre-player (with Minoanizing instrument) who looms so large in 
the Throne Room fresco at Pylos (LH IIIB2-IIIC: Lang 1969:79-80 and pi. 27,125-126), the climax 
of a procession scene, beginning in the adjacent room(s), which depicts some kind of religious 
ritual and feast overseen by the king—illustrating “the ruler’s direct association both with the 
festival calendar and with an explicit ideology of divine protection and sound rule”: McCallum 
1987:140-141 (quotation), cf. 70-71, 109-124, 144-145; Palaima 1995b:132-133; Shelmerdine 
2008:83-84. 

100 See p95. Cf. Bachvarova forthcoming, who, comparing the KI.LAM festival, interprets a number 
of Linear B tablets from Thebes as relating to a harvest festival, involving the convergence of 
regional labor-groups upon the capital (distributions are recorded for winnowers, builders, 
basket-carriers, shepherds, fullers, leather workers, textile workers). 

101 See index s.v. ‘royal ideology:king as musician’. 

102 Catling 1964:207. 
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be this very ambiguity that is the scene’s most important element. The harper 
may slip between musician, musician-king, musician-god, or king who serves as 
a musician-god to the still higher master-god(dess) in the Tree. Such multiple 
registers, simultaneously operative, would closely resemble what we saw with 
the balang-gods of Mesopotamia. And the same patterns seem to be illustrated 
by the Lyre-Player Group of Seals, which are probably the clearest surviving 
images of a Divine Lyre (Chapter 21). 

Whatever the exact intention, the stand is important for attesting on 
Cyprus, already in the pre-Greek period, an ideologically-charged conjunction 
of music, metal, and kingship—all three important mythological attributes of 
Kinyras. 

The second stand is open to a complementary interpretation. 103 Its main (upper) 
panels show, in order, a lion, a sphinx, a chariot and driver (with another 
figure flying through the air above), and two musicians attended by a server 
or offerings-bearer (Figure 39). These instruments have been erroneously 
called lyres, but they too are harps of Mesopotamian inspiration—with rounder 
angles than on the first stand, but essentially identical to each other (though 
slight variations accommodate other elements of the scene). 104 Again the four 
images work together, perhaps “a procession and a ritual feast which includes 
music and drinking.” 105 Here too the seated musician faces all other figures; he 
is evidently the focus of the composition and the occasion and/or ideology it 
illustrates. 106 Clearly the symbolic treatment of chordophonic music-making 
on the previous stand was not unique, but part of a coherent iconographical 
repertoire on thirteenth-century Cyprus. 

The present stand, however, emphasizes power and prestige over plenty. 
Mycenaean kraters with chariot-racing scenes are frequently found in elite 


103 London 1946/10-17/1 (height 31 cm; ring diameter 15.5): Catling 1964 no. 36, 208-210 and pi. 35 
a-6 (musicians in d); Matthaus 1985 no. 706 (316-318 and pi. 103-104); Papasawas 2001 no. 28, 
242-243, 359-360 fig. 61-67 (musicians in 61, 64); Aspects :83 no. 59 fig. 69. 

104 Compare especially MgB 2/2:102 fig. 108 (Kassite seal, fourteenth century); 106 fig. 114-115 (NB). 
The mirroring of the two instruments was recognized by Catling 1964:209; so too Coldstream 
1986:13, but calling both lyres; the standing figure’s instrument is considered a lyre in Aspects:83, 
followed by Knapp 2011:123. The opposing perspectives are admittedly confusing, but close 
inspection of the left-hand figure reveals the harp’s horizontal bar passing over the player’s arm. 
The rounded material below each instrument’s bar must represent the excess string-lengths 
treated decoratively; there are Mesopotamian parallels for this from the OB (MgB 2/2:88 fig. 75), 
Kassite (102 fig. 108), and N-A periods (122-123 and fig. 141, 126-127 and fig. 145, 130 and fig. 
147, 136-139 and fig. 151-153), although none of these shows the strings gathered and tied off 
near the corner of the frame, as is apparently done here. I thank S. Hagel for helpful discussion 
of these points. 

105 Papasawas 2001:243; Aspects :83 (quotation). 

106 So rightly Coldstream 1986:13; D’Albiac 1992:288. 
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Figure 39 Enthroned/seated harpist and harpist devotee. Cypriot bronze stand 
from Kourion (?), thirteenth century. London, BM 1946/10-17/1. Drawn from 
Papasavvas 2001 fig. 61-67. 
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Cypriot burials from the fifteenth through thirteenth centuries (LC II). 107 
Sphinxes are an equally potent image. The most frequent monster in the 
corpus of stands, sphinxes enjoyed a long tradition in Cypriot iconography 
from the LBA into the Archaic period. They are found in various media—glyptic, 
ivory, gold, bronze, ceramic—and despite stylistic evolution are consistently 
connected with royal or divine figures and Sacred Trees. 108 A striking parallel 
are the ‘cherubim’, lions, and trees that adorned the (much larger) wheeled- 
stands built for Solomon (by Cypriot artisans?). 109 But the better analogy for our 
purposes is the juxtaposition of lyrist and sphinx in some of the eighth-century 
Lyre-Player Group of Seals, including one from Ayia Irini, near Morphou (Figure 
46, Type He). 110 As C. D’Albiac remarks, “It is tempting to think that the memory 
of strange beings accompanied by a Lyre Player lingered at Paphos.” 111 

Also of interest is the representation of two musicians, one seated and 
presumably enthroned, the other standing and facing him. This composition 
as a type—that is, in its normally nonmusical contexts—indicates reverence of 
and/or offerings to a king by his subjects, or to a god by a royal, hieratic, or other 
devotee. The stand’s introduction of mirrored musical performance recalls the 
oscillations in Mesopotamia between musician-kings and balang-gods. Here 
again is the ‘confusion’ of musical performance by an actual officiant, and the 
(notional?) musicality of royal and/or divine figures. And of course the standing 
figure may himself be a king, performing before a god upon whom is projected 
this selfsame image of musician-king. 112 


107 Keswani 1989:61, 65; Steel 1998, especially 291-292; PPC:196-197; Wijngaarden 2002:154-155; 
Bachvarova forthcoming (“Cyprus as a Source of Near Eastern Epic: An Overview”). 

108 Cypriot sphinxes: Dessenne 1957:78-81, 154-160, 192-194, 198-199; Markoe 1988:21-22 (Syro- 
Phoenician antecedents and funerary associations); D’Albiac 1992; Webb 2001:75, noting two 
votive examples from the sanctuary of the Ingot God at Enkomi (Sols II—I); Aspects:110. 

109 1 Kings 7:27-37. 

110 SCE 2 pi. CCXLV no. 2180; Buchner and Boardman 1966:35 no. 126; Reyes 2001:69, cat. 75, fig. 98. 

111 D’Albiac 1992:289. This seal-design is stressed by D’Albiac 1992:289-290 as a key example of the 
IA continuity of complex iconography, along with the Hubbard amphora (see p256). 

112 A remarkable coincidence should be signaled here. From some angles (e.g. Papasavvas 2001, 
fig. 64 and our Figure 39), a minute face appears below the arm-end of the right-hand instru¬ 
ment, suggesting a parallel with the heads of gods and pharaohs which graced Egyptian harps 
by the MBA (cf. p60); while these were affixed above the arm, a ceramic fragment with relief 
from Hattusha does show a harp-arm with such an ornament beneath (probably the head of a 
bird or quadruped: HKm:68 and pi. 10 no. 32; the curve of the arm is also similar). But the face/ 
head on the Cypriot stand is probably illusory, as shown by an x-ray image kindly undertaken 
by J. Ambers and T. Kiely of the British Museum (who also arranged for preliminary observa¬ 
tions and photography by S. Mirelman on my behalf). One sees, in a standard photograph, that 
the leftmost string of the instrument is, along much of its length, rather puffy; but the x-ray, 
penetrating corrosion to the underlying features of greater density, shows the thin string-line as 
originally intended. The top end disappears altogether in the x-ray, showing that here corrosion 
was more severe, bulging out to yield a fugitive face. 
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Thus, both stands, with differing emphases, adhere to a symbolic system- 
one that is, moreover, consistent with what has been established for Kinyras. 
This was acutely perceived already by N. Coldstream, with whose observations 
we may best conclude: 

A large robed figure, seated on a throne and approached by another 
male figure, also robed and playing the lyre ... We are reminded of the 
central figure in Cypriot legend, the semi-divine Kinyras ... also remem¬ 
bered as a musician who played his lyre in the presence of the gods ... 

[sc. the first stand] seems to confirm that the seated musician is indeed 
a god ... receiving the offerings brought by his worshippers. 113 


Although the ideology of both stands accords very well with a ‘Kinyrad’ inter¬ 
pretation, an organological complication must be confronted. It would have 
been most convenient if the musicians were given some form of Syro-Levantine 
lyre. Instead we find Mesopotamian(izing) harps. Yet this is not a fatal problem. 
Actually it is quite suggestive. 

First, for all we know these harps were locally called knr in the generic sense 
of ‘stringed instrument’. 114 We saw that several Sumerogrammic expressions 
meaning Tnanna-instrument’ embraced a variety of chordophones, including 
lyres and probably harps: in other words, precise morphology was less essen¬ 
tial than ritual function and conceptualization. 115 If the Sacred Tree on the first 
stand does indeed symbolize a goddess, its harp would have been readily viewed 
as an Tnanna-instrument’. 

Second, recall that in the Gudea Cylinders the balang-god’s function was, 
like an orchestra conductor, to supervise and coordinate the performance of all 
instruments. I have argued that Kinnaru played such a role on the basis of his 
unique divinization at Ugarit, where—as the ancestral lyre of the region—he 
presided over a complex environment of cultic music deriving from the conver¬ 
gence of several cultural traditions across many centuries. 116 Similarly, Shulgi and 
Ishme-Dagan claimed to play virtually all instruments—including the zannaru. 117 
Thus, any musical scene with divine and/or royal significance is potentially 
relevant to the Kinnaru-Kinyras question. One may partially compensate for the 
‘missing lyre’ by comparing the cosmopolitan musical ensembles of NK Egypt, 
in which both Mesopotamian(izing) harps and Syro-Levantine lyres and lutes 


113 

Coldstream 

1986:13. 

114 

See 

p53,256 

-257. 

115 

See 

p77-79, 

89-90. 

116 

See 

pll8. 


117 

See 

p33-37, 

80-81. 
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are juxtaposed. Such harps are found again at Alalakh and among the Hittites, 
in both cases an exotic addition to strong local lyre traditions. 118 

Finally, it is very possible that when these upright harps came west from 
Mesopotamia—evidently in the early- to mid-second millennium—associated 
conceptions were also imported. Two implications must be entertained. First, 
the classical Mesopotamian tonal system may have played an important role in 
this international musical world—as is already suggested by the Hurrian hymns 
from Ugarit. 119 Second, the harps may imply a parallel spread of divinized instru¬ 
ments and the associated ideology. The stands may therefore portray Cypriot 
monarchs emulating a Mesopotamian model of royal music-ideology going back 
ultimately to the likes of Shulgi and Ishme-Dagan. 120 As with the expression giS - 
d Inanna, we must remain flexible as to organology, since the ideas might easily 
be transferred from one instrument to another more local one—namely the knr. 

From Divine Lyre To Culture-Hero 

Both stands present music as the controlling element of a larger symbolic system. 
This is already a startling ‘prediction’ of Kinyras, as an originally musical figure 
who subsumed further nonmusical functions. But the parallel is all the more 
striking for the ingot-bearer of the first stand, given the metallurgical Kinyras 
of legend. This strongly suggests that a metamusical Kinyras goes back in some 
form to the thirteenth century (at least); and the same conclusion is urged by 
independent evidence from Mycenaean Pylos (Chapter 17). This brings us to the 
puzzling disjunction between the versatile Kinyras of IA Cypriot myth and the 
powers and associations that can be reconstructed for a Divine Lyre a la Kinnaru 
of Ugarit. 

I have argued that the Divine Lyre’s importation to Cyprus was one aspect 
of a more general theological engagement with the mainland, especially as 
concerned royal cult and its patronage by ‘Ishtar’. This context, I submit, can 
also illuminate the expansion of Kinyras, whose totalizing function as a culture- 
hero goes well beyond the usual type of protos heuretes, the legendary inventor 
of some one cultural pursuit. 121 The royal hymns of Shulgi and Ishme-Dagan 
proclaimed the king’s superhuman perfection in all civilized arts; similar ideas 
were applied to Solomon. Like Shulgi, Kinyras established standard measures 
and ensured that they were scrupulously upheld (“talents of Kinyras”). Both 


118 See p90-92. 

119 Seep97,119. 

120 See p92-93. 

121 Kleingtinther 1933. 
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were expert diviners. 122 The ideal king also built and restored temples. Gudea 
built the house for Ningirsu; Shulgi’s father Ur-Nammu initiated ziggurats at 
Ur, Eridu, and Nippur, and restored Inanna’s complex at Uruk; similar works for 
Inanna and other gods are attested for Shulgi and Amar-Suen. Although these 
were historical projects by historical figures, their promotion entailed aspects 
of mythmaking, as seen clearly in the Gudea Cylinders. It is in keeping with this 
that Gudea, Ur-Nammu, and Shulgi all assumed the guise of master builder and 
brickmaker in poetry and/or iconography. 123 Just so, legend held that Kinyras 
built Aphrodite’s great sanctuary at Paphos, and invented both bricks and 
tiles. 124 As the ideal of royal perfection accounts for the metamusical Kinyras, 
so it explains the musical powers of Shulgi, Ishme-Dagan, David, and Solomon. 
Shulgi claimed expertise in both celebratory song and lamentation, and both 
were practiced by David. We saw the same dual musical function with Kinyras 
(Chapters 9,10, and 12). 

But how does this interpretation of Kinyras as a metamusical artifact of 
Alashiyan royal cult and ideology harmonize with the obviously popular char¬ 
acter attested by IA Cypriot legend—without which, after all, we would have 
no evidence for Kinyras at all? This gap could be spanned if the idea was publi- 
cally projected and instituted with sufficient vigor to become rooted in popular 
thought. 125 Such an impulse is clearly seen in the N-S inscriptions and iconog¬ 
raphy, although the Ur III kings were eclipsed in long-term popular memory and 
myth by their predecessors Sargon and Naram-Sin of Akkad. A better parallel 
for Kinyras in this respect is David, whose perennial legends preserved pieces of 
period propaganda—his kinnor -playing among the most tenacious. The proposal 
is given further substance by two sets of LBA iconographic evidence—cylinder 
seals and votive figurines—which attest musical performance in the service of 


122 Shulgi: p35, 38. Kinyras: Chapter 16. 

123 Ur-Nammu: RIME 3/2 1.1.2-8; CS 2 no. 138C; cf. Michalowski 2008:35. Shulgi: RIME 3/2 1.2.1-34; 
CS 2 no. 139B. Amar-Suen: RIME 3/2 1.3.3-9,1.3.14-17; CS 2 no. 140A. Inscribed figurines bearing 
baskets of bricks on their heads have been discovered in foundation deposits, as well as vast 
numbers of bricks stamped with royal names: Ellis 1968:23-25 (et passim), and fig. 19-20, 22-25 
(‘peg-wizards’ of Gudea, Ur-Nammu, Shulgi, and Rim-Sin of Larsa bearing baskets on heads, 
from Lagash, Nippur, Uruk, and Ur, respectively). Gudea is also described as a brickmaker, and 
carrying a mortar basket on his head, in The Building ofNingirsu’s House (ETCSL 2.1.7): Gudea 
Cylinders A 5.2-10, 6.6-8,18.10-19.2, 20.24-21.12. 

124 Bricks/tiles: see p325 (these inventions also underlie the complex Khousor, Kinyras’ alter ego in 
later Phoenicia: see Chapter 18). Temple-builder: Tacitus Histories 2.3, and further below, p401. 

125 Cf. Papantonio 2012:54-69 for good theoretical arguments against the idea that ideology and 
power simply “flow[s] from the top to the bottom of society”; rather it is “dialectically related to 
the different sets of resources, material (i.e. technology, artefacts) or non-material (i.e. knowl¬ 
edge, rank). In this respect, power and change operations usually can work on the basis of soci¬ 
etal reproduction and transformation rather than clash and confrontation” (57-58). 
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state cult at a fairly popular level. This material is particularly relevant to the 
metamusical Kinyras for its connection with metallurgy—his most prominent 
secondary attribute. 

It is certainly startling to think that a legendary priest of Aphrodite and 
hieratic ‘kinyrist’ could be credited with metalworking. But recall the industrial 
use to which lamentation singing and other music was put in Mesopotamia. 126 
Conversely, the conjunction of metal-processing facilities and cult sanctuaries 
at Enkomi, Kition, and other Cypriot sites reveals a systematic sacralization of 
the LBA copper industry. Evidently metallurgy was seen as a kind of magical art, 
its geological basis and human development both ultimately in divine hands. 127 
This is the readiest explanation of the famous ‘Bomford Goddess’, a female 
bronze figurine of unknown Cypriot provenance and probably twelfth-century 
or earlier date, who stands upon an ingot. 128 H. Catling associated her with 
a then-recent sensation from a sanctuary at Enkomi—the so-called Ingot God, 
who also surmounts an ingot (Figure 40). 129 Though found in an assemblage of 
items dated to the late twelfth or early eleventh century, stylistic criteria show 
that the Ingot God—akin to the smiting-god type of BA Syria and the Levant— 
is actually rather older. 130 G. Papasavvas has demonstrated, through technical 
analysis of the seam between ingot and feet, that the former was added at a 
relatively late stage, transforming a Levantine type into a distinctively Cypriot 
idol—embodying and upholding, through a combination of martial and metal¬ 
lurgical attributes, state control of metallurgical production and distribution. 131 
NowJ. Webb has persuasively argued that a second chamber—the west adyton, 


126 See p24, 30. 

127 Sacred/magical metallurgy: Frontisi-Ducroux 1975:35-82 passim; Karageorghis 1976b:57, 73-76; 
J. Karageorghis 1977:97-117; GR:47, 153; Knapp 1986; Dailey 1987; Loucas-Durie 1989; Morris 
1992:87-88, 112; Blakely 2006. There is a parallel from Mycenaean Pylos, where a number of 
bronze-workers are qualified as ‘Potnian’, that is, ‘of the goddess’ (in the Jn series: see Lupack 
2007:56; Lupack 2008b:114-119). But note that only about six percent of bronze-workers known 
from the Pylian records are so qualified (Lupack 2008b:118). 

128 This idea was first formulated by Catling 1971. Two closely comparable examples are in the 
museums of Nicosia and Kouklia (Palaipaphos), but since the base of each is broken away the 
original presence of an ingot is uncertain: Karageorghis 2002b:96 no. 194. 

129 Schaeffer 1965; Courtois 1971; Schaeffer 1971:505-510, with pi. I-VTI. For these remarkable 
figures, find-contexts, and ideology, see inter al. Masson 1973; Karageorghis 1977:97-117; Knapp 
1986; Karageorghis 1998:32-33 and fig. 8-9; Webb 2001; Papasavvas 2011:61-62, noting signifi¬ 
cant stylistic deviations from the smiting-god type. 

130 Muhly 1980:156-161; Knapp 1986:86-89 (“long been revered ... cared for and protected by both 
the elites that fostered their worship and the producers who carried it out,” 87); Papasavvas 
2011:65. Resheph and the smiting-god type: Lipinski 2009:139-160, especially 145-146. 

131 Papasavvas 2011:63-65, suggesting that the original figurine goes back to an earlier cult- 
structure (Sols V-VI [LC IIC]), while the attachment of the ingot, with its fairly crude artisan- 
ship, belongs to the period that immediately preceded the town’s abandonment by the eleventh 
century. 
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Figure 40 The'Ingot God', Enkomi, ca. 1250 (LC III). Inv. F.E. 63/16.15. 
Drawn from Flourentzos 1996:47. 
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whose cult-figure is lost—must once have housed a divine consort for the Ingot 
God, analogous to the Bomford Goddess. 132 These analyses lend strong support 
to Catling’s hypothesis that Cypriot metallurgy was a sacred industry governed 
by a divine couple—the goddess who guaranteed the fecundity of the mines, and 
the god who controlled and protected the industrial processes. 133 

What either would have been called in this period cannot of course be veri¬ 
fied. 134 Yet Aphrodite’s epithet Kythereia, which many have seen as a feminine 
version of the name Kothar, provides a probable way forward. 135 The pairing of 
Kothar and Kythereia (or rather a pre-Greek forerunner of the name 136 ) would 
also conform to the well-attested ANE pattern of male and female divine couples 
sharing a name. Yet the hypothesis that a form of Kothar was present on Cyprus 
in the LBA—whether as a local interpretation of an indigenous smith-god, or in 
some more active guise—potentially returns us to Kinyras, as the two figures 
were eventually syncretized, most clearly on Cyprus itself. We shall return to 
these issues below (Chapters 18 and 19). 

Whatever their names, the Ingot God and Bomford Goddess, along with the 
metallurgical workshops at sanctuaries and the first stand discussed above, all 
exemplify a larger program of “copper production and divine protection” going 
back to the fifteenth century and represented by a wide range of further mate¬ 
rial (not restricted to Enkomi). This includes miniature votive ingots and elabo¬ 
rate, seemingly ritual scenes on cylinder seals whose iconographic repertoire 


132 Webb 1999:102-113 and Webb 2001. 

133 Cf. Budin 2002, emphasizing sexuality and power over fertility both for the Bomford Goddess and 
Aphrodite more generally. Her point is well taken, though she herself acknowledges (319) that 
it is precisely in the iconography of the Cypriot goddess that a fertility aspect may be identified 
(LC II kourotrophos figurines); and if this slips away from later iconography, still Aphrodite is 
often associated with fertility especially in Cypriot contexts: Kypris:226-228 et passim. In early 
Greek poetry, see especially Hesiod Theogony 194-195 and Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 69-74. Recall 
too that the Cypriot goddess was sometimes interpreted as Demeter/Ceres: see p287n46. For the 
‘fertility’ of Cypriot metals, cf. Ovid Metamorphoses 10.220 ( fecundam Amathunta metallis ) and 531 
(gravidam Amathunta metallis). 

134 Schaeffer 1971 argued that the Ingot God, whatever his Cypriot name, had already been asso¬ 
ciated with Mesopotamian Nergal and/or WS Resheph; the basis was EA 35, containing the 
Alashiyan king’s apology to Pharaoh for his inability to send copper (for this text, see p372-373). 
Dailey 1987 sees a parallel in the Sumerian fertility goddess Ninhursag, also patroness of copper 
smelting, who by the early second millennium had been paired in North Syria with Nergal, iden¬ 
tified with the WS Resheph (see p372). Dussaud 1954 interpreted as Kinyras the famous ‘Horned 
God’, also from Enkomi (Dikaios 1962, with fig. 18-22; Dikaios 1969-1971:197-199, 527-530, pi. 
139-144; Karageorghis 1998:30 and fig. 7), and often connected with the island’s ‘horned Apollo’ 
(Apollo Kereatas: see p230n64). 

135 Brown 1965:216-219; EFH:56-57, eschewing the alternative interpretation of Burlcert 1992:35, 
190. 

136 See p476-479. 
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likewise features bronze ingots. 137 J. Webb has persuasively argued that cylinder 
seals—appearing in the fifteenth century under the stimulus of Mitannian 
glyptic, but soon developing a distinctive Cypriot idiom 138 —were a pervasive 
and effective medium for the dissemination of state ideology on the island, 
with specific iconographic registers targeted at different tiers of the hierarchy 
through which copper production was managed and controlled. Members of the 
higher echelon sported unique, complex, and exquisitely executed scenes using 
an internationally oriented symbolic repertoire. ‘Middle management’ was 
favored with simpler, repetitive designs that exemplified obedience to authority 
and maintenance of the status quo. 139 

This latter category includes fairly numerous scenes of infinite processions 
or ring-dances—indistinguishable performance modes given the circularity of 
the medium (Figure 4l). 140 The dancers typically move against a backdrop of 
trees, perhaps a sacred grove. Such performances would naturally entail musical 
accompaniment, which we must assume is simply not shown. This may help 
explain the numerous clay rattles that have been found in mainly LBA tombs. 141 
K. Kolotourou has rescued these finds from obscurity by stressing the subtle, 
yet potentially profound, psychological and sociological effects of collective 
rhythmic performance. 142 Moreover, several bronze cymbals going back to ca. 
1200-1150 143 may be confidently connected with state cult; using valuable mate¬ 
rial and needing laborious manufacture, these instruments must derive from 
higher levels of‘musical management’, as was seen at Ugarit and in the Bible. 144 

Two cylinder seals of the procession/dance group show a figure carrying an 
object interpreted by some as a stringed instrument (Figure 42). 145 Unfortunately 


137 See especially Knapp 1986. 

138 Porada 1948:196 et passim. 

139 Webb 2002, developing ideas in Courtois and Webb 1987; Webb 1992; Webb 1999:262; cf. 
PPCU53-154. 

140 Procession/dance scenes: Schaeffer 1952, pi. VII.1,3-5; further references in Courtois and Webb 
1987:76n249, 78n253; Webb 1999:272. 

141 Buchholz 1966; Buchholz 1990. 

142 Kolotourou 2005; Kolotourou 2007. Knapp 2011:122 has rightly noted that ubiquitous explana¬ 
tions of such finds in terms of goddess-cult are often facile and lacking in contextual support. A 
number of incised scapulae found in clear ritual contexts have also been interpreted as rhyth¬ 
mical instruments, though others see them as divinatory devices (both ideas could be right): see 
with references Webb 1999:249-250, doubting the musical interpretation (“predominantly if not 
exclusively associated with ritual and in particular with urban cult buildings of LC IIC-LC III”). 
Parallels are known from several Levantine sites: MAIP:94,176; Caubet 2014:178. 

143 Catling 1964:142-146; Knapp 2011:122, with references. 

144 See pll5-118. 

145 Aign 1963:60 with fig. 25. First seal: Schaeffer 1952, pi. VII.4; Webb 1999:272-273 fig. 87.2. Second 
seal, from Enkomi Tomb 2 (inventory no. E 2:67), Late Cypriot I—II: SCE 1:474 no. 67 and pi. LXXVI 
no. 67 (“From the left approaches a procession of four adorers. The first of them holds a lyre”); 
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Figure 41 Procession/dance scene. Modern impression of LBA Cypriot cylinder-seal 
from Enkomi, ca. 1225-1175 (LC IIIA). Nicosia, Cyprus Museum 1957 inv. no. 36. 
Drawn from Courtois and Webb 1987 pi. 7 no. 23. 


the identification is rather uncertain. In the second of these, illustrated here 
and dated ca. 1600-1200, the object may be a harp akin to those of the second 
Kourion stand discussed above, elongated to fit into the scene; it is held in an 
impossible playing position, but could be seen as an offering to the seated king 
or god. 

Nevertheless, a chordophonic aspect to metallurgical cult-music is quite 
plausibly inferred from the hundred or so broken figurines found in the sanc¬ 
tuary of the Ingot God, where their placement around the west adyton indi¬ 
cates that it was his female consort who was the primary focus of worship 146 — 
an important point given Kinyras’ subordination to Aphrodite. As already 
mentioned, these figurines probably included choral groups around central 
lyre- and pipe-players. 147 They seem to go back to the main pre-Greek phase 
of the sanctuary (Sol III, LC IIIB), although they continued to be devoted (Sols 
II—I)—even as the sanctuary was gradually abandoned during the population 
shift to Salamis by the eleventh century. 148 

Both the glyptic dance-scenes and the presumed musical figurines from 
Enkomi indicate the musical enactment of state ideology at a popular social 


Karageorghis 2003:280-281 no. 320 (lyre or fan), with comments of D. Collon (fan, comparing 
Collon 1987 no. 270). 

146 Webb 1999:102-113 and Webb 2001. 

147 See p242. 

148 Webb 2001:76-79. For the locations of the figurines, see Courtois 1971:326, fig. 140bis. 
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Figure 42 Procession/dance scene with possible stringed instrument. Modern im¬ 
pression of LBA Cypriot cylinder-seal from Enkomi Tomb 2. Stockholm, Medelhavs- 
museetlnv. E. 2:67. Drawn from Karageorghis 2003:280-281 no. 320. 


level, specifically in the context of metallurgical cult. This in turn provides both 
a real-world context for the blending of associations embodied by Kinyras, and 
a mechanism for elements of a symbolic system to persist across the period in 
which Aegean immigration unfolded. Such continuity-despite-change is paral¬ 
leled by the late career of the Ingot God himself, who was carefully cached in a 
ritual, which, it seems, officially terminated the sanctuary’s use. 149 

A more precise understanding of the historical circumstances behind the Divine 
Lyre’s arrival and evolution is considerably hindered by the disputed problem 
of the island’s political configuration in the LBA, which was probably not static. 
Several scenarios may be suggested. 

First, and to me most plausible, is that an expanded, metamusical Kinyras 
was already a more-or-less island-wide phenomenon by the thirteenth century. 
This may have been through the Divine Lyre’s use in a centralized cult at a time 
when all or most of Cyprus was under the control of a single royal house, say, 
hypothetically, in the fifteenth century under Enkomi; or in the fourteenth and 
thirteenth centuries (the time of Alashiyan correspondence with Amarna and 
Ugarit), with central power located perhaps near Alassa and/or Kalavasos. 150 
Whatever the exact political arrangements in Alashiya, the close proximity 
of Ugarit and its diplomatic relations with Alashiya impose themselves as 


149 Webb 2001; Papasavvas 2011:64. 

150 See pl0-ll. 
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exemplary, although Syro-Hurrian material deriving from Kizzuwatna and North 
Syria also presents many suggestive parallels. With the later thirteenth century, 
one must allow for the possibility of political fragmentation and fleeting Hittite 
control. 151 Yet even here one could suppose regional inheritances of an earlier 
Alashiyan ideology, so that Kinyras might maintain a supralocal profile. In other 
words, at this stage Kinyras may have represented kingship on the island, rather 
than over it. 

Alternatively, one may look to a specific regional Kinyras of the LBA who 
then became generalized in the IA. Here one must think first of Paphos, with 
which Kinyras is so commonly connected. The attractive hypothesis that 
Paphos was the principal sacred site of a state centered around Alassa, whose 
name is clearly related to Alashiya, needs further investigation. 152 Be this as it 
may, IA Paphos was one of the most conspicuous sites of cult continuity, and the 
goddess’s most internationally renowned sanctuary. The Paphian kings could 
therefore rightly claim inheritance of LBA ideology and traditions; because 
their kingship depended on the grace of the goddess, they ‘played the part’ of 
Kinyras in carrying out the duties of her cult, and called themselves his descen¬ 
dants (as we shall see in the next chapter). Following this hypothesis, Kinyras 
would then have become a magnet for collective memory, widely accepted by 
the island’s various ethnic groups as a figurehead of pre-Greek times. As other 
IA kings vied with Paphos in establishing rival ideologies, competing claims of 
Kinyrad ancestry might be advanced, or the virtuous Kinyras undermined; I 
have argued for both developments at Salamis, at different stages. 153 

On any historical scenario, Kinyras must be seen as a product of the LBA, 
deriving from the self-image projected by one or probably more Cypriot kings to 
their subjects. The original Kinyras resided at the intersection of royal ideology 
and sacred lyre-cult—that is, in the execution of liturgical music in the contexts 
of state ritual. After the ‘Great Collapse’, the old ideology rang on in popular 
memory under his name. His original attributes were best preserved at Paphos, 
to which we now turn. 


151 See pl3. 

152 See pll, 363. 

153 See p345. 
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E vidence from and relating to Paphos especially lets us pick up the 
thread of Kinyras’ cult in the Classical period, and follow it down until later 
antiquity. Here the two broad patterns explored above—the social and political 
manipulation of Kinyras as a cultural icon, and the maintenance of his ancient 
role as a hieratic servant of the goddess—overlap most fully. And ultimately 
Paphian traditions, preserved at the sanctuary itself, may help us track Kinyras 
back to his mainland origin(s). 

Tacitus and the Memories of the Paphian Priesthood 

In 69 CE, the future Roman emperor Titus, on his way to Judaea to carry out 
the siege of Jerusalem for his father Vespasian, stopped at Paphos to consult 
with the sanctuary’s divination-priest about his own career prospects (the wise 
Sostratos gave a positive forecast). 1 Tacitus, in mentioning this voyage, includes 
a digression on the history of this most famous cult-site of Aphrodite: 

There is an ancient tradition (vetus memoria ) that Aerias was the 
founder of the temple, although some maintain that this was the name 
of the goddess herself [i.e. *Aeria]. A more recent report (fama recen- 
tior ) holds that the temple was consecrated by Cinyras, and the goddess 
herself, after being born in the sea, was driven here; but that the art 
and science of divination was imported, and the Cilician Tamiras intro¬ 
duced it; and that it was so arranged that the descendants of each 
family would direct the rituals. Before too long, however, the foreign 
line gave up the science which it had itself brought in, so that the royal 
line [sc. of Cinyras] might not be without some distinction over the 
newcomers: only the Kinyrad priest is consulted. 2 


1 Also Suetonius Titus 5. Cf. HC:233; Mitford 1990:2180. 

2 Tacitus Histories 2.3: Conditorem templi regem Aeriam vetus memoria, quidam ipsius deae nomen 
id perhibent. fama recentior tradit a Cinyra sacratum templum deamque ipsam conceptam mari hue 
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In the Annals, Tacitus again states that Aerias first built the Paphian temple, 
which was held to be the island’s oldest. Aerias, he says, was the father of 
Amathus, who had gone on to consecrate the temple to “Amathusian Venus.” 
Third in age was the temple to Jupiter at Salamis, established by Teukros. * * 3 

This scheme for the Cypriot temples, in which Paphos holds pride of place 
both chronologically and ( vis-a-vis Amathous) by mythical genealogy, belongs to 
Tacitus’ catalogue of Greek sanctuaries that in 22 CE had to defend their authen¬ 
ticity before Tiberius, who was investigating rampant abuses in the granting of 
asylum. To be ‘reaccredited’, the various states were required to send “charters 
and ambassadors” to establish their legitimacy; and many, according to Tacitus, 
“put their trust in ancient superstitions.” 4 The emperor upheld the status of all 
three Cypriot sanctuaries, and the citizens of Paphos erected a stele proclaiming 
their gratitude and hailing Tiberius their savior. 5 6 The outcome, for Paphos at 
least, was probably a foregone conclusion, since this was the provincial seat 
of the emperor cult, 5 and the Julio-Claudians traced their descent from Venus 
herself. The latter point had been emphasized by the Community of Cyprus in 
their loyalty oath to Tiberius upon his accessionjust eight years earlier (14 CE)— 
the same occasion on which they invoked “Our Kenyristes Apollo.” 7 

When the evidence of the Histories and the Annals is combined, and one 
recognizes the leading role enjoyed by Paphos in the historical construction— 
which as it happens is broadly correct—it becomes clear that Tacitus’ material 
derives substantially from the Paphian priesthood itself. It is a precis—perhaps 
even a partial transcription—of their official report before the investigating 
tribunal, available to the historian through senate archives. 8 We are therefore 
dealing with a specifically Paphian understanding of Kinyras. 9 


adpulsam; sed scientiam artemque haruspicum accitam et Cilicem Tamiram intulisse, atque ita pactum 
ut familiae utriusque posteri caerimoniis praesiderent. mox, ne honore nullo regium genus peregrinam 

stirpem antecelleret, ipsa quam intulerant scientia hospites cessere: tantum Cinyrades sacerdos consulitur. 

3 Tacitus Annals 3.62: exim Cyprii tribus delubris, quorum vetustissimum Paphiae Veneri auctor Aerias, 
post filius eius Amathus Veneri Amathusiae et Iovi Salaminio Teucer, Telamonis patris ira profugus, 
posuissent. 

4 Tacitus Annals 3.60: placitum ut mitterent civitates iura atque legatos... multae vetustis superstitionibus 
... fidebant. The mythological basis of these petitions is discussed by Cameron 2004:226-227. 

5 ExcCyp 6; IGRom 3:941; I.Paphos 148. 

6 Mitford 1990:2182. 

7 See p205. 

8 For Tacitus’ use of the Acta senatus generally, see Talbert 1984:326-364 (329 for the asylum peti¬ 
tions). While the so-called Senatus consultum de Cn. Pisone patre (Eck et al. 1996) illuminates the 
historian’s creative departure from official records, it is less revealing about his use of the Acta 
themselves (see Talbert 1999; Damon 1999). I see no reason why Tacitus should have distorted 
the diplomatic record in the present case. 

9 Pirenne-Delforge 1994:332-333 suggests that only Aerias was mentioned in the official report, 
and that Tacitus himself has introduced the familiar tradition of Kinyras. But Kinyras’ appearance 
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Some of what Tacitus relays is familiar from other sources, in particular Kinyras’ 
association with kingship, divinatory arts, and of course the goddess and her 
sanctuary. 10 The details of Aerias and Tamiras, however, are quite unparalleled. 

Aerias’ permits two interpretations. Most scholars have looked to Lat. aer, 
aeris (‘air’, from Gk. aer, aeros ), seeking a correspondence with Gk. Ouranios or 
Ouranos. * 11 This would make him a sky- or storm-god like Baal or Zeus, and a 
male counterpart to Aphrodite Ourania, as later Greek sources often called the 
goddess when acknowledging her NE background. 12 Because Tacitus adds that 
“certain people consider this the name of the goddess herself” (that is, *Aeria), 13 
some scholars dismiss Aerias as a misunderstanding or a fiction “assez tardif”— 
that is, a back-construction from Ourania. 14 Of course, the pattern of ‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Sky’ has ancient precedents in the Near East, beginning with Sumerian Anu 
and Inanna. 15 And it is generally recognized that this pattern is reflected in the 
coupling of Zeus and Dione, who appear unexpectedly as Aphrodite’s parents in 
Iliad five—a book containing several other unusual features of a Cypriot cast. 16 

Nevertheless, I prefer the alternative proposal to connect Aerias and *Aeria 
with Lat. aes, aeris , ‘copper’ or ‘bronze’. 17 This would arise readily from reinter¬ 
pretation of the goddess’s epithets Kypris and Kypria, since the adjective kyprios, 
passing into Lat. as cyprius , was commonly applied to copper by the time in 
question (Lat. cyprium aes or just cyprium, whence Eng. ‘copper’). 18 While the 
etymology itself would be late, it would have been grounded in ancient and 
accurate traditions about the central importance of copper to the island—which 


here is inextricably involved with the Tamiradai, and the very obscurity of the latter shows that 
they, like Aerias, must derive from the official report. 

10 See p21-323, 363. 

11 The manuscript variant Uranium was indeed read by Alciatus (hence the “Uranie Roy” of 
Description, p. 16), but this is clearly a gloss: ExcCyp:176; HC:69n5; cf. Baurain 1980b:290; Pirenne- 
Delforge 1994:311 (skeptical of the equation); Currie 2005:276n90 (noting that Ouranios and Aerios 
are elsewhere attested as epithets of Zeus). 

12 Farnell 1896-1909 2:629-631. See further p378. 

13 Note that depict (presumably ‘airy’ or ‘misty’) is reported as a former name for Cyprus (and 
several other places) by Hesykhios s.v. (depict- opixAr|, ratpd AirwAou;. Odaov te Tijv vrjcov, kcu 
Aiyuntov, Kcti Ai(3t)r|v, Kcd Kprjtr|v, Kcti IiKeAiav, Kcd AiGiomav, Kcti Kuirpov ourcat; exdAouv). Can 
all of these places be imagined as especially ‘airy’ or ‘misty’? 

14 Blinkenberg 1924:31. 

15 Black and Green 1992 s.v. Inana, “derived from a presumed Nin-ana, ‘Lady of Heaven’”; also s.v. 
An for Antu as wife of Babylonian Anu. 

16 Zeus and Dione: Burkert 1992:97-98; EFH:361-363 and further literature in n36. For Dione- 
Aphrodite and Cyprus cf. also Theokritos Idylls 15.106, 17.36; Dionysios the Periegete 508-509. 
For Iliad 5, see Cassio 2012 §4-5. Note too that Aphrodite is apparently paired with Zeus in 
several late fifth century coins from Marion, and fourth-century examples from Paphos: BMC 
Cyprus:lx-xi and plates (Marion), lxxix and pi. VIII.12-13 (Paphos); cf. Paphos: 205. 

17 Pirenne-Delforge 1994:331-333 and nl21-122. 

18 LSJ s.v. KUTipioq; LS s.v. Cyprus IIA-B; OLD s.v. Cyprius. 
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was itself sometimes called aerosa for just this reason. 19 Its key early role in the 
cult of the goddess herself, we saw, is vividly illustrated by the Bomford Goddess, 
who has a close male counterpart in the Ingot God; and this coupling may be 
reflected in Aphrodite’s epithet Kythereia, which many would see as a female 
counterpart to Kothar, the Syro-Levantine craftsman-metals god. 20 This latter 
idea finds compelling independent support in ps.-Meliton, who knew a myth 
of‘Hephaistos’ (i.e. a metals god) controlling Cyprus before the intervention of 
a Kauthar-Kinyras figure (see Chapter 19). Admittedly, it would be quite aston¬ 
ishing for the Paphian priests of the Roman era to have maintained an “ancient 
memory” of a LBA metal-god. But Aphrodite’s great sanctuary at Paphos, if 
anywhere on the island, will have been a locus of early oral traditions, and may 
even have maintained written records from the LBA into the IA. 21 

Tamiras is equally obscure. 22 Hesykhios contains an entry for Tamirddai, defined 
as “certain priests in Cyprus.” 23 Possibly the lexicographer depends solely on 
Tacitus, but note that the plural form is not found in the historian himself, nor 
is Paphos specified. It is not clear from either source whether these Tamiradai 
were still active, but it sounds as if not. 

Several etymologies, none entirely convincing, have been proposed for the 
Tamiradai. Movers suggested a link with Thymarete, the daughter of Pygmalion 
whom Kinyras married after emigrating from Cilicia in one tradition (if so, the 
named has obviously been Hellenized). 24 The syllabic sequence Tu-mi-ra, which 
occurs in an Eteocypriot inscription from Amathous and may be a DN, has been 
thought relevant. 25 Others point to the Hebrew tamar, ‘date-palm’, and suggest 
a connection with Sacred-Tree cult both on the island and in the Levant. 26 One 

19 Paulus Diaconus Epitome ofFestus 18.23 (Lindsay): Aerosam appellaverunt antiqui insulam Cyprum, 
quod in ea plurimum aeris nascatur (also in Etienne de Lusignan Chorograffia p. 2a [§l], “Erosa,” 
Description p. 2a, “Aereuse”). The datum goes back to the Augustan period (Verrius Flaccus, 
whom Festus had himself epitomized in his On the Meaning of Words) or beyond; despite Paul’s 
general terms, the ‘usage’ probably had no popular life outside of poetry and technical writers 
(Pliny Natural History 34.2.2-4 is relevant). 

20 The idea is entertained favorably by Kypris:136. See further p476-479. 

21 One must suppose a continuous literate tradition in parts of Cyprus to explain the kinship of the 
Cypro-Minoan script and later, regional varieties of Cypro-Syllabic: Iacovou 2006b:31-32, 36-39; 
M. Egetmeyer in Steele 2012:107-131. 

22 RE 4 (1932), 2138; Heubner 1963-1982 2:34, 36. 

23 Hesykhios s.v. Tapipabar lepeig uva; ev Krmpm. Cf. Neumann 1961:36. 

24 I Dionysios the Periegete 509; cf. [Apollodoros] Library 3.14.3. See Movers 1841-1856 2:237 and 
n32, 275n50a; GGM 2:450, ap. crit. For these texts, see further Chapter 21. 

25 This was proposed by Power 1929:162-163; rejected by Neumann 1961:36. The inscription is ICS 
194 (line 4); cf. Egetmeyer and Hintze 1992:201; DGAC:581 no. 5; Steele 2013 no. EC 3. 

26 Tamiradai < tmr: Power 1929:162-163; Dugand 1973:199, following Astour 1965:137 in comparing 
the episode of Tamar’s disguised seduction of her father-in-law Judah (Genesis 38:12-30) with 
Myrrha’s of Kinyras, and noting the correspondence of both female names with that of a tree; 
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might then think of the harper who sings before the sacred tree on the bronze 
stand discussed above. 27 But these vague ideas do not account for the special 
Cilician connection of the Tamiradai. A seventh-century Phoenician inscription 
from Cebel Ires Dagi, in Rough Cilicia, contains the consonantal sequence TMRS, 
apparently a TN; this has seemed promising, but gives little purchase. 28 Slightly 
more tangible is a proposed connection with dammara-, a word of perhaps 
Luwian or Hurrian origin, which in Hittite sources designates temple-personnel, 
both male and female, charged with the care of grain; but the absence of over¬ 
lapping function with the Tamiradai remains problematic. 29 

A final possibility is that Tamiras is somehow cognate with Thamyris/ 
Thamyras. 30 We have seen that a cultic group known as Thamyrists 
( Thamyriddontes ) was active in fourth-century Thespiai (Boeotia), evidently 
tracing their descent from the musician who in Homer’s hands was blinded by 
the Muses. 31 Unfortunately, their function remains largely obscure, frustrating 
comparison with the entrails-inspection of the Tamiradai. The hypothesis 
would offer a quite exact parallel to the Kinyradai in their self-presentation as 
descendants of a legendary lyrist. It would remain to explain how an evidently 
Aeolic lyre-tradition might find a cognate in early Cilicia and Cyprus. Still, an 
EIA Aegean/Achaean presence in Cilicia now seems beyond doubt. 32 Note that 
a further tradition of royal priesthood links Cilicia and Cyprus: the Salaminian 
lineage was implicated in a local Cilician tradition, whereby Ajax son of Teukros 
founded a dynasty and hereditary priesthood at Olbe. 33 There is also the term 
akhaiomanteis —Achaean priests’ or Achaean prophets’—defined by Hesykhios 
as “those who hold the sacred office of the gods in Cyprus.” 34 The word connotes 
an ultimately extra-Cypriot origin, and thus potentially deep antiquity; unat¬ 
tested in the island’s inscriptions, it may have been long obsolete by the Classical 
period. 35 It is therefore worth considering whether the Tamiradai represent 
some reflection, at the hieratic level, of a cultural encounter between Aegean 


Heubner 1963-1982 2:34 suggests that Tamira was the pre-Greek name of the Paphian goddess 
herself. 

27 See p383-388. 

28 Mosca and Russell 1987:9. 

29 Neumann 1961:36-37. 

30 Movers 1841-1856 2:275 and n50a; Ohnefalsch-Richter 1893 1:252; contra RE 4 (1932), 2138. The 
presence of i versus y is unproblematic, given the early fronting of Greek u/u (see pl96). For 
‘confusion’ of t and th in a second-third century context, Allen 1987:24. 

31 SEG 32:503: see p234. 

32 See p250n44. 

33 Strabo 14.5.10. Cf. Gjerstad 1944:116. 

34 Hesykhios s.v. d/aiopaviEK;' oi xqv xcov ... 0ecov exovxsq ispcocruvriv ev KuTtpra. 

35 Cf. Karageorghis 1988:193: “un nom assez revelateur pour les pretres ... qui evoque leur lointaine 
origine et leurs dons divinatoires.” 
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immigrants and a Paphian religious and royal ‘establishment’ in the twelfth 
and/or eleventh centuries, with an older Kinyrad ideology eventually prevail¬ 
ing. 35 We saw a comparable duality in the competing myths that attributed the 
foundation of Paphos to either Kinyras or Agapenor, where again it was the 
Kinyrad apparatus that maintained the upper hand. 37 

The composite, layered nature of the Paphian priests’ ‘memories’ is striking. It 
is crucial, I believe, that Kinyras was presented as a secondary stratum by the 
priests themselves. The Paphians may be suspected of being motivated in part 
by a desire to surpass the other Cypriot sanctuaries in a bid for antiquity; for 
while the Amathousians obviously attributed to ‘Amathous’ the foundation of 
their temple in reporting to the Roman senate, the Paphians advanced Aerias 
as the father of Amathous. 38 Now ‘Amathousa’ is also found in some sources as 
the mother of Kinyras. 39 If the Amathousians placed any emphasis on this point, 
Kinyras would not have given the Paphians the oldest claim. Nor would tradi¬ 
tions about Agapenor. 40 

Whatever the Paphian priests’ motivation or basis for promoting Aerias, 
their profession that Kinyras was a relative ‘latecomer’ must be essentially 
correct, if Kinyras is rooted in a Divine Lyre of mainland origin(s). This should 
be added to other traditions that connect Kinyras variously with Byblos, Syria/ 
Assyria, Cilicia, and perhaps Sidon (see further Part Three). 41 


35 Baurain 1975-1976:531-532 rightly saw the juxtaposition of Tamiras and Kinyras as a simple 
mythological rationalization to explain an historical fact of two priestly families presiding in the 
cult of Aphrodite. But the question remains: why should there ever have been a dual priesthood 
at all? 

37 See further p360-368. 

38 See Pirenne-Delforge 1994:332-333. 

39 For Kinyras and Amathous, see p346-350. Mother Amathousa: Herodian De prosodia catholica 
242.34 Lentz; cf. Stephanos of Byzantium s.v. ApaGouc;. The genealogy of Kinyras as son of 
Paphos or Paphia (Z Pindar Pythian 2.28; Z Dionysios the Periegete 509; Hyginus Fabulae 275) 
would also make him secondary to the foundation of the city and cult. 

40 See p359-368. 

41 For Neumann 1961:36 and Heubner 1963-1982 2:34, Kinyras, though featuring in the fama recen- 
tior, represents an autochthonous tradition (versus the imported Tamiradai). But while Kinyras 
clearly symbolizes pre-Greek Cypriot culture in many sources (see Chapters 13 and 14), this need 
not contradict the persistent traditions of his external origin. It is simply a question of relative 
chronology, historical and/or mythopoeic: Kinyras must only antedate the Greek cultural layer 
of Cyprus. 
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Nikokles and the Kinyrad Legacy 

Of the ancient kings of Paphos, twelve are known by name, the earliest in the 
Esarhaddon prism inscription (N-A, 673/672 BCE). 42 Archaic statuary shows the 
Paphian kings in priestly costume, a clear enough indication that they already 
served as high priests in the seventh century (Figure 43). 43 This assumption 
accords well with the religious conservatism implied by the Classical inscrip¬ 
tions, in which one finds the formula “King of Paphos and Priest of the Queen”— 
using an old Mycenaean royal title for the goddess (Wanassa or Anassa ). 44 Such 
a pairing of king and goddess, we have seen, is a royal posture of deep antiquity, 
attested already in third-millennium Mesopotamia. That this was a LB A survival 
at Paphos, rather than an IA innovation, is supported by Astarte’s role as royal 
protectress at Ugarit and elsewhere (Chapter 15). The same idea endured among 
the IA Phoenician kings: those of Sidon and Tyre served as priests of the goddess, 
while tenth-century Byblian inscriptions portray the goddess as kingmaker and 
guarantor of the ruler’s life and power. 45 

This environment makes it easy to believe that the Kinyrad identity of the 
royal house was equally traditional. For the fifth century, we have seen, it is 


42 See pl4n73, p360nl31. 

43 See Maier 1989:380-386, detecting significant Egyptian and Assyrian influences in the iconog¬ 
raphy and dress; yet his suggestion (386) that the Paphian conception of sacral kingship comes 
therefore from those quarters—that is, quite recently—is unnecessary (Maier 1996:130 is more 
tentative on this point). The Paphian kings, while maintaining an ancient ideology, could merely 
have adapted their regalia to the prevailing political climate and attendant fashions. Indeed, the 
melange of Assyrianizing and Egyptianizing elements argues against any single foreign source. 
We are seeing rather a peripheral response to imperial power, a phenomenon otherwise well 
documented for the N-A period. The Sargon stele from Kition attests an Assyrian ideological 
presence on the island in the late eighth century (cf. p353). Echoes of N-A imperial diction, 
recycled to express anti-Assyrian sentiments, are found in Hebrew literature deriving from 
the period (Cohen 1979, especially 38-47; Machinist 1983b, with further references in 729n29; 
Machinist 1993:98; Patzelc 2003:71-74). Similarly, some Phoenician inscriptions reveal stylistic 
affinities with the N-A royal inscriptions and annals: Amadasi 1982. For Lydia’s responses to 
Assyrian ideology, see Franklin 2008. 

44 'O iepeix; Tfj<; pavacaac, (also isprp;, i-ye-re-se ): ICS 4.1, 6.1, 7.4,16.2,17.4, 90.2, 91.7 = DGAC: 730 no. 
4, 732-733 no. 1-2, 735-736 no. 8-9, 594-595 no. 1-2. Cf. ExcCyp:186-187; Blinkenberg 1924:31- 
32; Baurain 1980b:283n26; Paphos: 157; Maier 1989:376-377; Kypris: 136, 40-42. 

45 For Ugarit, see pll4-115. Sidon: KAI 13.1-2 (Tabnit I, late 6th, “Priest of Astarte, king of the 
Sidonians, son of Eshmunazar, priest of Astarte, king of the Sidonians”) = CS 2 no. 56, cf. KAI 14 
(Eshmunazar I) = CS 2 no. 57; also the kings named ‘Straton’ (i.e. Abdastart), Grainger 1991:22-23, 
30 et passim. For Ithobaal of Tyre and royal theophoric names with Astarte’, see the ‘Tyrian 
Annals’ (Aubet 1993:27-28) in Josephus Against Apion 1.106-127 (Menandros of Ephesus FGH 783 
F l). Cf. Bunnens 1979:356; Maier 1989:386 and n34; DDUPP:451-452 (with comments on Plutarch 
Moralia 357b). Byblos: KAI 5-7,10 (Baal, not Baalat, is now read in KAI 4: Bonnet 1993; Mettinger 
2001:140); ANET:656; CS 2 no. 32; DDUPP:72. 
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Figure 43 Limestone head of Kinyrad king, seventh century. Palaepaphos KA 730 
Drawn from Maier 1989:378 fig. 40.1. 
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corroborated by Pindar, with Kinyras as “the beloved priest of Aphrodite.” 46 It 
has been suggested that Homer’s brief portrait of Kinyras as a Great King who 
sends a friendship gift to Agamemnon is evidence that he had not yet taken on 
a hieratic dimension. 47 But the perception of Kinyras could naturally have been 
different in and out of Cyprus, and from one genre to the next. Homer’s context 
of royal gift-exchange would not have especially encouraged the inclusion of 
priestly detail. On the other hand, as I have argued elsewhere, Kinyras was 
probably Aphrodite’s agent in a lost branch of epic that dealt with the heroic 
wanderings of Paris and Helen in the eastern Mediterranean. 48 

In the current state of evidence, it is only the city’s last king, Nikokles II (died 
ca. 306), for whom we have any detailed information, including on-the-ground 
epigraphic evidence of the Kinyrad legacy. 

That Nikokles was an energetic and ambitious ruler is shown by a little 
corpus of royal inscriptions documenting an impressive building program. 49 
He evidently (re)founded and presumably walled Nea Paphos, the harbor of 
which could accommodate a large fleet. 50 He also built a monumental new 
temple to Artemis Agrotera (‘The Huntress’); 51 expanded an existing shrine to 
Hera; 52 consecrated an oracular hypogeum to Apollo Hylates ; 53 and probably 
constructed defensive walls around Old Paphos in the turmoil that followed the 
death of Alexander. 54 

This evidence is clear “proof of an explicit cultural and religious policy of the 
king.” 55 One thrust of Nikokles’ program, with its building projects on behalf of 
Olympian gods, was probably to present himself as ‘more Greek’ than his prede- 


46 Pindar Pythian 2.17. See Chapter 10. 

47 Homer Iliad 11.19-28: see pi, 322. This point is made by Maier 1989:377,387n5; Baurain 1980b:305; 
similarly Baurain 1981a:24n4 would see Kinyras’ connection with Aphrodite as a secondary, 
post-BA development. 

48 See for now Franklin 2014:232-240, and cf. pi, 338-339 above. 

49 The sources for Nikokles are collected and discussed by Mitford 1960a; Mitford 1960b:200-205; 
Spyridakis 1963:143-154; Michaelidou-Nicolaou 1976; ICS 1-3, 6-7, 90-91; Paphos: 222-226; 
NPHP:67-85 et passim; I.Paphos:39-45; Cayla 2005; DGAC:594-595 no. 1-2, 729-730 no. 1-2, 
732-733 no. 1-2, 767 no. 166. 

50 Paphos: 224, 245n6, 231. 

51 Artemis Agrotera: ICS 1; SEG 18:586, 20:251; DGAC:728-729 no. 1. Mitford 1960b:200-205 saw this 
goddess as an Arcadian import (cf. Pausanias 8.32.4) whose worship remained ‘rustic’ until the 
new temple was built. 

52 Hera: Mitford 1960b:203 no. 5; ICS 90; DGAC:594 no. 1. 

53 Apollo Hylates: ICS 2-3; DGAC:729-730 no. 2-3; Mlynarczyk 1980; Papantonio 2012:227. 

54 The walling mentioned on the ‘Altar of Nikokles’ is generally referred to Old Paphos: ExcCyp 46; 
Mitford 1960b:203 no. 2, cf. 198n5; HIOP 1 (dating it to ca. 32l); I.Paphos 1; cf. Gesche 1974:112; 
Paphos:210 (archaeological evidence for rebuilding); NPHP:70-71; Cayla 2005:238 (argues for 
New Paphos). 

55 NPHP:68. 
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cessors. 56 Inscriptions in the old Paphian syllabary were now complemented by 
alphabetic and digraphic texts. 57 J. Mlynarczyk has suggested that Apollo was 
made the father of Kinyras at this time, integrating the Paphian royal line into a 
Panhellenic framework. 58 The goal would be, presumably, to anchor his dynasty 
more firmly in ‘international divinity’, since Kinyras, though he must have 
remained numinous on Cyprus itself, especially at Paphos, was probably not so 
recognized beyond the island. J.-P. Cayla would also attribute Apollo’s epithet 
Kenyristes to Nikokles, comparing the king’s cultivation of Apollo Hylates. 59 
Alternatively, the title, which effectively absorbs Kinyras, may be a theological 
revision deriving from the Ptolemaic takeover of the royal cult (see below). 

Nikokles’ modernizing agenda notwithstanding, his inscriptions show 
clearly that he maintained the ancient customs of his house—presiding over the 
state cult as “Priest of the Queen,” and ruling together with her in some sense. 
It was this that justified his interventions in the sacred landscape: his priestly 
status was “not only evidence of his actual role in the cult of the goddess, but 
also proof of the legality of his secular power.” 60 Whether other Cypriot kings 
exercised such sacral kingship in the Classical period is less certain, since a 
comparable double titulary is so far unparalleled. 61 Yet there is suggestive 
evidence at least for Salamis 62 and Kourion, 63 and it would not be surprising if 

56 Cayla 2005:235-238. 

57 Mitford 1960b:201-203; NPHP:68; Cayla 2005:235. 

58 NPHP:70. 

59 Cayla 2005:235-238; cf. p409. This may be right. But Pindar, clearly implying Kinyras’ involve¬ 
ment with the Paphian cult by the fifth century, is enough to disprove Cayla’s tentative earlier 
connection with the fama recentior: “un ensemble de legendes secondairement greffees ou arti- 
ficiellement ravivees au debut de l’epoque hellenistique aurait double puis supplante une tradi¬ 
tion plus ancienne” (l.Paphos:38). 

60 NPHP:70 (her emphasis). 

61 Maier 1989:379-380. 

62 For Salamis, note especially the invocation of Homeric Hymn 10.4-5—xoiipe 0£a ScAapTvoq 
euKupevry; pebeoucsa / EivaWqq te Kujtpou, “Hail, ruler of well-founded Salamis / And Cyprus 
on the sea.” Here again, as at Paphos, the goddess is a kind of queen; when this is combined 
with the acknowledgement of her island-wide dominion, it reads like a regional counterclaim to 
the Paphian kings and their control of the goddess’s great sanctuary (see p345). For Euagoras’ 
Kinyrad claim, see p351-359. Aphrodite appears on Salaminian coins from at least the reign 
of Euagoras II (ca. 361-351) down to the end of the kingdom (BMC Cyprus:ciii-cxiv passim; 
HC:143n3 and 147n3); her status as city-goddess is indicated by the battlemented crown {polos) 
on the coins of Euagoras II (BMC Cyprus, pi. XXIV.10-11), much like the (later) issues of Nikokles 
of Paphos (see below) and perhaps his father Timarkhos (BMC Cyprus:lxxvi and pi. VIII.8). At 
Salamis, Markou 2006 argues that the beardless, earringed, and becrowned figure that appears 
on the reverse of Aphrodite portrays the king as the priest of the goddess. 

63 On the Cypro-Phoenician bowl Cy6 (featuring a musical ensemble with Phoenician-type lyre: 
Figure 29) are two Greek inscriptions in Cypro-Syllabic script. That above the reclining male 
figure has been interpreted as ‘king’; many readings have been proposed for the one above the 
reclining female, but KwipopeSouoa, ‘Ruling over Cyprus’, is perhaps most attractive. This has 
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the conception were fairly common in varying forms on the island, given how 
generally the goddess was venerated. 

Intimately connected with Nikokles’ official position as deputy of the 
goddess was his claim of Kinyrad ancestry. This is proven by an inscription 
discovered in 1953. Two elegiac couplets, paleographically dated to the last 
quarter of the fourth century, were carved on the base of a statue of the king, 
dedicated to Paphian ‘Aphrodite’ by an admirer at Ledroi (modern Nicosia): 

l[n] the Ledrians’ precinct of P[aphia, a scion of glorious] 

Fathers, Arkhaios, [admiringly erectjed [sc. a statue of] 
Timarkhos’ son, the Paphians’ [outstanding king]— 

Nikokles, of div[ine-speaking] Kinyras [descendant]. 64 

Despite considerable damage to the stone, T. B. Mitford rightly asserted that 
his exemplary supplements must convey the sense closely. 65 The inscription is 
supremely important for establishing that later literary traditions of a Kinyrad 
monarchy at Paphos were in fact historically founded. While Mitford’s the[spesi'ou 
(‘div[ine-speaking’) is not certain, some word with the element ‘divine’ remains 
highly probable given the known theta, metrical constraints, and the need to 
find an appropriate epithet for Kinyras. 66 Thespesios, a formation that must go 
back to the second millennium, meant originally ‘proclaimed by a god’. 67 Epic 
diction uses it of such ‘ominous’ sounds as exalted music (including the lyre) 
and extends it to other awesome phenomena. 68 Note also Euripides’ description 
of Delphi as the “divinely-singing ( thespididon ) center of the world,” recalling 


been taken as an epithet of the goddess, and hence the composition as reflecting some form of 
royal hierogamy. See Karageorghis 2002b:156 (with fig. 322), 177, with references. 

64 Aebpicov e[v] xEpevet n[a(piai; Tviq 7i£pupf|pff>v] | Apxakx; 7tax£pcov eaxfaa’ dyaaadpEvo?] | xnov 
Tipapxou Itacpicov [PaaPTja cpspiaxov], | NucokAecx Kivupou 0£[c>Ji£cnox> 7ipoyovov]. For text and 
supplements, see Mitford 1961a, 136-138 no. 36; SEG 20:114 (these publications read Aebpiccn, 
not Aebpicov (so the PHI Greek Inscriptions online corpus): the general sense is not affected); 
ICS:399. Identification of Ledroi: Mitford 1961a, 136-138; ICS:229-232. 

65 Mitford 1961a:137. 

66 One could also think of words with 0 ei-, e.g. 0eio?tp6jtox), 0eio^6you. 

67 Athematic compounds containing * *thes- (‘god’) predate Linear B, which gives te-o, reflecting 

*thehds or theds, not the ancestral *thesos: Billigmeier and Dusing 1981:13; Beekes 2009 s.v. 0 eo<;, 
0£a7temo<;. 

68 Chantraine 1968 s.v.; Lrisk 1960 s.v.; Lord 1992:180-197. Some illuminating musical exam¬ 
ples: Homer Iliad 2.599-600 (of Thamyris): ouxdp aoi5r|v / 0£aJt£air|v dcps^ovxo icai EKls^ahov 
KiOapiaxuv; cf. 1.328, 8.498; Odyssey 12.158 (of the Sirens); Hesiod Theogony 31-32; Sappho 
44.26-27 (pstax; ayv[ov ... / axco 0ea7t£oia); Allcaios 130.34 (axco 0sa7t£cria yuvaiiccov); Homeric 
Hymn to Hermes 420-421 (kaf| / 0£O7i£cnr|<; evo?ni<;, of Hermes’ lyre); Pindar Nemean 9.7, cf. Pindar 
fr. 52g.l (pavxeupdx[co]v xe 0£a7i£cricov), of prophecies. Often of nonmusical sound: Homer Iliad 
23.213, etc. (f|xfj 0£a7i£cnr|, formulaic). 
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that Paphos also styled itself as ges omphalos (see below). 69 A thespesios Kinyras 
would be a most appropriate source—always alongside the goddess herself, of 
course—for the Paphian kings’ priestly and mantic authority. 

A statue-base found near Old Paphos contains a second inscription, which, 
though infuriatingly damaged, must relate to Kinyras. Composed in hexame¬ 
ters, and paleographically dated to the late fourth or early third century, this 
remarkable text gives a glimpse of a Kinyrad king or priest contemplating his 
own cultic persona. The recent supplements of S. Follet and J.-B. Cayla improve 
those of I. Nicolaou as to syntax and letter spacing, and more clearly bring out 
the divinatory dimension that seems required both by hierdn noon (‘sacred mind’, 
3) and the Kinyrad context. The dedicant’s name clearly commenced the second 
verse; I propose to read “Nikokles, king” ( Nikoklees basileus), which is metrically 
appropriate and well supported by other inscriptions from his reign. 70 The text 
might thus be: 

This statue, a gift for [Pjaphian [ ], 

[King Nikokles placed, mejmorial of the cultic duty 
( thyapoUas ) 

[whereby he learned the god]s’ sacred purpose ( hierdn noon), through 
[god-sent/divine-voiced] customs 
Celebrating the arts of the line of [Kiny]ras. 71 


69 Euripides Medea 668: opcpaAdv ■yfjq 0sc>7ncp56v; Hesykhios s.v. yfjq opcpaAoq' f| ndcpoq Kai Astapoi. 

70 NikokAeip; PamXerx; (or NikokAeip; Itacpicov?). The form NikokAeip;, as well as the title flaciAEug, 
is indicated by the syllabic inscriptions ( ni-ko-ke-le-ve: see references in n49). The combination 
-kA- makes position both in the alphabetic Altar of Nikokles inscription (supuxopoq 7toAi<; a[5e 
■real, Nik6k]Aee<;, oppai: for references, see n54) and the Ledroi dedication (NikokAeo Kivupou); 
the latter also parallels the proposed synizesis of -er|- in the second foot, which is further facili¬ 
tated by the contemporary waning of digamma: cf. pa-si-le-o-se, PamArjoq (rather than pa-si-le- 
wo-se), in ICS 17.1; DGAC 166.6 (both from Old Paphos). Mitford suggested a comparable restora¬ 
tion in the digraphic Artemis Agrotera inscription: NikokAsip; Ilaqhcov PaaiAeuq] uidq Tipapxou 
(Mitford 1960b:200-205; ICS l). 

71 Nicolaou 1964 23a and pi. XXI 23a (with suggestions of Webster); cf. SEG 23:639; BE 79:483; 

I.Paphos 64. Nicolaou’s published text reads: -w^-ww-Iljacpiai yepaq eiicova xavbs | -ww-ww-p] 
vapa buanoAiaq | ]arv ispov voov rj0eoi xexvaq | -ww-Kivu]pa KAeiipjpEvoq yevEaq. 

Proposed supplements: 1. KaAov s0r|K£ 0sai n]: Webster; 0rjK’ Acppobixai xai n]: S. Follet/Cayla, 
I.Paphos:200n432—2. NikokAetp; PaoiAsix; (vel Ilacpicov): coni, ego (v. supra); pjvapa: Webster—3. 
jiaxpraou; araQrav: Nicolaou (vaov: err. BE 79:483)—4. eivai xfj<; Kivujpa: Nicolaou; 0ea7teaioi(; 
Kivup]a: S. Follet/Cayla:200n432. Cayla’s objection to two nominative participles in asyndeton 
(l.Paphos:20l) in verses 3-4 leads to his relative clause at the start of 3. If, however, one prefers 
to develop Nicolaou’s view that ij0£m has lost an epithet in 3 (his 7iaxpdnoE;), verse 4 could have 
held one for Kivujpa, e.g. 0£aiteaico. Cayla’s proposal to take xexva? as the object of KAskpSpevoq 
(in the sense ‘celebrating’) is graceful and quite persuasive. But if one would follow Nicolaou in 
seeing verse 4 as a self-contained clause, the interpretation of KAsi^opevoq as middle is perhaps 
less satisfying than a passive, which would indicate popular recognition. Cf. IG IX.l 880 (Corfu, ca. 
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Much is uncertain. But given the dedicant’s reference both to blood- 
descent ( geneas , 4) and devotional activity before the goddess ( thyapoUas , 2), 
Nicolaou’s Kiny]ra (genitive) in verse four must be right, the Kinyradai being the 
only hieratic lineage certainly known for historical Paphos. 72 Although Nikokles 
always bears the title “Priest of Wanassa” in the dedicatory inscriptions that 
are certainly his, those relate to his civic activities as a builder. The present text 
would deal rather with his duties in the goddess’s cult. The king’s construction 
projects were themselves cultic ventures in that he acted by divine approval; yet 
his status as the goddess’s agent was itself due to his Kinyrad descent. So, in the 
dedicatory texts “Priest of Wanassa” is a kind of shorthand, otiose in an inscrip¬ 
tion that details the king’s priestly duties. 

If, however, one follows Cayla in dating to the early third century, the 
inscription will reflect rather the transition to mere priestly Kinyradai in the 
post-monarchic period—presumably a high priest’s celebration of the cult’s 
alleged perseverance in the Kinyrad line, despite the Ptolemaic takeover (see 
below). This would certainly be interesting. But a monarchic context seems 
rather more likely if one accepts J. Mlynarczyk’s argument that the statue 
originated not in the temple at Palaipaphos, but “an unknown sanctuary in the 
vicinity of the Zephyria cape.” 73 

That thyapolia refers to divinatory sacrifice—a natural implication of the 
word itself—is corroborated by the striking hierdn noon, whether construed as 
“his art’s sacred intention” (Nicolaou) or “the mind of the gods” (Cayla). 74 Given 
Tacitus’ statement that at Paphos “it is prohibited to pour blood over the altar; 
the burnings-altar ( altaria ) is kindled only with prayers and pure fire,” 75 thyapolia 
could well indicate the incense rites implied by many sources, especially a 
fourth-century Paphian coin with Aphrodite before a thymiaterion. 76 But since 
Tacitus himself also says that the Kinyradai inspected the entrails of victims 

100 BCE-100 CE): i'a0i 5’ cbq 7taxpo<; | A0r|vicovo<; oiiv xacprjm k)T|^£xou; IG XII.3 1190 (Melos, n.d.): 
jtaxpo? KitfflKopEva Aapa<i>v[£]xou, ek 5e ye prixpoq | KXEiaqruaaou;. 

72 Cf. J. and L. Robert, BE 79:483 (“N. conjecture avec vraisemblance ... Il nous semble que 
le vers 3 s’entendrait de l’art divinatoire de Kinyras et de ses descendants”); SEG 23:639 (“recte, 
ut videtur”). Genitive in -a, rather than -an, is otherwise attested on Cyprus: see Perpillou 
1978:296-297. 

73 NPHP:114. 

74 I.Paphos:201. Cf. LSJ s.v. 0x>co; Chantraine 1968 s.v. 0 xkd 2. 

75 Tacitus Histories 2.3: sanguinem arae obfundere vetitum: precibus et igne puro altaria adolentur. 
Cf. Mitford 1990:2180. 

76 Paphian incense: Homer Odyssey 8.362-363 (Pcopoq 0uf|£i<;); Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 58-59 (but 
this is formulaic and used of other temples, e.g. Homeric Hymn to Demeter 385); Vergil Aeneid 1.416- 
417. Coin: BMC Cyprus:lxxiv-v and pi. VIII.7, noting Hesykhios s.v. Kixxixoq' <siq> 6 EpP&7ix£xou 
6 AxPavcoxoq. Kunptoi; cf. HC:72 and n5-6. Note also the “perfumed-oil-worlcer” (mu-ro-wo-ro- 
ko = pupopopyo?) in a sixth-century inscription from Old Paphos: I.Rantidi 2.1 (cf p280n30). 
Theophrastos regarded plant offerings as far more ancient than blood sacrifice; but his history 
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brought by consultants, this must remain a possible context for the inscrip¬ 
tion. 77 While extispicy must have transpired away from the main altar, the 
goddess was probably still implicated in the outcome. 78 But perhaps thyapolia 
refers to all dimensions of Kinyrad priestly technique, and the ongoing main¬ 
tenance the goddess’s cult. 79 Given a musical Kinyras, the “arts of his line” may 
well encompass some lyric dimension—even in a divinatory context. Recall the 
Hurrian liver-omen text that seems to contain kinnaru, and of course the Biblical 
evidence for lyre-prophecy. 80 A record of cult expenditures from OB Larsa may 
also imply use of a balang during an incense offering. 81 

When one balances Nikokles’ modernizing tendencies with the conservative 
and distinctly Paphian expressions of piety just discussed, it seems clear that 
this was no culturally insecure, provincial conformist, but a proud and astute 
political player who wished to perpetuate and magnify his ancient house. His 
actions must be seen against the chaotic events following Alexander’s death in 
323. That the Paphian king should be caught up in the wars of succession was 
inevitable, since Cyprus was rich in resources and key to naval supremacy in 
the eastern Mediterranean. In 321, Nikokles joined with Nikokreon of Salamis 
and the kings of Soloi and Amathous in backing Ptolemy against Perdikkas, 
the latter supported by Marion, which withstood an initial siege. 82 Nikokles 
evidently considered himself a partner, not a menial. For soon after Alexander’s 
death, between 323-319, Nikokles issued a notorious Alexandrine on which 
he inserted, in miniscule characters, his own name within the mane of a lion- 
skin worn by Herakles—“a furtive kind of assertion of independence.” 83 Equally 
significant is his rewalling of the old city. 84 There is also a syllabic inscription, 
still poorly understood, which seems to be a kind of loyalty oath, related perhaps 
to Nikokles’ consolidation of forces against impending crisis. 85 


of sacrificial practice is a kind of Golden Age myth: Porphyry On Abstinence from Animal Food 
2.5 = Theophrastos OnPiety fr. 2 Potscher (584A Fortenbaugh). 

77 Paphian extispicy is confirmed by Khariton 8.2.8-9. 

78 So Robert/Robert, BE 79:439. 

79 Nicolaou 1964:213 interprets this difficult verse as “Preserving in ancestral customs the sacred 
intentions of his art.” 

80 See p99,161-167. 

81 PHG:70 and n69; Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” 27. 

82 Arrian FGH 156 F 10 §6, from his work on the Successors (Ta pexci xdv AXe^avdpov); cf. 
HC:156-157. 

83 HC:164 (quotation) and references in n42, with pi. V.4a; Gesche 1974:113-122; Michaelidou- 
Nicolaou 1976:26, making a convincing case for the death of Alexander as a terminus post quern' 
the terminus ante is given by the Damanhour hoard: NPHP:71-72. 

84 See n54. 

85 Masson 1980; ICS 8 (cf. p394); DGAC:767 no. 166. 
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Figure 44 Paphian coin with 'Apollo' and omphalos, reign of Nikokles, ca. 319. 
Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence. Drawn from BMC Cyprus pi. XXII.11. 


As other Cypriot kings resumed issuing autonomous coins—perhaps 
ca. 319 with the death of the regent Antipater and the deepening political 
chaos—Nikokles’ mint produced a type bearing a powerful patriotic message 
(Figure 44). 86 On one side was the goddess with battlemented crown, perhaps 
trumpeting his new fortifications. 87 For the reverse, Nikokles adapted a Greek 
type which was fairly common in the fourth century—Apollo sitting on the 
omphalos and holding either bow or lyre. 88 Although the lyre-variant could have 
had special resonance for a Kinyrad king, and the pairing of bow and lyre was as 
ancient on Cyprus as in Greece, 89 for this coin Nikokles opted to use the archer— 
an appropriately martial image for his troubled times. Clearly this Apollo stands 
in some sense for the king himself, or his royal line. Nikokles could simultane¬ 
ously demonstrate Olympian piety to a Greek audience, 90 and advance a claim 


86 Omphalos coin: BMC Cyprus:lxxix-x and pi. XXII.10-11. Interpretation: Wace 1902-1903:215; 
HC:165; Gesche 1974:llln29 (political gesture); Michaelidou-Nicolaou 1976:27; Masson 1968; 
NPHP:82-85 and pi. 1.3 (suggesting a connection with Nikokles’ promotion of Apollo Hylates); 
Masson 1991:65-68 (argues, against Hill, for authenticity of all exemplars). 

87 ExcCyp:187; BMC Cyprusdxxvi; HC:164. 

88 See the catalogue in Wace 1902-1903:215-216. The type later became almost an escutcheon of 
the Seleucids, who traced their descent from Apollo (cf. p495). For the question of whether some 
specific historical circumstance links the Paphian and Seleucid motifs, see BMC Cyprusdxxx; 
NPHP:82-85; Masson 1991:68 and n55. 

89 See p229-230. 

90 Masson 1991:68. 
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of religious autonomy. For Paphos, like Delphi, was known as the “navel of the 
earth” (ges omphalos). 91 It is not known how early this precise designation was 
applied to the city, and it was probably a deliberate echo of the Delphic claim. 
The essential idea, however, must have been very ancient, grounded in the 
immemorial prestige of Aphrodite’s great sanctuary—as important a cult center 
for Cyprus and environs as Delphi was in Greece. It is thus quite possible that 
the island-wide panegyris described by Strabo goes back to Nikokles’ reign, if 
not beyond. This would certainly provide one strong motivation for the king’s 
monumentalization of New Paphos, whence began the ten-mile procession to 
Old Paphos with which the festival began in Strabo’s day. 92 In any case, Nikokles’ 
omphalos coin symbolized his kingdom’s religious authority, and insinuated 
that Paphos was its own political center, not someone else’s periphery. It was a 
potent assertion of sovereignty. 

Nikokles’ proud gestures must have alarmed Ptolemy, and perhaps espe¬ 
cially the founding of New Paphos. 93 But Nikokles was still of his party between 
315-312 as Ptolemy put down the Cypriot allies of Antigonos—Kition, Lapethos, 
Keryneia, and Marion, destroying the last-named and deporting its population 
to Paphos—its southern neighbor—where it helped fill Nikokles’ new founda¬ 
tion (as confirmed by a sudden swelling in the archaeological record). 94 Only two 
years later, however, Nikokles and his house suffered the famous catastrophe 
that is colorfully related by Diodoros and Polyainos. 95 Ptolemy, suspecting the 
Paphian king of negotiating with Antigonos, who was reaching the height of 
his powers, dispatched two henchmen to surround the palace and demand that 
Nikokles kill himself. This he did after protestations of innocence fell on deaf 
ears. According to Diodoros: 

Axiothea, Nikokles’ wife, hearing of her husband’s death, cut the 

throats of her own virgin daughters, so that no enemy might possess 


91 Hesykhios s.v. yriq opcpatajq' f| Ilacpoq Kai AeXcpoi. 

92 Strabo 14.6.3. That Nea Paphos was not formally founded until Nikokles, and that it emerged as 
the administrative capital under the Ptolemies (see p409), would certainly suit a late develop¬ 
ment (cf. HC:76-77; Mitford 1990:2179). Yet given the antiquity and importance of the sanctuary 
itself, some pilgrimage custom could have been quite ancient; Old Paphos in any case had its own 
anchorage ( hyphormos , Strabo 14.6.3). 

93 Gesche 1974:112. 

94 Diodoros Siculus 19.59.1, 19.62, 19.79.4-5. See HC:159-160; Mitford 1960b:198n6, 204; Mitford 
1961a:93; NPHP:72 and n37. 

95 A long-standing controversy, based on confusion in the ancient sources, sometimes assigns the 
episode rather to Nikokreon of Salamis, whose death is placed in the previous year. HC:161nl 
(with further references) supported Nikokreon, but acknowledged “room for some doubt.” 
But persuasive arguments in favor of Nikokles were made by Gesche 1974 and NPHP:72-73; 
cf. Michaelidou-Nicolaou 1976:24-25. Mitford wished to have Nikokles executed in 306 when 
Demetrios Poliorketes took Cyprus: Mitford 1960b:198-199 and n6; Mitford 1961a:137. 
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them, and exhorted the wives of Nikokles’ brothers to seize death with 
her ... The brothers of Nikokles, after barring the doors, set the house 
on fire and killed themselves. And so the royal house of Paphos ... was 
undone. 96 


The falling-out of Ptolemy and Nikokles has been convincingly related to the 
settlement of the 313/312 campaign: while Nea Paphos was awarded only the 
deported inhabitants of Marion, Nikokreon of Salamis was given the lands and 
revenues of the other defeated cities, and made strategos of Cyprus to boot. 
But after Nikokreon himself died in 311/310 under unknown circumstances, 
confrontation with Nikokles was a logical follow-up to the suppression and 
killing of other Cypriot kings: 

Nikokles’ activity within his kingdom was too dynamic, his authority 
as priest-king and descendant of the divine Kinyras was too great, his 
treasury presumably full, finally the strategic qualities of the kingdom 
and primarily of the newly founded Nea Paphos too apparent for 
Ptolemy not to desire to remove a potential ally of Antigonus. 97 

The Kinyradai in Hellenistic and Roman Times 

Even if Nikokles’ family was not as thoroughly eradicated as Diodoros and 
Polyainos assert, Ptolemy will hardly have tolerated a Kinyrad heir of any 
standing to continue as Priest of the Goddess, a position of such great and ancient 
moral authority in the region. 98 Yet the cult of the goddess had to go on, and the 
divination-priests in Tacitus’ day, we saw, did maintain a claim of Kinyrad descent. 
The intervening history, and the nature of Ptolemaic restructuring, is far from 
clear. The island was now subject to a military governor ( strategos ), a position 
of great distinction and strategic importance given to the highest dignitaries of 


96 Diodoros Siculus 20.21.2-3: Ai;io0ea 8e f| yuvf| xau NikokAsoxk; aKouaaaa xf|v av5po<; xeAsuxriv xa<; 
psv 0x>yax£pa<; xa<; sauxfK jiap0evoxx; ovaac, omEacpa^EV, otcgx; pr|Ssi<; auxcov hoAepkx; Kupieuari, 
xaq 5e xcov aSsAcpcov xcov NucokAeoxk; yuvouicou; 7ipo£xp£V|/axo ps0’ ax>xrj<; eAeoOou xov 0avaxov 
... ol xou NucokAsotx; aSeAcpoi cruyKAsiaavxe:; xaq 0upa<; xf|v psv oiidav £V£7tpr|oav, sauxoix; 
8’ OOTEacpa^av. r| psv ouv xcov ev ndcpra PamAscov okia ... Kax£Ax)0r|. The version of Polyainos 
Stratagems 8.48 is better still, though longer. 

97 NPHP:73. 

98 So rightly NPHP:73-74. Contrast ExcCyp:187-188: “The Ptolemies kept possession of the island, 
the dethroned Cinyrads retained the priesthood”; similarly Mitford 1961a:137; Paphos: 239; 
Papantonio 2012:344. 
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the Ptolemaic court, including members of the royal family." But the Paphian 
cult itself was apparently governed by a “Leader of the Kinyradai” (ho arkhds ton 
Kinyradon ). This title is attested in an inscription from the reign of Ptolemy IV 
Philopator (221-205), recording the dedication of a statue of his daughter by a 
certain Demokrates son of Ptolemy. 100 Demokrates’ patronymic does not prove 
a direct Ptolemaic intervention in the priestly succession—the name became 
generally popular in this period—but it hardly suggests continuity of the royal 
line. Yet presumably the Leader of the Kinyradai did carry on at least some of 
the old king’s priestly duties. 101 These would have included extispicy (Tacitus) and 
probably incense offerings to the goddess. Hierogamic gestures, although depolit- 
icized, may well have continued at the level of agrarian magic and ritual poetics. 
Kinyras, through Aphrodite and his children (Adonis, Myrrha, et al.), could thus 
survive in some of his ancient roles. 

A Leader of the Kinyradai (or equivalent) must have continued to preside 
over the Paphian cult even after, in the reign of Ptolemy V Epiphanes (204-181), 
he was technically outranked by the military governor who henceforth added 
“High Priest of the Island” to his title. 102 The principal reason for this innova¬ 
tion, which mirrors a development in the contemporary Seleucid satrapies, was 
probably to increase tax revenues from the island’s temples, of which Old Paphos 
boasted the wealthiest. 103 This is also when New Paphos seems to emerge as the 
island’s administrative capital. 104 


99 For Cyprus under the Ptolemies, and the various data regarding Paphos, see HC:158-211 passim 
(especially 164-165, 167, 179-180); HI0P:2 et passim; also Paphos, 223-224; Mitford 1990:2178- 
2182; Papantonio 2012. 

100 Acppobixrp naqriav | AripoKpairp; flxo^Epaiou | 6 apxo<; xcov Kwupabcov | icai f| yuvr| Euviicri | xr|v 
sauxcov Ouyaxspa | Apicmov (“For Paphian Aphrodite; Ptolemaios’ son Demokrates, Leader of 
the Kinyradai, and his wife Eunike [sc. have dedicated this statue of] their daughter Aristion”): 
LBW 2798; HIOP 32; I.Paphos 66; cf. ExcCyp:249, 260. See also comments of Ribichini 1982:494; 
Paphos: 239; Masson 1986:455-456 (with a photograph of the stone in fig. l); Masson 1988b:64n8. 
Apxo<;, while virtually absent from prose, is epigraphically attested in various parts of the 
Greek world; although still unconfirmed in Linear B, it was evidently an ancient rival to the 
more familiar apxcov, and Masson inclines to see it as a genuine inheritance on Cyprus: Masson 
1986:455-456, expanding an earlier discussion in ICS:98; cf. HIOP:pl3. For a second example of 
apxo? from Paphos, see nl26. 

101 Cf. Hogarth 1889:3-4. 

102 The first of many attestations is an inscription (HIOP 40; I.Paphos 9), probably dating to 197 BCE, 
of Polykrates of Argos, son of Mnasiadas, who evidently became strategos on the accession of 
Epiphanes: noA,u[icxpdxr|<;... | 6 ox[paxr|y6<; Kai dpxispjsxx; xfjg vf|aox>. 

103 HIOP:40 suggests that Polykrates himself (above note) may have assumed the position of high 
priest in order to safeguard revenues for his young master against conflicting interests in the 
Egyptian court; cf. HC:175 (with further references in nl), 183-184,186. 

104 NPHP:121-122. 
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One of the first of these governor-priests was Ptolemy of Megalopolis, 
who had been a courtier of Ptolemy IV Philopator before assuming the Cypriot 
strategia under Epiphanes in 197. 105 To him we owe a brief but precious glimpse 
of the archaeological landscape of Old Paphos a century after the monarchy. 
He wrote an apparently muck-raking account of his former patron’s reign, of 
which only four fragments remain. By a lucky chance, one of these relates to 
Kinyras and the Kinyradai. The passage was tapped by Clement of Alexandria 
and Arnobius for tirades against pagan temples, which they interpreted euhem- 
eristically as tombs of bygone mortals now wrongly venerated. For both, 
Kinyras concludes a list of legendary figures believed to be interred in the 
temple precincts of major gods. 106 Kinyras was apparently unique, and so the 
more outrageous, for being buried with “his whole family—indeed his whole 
family line”; and Ptolemy guaranteed his information, according to Arnobius, 
“on the authority of letters” (litterarum auctoritate). What does this mean? One 
reasonably assumes that Ptolemy wrote about the Kinyradai after his appoint¬ 
ment to the governorship, in which case he could have made his “declaration” 
on the authority of his own eyes, rather than by appeal to some earlier historian 
or ethnographer. This strongly suggests that he referred to epigraphic evidence 
in the sanctuary itself, akin to the inscriptions discussed above. 107 And there 
must have been something that was displayed as the tomb of Kinyras himself. 108 
Since Clement and Arnobius cite their examples to illustrate customs of pagan 
worship, it should follow that Kinyras received such attentions at Paphos—that 
his sepulcher doubled as a kind of shrine within the temple precinct. When one 
considers that vestiges of Cypriot cult lingered on into the Medieval period 
at various ancient sites, 109 such activity is perfectly possible for Paphos in the 
second century BCE, when Ptolemy was writing—and even the second or third 
CE, with Clement. 110 

In the troubled reign of Euergetes II Physkon (146-116), the inscrip¬ 
tions attest what appears to be a new designation, “The Priests of Paphian 


105 Polybios 18.55.6-9, cf. 15.25.14-15. He succeeded Polykrates: HC:187. 

106 Ptolemy of Megalopolis FGH 161 F 1 = Clement of Alexandria Exhortation 3.45 (nxo^Epairx; 5e 
6 xob Ayr|adpxou ev xra a' xcov Jiepi xdv <DAo7taxopa ev n&cpcp 7eyei ev xcp xrj<; Acppo5ixr|<; iepco 
Kivupav xe icai xoi><; Kwupou dwcoyovou^ KeKr|5ei>a0ou, repeated verbatim by Eusebios Preparation 
for the Gospel 2.6.6) + the paraphrase of Arnobius Against the Pagans 6.6 ( Agesarchi Ptolemaeus de 
Philopatore quem edidit primo Cinyram regem Paphi cum familia omni sua, imo cum omni prosapia in 
Veneris templo situm esse lit(t)erarum auctoritate declarat). Cf. Pfister 1909-1912:303, 452-453. 

107 Presumably, Arnobius has used litterae to gloss ypappaxa in Ptolemy, in which case the plural can 
indicate multiple inscriptions. For this sense of ypappa, LSJ s.v., Il.d., and often epigraphically. 

108 Blinkenberg 1924:35; Heubner 1963-1982 2:35. 

109 See p563-564. 

110 Clement probably drew this and his other examples from a mythographic handbook. 
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Aphrodite.” 111 Yet this need not mean that Kinyradai had ceased to exist: the title 
may only be an umbrella term for several groups of cult functionaries, of whom 
the Kinyradai remained one. Alternatively, ‘Kinyradai’ itself may once have 
had this collective force, 112 but was phased out of official use for some reason. 
Perhaps the old royal connotations were now felt to be potentially subversive, 
at odds with the Ptolemaic ruler cult itself. 113 

When Ptolemy IX Soter II (Lathyros) established a quasi-independent 
kingdom on the island in 106/105, the old strategia became obsolete, and with it 
apparently the position of “High Priest of the Island.” 114 At Paphos a mantiarkhes 
is now twice attested: such an officer must have overseen divination, person¬ 
ally conducting it as the occasion demanded—for illustrious visitors like Titus, 
for instance—and was perhaps the equivalent of High Priest. 115 Whether he also 
counted himself a Kinyrad—as Tacitus would suggest—is unclear; if so, ‘Leader 
of the Kinyradai’ had presumably fallen out of formal use. 

On the death of Lathyros in 80, a bastard ascended the Cypriot throne; 
it was this Ptolemy who, when in 58 Cato the Younger offered him the high 
priesthood of Paphian Aphrodite if he would stand down, famously preferred 
suicide to demotion. This confirms that the temple then had its own high priest 
(whether mantiarkhes, hagetor, 116 or some other title), and shows that the posi¬ 
tion had maintained enough of its ancient regal prestige to be “the best equiva¬ 
lent for royal power which [Cato] could offer.” 117 

Under the Empire the title High Priest ( arkhiereus ) is definitely attested in 
212, and is probably to be restored in an inscription of the earlier first century 


111 Oi ispsE; xrjq naqhaq AcppoSixriq: HIOP 70 (ca. 142-131) = I.Paphos 19, etc. This is also when the 
strategos assumed the third title of ‘naval commander’ ( nauarkhos ), with the loss of Ptolemaic 
sea-power in the Aegean and the fleet’s consolidation on Cyprus (HC:197). 

112 One might seek such a generalizing sense in Hesykhios s.v. Ktvupddar ispsiq Acppodixrp; (perhaps 
a modernizing gloss reflecting oi iepetc; xrjc; nacpfac; ’Acppo5itr|c;, rather than a lexicographer’s 
vague stopgap). 

113 Note the BamLioxai (‘Celebrants of the King’) who are attested in the reign of Ptolemy IX (see 
p234). It may be relevant that Cyprus had already edged towards being a self-contained kingdom 
on several occasions around this time. See HC:193 and n3 for the disputed episode of Eupator 
(l52/l), son of Ptolemy VI Philometor; 196 for the two year ‘retreat’ of Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II 
and his family on the island (131/130-129). 

114 HC:198-202; HIOP:38-39. 

115 HIOP 103-104; I.Paphos 72-73; cf. Paphos: 244 (“a leader of the priests of Aphrodite”); Mitford 
1990:2180 and n20-21. 

116 Hesykhios’ definition of dyiixcop as “the priest in Cyprus who leads the offerings of Aphrodite” 
(6 xcov Acppodixrp; 0ur|Xcov fiyobpsvoi; ispsxx; sv Kxmpcp) finds epigraphic confirmation at Paphos 
ca. 105-188, and somewhat earlier at Amathous: see ExcCyp 105; HIOP 99 (fiyqxopeuKoxcov, line 
4); I.Paphos 79; cf. Blinkenberg 1924:33. 

117 Plutarch Cato the Younger 35; quotation Hogarth 1889:3-4 (closely followed by Frazer 1914 1:43); 
cf. Mitford 1990:2180; HC:204-208; Paphos: 157, 244. 
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CE. 118 This, with the contemporary testimony of Tacitus, shows that a contin¬ 
uous Kinyrad self-identity is not incompatible with periodic changes in official 
nomenclature. This is confirmed by the Kinyrarkhos (or Kinyrdrkhes ) who appears 
in a heavily damaged inscription from the reign of Antoninus Pius (138-161 
CE). 119 The title clearly recalls “Leader of the Kinyradai” from four centuries 
earlier—an “archaistic revival, perhaps merely honorific, of which the purpose 
eludes.” 120 

The temple hierarchy was clearly not immune to diachronic develop¬ 
ment, perhaps especially as to titulary. Whereas ‘Leader of the Kinyradai’ in 
a third-century BCE context may very well suggest the highest officer in the 
cult, apparently in Antonine times the Kinyrarkhos was distinct from the High 
Priest. 121 Presumably, then, the Kinyrarch led but one of the temple’s colleges, 
the activity of whose members is indicated by the root kinyr-. The implications 
of this must be pursued next. 

Sons of the Kinyra 

Although the precise relationship between the old kings and the Kinyradai who 
operated thereafter (under one name or another) is elusive, one important issue 
can be pinpointed. The titles “Leader of the Kinyradai” and Kinyrarkhos, along 
with Tacitus, show that the Kinyradai were not only a royal and/or priestly 
‘lineage going back to Kinyras’—a natural interpretation of the patronymic 
suffix 122 —but equally a coeval priestly cohort. For the monarchy one might try 
to harmonize these diachronic and synchronic senses by supposing that the 
larger royal family constituted the Kinyradai, from whose ranks the priesthood 
was drawn. This seems probable enough; but it does not completely account for 
the post-monarchic period with its interruption of the royal line. Nor is it cred¬ 
ible to divorce completely the synchronic and diachronic senses, assigning one 
kind of Kinyradai to each period. For even if one regards ‘Kinyradai’ per se as a 


118 Mitford 1990:2180-2181. 

119 The stone is now lost. See ExcCyp 101; SEG 40:1365 (cf. 1319); I.Paphos 181. This obscure inscrip¬ 
tion was ultimately interpreted as the dedication of a son to his Kinyrarch father by Mitford 
1990:2181n21, who would read: [odpxi£p£Uc;Acppo]5irr|c;| Aiovuao[5wpoc;vvxdv5£Tva] Aiovuaiou | 
Kwupap[xov, euepysiriv xox> 5f|]pou, (pAoxsipiou; | Kai (pi[itoaxopyia<; yapiv], xov 7iax£pa. For 
earlier alternatives, see ExcCyp:249; Mitford 1947:229nl21. Cf. HI0P:13; Masson 1986:455-456. 

120 Mitford 1990:2181-2182, who continues “but this text stands isolated in a period from which 
nothing else concerning the priesthood of Aphrodite survives.” Similarly, HIOP:13. 

121 Unless the two are mere incidental variants. 

122 Cf. I Pindar Pythian 2.27b: “This is the Kinyras, [sc. beginning] from whom the Kinyradai in 
Cyprus have dedicated themselves to the goddess” (6 5 e Kivupou; ovtoi; skmv, dtp’ ox> oi ev Kxmpra 
Kwupidai [sic] xrj 0£(p dviEpravxai). 
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titular contrivance of the Ptolemies, stressing the legitimacy of cult continuity 
despite the loss of monarchy, yet an analogous body of priests must already have 
existed, whose activity would have to be well described by the new label, if new 
it was. 

Fortunately, the word itself permits further inferences. As M. L. West pointed 
out, the Greek patronymic suffix can yield not only ‘Sons of Kinyras’ but ‘Sons of 
the Lyre’, corresponding exactly to the normal WS designation of professional 
‘guilds’, with their claims of common descent. 123 This interpretation is highly 
plausible within a larger NE context; recall the royally sponsored groups exam¬ 
ined in Part One (Ugarit, Bible) and the lyre-orchestras of the Cypro-Phoenician 
symposium bowls (Chapter ll). ‘Leader of the Kinyradai’ and ‘Kinyrarch’ would 
then simply designate the ranking kinyra -player of a larger college. Nor is this 
incompatible with the divination duties Tacitus attributes to the Kinyradai: the 
Biblical material, we have seen, attributes various ritual, ‘magical’ powers to the 
kinnor and its players, including forms of prophecy, which go well beyond the 
simply musical. This scenario would also explain how the Kinyradai continued 
so readily after the fall of Paphos, since they need never have been limited to the 
royal family. 

The paradox of Kinyradai as both ‘cultic lyrists’ and ‘royal dynasty 
descended from Kinyras’ may be neatly resolved by supposing that the kings 
of Paphos, in presiding over state rituals as “Priest of the Queen,” did so effec¬ 
tively as Leader of the Kinyradai (vel sim.). 124 This deduction is perfectly compat¬ 
ible with the conclusions reached in other chapters on different grounds—that 
Kinyras was a kind of royal performing role, and that kinyras itself means basi¬ 
cally ‘kinyra- player’. 125 It may be that a separate ‘lead kinyrist’ was already oper¬ 
ative in royal Paphos—a kind of Chief Singer as at Mari or under David—who 
oversaw the execution of practical liturgical matters, while the king, though 
active as high priest of the goddess—and so notional leader of her cult—did not 
trouble himself with the detailed management of the Kinyrad priests. 126 Still, 
the comparanda from Ugarit and Hattusha show that, while royal cult perfor¬ 
mances were essentially honorary, some real participation was necessary. And 

123 EFH:57. Cf. above pll5,155. 

124 As suggested by Ribichini 1982:494. 

125 See p380-383, 392-393, 432-436. 

126 An apxoQ ( a-ra-ko-se ) named Satrapas(?) has been found in a syllabic inscription of the later 
fourth century. Apparently a religious functionary within the court of Nikokles, he describes 
himself as “mouthpiece of the goddess” ( 6 [(p)qn]F 0 xeikn xaq Favd[o(o)a(;), and helped develop 
the oracular hypogeum to Apollo Hylates near Nea Paphos: Mitford 1960a; ICS 2-3; Masson 
1988b:64; NPHP:77-79, 113; DGAC:729-730 no. 2-3. Whether he was more or less equivalent to 
the later 6 apxoq xcov KwupaScov is impossible to say (but note the interesting speculations of 
Mitford 1960a:6; Cayla 2005:236). 
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since the Paphian king was himself of professed Kinyrad descent, he would 
necessarily act as the ‘Lead Kinyrad’ of his generation, whoever else may have 
conducted more quotidian tasks, musical or otherwise. 

The Kinyradai, considered diachronically as a royal dynasty, also recall 
the royal mortuary cult of Ugarit—where the king’s ancestors were divin¬ 
ized, and the kinnaru was apparently a symbolic marker of eternal, blessed 
kingship. One might therefore see the Paphian kings as somehow incarnating 
Kinyras in successive generations. 127 West’s view that Kinyras “is nothing but 
the mythical eponymous ancestor of the Kinyradai,” though right in one sense, 
does not account for the deep antiquity, and materiality, of Kinnaru and the 
Mesopotamian balang-gods. There are indeed clear examples of eponymous 
ancestors being secondarily derived from group names (Homer himself is now 
often suspected); but the opposite process, a group taking their name from an 
established figure, is equally well attested. 128 To be sure, a Divine Kinnaru must 
ultimately be a professional projection—an exaltation by hieratic lyre-players of 
their own religious authority, social status, and venerable tradition. But such a 
gesture, to account for Kinnaru at Ugarit, will antedate the Kinyradai of histor¬ 
ical Paphos by so many centuries that they themselves were perhaps unaware of 
Kinyras’ ‘artificial’ origin, regarding him in all sincerity as an ancient demigod 
priest-king whose duties to the goddess they perpetuated. Such a ‘dwindling’ 
may be paralleled by divine figures of Linear B reappearing as minor characters 
in Greek mythology (when not disappearing altogether). 129 Yet it does seems 
clear, from “Our Kenyristes Apollo” and the other evidence so far considered, 
that the lyric Kinyras remained rather numinous down to the Classical period, 
and even to the time of Tiberius. 

To conclude, we must seriously entertain the possibility that the Kinyradai 
of Paphos—as a royal lyric clan—go back in one form or another to the pre-Greek 


127 Cf. Cayla 2005:239: “le souverain kinyrade etait l’incarnation du paredre de la Souveraine, 
la Wanassa .” 

128 Thus, against the ‘lyric’ Eumolpos < Eumolpidai or Ametor < Ametoridai (see p234) one may 
place the Asklepiadai (the medical clan of Kos who made Asklepios their ancestor) and the 
Talthybiadai (heralds of Sparta, from Agamemnon’s herald: Herodotos 7.134; cf. Chaniotis 
1990:94-95). For Homer as a fictional eponym of the Homeridai, see inter al. Durante 1971-1974 
2:185-204. 

129 The goddess Ipemedeja, for instance, is known from a Pylian offerings tablet (PY Tn 316 = 
DMG:172), where she appears in company with Poseidon. In the post-palatial decline, she lost 
her privileges, whether suddenly or gradually—there is no cult attested for her in later historical 
sources—but lingered on in epic memory as Iphimedeia, the mother of Otos and Ephialtes by 
Poseidon (Homer Odyssey 11.305-308). See further Gerard-Rousseau 1968:116-118, with entries 
for other vanished palatial gods like Dopota, Tiriseroe, Manasa, and Dirimijo; cf. MgP:259; 
DMG:288; GR:43. 
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LBA. This idea, which will seem far-fetched when considering only the city’s few 
and relatively late historical inscriptions, becomes much more compelling once 
one’s horizons are expanded by the systematic considerations explored in this 
and previous chapters. After all, the goddess’s cult operated continuously across 
the LBA-IA transition, and must have been appropriately staffed throughout. 
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Kinyras At Pylos 

I MPORTANT EVIDENCE FOR A BA KlNYRAS comes from an unexpected 
quarter: Mycenaean Pylos. Although the texts present ‘Kinyras’ as a PN, not 
DN, the contexts are consistent with the attributes of the Kinyras. This material, 
I shall argue, indicates that by the thirteenth century Kinyras—as the Greeks 
would call him—had already outgrown his musical roots and begun to develop 
into the metamusical figure he was on historical Cyprus. 

Kinyras and the Priests 

The first attestation is in a tablet from the so-called Northeast Building (NEB), 
excavated in 1957 by M. Rawson and C. W. Blegen, and belonging to the final 
phase of the ‘Palace of Nestor’ at Pylos. Long interpreted as a workshop for 
chariots and leather goods, 1 recent reassessment of its tablets and the associ¬ 
ated small-finds has established the NEB’s broader function as a “storage facility 
and administrative clearinghouse that managed the collection and subsequent 
disbursal of livestock, various goods, raw materials, and groups of workers.” 2 
The NEB was home to as many as seven scribes who recorded its diverse trans¬ 
actions in semi-archival documents that were eventually transferred to the 
central Archives Complex (AC). 3 

The Qa series of tablets, recovered from the NEB, is the largest single group 
outside the AC itself. 4 The twenty-four single-line, leaf-shaped tablets associate 
various individuals with the distribution (or perhaps receipt 5 ) of from one to five 


1 Blegen et al. 1966 1:299-325; doxographic review in Bendall 2003, with references in 181nl. 

2 Hofstra 2000; Bendall 2003; Lupack 2008a: 467 (quotation), 471. 

3 Bendall 2003:197-203. For scribal administration at Pylos, and the interrelationship of the AC 
and other areas, see Palaima 1988:172-189; Palaima and Wright 1985. 

4 For the exact find-positions and contents of the NEB’s series (mostly from room 99), see Tegyey 
1984:68-75; Palaima 1988:79, 155 fig. 20, 213; Bendall 2003:198-199, 201-224. Two tablets (Qa 
1259, 1441) were found outside the NEB, presumably scattered during destruction of the site: 
Palaima 1988:79, 213; Melena 2000-2001:377. 

5 Cf. Bendall 2003:212-213. 
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units of an unknown commodity. 6 The latter is designated by the ideogram *189, 
consisting of *44 (KE) in a rectangular frame, probably giving the first syllable of 
the item’s name. This is most plausibly interpreted as some form of‘honor-gift’ 
(ke-ra, geras), but the material reality and occasion are both unknown. 7 A recent 
argument for the hides of sacrificial animals is attractive, but inconclusive. 8 The 
entries do not follow a single fixed formula, but exhibit at least four patterns. 9 
Because of this variability, some tablets elude definite interpretation when they 
contain words not otherwise known, and/or when a word can be interpreted as 
PN or title. 10 The following table is based upon the re-edition with new joins by J. 
Melena, towards his forthcoming corpus of the Pylos texts in The Palace of Nestor 
IV. 11 Omitting tablets too damaged to be illuminating, 12 I have arranged the 
entries first by formula, where clear, and then by amount of *189, both known 
and presumed by analogy; the righthand column transliterates and translates 
only PNs and descriptors (where possible). 13 ‘Kinyras’ comes at the end among 
the tablets of uncertain formula: 


6 Qa series: Blegen and Lang 1958:183-184, 190-191, pi. 46-47; PTT 1:221-222; Melena 2000- 
2001:380-384. Contextual discussions: Palmer 1963:371-373; Gerard-Rousseau 1968:34, 108,190; 
DMG:484-485 (with illustration of *189, also PTT 2:150); Chadwick 1975:450-451; PP 2:42, 54-55, 
94-95; Tegyey 1984:73; Palaima 1988:79-80; Killen 2000-2001; Bendall 2003:212-213; Lupack 
2007:57; Lupack 2008a:483-484; ISMP:139-140. 

7 Blegen and Lang 1958:191 initially suggested ‘hospitality gifts’ (ke-se-ne-wi-ja, xeineia ), but most 
of the recipients must have resided at or around Pylos itself, to judge from the general omission 
of TNs (PP 2:55); and the three who do bear TNs all resided within the kingdom, two in the Hither 
Province. Palmer 1963:371-373 thought of “some sacrificial substance,” comparing the appear¬ 
ance of KE in the Ma and Na tablets (cf. 300-313); Chadwick (DMG:484-485) suggested “some kind 
of textile (a ceremonial robe?).” 

8 See Melena 2000-2001:380-384, proceeding from PY Un 1482, concerned with leather products, 
in which the ideogram *189 is preceded by ke-ra-e- we; this he interprets as *gerahewes, a plural 
formed from geras with the agent-suffix -eus (i.e. ‘things bestowing honour’, vel sim.). But see the 
critique of Killen 2000-2001, who reinterprets as ‘horn-worker’, and would similarly connect KE 
with a derivative of keras, ‘horn’. 

9 For various attempts to establish categories: see Blegen and Lang 1958:191; Palmer 1963:372; 
DMG:485; Tegyey 1984:73; Palaima 1988:79; Melena 2000-2001:383nl6; Bendall 2003:212-213. 

10 Thus Qa 1294 and 1304 are often analyzed as PN + TN, but Melena 2000-2001:383nl6 rightly notes 
that Title + TN remains possible (but for pu-ti-ja in 1294, see below). Note that the third example 
of a TN (Qa 1290) is certainly Title + TN. 

11 Melena 2000-2001. 

12 Qa 1302, 1309, 1310, 1311, 1312, 1441. In Qa 1291, 1305, and 1306 a PN is likely, but no further 
context survives; for possible identifications, Melena 2000-2001:283; ISMP:192-193, 216, 
241-242,411. 

13 Transliteration of PNs follows ISMP, q.v. for references. 
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The Qa Series 





PN alone 





1297 

a-pi-a 2 -ro 


*189 

5 

Amphihalos 

1292 

]e-ke-ri-ja-wo 14 

*189 

2 

Enkherr’awon 

PN + Title 





1295 

qe-re-ma-o 

po-qa-te-u 

*189 

2 

K u elemahos the Diviner(?) 

1300 

i-]je-re-ja 


*189 

2 

... the Priestess: 

1303 

ke-i-ja 

i[-je-re-ja ] 

*189 

2 

Keheia the Priestess: 15 

1289 

ka-wa-ra 

i-je-re-ja 

*189 

[ 

Ka-wa-ra the Priestess 

1296 

a-o-ri-me-ne 

i-je-re-u 

*189 

[ 

Ahorimenes the Priest 

1298 

ne-qe-u 

e-da-e-u 

*189 

1 

Neik u heus the ‘Shriner’(?) 

1299 

ka-e-se-u 15 

po-ti-ni-ja-wi-jo 17 

*189 

1 

Kaheseus the Potnian 

1308 


]pa-ke-u 18 

*189 

1 

... the Sacrificer 

Title + TN 





1290 

i-je-re-u 

se-ri-no-wo-te 

[*189 

The Priest at Se-ri-no-wo 19 

PN + TN 






1294 

pu-ti-ja 

a-pu 2 -we 

*189 

1 

Pythia(s) at A-pu 20 

Uncertain Formula 





1304 

a-te-ra-wo 21 

ka-ra-do-ro 

[*189 


A-te-ra-wo at Kharadros 22 

1259 23 

de-ka-ta 

ri-ma 24 

*189 

1 

Deiktas(?) the rj-ma(7) 

1293 


]me-nu-a 2 

*189 

1 

See below 

1301 

ki-nu-ra 

me-nu-a 2 

*189 

[ 

See below 


14 Melena 2000-2001:283 includes this man among his ambiguous cases; but ISMP:243 and nl76 
convincingly identifies him with the well-known e-ke-ra 2 ~wo (see below). 

15 Or ‘Priestess from ke-e’: Chadwick 1975:450. See also PP 2:56; Tegyey 1984:73; Melena 2000- 
2001:283; ISMP:282 and n271. 

16 PN at Mycenae: MY Ge 602.4 (DMG:228, 485). 

17 The reading of PTT 1:221. Melena 2000-2001:383, without comment, gives po-ti-ni-ja-we-jo, the 
more usual alternative attested elsewhere (PP 2:124). 

18 Melena 2000-2001:383 considers this ambiguous between PN/Title. But it seems clear from the 
shape of the fragment that the original tablet extended far enough left that a lost PN must be 
supposed. Compare its hand-copy with, for instance, that of Qa 1300 (Blegen and Lang 1958, pi. 47). 

19 For this TN, Palmer 1963:372; DMG:149, 581; DM s.v. sa-ri-nu-wo-te. 

20 In the Hither Province: DM s.v. a-pu 2 ~de. 

21 Attested only here. Considered ambiguous by Melena 2000-2001:383nl6; taken as a PN by DMG:485; 
ISMP:216 and nl09 tentatively suggests a compound in -Axtoc; (making a PN much more likely). 

22 In the Hither Province: DM s.v. 

23 Joined with Xa 1335 (Hand 15, NEB): Melena 2000-2001:377. 

24 A hapax: for textual/interpretive issues, see Melena 2000-2001:377. 
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As a general principle, confidence in the identification of homonymous individ¬ 
uals depends upon their appearance in overlapping contexts. 25 Of the five PNs in 
the Qa series that are otherwise attested at Pylos, four—Amphihalos, Neik u heus, 
Enkherr’awon, and Pythias—can be securely identified with homonymous indi¬ 
viduals appearing, among a larger group of Pylian elite, in a cluster of prosopo- 
graphically interdependent texts concerned with (among other things) land- 
holding, payments or disbursements of gold, and positions of military authority 
(including the famous o-ka set, dealing with a ‘coast-guard’). 26 Neik u heus and 
Enkherr’awon in particular were major landholders, the latter possessing 
as much in the district of Pakijane as all other known tenants combined. 27 If 
Enkherr’awon was not the king ( wanax ) himself, as some hold, he was at least “a 
man of the highest rank in Pylian society.” 28 

Thus, despite some ambiguities, the Qa series clearly deals with “persons of 
consequence.” 29 Its aristocratic character is further revealed by the high concen¬ 
tration of religious personnel among its entries. Two priests (1290,1296) and two 
priestesses (1289, 1300) are itemized, with a third priestess plausibly restored 
(1303). Another figure is qualified as “Potnian” (Qa 1299, po-ti-ni-ja-wi-jo ), thus 
serving the goddess Potinija/Potnia (‘Queen/Lady’) in some capacity. 30 These 
figures support cultic interpretations of other entries. Some kind of divination- 
priest, oracle-singer, or ‘ritual purifier’ is probably meant by po-qa-te-u (1295). 31 
Neik u heus bears the title e-da-e-u both here (1298) and elsewhere; this has been 
interpreted as *hedaheus, ‘man of the abode (of the deity)’. 32 The broken ]pa-ke-u 
of Qa 1308 can be taken as sphageus , ‘sacrificial slaughterer’. 33 Pu-ti-ja (1294) 
too might be read as a cult-title ( Pythia ), 34 although this is more probably the 
same name and person attested elsewhere as a smith and military officer. 35 Still, 
the PN ‘Pythias’ may itself have carried cultic connotations: there are other 
examples of Mycenaeans whose names reflect their professions (see below). 


25 For the basic methodology and associated problems, PP 2:13,177-204 et passim; ISMP:31-72. 

26 PP 2:190-193; ISMP:117-124,139-140; cf. Franceschetti 2008b:314n27. 

27 At least 1,000 fig trees and 1,100 vines (Er 880): ISMP:319-320. 

28 Bendall 2003:212. As wanax: DMG:265,454; Chadwick 1975 (quotation 453); PP 2:150-155; Palaima 
1995b:134-135. Further bibliography on the controversy, Nakassis 2012:ln2; ISMP:244nl81. 

29 The elite nature of the series was soon appreciated: Palmer 1963:372; DMG:485 (quotation); 
Chadwick 1975:451. 

30 For the title, PP 2:125. 

31 DMG:485 (quotation), comparing cpoi(3a^ca (‘prophesy’) and suggesting *phoig"asteus, cf. 
Chadwick 1975:451; Melena 2000-2001:383nl6, follows suit with *phoibateus (i.e. *phoig u ateus), 
noting Hesykhios s.v. cpoipqteueiv- xpqapwSdv. 

32 DM s.v. e-da-e-u; Melena 2000-2001:383nl6. Other possibilities: PP 2:42. For this man’s other 
attestations (certain and possible), Lupack 2008b:77-78; ISMP:139, 319-320. 

33 Lupack 2008a:483. 

34 Melena 2000-2001:383nl6. 

35 Palmer 1963:372; ISMP:90,139-140, 355. 
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Enkherr’awon is implicated in other religious contexts elsewhere, contributing 
half the food for a feast of Poseidon, and allocated aromatics alongside deities 
and religious officials. 36 Moreover, the scribe who wrote all but three tablets of 
the Qa series (Hand 15) 37 also composed Un 219, a list of commodities assigned 
to various gods and religious functionaries. 38 It seems that this scribe’s special 
purview was “allocations to the religious sphere.” 39 It has been suggested 
indeed that the personnel of the Qa series be connected somehow with a 
cultic-industrial interpretation of the NEB itself as a shrine of Potnia Hippeia— 
a natural patroness for a complex whose concerns included chariot construc¬ 
tion and maintenance. 40 

Be this as it may, the Qa series itself is clearly connected with the cultic 
sphere. It is quite remarkable, therefore, to find the entry ki-nu-ra me-nu-a 2 in 
1301. Because me-nu-a 2 also appears in 1293, and there is no certain case of an 
individual appearing twice in the series, it is generally assumed that me-nu-a 2 
is a title, and that consequently ki-nu-ra should be read as a PN—Kinyras. 41 The 
PN interpretation is well supported by a second attestation of ki-nu-ra at Pylos, 
where it must indeed be a PN (see below). Moreover, another tablet containing 
entries in the form PN + title has me-nu-a 2 preceded by just enough space for the 
restoration of ki-nu-ra. 42 

Nevertheless, as with many other problems in Linear B texts, one must 
appreciate the provisional nature of this conclusion. First, it cannot be proven 
that the same person is not referred to in both Qa 1293 and 1301, since 


36 The texts are Un 718 and Un 219: DMG:282-283; Palmer 1963:259-260; PP 2:152-155; Chadwick 
1975:451-452; Nakassis 2012:15; ISMP:243. 

37 For the identifying characteristics of Hand 15 and 33, see PTT 2:14,16; Palaima 1988:79-80, 96. Qa 
1307, formerly assigned to Hand 33 who also wrote 1289, 1300, 1305 (PTT 1:222), has now been 
transferred to Hand 15 by Melena 2000-2001 on the basis of a new join. 

38 Un 219 (from the AC): Palmer 1963:259; its personnel: Olivier 1960:122-125. Connection with 
Hand 15/Qa series: Tegyey 1984:73; Palaima 1988:79nl06. 

39 Lupack 2008b:128n359. The second scribe (Hand 33), known only from this series, wrote 
Qa 1289 and 1300, the two that certainly mention priestesses; conceivably this scribe had a 
special connection to female cult personnel: Tegyey 1984:79; Palaima 1988:80; Franceschetti 
2008a:314n24. 

40 See Lupack 2008a and Lupack 2008b:120-129, building on suggestions of Tegyey 1984:75-79. The 
argument hinges on interpretation of An 1281, recording (in part) assignments of manpower for 
Potnia Hippeia; and the traditional identification of room 93 as a shrine. 

41 Blegen and Lang 1958:191; Gallavotti 1961:166-167; Morpurgo (Davies) 1963:148; DMG:485, 554; 
Chadwick 1975:451; Gallavotti 1976:56. 

42 Aq 218.14 (DMG:177): see Gallavotti 1961:167; PP 2:94-95, 193, noting that the restoration is 
supported by the appearance of ne-qe-u in Aq 64.14, which with Aq 218 constitutes a ‘diptych’ 
(DMG:422-424; ISMP:118) belonging in the text-cluster noted above (see n26). But this inter¬ 
pretation is complicated by other entries in the form PN + patronymic-genitive: Ruiperez 
1956:158-159. 
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double-records in small sets are not unparalleled. 43 Next, while Palmer’s under¬ 
standing of me-nu-a 2 as a TN is generally rejected, 44 its interpretation as a title 
still lacks decisive etymological support. The word, with its probable graphic 
variant me-nu-wa, 45 is often read as *Miny(h)as or *Miny(w)as with reference 
to the Minyans ( Minyai ), legendary inhabitants of Boeotian Orkhomenos; but 
their obscure mythology offers no clarification. 46 A proposed linguistic link with 
Minos is equally unilluminating. 47 More promising, given the other entries in 
the Qa series, is a connection with menyein, to ‘disclose what is secret, reveal’. 48 

But any interpretation of me-nu-a 2 as a title must still confront its unam¬ 
biguous use as a PN at Knossos, and perhaps Pylos itself. 49 While vacillation 
between PN and title is a known phenomenon, 50 this makes it equally possible 
in principle that ki-nu-ra, though a PN elsewhere at Pylos, could nevertheless 
be a title in Qa 1301. 51 And even if it is a PN in the Qa series, one would still need 
to contemplate its etymology, since the PN might in itself have professional 
implications. 


Naming Kinyras in Greek 

That the PN ‘Kinyras’ was already known in LBA Greece accords first with the 
divergent dialect forms of later sources. 52 The general agreement of the earliest 


43 PP 2:94-95. 

44 Palmer 1963:144, 372, on the parallel of pu-ti-ja a-pu-we in Qa 1294. 

45 See Ruijgh 1967:56, for phonological discussion. 

46 Gallavotti 1961:166-167; Ruijgh 1962:68; DMG:187, 485; Gallavotti 1976:56. Fluctuation of e/i is 
not uncommon in Mycenaean: see p206nl06. 

47 For these and other interpretations see the extensive bibliography in DM s.v. me-nu-a 2 and 
me-nu-wa. 

48 LSJ s.v. See Cataudella 1971:195-196, interpreting broadly as ‘judge’ (discussing An 724), with a 
secondary sacerdotal dimension implied in the Qa series. 

49 As PN at Knossos: KN Sc 238, V 60, Xd 7702; Ruijgh 1967:56 and n46; Olivier et al. 1973:122; DM 
s.v. me-nu-wa 2). Parallelism does suggest that in Aq 218.14 (DMG:177-178) me-nu-a 2 is a title 
(Ruijgh 1967:56 and n46, although here too Palmer 1963:144 saw a TN). Me-nu-wa in PY An 724.2 
(DMG:187, perhaps a list of exemptions from rowing service) is ambiguous, the analogous posi¬ 
tion in lines 5 and 7 being PN and title, respectively: Lejeune 1958:260nl4; MgP:82,172; DMG:485; 
Killen 2008:170-171. 

50 PP 2:209 and further below. 

51 Nor is it entirely certain that anything preceded ]me-nu-a 2 on Qa 1293: for shape of the tablet’s 
lefthand edge, compare (in Blegen and Lang 1958) Qa 1290, 1295, 1304, 1298; for spacing of 
single-word + quantity of *189, Qa 1292,1297. 

52 The Ionic nominative Kivupqc; is found in Homer (Iliad 11.20); Kivupaq should be shared by other 
dialects, and is so attested (cf. Eustathios on Iliad 11.20: 6 Kivupaq koivwc; fj AcopiKwq fj xa0’ 
"Opqpov ’IumKux; 6 Kivupqq). The Attic or Atticizing genitive Kivupou (Plutarch Moralia 310f, 
etc.) is also frequent, but Alkman has the Doric Kivupa (3.71 PMGF); this is also implied for the 
seventh-century Spartan Tyrtaios in Plato’s paraphrase (Leg. 660e) of fr. 12.6 IEG (= Stobaios 
Anthology 4.10.1), and should be restored in a fourth-century Paphian inscription (p41l). The 
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authorities also encourages us to ignore the other possible phonetic renderings 
of the Pylian evidence—namely /Kinnyras/, /Kinyras/, /Kinnyfas/— permitted 
by the ambiguities of Linear B, which distinguished neither vowel length nor 
double consonants. 53 

‘Kinyras’ is also consistent with Mycenaean name-forming patterns. 54 First, 
it joins the group of single-stem PNs that constitute seventy-five percent of 
those studied by 0. Landau. 55 Of these, names in -as are well represented at 3.7% 
of the total, ahead of many other suffixes (if well behind 6.4% in tas and 11.2% 
in -eus). 56 According to the scheme of A. Leukart, as originally connoted adher¬ 
ence to a social group; but already by the Mycenaean period it was rather more 
general, appearing with a variety of nominal and adjectival stems. 57 Leukart 
grouped ‘Kinyras’ with adjectival nicknames like E-ru-ta-ra (Erythras , ‘Ruddy’), 
seeing its root as kinyros (‘plaintive’) rather than kinyra (‘lyre’) on the grounds 
that the former is found already in Homer, while the latter is “a late-attested 
Semitic loan-word”; but oddly enough he was open to deriving from kinyra the 
later attested examples of‘Kinyras’ in the eastern Mediterranean. 58 

And yet—leaving aside the possible etymological relationship between 
kinyros and kinyra, 59 and the complication of supposing two independent 
etymologies for what is surely a single PN—we have seen that the supposed 
lateness of kinyra is illusory; it derives rather from an early culture-word, very 
probably established on LBA Cyprus in some pre-Greek form. 60 That kinyra was 
not commonplace in pre-Hellenistic Greek is no argument against its currency, 
or at least peripheral presence, in the Mycenaean world. Consider that phor- 
minx, the normal Homeric word for lyre, is unattested in Linear B; yet lyra, 


conventional Homeric/Ionic version of the Tyrtaios verses has the Ionic genitive Kivupeto, 
implying an earlier Kivupao in the Aeolic phase and so on back to the LBA (it is found as an 
archaism in Bion Lament for Adonis 91 and Nonnos Dionysiaka 13.451). 

53 While Kinnyras is indeed attested, this reflects the reintroduction of the original double-n by 
a Syrian or Levantine scribe for whom such forms as kinndr were still a living concern: see 
p214-215. 

54 The basic study is MgP; see also DMG:96-97; Bartonek 2003:399-418. 

55 MgP:239-243. 

56 MgP:240-241. 

57 Leukart 1994:147-157, 204-235. Note that Linear B does not represent terminal -s, so that in 
principle some names of this pattern may actually have ended in -a rather than -as (cf. MgP:242; 
DMG 1 :84, 93-94). But the assumption of first-declension nominative masculines in -as is justified 
by Myc. genitives in -do, which probably arose secondarily to disambiguate the new nominatives 
from earlier genitives in -as: DMG:400; Risch 1974. 

58 Leukart 1994:215 and n218. For the Cilician Kinyras, see p496-512. 

59 See pl88 andn7. 

60 See p272-276. 
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long considered a seventh-century novelty, 51 has now surfaced (indirectly) 
at Mycenaean Thebes. 62 So different lyre-names could easily have been used 
in different parts of the LBA Aegean, or side-by-side within different generic 
contexts. When this is combined with post-palatial disruptions, lexical discrep¬ 
ancies between LBA and later usage are only to be expected. 63 

There is no reason, therefore, not to place ‘Kinyras’ among the more 
numerous PNs in -as that contain nominal stems. 64 Ki-nu-ra would thus be ‘man 
of the kinyra’, equally intelligible as PN and/or title. This interpretation is well 
paralleled by other Mycenaean PNs. For the addition of -as to a concrete noun, 
compare for instance E-ke-a = *Enkhe(h)as, < enkhos, ‘spear’. 65 A still closer parallel 
is Ma-ke-ra = *Makellas , < makella (‘mattock’). 66 There are besides other PNs (of 
various formations) plausibly derived from musical instruments, including 
a-wo-ro (Aulon ) and ru-ro (Lyros ). 67 PNs from professions are also common, with 


61 Arkhilokhos 54.11, 93a,5 IEG; Alkman 140 PMGF (KepKoAupa); Sappho 44.33, 103.9, 208; Alkaios 
307c; Stesikhoros 278.2 PMGF; [Homer] Margites fr. 1.3 IEG; Homeric Hymn to Hermes 422. 

62 The new tablet is TH Av 106.7, where ru-ra-ta-e (‘two lyrists’) has been interpreted as the dual 
of a deverbative noun Aupacrdc; (< *Aupa^w, against the later Aupi^wAupiatrjc;—itself but 
slightly attested: Pliny Letters 9.17.3; Artemidoros Interpretation of Dreams 4.72); see Aravantinos 
1996; Younger 1998:18n42; Aravantinos et al. 2001:29-30,176-178; Aravantinos et al. 2002:82-83. 
Others opt for a denominative *Aupara<;: Melena 2001:30-31; Meier-Briigger 2006:115. 

63 For this general point, cf. Franklin 2011a; Franklin 2011b. It may even be that lyra, rightly 
regarded as a “technical loanword from the Mediterranean area” (Beekes 2009 s.v.), was itself 
cognate with kinyra— a regional transformation via some pre-Greek Aegean language, for 
instance Minoan. This was suggested by M. Schwartz (communication, April 2012). The question 
needs further investigation, but preliminarily several suggestive phenomena, seen by Beekes 
as betraying the influence of pre-Greek upon later ‘Greek’ words, may be noted: interchange of 
vv/vand AA/A (xviii §5.8); absence of velar in initial position (xxix §5.10); alternation of A/v (e.g. 
viipov/Aixpov, xviii §5.7a); possible lack of phonemic distinction in vowel length (xx, xxxii § 6 . 2 ); 
note also xxix §5.13, where possible “secondary developments either in Greek or perhaps already 
in the original language” include Kp- > p- (KpsAsOpov/psAaGpov). One hypothetical sequence: 
Can. *kinno/ur(a) > Eteocypriot and/or Aegean pre-Greek kin(n)yra (with loss of second-syllable 
length) > Aegean pre-Greek *knyra > *nyra > Myc./Gk. Aupa. 

64 Feukart 1994:210-213. 

65 KN V 831.1; MgP:46, 174, 209; Feukart 1994:210, with further examples 210-213. The PN 0-re-a 2 
(PY Ep 705) = ’Opc(h)a<;, < opoq, ‘mountain, hill’ (MgP:174, 209) is considered analogous to Kinyras 
by DGAC:355; but for Feukart 1994:205 the idea of place predominates in that word, constituting 
a transitional semantic stage between -as as connoting membership in a social group, and the 
more general constructions involving nominal and adjectival roots. 

66 KN V 831: MgP:235, 242; Feukart 1994:210. 

67 A-wo-ro: KN B 800.3, cf. Aulon in Pausanias 3.12.9. Ru-ro: PY Sn 64.4, cf. the obscure Fyros son of 
Aphrodite and the lyre-playing Ankhises ([Apollodoros] Library 3.12.2). Another possibility is 
tu-pa2-ni-ja-so (KN Db 1279, a shepherd) = *Tu(p) 7 taviaa(o)oq, < xuputavov, ‘frame-drum’ (well 
attested Semitic cognates include Ug. tp: cf. DUE s.v. which notes Heb. twp, Aram, twp, Arab, duff); 
but the name could be an ethnic (< Tu[p];iav£ou, in Triphylia, Peloponnese). For these PNs, see 
MgP:18, 236; further references in DM s.v. 
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some born by people working in the associated field. 68 Others reflect cult- 
activity. 69 These patterns all neatly converge in the PN ‘Kinyras’ as ‘kinyra- man’ 
or ‘kinyrist’. 70 

There are good ANE parallels for this interpretation. Sum. balag, equated 
with kinnarum at Ebla (ca. 2350), is found both as a PN-element and in the agent 
word balag.di. 71 We saw a PN built on Kin(n)ar[- at LBA Alalakh, and Hurro- 
Semitic agent-forms at both Alalakh and Hattusha. 72 These hybrids, inherently 
practical, reflect a living music-culture in diffusion, and generally support the 
idea that the Mycenaean world could constitute the western margin of Syro- 
Levantine lyre-culture—even if this was only secondarily or superficially 
through contact with Cyprus and Cypriots. 73 Ki-nu-ra as a title in Qa 1301 would 
establish a greater depth of exposure than as a PN; but with the hieratic context, 
a man called ‘Kinyras’ could still have executed a function akin to his name. 
Given Lupack’s hypothesis of a cultic-industrial character to the NEB and some 
direct involvement by the people of the Qa series, it is worth recalling the 
‘industrial’ contexts in which Mesopotamian lamentation-singing is attested. 74 

That ‘Kinyras’ conforms to Greek word-building rules need not exclude 
special Cypriot connotations. Besides the ethnic character of kinyra itself 
(Chapters 9-12), and that already for Homer ‘Kinyras’ and Cyprus were indis¬ 
solubly associated, 75 Kyprios ( ku-pi-ri-jo ) and *Alasios (a-ra-si-jo ) are well attested 
at Pylos and Knossos as PNs or as TN-adjectives describing the destination 
or origin of various commodities, with the contexts often relating to typical 


68 Examples from MgP:204-207 and 235-236 include several aptly named shepherds: Ko-ru-no (PY 
Cn 131.4, 719.9) = *Kopuvo<;, cf. Kopuvr|, ‘shepherd’s staff; Ke-to-ro (KN C 954.1) = *Kevxpo<;, cf. 
Ksvxpov, ‘goad’; also Ke-to (KN Da 1134) = *Kevxcop. Other PNs from professions are A-ko-ro-ta 
(KN Me 4459, MY Go 610+) = Aypoxrp;, ‘Hunter’ (or ‘Landowner’); Ta-mi-je-u (PY Jn 310.3, a smith) 
= *Tapi£i><;, cf. xapiou;, ‘dispenser’; A-ke-ro (PY Jo 438) = "Ayyekot;, ‘Messenger’ (cf. Plutarch Pyrrhos 
2). Further examples: PP 2:95 and n4, 208-210; Bartonek 2003:402-403. 

69 MgP:212-213: Tu-si-je-u (PY An 19.7, warrior) = *©ums'6<;, ‘Offerer’, < 0x>co, Sum:;; A-wa-ta (PY 
An 340) = *Appd-xa<;, ‘Priest’/‘Pray-er’, < apaopou; Ma-ti-jo (KN X 1024.1) = Mavxioi; (cf. Homer 
Odyssey 15.242). 

70 Cf. Franklin 2006a:47; Franceschetti 2008a:313-314, 316. 

71 Hartmann 1960:124; cf. p65-70. 

72 See p98. 

73 An instrument on a MM IIB prism-seal, variously interpreted as harp or lyre (Younger 1998:76 
cat. 56, pi. 23.4; Crowley 2013:221, E184a), has a flat base and curling arms, which might be taken 
to show Levantine morphological influence; but the earlier Cycladic harps seem more relevant 
(AGM:70-7l). One of the Minoan hieroglyphs (MM II-IIIA) rather more closely resembles a lyre 
of Levantine type (Olivier et al. 1996, sign no. 58 [#053.aB, 053.e]; Aign 1963:37 and 351; Younger 
1998:79-80, cat. 67, pi. 25.2a-b); but cf. SIAG:219n3. 

74 See p24, 30. 

75 Gallavotti 1976:56. 
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Cypriot industries. 75 One Kyprios at Pylos was a bronze-worker who received an 
allotment of the metal. 77 Another is associated with alum, a versatile mineral 
of which Cyprus was a source. 78 Other instances involve oil and perfumed-oil 
making, an important industry for both LBA Pylos and Cyprus (recall Alkman’s 
“moist charm of Kinyras”). 79 These words, which one way or another indicate 
significant commercial and cultural interactions with Cyprus, are Greek in 
formation with Cypriot and/or Cyprocentric roots. 

Kinyras the Shipwright 

The page-shaped Vn tablets are not a coherent ancient series, but a modern 
grouping of texts lacking any ideogram and written by a variety of hands; most 
come from Room 8 in the AC. 80 Vn 865 is a list of twelve PNs after the heading 
na-u-do-mo. 81 Line 7 contains ]nu-ra, the final two syllables of a trisyllabic PN. 
C. Gallavotti’s supplement ki-]nu-ra, Kinyras, is the only restoration possible 
from words/PNs otherwise attested in Linear B, 82 and is generally accepted. 83 

Was this Kinyras the same or a different man than the ki-nu-ra of Qa 
1301? Their identification finds no associative prosopographical support (that 
is, no other PN from Vn 865 reappears elsewhere alongside one from the Qa 
series). Evaluation of the alternative criterion— contextual overlap between Vn 
865 and the Qa tablets—depends upon understanding the heading na-u-do-mo. 
The underlying word is clearly *naudomos (see below). Given the list structure, 
it must be either nominative plural introducing the following PNs, or dative 
singular describing the person to whom the other men are somehow assigned. 
Since the latter are individually named—a sign of social prominence—one may 
safely conclude that this is a list of *naudomoi, not laborers assigned to one 
*naudomos 84 


76 See MgP:27, 219, 76, 227; Bubenik 1974; Gallavotti 1976 (comparing Kinyras on 56); Baurain 
1980b:303nl35; Shelmerdine 1985:49,137-138; Knapp 1985:238; Himmelhoch 1990-1991; Palaima 
1991:280-281, 290-295; Cline 1994:130; Nikoloudis 2008:48. That Cyprus should have been known 
by two names at once is not problematic: see Knapp in SHC 2:11-13. 

77 Jn 320.3. 

78 Un 443.1. 

79 See p330-332. Pylos’ perfume industry: Shelmerdine 1984; Shelmerdine 1985. 

80 PTT 1:257, 2:64; Palaima 1988:177-179, 217; ISMP:143. 

81 PTT 1:256. 

82 Judging from the indices of Lejeune 1964:31 and Olivier et al. 1973:296. 

83 Gallavotti 1961:166; Morpurgo (Davies) 1963:148; PP 1:68, 2:95; PTT 1:256 (the under-dots suggest 
that the editors reexamined the text in light of Gallavotti’s suggestion, but there is no comment 
in the apparatus); DMG:554; Gallavotti 1976:56; ISMP:139-140, 291 (restoration treated as 
certain). 

84 Palaima 1991:287-288 with contribution of R. Stieglitz. 
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As to the meaning of *naudomos, two views are viable on orthographical 
and morphological grounds: ‘(temple)-builder’ (cf. na[w]os ) and ‘shipbuilder’ 
(< naus). 85 The minority favoring ‘temple-builder’ has advanced good argu¬ 
ments and responses, but the majority analysis does seem clinched by two 
further texts. A second Pylian tablet attesting na-u-do-mo is one of a large group 
recording exemptions from payments of flax to the palace. 86 Such concessions 
were evidently granted to those whose professional activity was important 
to the state; others enjoying this flax exemption include hunters and bronze- 
workers, where one may think of nets/snares and undershirts for bronze corse¬ 
lets. 87 While builders might perhaps employ flax-products (textiles, cords), the 
large amounts involved—fifty units, the highest in the series—tally better with 
naval needs like sails and ropes (whether or not Pylos was in a state of emer¬ 
gency in the months before its destruction). 88 The tablet also contains the final 
syllable of a TN that permits restoration as ro-o]wa, the probable port of Pylos. 89 
Finally, in a damaged tablet from Knossos, na-u-do-mo appears with the word 
e-to-ro-qa-ta and the ideogram *181, which has the shape of a loop. 90 This is most 
convincingly interpreted as *entrok u atas and connected with several later Greek 
words from the same root referring to the ‘thongs’ through which oars passed 
(perhaps of flaxen rope at this time). 91 

We may conclude, therefore, that the Kinyras of Vn 865 is indeed a ship¬ 
wright. 92 There being thus no obvious contextual overlap with the Qa series, 


85 Shipbuilders: Palmer 1963:435; DMG:298; PP 2:100; Palaima 1991:287; further references in 
DM s.v., 1-2. Temple-builders: Petrusevski 1955:400; Stella 1958:50 and nll9; Stella 1965:97; 
Billigmeier and Dusing 1981:14 and nl4; DM s.v., 3. Montecchi 2011:172 objects on orthographical 
grounds, expecting rather *na-wo-do-mo; but Billigmeier and Dusing 1981:13-14 demonstrated 
the viability of an athematic form in nau-/nau-. Gallavotti 1976:56 allowed both possibilities. 

86 Na 568: DMG:298-299; PP 2:100; Palaima 1991:287-288 (quotation). The tablets of the N- series 
(Na, Ng, Nn: DMG:295-30l) are concerned with the ideogram SA, whose identification as some 
form of flax is guaranteed by Nn 228, which contains ri-no (Mvov) in its heading: Webster 1954:15; 
Robkin 1979:469. 

87 Na 248, 252: Webster 1954:15; Palaima 1991:287-288. 

88 Webster 1954:15; Palaima 1991:287-288. No emergency: Palaima 1995a. 

89 Palaima 1991:287-288; DM s.v. ro-o-wa. 

90 KNU 736.2. 

91 Palmer 1955:39; Heubeck 1958:121-122; Melena 1975:53-59; Palaima 1991:295-296; Montecchi 
2011:172. The parallels are Hesykhios s.v. EvxpoTOoaav svSfjaou and Evipomda;* xmodripaxa; 
xporcoq (already Homer), xporaoxfip and xpo7coco (LSJ s.v.). 

92 There remains the observation of Billigmeier and Dusing 1981:14 and nl4 that the name of one 
*naud6mos, sa-mu-ta-jo, is also found as a bronzesmith in Jn 389. The equation of these men is 
considered “tenuous” for lack of overlapping context by Nakassis (ISMP:372, accepting *nauddmoi 
as shipbuilders). But bronze-working could supply the necessary intersection, since ka-ko na-wi- 
jo (xatacoq *vapioq) in Jn 829 is better interpreted as ‘temple-bronze’ than ‘ship-bronze’ (Leukart 
1979; Hiller 1979; Billigmeier and Dusing 1981:14 and nl4); whether this relates to sacred metal¬ 
lurgy (Lupack 2008b:34-43 et passim) is another question. 
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Nakassis considered the basis for interpreting ki-nu-ra in Qa 1301 and Vn 865 
as merely “tenuous.” 93 Of course an individual might indeed be involved in two 
different spheres. 94 


A Kinyras Complex 

When Kinnaru of Ugarit came to light, the Kinyras(es) of Pylos attracted 
renewed attention, with several scholars supporting the derivation both of the 
Pylian PNs and the mythological Kinyras from the root knr. 95 But the real ques¬ 
tion here has hardly been recognized: what is the precise relationship between 
the Kinyras of myth and the homonymous Pylian(s)? 

C. Baurain rejected the idea of a ‘real’ god Kinnaru as “fort excessif.” 96 
Hence, while admitting that the Myc. PN was very probably derived from knr, 
Baurain denied that the mythological Kinyras grew from a hieratic musical seed. 
That ki-nu-ra appeared in the priestly Qa series was rendered insignificant, he 
argued, by Kinyras the shipwright (“une mise en garde contre des implications 
religieuses trop precises”). 97 On this view, the Kinyras of myth, while his name 
did indeed mean ‘kinyra- man’, simply possessed an ordinary Mycenaean PN like 
many other heroes. 98 Consequently, his priestly dimension would have to be a 
special Cypriot innovation, specifically of Paphos and the Kinyrad dynasty. But 
this idea is now fatally undermined by the extra-Paphian evidence for hieratic 
lyre-culture on the island and its culmination in “Our Kenyristes Apollo.” 

One might try to compromise with Baurain by admitting that a person 
named (or entitled) ‘kinyra- man’ would find a natural place among the Pylian 
priests without any necessary reference to the mythological Kinyras; the latter 
would then bear this same, ‘ordinary’ Mycenaean PN because it best described 
the divine, lyre-playing figure whom Aegean Greeks found ensconced on the 
island in (and before) the twelfth century. And what better place than Cyprus for 
a Mycenaean usage to persist? Such a survival would be all the more probable 
if kinyra was itself modeled on an originally Cypriot adaptation of a Canaanite 


93 ISMP:139-140, 291. 

94 And Nakassis himself seems to identify the two Kinyrases after all at ISMP:140. 

95 Astour 1965:139n5 (approved in Hemmerdinger’s review, REG 81 [l968]:216); Kapera 1971:139; 
Baurain 1980b:305-306. 

96 Baurain 1980b:305; cf. Gese et al. 1970:169; contrast Kapera 1971:138-139. 

97 Baurain 1980b:305-306, “Au vu de PY Vn 865, cette possibility devient caduque ... Il faut done 
admettre que ... Ktvupaq etait un anthroponyme connu a Pylos et que son attribution ne parais- 
sait pas liee a des considerations religieuses.” 

98 For parallels, see MgP:262-267; DMG:103-105. 
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form, as I have argued." But then the specter of the Kinyras would rise again, 
given the early attestation of Kinnaru at Ugarit. 

Moreover, while Baurain would use the shipbuilding Kinyras to discredit 
a connection between the mythical Kinyras and ki-nu-ra in Qa 1301, we must 
remember that the Cypriot king was himself associated with maritime matters. 
As Baurain himself conceded in a footnote, referring to the terracotta fleet, 
“nous ne pouvons nier que Kinyras est aussi lie a une etrange historie de 
bateaux.” 100 But this is a serious understatement, for Kinyras’ naval persona was 
as well developed as the priestly/mantic/musical (see Chapter 13). So Vn 865 
cannot be used to eliminate the mythical Kinyras from discussion of the Pylian 
evidence. 

We must therefore seriously consider whether the Pylian Kinyrases have as 
their namesake the Kinyras—a Divine Lyre who, having acquired secondary, 
metamusical attributes hy the thirteenth century, was lending his name to ordi¬ 
nary mortals (and their children), especially those with appropriate profes¬ 
sional interests. This question must be asked whether we are dealing with one 
or two separate names at Pylos—and for that matter whether the ki-nu-ra of 
Vn 865 was shipwright or temple-builder, since the latter was yet another role 
played by Kinyras. 101 

Contemplating this possibility raises further onomastic issues. While 
theophoric PNs are not especially common in the Mycenaean world, we do find 
De-wi-jo (< Zeus, gen. Diwos ), A-pa-i-ti-jo (< Haphaistos ), A-re-i-jo (< Ares?), and 
several others. 102 These are typically adjectival constructions, but the quasi¬ 
agent formation proposed for Kinyras may be compared with Di-wi-je-u (= Dieus, 
< Zeus). 103 The attested Mycenaean theophorics are mostly single-stemmed—as 
would be Kinyras—rather than compounds roughly comparable to the familiar 
Semitic ‘sentence-names’. In at least three cases (all soldiers), the individual’s 
profession is relevant to the god whose name he bears (Zeus, Enyalios). 104 

So a theophoric etymology for Kinyras is paralleled from within Linear 
B. Yet if the underlying divine-element ( knr) was indeed of Cypriot, and ulti¬ 
mately Syro-Levantine, extraction, we should not restrict our view to Mycenaean 
onomastics. After all, non-Greek PNs, born by resident foreigners or fashionable 


99 See p55-57,195-196, 272-276. 

100 Baurain 1980b:306nl50. 

101 See p363. 

102 PY An 519.10, KN L 588.1, PY An 656.6. See further MgP:211-212. 

103 PY An 656.9. 

104 De-wi-jo (PY An 519.10); Di-wi-je-u (PY An 656.9, a hequetas or military ‘follower’); E-no-wa-ro (Py 
An 654.14) = *Enyalos, cf. E-nu-wa-ri-jo (KN V 52.2), ’EvuaVo? (later an epithet of Ares: Homer Iliad 
17.211, etc.). See MgP:211-212. 
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in the Aegean, are not uncommon in Linear B, and clearly attest the multicultural 
nature of the Mycenaean world. 105 These include, besides the pre-Greek Aegean 
PNs one expects, a fair few paralleled in Hittite sources and by Hurrian PNs 
from Alalakh. 106 The latter are especially suggestive: besides the aforementioned 
PN with the root kin(n)ar- from that city, a number of resident Alashiyans are 
attested at Alalakh in the eighteenth and fifteenth centuries. 107 One Alashiyan 
from Alalakh bears the single-stem name A-la-si-ia, confirming that Mycenaean 
A-ra-si-jo is a genuine Cyprocentric PN, not just a Hellenocentric ethnic nick¬ 
name. 108 Hurrian PNs are the most numerous after Semitic in the diverse 
Alashiyan onomasticon (compiled from, besides the Alalakh texts, Ugaritian, 
Hittite, and Egyptian sources). 109 Nor is it unlikely on general grounds that at 
least some Cypro-Minoan tablets record a Hurrian dialect. 110 

The Alashiyan PNs equally include Anatolian, Egyptian, and other uniden¬ 
tifiable (presumably indigenous) specimens. Despite divergent interpretations 
of specific PNs and the often loose relationship between a PN’s linguistic affilia¬ 
tion and the ethnic identity of its bearer, Alashiya was clearly as multicultural as 
Ugarit and Alalakh, and of a quite similar mixture. 111 The proposed LBA deriva¬ 
tion of kinyra /Kinyras from (ultimately) a Canaanite dialect finds circumstantial 
support in six or seven Canaanite PNs, both single-stemmed and theophoric- 
sentences, in the Alashiya texts. There was also one or more Canaanite-speakers 
among the scribes who produced those from Amarna, 112 while the cunei¬ 
form sign-shapes in the new Alashiya texts from Ugarit seem to show Tyrian 
influence. 113 


105 Nikoloudis 2008. 

106 See MgP:268-273. 

107 Alashiyans at Alalakh: SHC 2 no. 10-13; PPC:318-319. For the PN, see p98. A remarkable 
toponymic legend, surviving into the Hellenistic period, recalled how a king ‘Kasos’ (Mount 
Kasios) married a Cypriot princess called Kittia (Kition) or Amyke (the Amuq), who brought a 
Cypriot entourage with her to Syria: Pausanias of Damascus FHG 4:469 fr. 4. See Movers 1841- 
1856:205-206; HC:32. 

108 AT 385.2; Astour 1964:242. 

109 Alashiyan PNs: Astour 1964 (cf. Astour 1965:139n5, 51nl); Carruba 1968:25-29; Knapp 1979:257- 
265; Knapp 1983:40; SHC 2:7-8; PPC:318-323. The probably Indo-Iranian E-su-wa-ra of RS 20.19 
may be included among the Hurrian PNs for cultural reasons, such names being famously born 
by the Mitannian kings. 

110 Masson 1974:47-55; Faucounau 1994; for an agnostic critique of these and other proposed deci¬ 
pherments, Knapp and Marchant 1982; PPC:322; Steele 2013:9-97. The same proposal has been 
made for the later Eteocypriot tablets from Amathous and elsewhere: see p349n66. 

111 Cf. Knapp 1983:40. 

112 Cochavi-Rainey 2003:2-3,118-119; PPC:322. 

113 Malbran-Labat 1999:121,123. 
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We must also cast a glance at Ugarit. Canaanite PNs are found here too, 
north of the Canaanite dialect zone proper. 114 Alashiyans resident in Ugarit 
are also well attested. 115 Nor is the use of occupational designations (naturally 
single-stemmed) uncommon in Ugaritic PNs; especially suggestive are the PNs 
‘Singer’ (sr) and ‘Priest’ ( khn , kmry). 116 Also important are several theophoric PNs 
incorporating the craftsman god Kothar, one of which is professionally relevant 
( ksrmlk , ‘Kothar-is-king’, a silversmith). 117 The simple form is also attested as a 
PN, from an Amorite king Kwsr in the Execration Texts (ca. 1900) of MK Egypt, 
to ‘Khauthar’ in a third-century CE tombstone from Hama, an Aramaean area 
of Syria. 118 The special significance of these Kothar-PNs will emerge in the next 
chapter, when we study that god’s coalescence with Kinyras. 

The foregoing catalogue, though somewhat scattershot, shows that a PN 
like ‘Kinyras’, in some pre-Greek prototype, is perfectly conceivable on pre- 
Greek Cyprus. 

I find, therefore, that the Kinyras(es) of Pylos are best explained on the hypoth¬ 
esis that Kinyras already existed as a complex, metamusical figure on Cyprus by 
the thirteenth century. I have already sketched the cultural conditions under 
which such an expansion of a Divine Lyre’s powers could have occurred, and 
suggested that just such a development underlies the contemporary Kourion 
stands, where monarchy, music, metals, and other elite symbols are brought 
together in coherent, ‘significant’ compositions. 119 These conclusions about the 
Mycenaean evidence are not so alarming when it is seen within a larger Cypro- 
Near Eastern framework. After all, Kinnaru probably had a substantial prehis¬ 
tory to find himself in the pantheon of thirteenth-century Ugarit. Despite the 
deep antiquity these hypotheses entail, the chronological pieces of the puzzle 
actually fit together very well. 


114 See p55. 

115 Resident Alashiyans at Ugarit: SHC 2:36-40; PPC:319; McGeough and Smith 2011:38-40 (the 
census text RS 11.857 = KTU/CAT 4.102, listing thirty households). 

116 Astour 1964:245; Grondahl 1967:28-29. 

117 Ksrmlk (RS 19.16, 32 [PRU 5 no. ll]) is the Alckadianized form of ktrmlk, also attested. The other 
names are ku-sar-a-bi (‘Kothar-is-my-father’), abdi-ku-sa-ri and ‘bdktr (‘Servant of Kothar’), and 
bin-ku-sa-ri (‘Son of Kothar’). See with references Grondahl 1967:79, 84, 152; Kinlaw 1967:299; 
KwH:62-63 and 131n70-71. 

118 See pl67nl00, 443n2. 

119 See p383-392. 
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T his CHAPTER CONFRONTS the ISSUE of Kinyras’ extra-musical qualities, 
which he regularly assumed on Cyprus, and which already seem to inform 
the Kinyras(es) of Pylos and the Kourion stands, both in the thirteenth century. I 
refine and develop the position, taken by J. P. Brown and others, that Kinyras was 
productively implicated in a syncretic relationship with the WS craftsman god 
Kothar. 1 1 argue that on some parts of the mainland, the Divine Knr was some¬ 
times absorbed by Kothar. On Cyprus, however, Kothar was himself absorbed by 
Kinyras. I reserve for separate discussion in Chapter 19 the traditions allying 
both Kinyras and ‘Kauthar’ to Byblos. 

Kothar and Kinnaru 

We encountered Kothar at Ugarit as a beneficiary of state sacrifice, the armorer 
of Baal, and maker of Aqhat’s marvelous bow. 2 He also appeared in the Rap’iu 


1 For Kothar generally, Albright 1940:296-297; Gaster 1961:161-163; YGC:135-137; Gese et al. 
1970:147-148 et passim; Xella 1976; KwH; Morris 1992:79-100 et passim; Morris 1998; DDD 
col. 913-915 (Pardee). 

2 ‘Kothar’ will refer both to the god as a wider Syro-Levantine figure and to his specific mani¬ 
festation at Ugarit (context should make the difference clear); for the form, see nl2.1 reserve 
‘Khousor’ (Gk. Xouocbp) for the complex Phoenician culture-hero presented by Philo of Byblos 
(see p445-452), probably with special Byblian associations. ‘Kauthar’ will apply to the cognate 
figure in ps.-Meliton (Chapter 19). Note that the vocalization of Ug. ktr as Kotharu (/ kodaru /), 
which entails taking Arabic *kawtar as cognate (KwH:51-80), is not always accepted; Huehnergard 
2008:141 considers it “by no means certain,” noting that otherwise the Ugarit-Aklcadian ku-sar-ru 
(RS 20.123+ = Nougayrol 1968:248 (no. 137 IVa.19) will equally permit /kudaru/ or /kudaru/. Yet 
the latter form is in any case ruled out by Philo’s Xoixjcbp (see nl2 below), which establishes 
the long quantity of the first syllable. And the Greek spelling XAY0AP in a third-century CE 
tombstone from Hama, Syria (Lassus 1935:33 no. 14), an Aramaean area, definitely favors the 
Arabic form’s relevance to the reconstruction (as realized already by Albright 1938:593; cf. 
Brown 1965:199; KwH:77; S. Weninger, communication, May 2012); for the old diphthongal value 
is clearly indicated by Greek an, itself still diphthongal at this time (Allen 1987:79-80). It may 
still be, however, that at Ugarit ku-sar-ru does reflect something closer to /kudaru/ than /kodaru/ 
(cf. p273-274). 
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text (RS 24.252.2-5), where the eponymous ‘king of eternity’ either sang, or was 
celebrated, 

With kinnaru and pipes, 

With drum and cymbals, 

With ivory clappers, 3 

With the goodly companions of Kothar. 4 


The parallelistic structure of the overall passage is clearly indicated by the 
repeated conjunction ( b , ‘with’). 5 6 Hence, the expression translated here as 
‘goodly companions’, whatever its exact meaning, must belong to the musical 
atmosphere, and so most plausibly designates the ensemble as a whole. 5 This 
may imply some personification of the instruments, so that it is actually 
Kinnaru, in the first position, who leads the group, just as Ningirsu’s balang-god 
presided over his temple-orchestra. 7 Consider too that only the instruments are 
named, not players; and yet players are needed if the instruments are to sound. 
This ambiguity is just what we have seen with the divinized instruments of 
Mesopotamia. If this interpretation is right, it would be welcome evidence that 
Kinnaru could indeed feature in (para)mythological contexts—something one 
expects on the basis of the Sumerian and Syro-Hurrian treatment of divinized 
cult-objects on the one hand, and Kinyras’ numerous appearances in Cypriot 
and Greek mythology on the other. 8 

In any case, the kinnaru and other instruments are apparently somehow 
subordinated to Kothar. Various cultic nuances may escape us, but one likely 
explanation is ready to hand: they were created by the divine craftsman. 
Recall that Kothar also made magical weapons for Baal, endowing them with 
proper names through a special ritual. 9 Nor is this idea incompatible with 
M. S. Smith’s interpretation as ‘the goodly ones bound/enchanted by Kothar’, 
detecting connotations of‘magical binding’ in hbr (traditionally “companions”), 

3 For this interpretive issue, see pl35nl40. 

4 See pl35, with text and comments. 

5 Good 1991:156-157; Clemens 1993:73. 

6 For those who interpret line three as referring not to another instrument but to cult-dancers 
(see pl35nl40), the “goodly companions of Kothar” will follow suit by parallelism: cf. Clemens 
1993:73n57: “pair of instruments (x2); personal participant (x2).” Yet even this line of thinking 
is not incompatible with a musical Kothar, since both instruments and ‘Kothar-dancers’ would 
obviously comprise an integrated performance. 

7 N. Wyatt (DDD col. 912) seems to envisage such a possibility, citing the passage in connection 
with Psalms 57:8-9 (cf. pl64) as evidence of “an older usage when minor gods of the pantheon 
were called upon to glorify their overlord.” 

8 Cf. p6-7, 25-33, 103,122-123. 

9 See pl22. 
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since in Mesopotamia definite ritual procedures governed the construction 
of cult-objects, their investment with divinity, and their dedication to sacred 
service. 10 

RS 24.252 is the one Ugaritic text that seems to attest a significant connec¬ 
tion between Kothar and music. 11 Yet the kinnaru’s divinization in that city surely 
means that Kothar was not the only or primary musical god there, despite the 
lack of unambiguous evidence for a personified treatment of Kinnaru. 

Philo of Byblos: Khousor and His Retiring Twin 

When Kothar was discovered in the Ugaritian texts, he was soon recognized as the 
ancestor, and helped clarify the early nature, of the Khousor who is mentioned 
by two late Phoenician authors surviving only in fragments—Mokhos of Sidon 
and Philo of Byblos. 12 

For Mokhos, reinterpreting his cosmogonic traditions under the stimulus 
of Hellenistic philosophy, Khousoros (sic) was “the first opener” and “the power 
of mind, since it first distinguishes indistinct nature.” 13 He enjoys a very exalted 
position as son of “Oulomos, the God who has been Thought.” ‘Oulomos’ is 
related to Heb. ‘oldm (‘Everlasting’), an epithet of Yahweh, with an Ug. cognate 
used of El. 14 


10 See p23-25. 

11 Support for a musical Kothar has also been sought from the Kotharat, the seven ‘skillful’ 
goddesses who preside over marriage and conception rituals, arguably as songstresses (Margalit 
1972). But this still would not guarantee a musical sense for Kothar himself, as one can suppose 
independent semantic developments of Vktr. Dahood 1963 argued well for an allusion to Kothar 
in Ezekiel 33:32, so that “you are like a singer of love-songs” becomes “skillful with reed-pipes” 
(“a Kothar on the pipes”?); cf. Cooper 1981:386. 

12 The ‘Greek’ orthography (Xonacbp) reflects normal Phoenician phonetic developments. The 
long b of Kothar resulted from the monophthongization of P-S aw (see n2), and then under¬ 
went further development to u, whence it is represented by Gk. ou (since u/u, having narrowed 
to /«/ or /it/ by the later fifth century, was no longer appropriate: see pl96). As to the final 
syllable, after the loss of final short vowels in Phoenician, accented a was lengthened to a 
and then to b (by the same process which had produced the Canaanite Shift of a > 5 in the 
second millennium, still exerting its influence: Harris 1936:25 §8, 34-35 §11; Harris 1939:59- 
60; SL §21.13, 25.6). The stages of development are thus *Kawtaru > *Kdtaru > *Ku/osar > *Ku/ 
osar > *Kusor > ‘Gk.’ Xouarap (cf. KwH:79-80). Initial k- can be represented by Greek x from the 
Hellenistic period. 

13 Mokhos of Sidon (Tyre? cf. Baumgarten 1981:148n33) FGH 784 F 4, preserved by Damaskios, 
a Syrian Neo-Platonist of the fifth-sixth century: Xouacopov avoiyea Jtpcoxov ... xf|v vor|xf|v 
Suvapiv axe 7tpcbxr|v biaKpivaaav xqv abiatcpixov cpumv, On First Principles 125c (1.323 Ruelle); also 
in Attridge and Oden 1981:102-103. See generally Barr 1974:47-49 (undermining the equation of 
Khousor-'Opener’ and Ptah advanced by Hoffman 1896:253-254 and YGC:193-196). 

14 Ou^copoq 6 voqxoq 0e6q. See Cross 1973:18; Attridge and Oden 1981:104n7; Barr 1974:48-49). 
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The account by Philo of Byblos (ca. 100 CE)—partially preserved by Eusebios 
(ca. 260-339), bishop of Caesarea—is comparatively conservative, and so 
more informative about the traditional attributes of Kothar/Khousor. 15 Philo 
collected and combined material from the several Phoenician cities, and it is 
often not clear, no doubt intentionally, where a given tradition originates. 16 
The relevant passage is part of a long genealogy of culture heroes who map the 
perceived course of civilization, beginning with a mythical foundation of Tyre, 
but wending its way towards a vaguely Byblian conclusion. It is difficult to know, 
therefore, whether Philo’s Khousor stems from one or the other city, or is more 
generally representative of Phoenicia. 17 

Khousor appears after the invention of huts, skins for clothing, the taming 
of fire, the first maritime adventure (on a log), and mastery of hunting and 
fishing: 

And from them [sc. Hunter and Fisher] were born two brothers, the 
discoverers of iron and how to work it, of whom the one ( thateron ), called 
Khousor, cultivated the verbal arts ( logous ) and incantations ( epoidas ) 
and divination ( manteias ). And this one is known as Hephaistos, though 
he also discovered fishhook, bait, fishing-line, and raft, and was first of 
all men to sail. Because of this they revered him even as a god after his 
death; and he was also called Zeus Meilikhios. And some say that his 
brother 18 had the idea of walls made from bricks. 19 


15 For the character of Philo’s work and sources, see pl23. 

16 See Philo of Byblos FGH 790 F 1 (2l); cf. Lokkegaard 1954:53. 

17 But see p472. Note that Philo’s later treatment of Sydyk and Misor and their children appears to 
double some of his Khousor material: see p510-511. 

18 We must follow Clemen 1939:50 (so tacitly Brown 1965:203; Baumgarten 1981:169) in emending 
to the singular (xoxx; a5stapox><; > xov a5stap6v: see text in next note). The phrase Gaxspov xov 
XoiKJcbp clearly implies a pair of brothers and that a second will indeed be discussed, as is the 
case throughout the larger narrative; the traditional plural reading would require us to suppose 
three (or more) brothers, of whom only Khousor is named. The corruption may have arisen from 
the following accusative plural xoixonq, with the glossing of Khousor as both Hephaistos and Zeus 
Meilikhios in the relatively long intervening stretch making a careless scribe lose track of broth¬ 
erly pairs (A’s reading oruxccrv, “their brothers,” will have followed suit). Just possibly Khousor’s 
brother was in fact named, but has fallen from the text, through cavalier abstraction by Eusebios 
or in transmission; but the text reads smoothly. Some would connect Khousor’s anonymous 
brother with the ‘Craftsman’ (Texvixrp;) who comes soon afterwards (Clapham 1969:108); but this 
figure has a named brother of his own (rffivoq AuxoxQcov). Tsxvixrp; may however be a doublet 
of Kothar deriving from Philo’s conflation of regional Phoenician variants (Attridge and Oden 
1981:84n70). 

19 Philo of Byblos FGH 790 F 2 (ll) = Eusebios Preparation for the Gospel 1.10.11-12: Aypsa Kai AHsa... 
si; cbv ysvsa0ai 5uo aSe^cpouq oi5f|pou supsxdq taxi xfjq xoikou spyacnaq, (bv Gaxspov xov Xouacbp 
Xoyovi; aaicfjaou icai EramSdi; icai pavxsiaq. Hvou 5s xoiixov xov "Hcpouaxov, supstv 5s Kai ayiaaxpov 
Kai 5e^sap Kai oppiav Kai a/sbiav, rcpraxov xs 7idvxcov dvBpccmcov 7cAsi)aai. 5io Kai cbq 0sov auxov 
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As Hoffman first pointed out in 1896, this dossier overlaps strikingly with 
what is credited to Kinyras. 20 Another vital sympathy, he emphasized, is that 
Kinyras is father of Adonis, a role played by Kauthar in ps.-Meliton (see Chapter 
19). Brown was able to expand the comparison on the basis of Kothar’s profile 
in the Ugaritian texts. 21 Following Hoffman and Brown, I assembled further 
evidence in Chapter 13 for Kinyras’ nonmusical attributes, three broad areas 
of which, we now see, are closely paralleled by Philo’s Khousor: Kinyras discov¬ 
ered metals and metallurgical tools, promoted seafaring, and invented roof- 
and/or wall-tiles. I may now add several further comparisons. Kothar too—the 
Ugaritian god, that is, versus Philo’s Khousor—had a maritime dimension, as a 
kind of divine steersman or protector of sailors invoked in a poem of the Baal 
Cycle; 22 and indirectly through his overseas home on Crete in Ugaritian epic, 
symbolizing maritime palatial trade networks in daedalic luxury items and 
technologies. 23 Kothar was, like Kinyras, a builder, constructing palaces for Baal 
and other gods—Kinyras built Aphrodite’s temple—and both worked in precious 
materials. 24 Kinyras and Kothar are both credited with intricate decorative 
schemes involving animal figuration. 25 Both are also armorers: Kinyras makes 
and/or supplies Agamemnon’s breastplate(s), Kothar designs the weapons with 
which Baal subdues Sea, and delivers Aqhat his priceless compound bow. 26 It is 
tempting to link Kothar the bowyer with the otherwise quite stray report in the 


p£xa Gavaxov £aepda0r|aav. KaAHaGou 5e auxov teal Aia Msi/A/iov oi 5e xov adeAxpov [Clemen, 
see nl8: xoxx; adeAcpoxx; MSS] auxob [A: auxcov] xoiyoix; cpaaiv £7tivofjaai ek 7cMv9cov. 

20 Hoffman 1896:256-258. 

21 Brown 1965. But his unawareness of Kinnaru led him to endorse the comparison of Kinyras with 
el-ku-ni-ir-sa (El, Creator of the Earth), now obsolete (cf. p5n27), and to reject the etymology of 
Kinyras < Kwupa (cf. p4,189). 

22 RS 2.[009] + 5.155 = KTU/CAT 1.6 vi.51-53. Kothar’s conjunction with the sea is clear in this text, 
although the exact interpretation is debated: see RTU:145 and nl26 with further references. 

23 Kothar’s homes in Crete (Caphtor) and Egypt: RS 3.361 (KTU/CAT 1.1 iii.l, 18-19); RS 3.346? (1.2 
iii.2-3); RS 2.[014]+ (1.3 vi.14-16). For further evidence connecting Kothar and the sea, KwH:105- 
118; cf. Brown 1965:204; DDUPP:109. Kothar as a totalizing figure of second-millennium trade 
with the Aegean and Egypt: Morris 1992:93 et passim; Morris 1998; note especially the startling 
discovery of Minoan frescoes at Avaris and elsewhere: Bietak 2005, etc. The interpretation of 
Kothar as ‘fisherman of Athirat/Asherah’ (see Baumgarten 1981:167, 200), and so a close connec¬ 
tion with the ‘Lady of the Sea’ (DDUPP:72; OSG:14 with references in n25), has been abandoned: 
see Smith and Pitard 2009:377. 

24 Kothar as palace-builder: RS 3.361? (KTU/CAT 1.1 iii.27-28); RS 3.346 (1.2 iii.7-ll); RS 2.[008]+ 
(1.4 v.41-vi.38). See generally Gaster 1961:161nXIV; Gordon 1966:22-23, 48-49, 58-60, 63-64 
(somewhat out-of-date); Gese et al. 1970:148; Baumgarten 1981:169-170; KwH:218-250, 310-350; 
Morris 1992:83-84. 

25 Kinyras and Agamemnon’s breastplate: Homer Iliad 11.24-28; see pi, 322-323. Kothar’s gift for 
Athirat: RS 2.[008]+ (KTU/CAT 1.4 i.23-43). 

26 Baal’s weapons: RS 3.367 (KTU/CAT 1.2 iv.11-15); Aqhat’s bow: RS 2.[004] (KTU/CAT 1.17 v.10-28, 
vi.20-25). 
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Pindaric scholia that Apollo loved Kinyras for being an archer. 27 Finally, we have 
seen that in early Greek poetics, Kinyras was proverbially wealthy and often 
connected with kharis —a display of generosity that results in beholden friend¬ 
ship. This too may echo Kothar, since the root ktr, the basic idea of which was 
‘build/work’, led secondarily in Semitic languages to associations with success, 
prosperity, and abundance. 28 Note that Philo glosses Khousor as Zeus Meilikhios 
(the ‘mild’ or ‘gracious’). 29 

The sympathies of Khousor and Kinyras, already undeniable, become quite 
remarkable when one considers Philo’s attribution of logoi, epoidai, and manteiai 
to Khousor. Although these powers can be paralleled to some extent for Kothar 
in the Ugaritian texts, 30 they accord much better with what one expects of a 
Divine Lyre, both on the basis of Mesopotamian and Hurro-Hittite parallels for 
divinized instruments, and the performance contexts known for the kinnaru 
itself. 

Khousor’s appearance early in the development of civilization, culminating 
in the invention of writing by Taautos (< Thoth), encourages us to understand 
logoi in pre-literate, performative terms as ‘the artistic use of language’. After 
all, even in the literate cities of the LBA Levant, traditions of poetry and litur¬ 
gical music must have remained basically oral, notwithstanding the Hurrian 
hymns with musical ‘notation’. 31 Logoi comfortably embraces the full verbal 
range needed in cult and court: ritual prescriptions, praise-hymns, laments, 
epic poetry or other narrative song. 32 Such powers go well beyond the known 
realm of Kothar. 33 

A similar point may be made about epoidai, ‘incantations’. True, Kothar 
recites spells while making Baal’s weapons, a procedure befitting metallurgy 
as a kind of magic. 34 The Mesopotamian Ea/Enki, whom the scribes and theolo¬ 
gians of Ugarit equated with Kothar, has been invoked as a parallel here, since he 


27 X Pindar Pythian 2.30g (Abel 1891): see p226. 

28 See especially KwH:51-80, convincingly upholding the relevance of Arabic cognates, including 
kawtar, ‘abundant goodness’; so too SL §29.9. 

29 For Kothar as Zeus Meilikhios, see Baumgarten 1981:168-169; contrast KwH:113-114. 

30 For scenes in which Kothar appears to be prophetic, see Smith 1994:336. For incantations, see 
below. 

31 See p97. 

32 The Greek does not support the idea that Xoyovq datcfjaou here is defined by icon sjcrabou; icai 
pavreiou; (KwH:443: “the ‘verbal arts’ of Khousor ... do not include music, but ‘spells and prophe¬ 
cies’”). Aoyoi are a separate category—various forms of poetry that (as typically in the ancient 
world) will have had a musical aspect. 

33 KwH:442-445 rightly emphasized the tenuous basis for supposing a musical Kothar; cf. Brown 
1965:206; Good 1991:157 (“it remains puzzling that the Ugaritic texts do not place Kothar in a 
musical context apart from [RS 24.252]”). 

34 See p394nl27. Cf. Obermann 1947:208; Gaster 1961:161-163; KwH:119. 
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was credited with divination, magic, and an array of other cultural inventions, 
including music. 35 Yet it is not clear how far Ea’s musicality per se is paralleled 
by Ugaritian Kothar (versus Philo’s Khousor), whose association with musical 
instruments in RS 24.252,1 have suggested, is due mainly to his magical crafts¬ 
manship. 36 And the Greek word epoidai has considerably wider connotations 
than what is attested for Kothar. 37 The word’s root, aoide, means ‘song’, with 
epi- (‘upon’) distinguishing simple song from the efficacious singing of ritual 
acts. 38 Herodotos, for example, uses the word of the Magi’s theogonic singing 
during Persian sacrifices; according to the mysterious Derveni Papyrus, the 
Magi’s “incantation has the power to banish interfering spirits.” 39 Plato refers to 
itinerant diviners ( manteis ) who claimed to compel the gods through “sacrifices 
and epoidai!' 40 Other applications of epoide included healing and purification. 41 
Highly relevant for the question of Kinyras/Khousor are authors who treat 
ritual lamentation as a type of epoide, notably in the context of Adonis-cult. 42 

Divinatory arts ( manteiai ) would also be most appropriate for a Divine Lyre, 
recalling Kinyras’ guise of priest and prophet, still cultivated by the Paphian 
Kinyradai in the Roman period. 43 And Philo’s plural invites further parallels—the 

35 Kothar as Ea: RS 20.024,15; RS 20.123+, IVa.19, etc.: Nougayrol 1968:44-45 (no. 18), cf. 51; 240-249 
(no. 137). Cf. Clapham 1969:107; Gese et al. 1970:98-99, 147; Lichtenstein 1972:104n57, 110; 
Baumgarten 1981:166; SURS:861 and nlll6 with further references. Ea is invoked in various 
incantations from Ugarit, but is not unique in this: SURS:1020-1021. 

36 See p444-445. 

37 Caquot 1976:300 rightly understood £7t(p5ai broadly—“chants (ou des incantations)”—but anach- 
ronistically retrojects this to Kothar himself. 

38 The ‘Getty hexameters’ contain much relevant language: text in Faraone and Obbink 2013,10-11 
(note especially lines 1, 6, 23-24). 

39 Herodotos 1.132.3 (pdyoq avr|p 7tap£ax£(b<; ETtasibei 0eoyovir|v, o'ir|v 5r| ekeTvoi ^eyoum slvou 
xr|v £7iaoi5r|v); Derveni Papyrus col. 6.1-11 (£7c[an5r| 5 ].e paycov 5x>v[a]xou daipovaq £p7to[5cbv] 
yi[vopevo]p<; p£0iaxa.vou, 2-3, ed. Kouremenos et al. 2006). I assume that the papyrus speaks of 
Persian Magi specifically (for the issue, Lightfoot 2004:103; Kouremenos et al. 2006:166-168 with 
references), although apotropaic and cathartic incantations were of course more widely spread 
in the ANE. 

40 Plato Republic 364b; cf Symposium 202e. Plato exploits the overlap between singing and incanta¬ 
tion in the Laws, when his Athenian, after a discussion of the positive psychagogic effects of a 
proper musical education for children, realizes that “what we call songs (d)5dq) now appear in 
fact to have been incantations (empbou) for the soul” (Plato Laws 659d-e, following Bury’s text in 
the Loeb edition). 

41 Sources in AGM:32 (beginning with Homer). 

42 Sophokles Ajax 582: OpqvETv Erapbaq; Bion Lament for Adonis 91, 94-95: ai Xapixeq kMuovxi xov 
mea xco Kivupao ... xai MoTpou xov Abcoviv avoucMounv, Abcoviv, / Kai vvv ETtasiboucnv (“The 
Graces beweep the son of Kinyras ... the Moirai too invoke ‘Adonis, Adonis’, / and sing incanta¬ 
tions over him”). 

43 Tacitus Histories 2.3-4; Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies 1.21. See Chapter 16. Cf. Hoffman 
1896:256; Brown 1965:204. Extispicy in the hands of a Divine Lyre may conjure a rather grotesque 
image. But recall that the slaughtering of a bull for making the divinized hlissu-drum was 
governed by a highly elaborate series of ritual actions and incantations (see p23-26). Hermes’ 
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coercive communication with Ningirsu through the divinized balang in the 
Gudea Cylinders; the ecstatic song-acts of kinnor-prophets in the Old Testament; 
or the hexametric oracles of the Delphic priests. 44 

Thus, the overlap between Khousor’s powers and what is attested for 
Kothar at Ugarit is only very partial. Yet all three abilities would suit a Divine 
Lyre very well. 

Philo’s musicalized Khousor indicates that in one or more traditions Kothar 
took over the territory of a more musical ‘junior brother’, whose very name he 
eclipsed. A reciprocal tendency may be glimpsed in Philo’s assignment of iron¬ 
working not only to Khousor but to his anonymous sibling. The latter is further 
associated with the technique of wall-building from bricks—the closest paral¬ 
lels being Pliny’s attribution of tegulae to Kinyras, and of bricks, clay vessels, 
bronze, and gold to ‘Cinaras’ by Etienne de Lusignan. 45 While some would 
explain Philo’s pair of builder-brothers through Kothar’s dual name at Ugarit 
(Kothar-wa-Hasis, ‘Clever and Wise’ 46 ), Khousor’s mantic/musical skills and 
the Kothar-like qualities of Kinyras show that the situation is more complex. 47 
The Ugaritic texts reveal that divine couplings were a rather flexible phenom¬ 
enon in the thirteenth century; of the thirty-three pairs enumerated by J. C. de 
Moor, seventeen featured gods who appeared elsewhere in different combina¬ 
tions. 48 Some were clearly ad hoc juxtapositions. He concluded that: “combina¬ 
tions of the type X w Y meant nothing more at first than bringing two deities 
who were thought to be somehow related closely together. At this stage they 
kept their individuality.” Later such ‘assimilations’ came to be regarded as the 
“double-barreled name of one divine being”; this is seen sometimes already at 
Ugarit, where for instance Kothar-wa-Hasis can be referred to in the singular. 
Also relevant is that a divine pair was sometimes called collectively by its first 
member; for instance ‘Anatu and ‘Attartu (‘nt w ‘ttrt), who are often paired, 49 are 


invention of his divine-voiced (see p6n32, 411n68) lyre involved eviscerating a turtle, flaying a 
cow, and disemboweling a sheep: Homeric Hymn to Hermes 39-51 (handwashing is not mentioned). 

44 See p26-33,161-165. 

45 Pliny Natural History 7.56.195; Chorograffia p. 13a, 14a, 87 (§28, 37, 590); Description pp. 27a, 30a, 
224a. See p325. 

45 So Clapham 1969:108; KwH:83-84,170.1 retain for convenience the conventional vocalization of 
hss; but note the further considerations in van Seims 1979:741; KwH:85-90. 

47 It may well be, however, that Kothar’s dual name invited conflation with another god, better- 
defined than ‘Hasis’, as a means of better differentiating the two ‘brothers’. And doubtless a 
Divine Knr would be considered ‘wise’. 

48 For the following points, see de Moor 1970:227-228. 

49 Smith 2015:49-5, 57, 64-65. 
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once ‘the Two ‘Anatu-goddesses’. 50 One may compare the Dioskouroi, who were 
sometimes just ‘the Castors’. 51 

These patterns suggest various routes by which Kothar and a Kinnaru- 
figure may have coalesced. While Kothar and Kinnaru were evidently distinct 
at Ugarit, this need not have been universally true in the Levant, about the 
specifics of whose cults and mythology we remain largely ignorant, especially 
for the second millennium. If Kothar were himself represented as a knr- player 
somewhere, he could have assumed a byname akin to Kinyras (the ‘lyre-player’), 
and taken on such musical powers as one sees with Philo’s Khousor. Or Kothar 
and a musical brother could have been known eventually as simply ‘the Kothars’. 
It is certainly understandable that the great craftsman-inventor might absorb 
such a sidekick like a parasitic twin. Even at Ugarit, the Rap’iu text suggests a 
‘familiar’ relationship between Kothar and kinnaru/ Kinnaru, the former appar¬ 
ently enjoying the more prominent position. The wide-ranging and abundantly 
attested 52 Kothar may have been a sort of ‘immediate superior’ to Kinnaru at 
Ugarit and elsewhere. His equation with Ea may also have been a factor, since 
at Ugarit at least local gods who were identified with international counter¬ 
parts (Sumero-Babylonian, Hurrian) achieved greater prominence in the state 
cult. 53 Kinnaru, by contrast, stood out for lacking a heteronymous counterpart 
in the Akkadian versions of the pantheon texts. 54 Recall that Enki/Ea created the 
lamentation-priest (gala) to calm the anguished Inanna. 55 An ‘Ea-Creator’ string 
is also attested in the Akkadian version of the Mesopotamian tonal system, 
which somehow underlies the Hurrian hymns from Ugarit. 56 Here, potentially, 
is an important link between Kothar-as-Ea and Kinnaru-as-lyre-tradition. 57 

Despite the sporadic illumination provided by the Ugaritian texts, there 
is no particular reason to suppose that Philo’s musicalized Khousor is a direct 
diachronic development of Ugarit’s Kothar. We know enough about first- 
millennium Phoenician cults to be sure that there was considerable diversity from 
city to city in the LBA too. 58 1 have already argued, on the basis of the Kinyras(es) 
of Pylos and the thirteenth-century Cypriot stands, that a metamusical Kinyras 

50 De Moor 1970:228 and n75. 

51 For ‘the Castors’, Pliny Natural History 10.121 (noted by Brown 1965:206). 

52 KwH:51 collected forty-five instances. 

53 SURS:1105-1112. 

54 But see pl21-122. 

55 See p29. 

56 Seep59, 97. 

57 One may note here the application of carpentry metaphors for the tuning process in both 
Akkadian ( pitnu ) and Greek ( harmoma, the phonology of which reveals its Mycenaean pedigree): 
Franklin 2002b:2, 9,15; Franklin 2002a:677 (with n26 for Akkadian pitnu); elaborated in Franklin 
2006a:55n42. 

58 DDUPP passim. 
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had emerged by this time on the island. Whether this development was original 
to Cyprus, or had earlier roots in a mainland city other than Ugarit—for instance 
Byblos—will be considered in Chapter 19. 

Etienne De Lusignan: 

Cinaras and His Retiring Twin 

While Khousor’s absorption of a musical brother is understandable, the reverse, 
as one has with Kinyras, is more surprising. And it is quite remarkable how the 
two processes mirror each from island to mainland. It is of a piece with this that, 
while ‘Kinyras’ persisted as a Grecophone PN, 59 the element knr is not certainly 
attested in Canaanite or Phoenician/Punic PNs, nor at Ugarit 50 —although we 
did see a fifteenth-century example from nearby Alalakh. 61 Kothar/Khousor 
exhibits the opposite distribution. Absent from inscriptions and texts not stem¬ 
ming from Syria and the Levant, Khousor’s longevity and popular appeal is clear 
from Amorite and Ugaritian PNs going back to the MBA and LBA, respectively, 62 
and Neo-Punic and Aramaean PNs enduring to the third century CE. 63 The early 
names especially suggest that Kothar was regarded as a kind of king and/or 
patron of kings. 64 Here is another parallel with Kinyras. 

A still more remarkable inversion is found in Etienne de Lusignan who, we 
saw, echoes the metallurgical inventions that Pliny assigned to Kinyras, yet adds 
a number of independent, Kotharesque details, including bricks, bowls, and 
other shaped vessels. 65 Recall that Philo attributes bricks to Khousor’s unnamed 

59 See p334-335. 

60 See Pardee 1988a:139n87 for gods in the Ugaritian pantheon texts who are absent from PNs. 
In the Punic sphere, a KNRSN, son of B'LSLK may be attested as a member of a marzeah, dedi¬ 
cating a temple at Maktar, Tunisia (first century CE): KAI 145.40, with the reading going back 
to Fevrer 1956 (who considered it “douteux” [30], but compared “libyque KNRSN” in Chabot 
1940-1941 no. 232). A KNRD‘T appears in KAI 139.1 (gravestone inscription, Chemtou, Tunisia, 
n.d.); the certainty of this reading is affirmed by Chabot 1918:296-301, but the name, vocalized 
as “Kanradat,” is taken as Libyan/Numidian. 

61 For Alalakh, see p98. 

62 Amorite royal name Kwsr in the Execration Texts of MK Egypt (ca. 1900): Sethe 1926:46-47; 
Albright 1940:297 and n47; Goetze 1958:28; YGC:136n65. Amorite PNs at Mari: Gelb 1980:131; 
KwH:58. Ugaritian names: Grondahl 1967:152; KwH:62-63. 

63 Phoenician/Punic: Hoffman 1896:254-255; Benz 1972:131, 336; Brown 1965:201; KwH:74, 77; 
DDD col. 914 (Pardee); Krahmalkov 2000:244; DDUPP:109-111. For ‘XauGap’ at Hama, Syria, see 
p443n2. 

64 Besides the Amorite ldng Kwsr of the Execration Texts (see n62), there is the Ugaritian 
theophoric PN ktrmlk, ‘Kothar-is-King’ (see pl67nl00 above); and King Kushan-rishathaim of 
Aram-naharaim (judges 3:8, 10), rendered as Khousarsathom or Khousarsathaim in LXX, and 
Khousarsathos in Josephus Antiquities of the Jews 5.180.3, 183.2 (Hoffman 1896:256-258; but see 
Pardee, DDD col. 914-915). 

65 See p325. 
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brother. But the most startling detail in Lusignan’s whole ancient Cypriot 
history is his assertion that 

The god Paffo [Paphos]... had two sons, Cinaras and another; the latter 
was not numbered among the gods. 66 

Once again, no extant Classical source mentions a brother for Kinyras. 67 Fraternal 
pairs, we have seen, were a traditional mythological construction in the region; 
but they are not otherwise prominent in Lusignan’s account. The historian will 
hardly have invented an anonymous non-entity who plays no role in the ancient 
Cypriot dynastic sequence in which his ‘Cinaras’ looms large, and is otherwise 
so artificially contrived. 68 We are very fortunate indeed that Lusignan bothered 
to include this point, which must be a vestige of something significant. That he 
himself felt this way is shown by the later Description , which, though containing 
rather less ancient material, still troubles to mention Paffo/Paphos and his two 
sons before again discussing only Cinaras. 69 Unless one supposes that Lusignan’s 
source for this ‘retiring twin’ was some ancient source now lost, he must have 
drawn on the island’s conservative oral traditions. In either case, I conclude 
that he attests a Cypriot version of the same process that informs Philo—the 
fusion of Kinyras and Kothar, with a record kept ‘in the family’ through an 
anonymous twin. 

The historical and cultural circumstances behind this melding of Kinyras 
and Kothar have remained elusive. 70 Clearly the phenomena are geographically 
conditioned, with complementary outcomes on Cyprus and the mainland. Yet 
the two were never fully sundered. This “insularity and connectivity” of Cyprus 
will be especially important for understanding the interchangeability of Kinyras 
and Khousor/Kauthar at Byblos as late as the third century CE. 71 

The Craftsman-Musician Twins Mytheme 

The melding of Kothar and Kinnaru appears to be a special instance of a more 
general Syro-Levantine pattern. Philo’s long sequence of ‘brotherly pair’ 
culture-heroes probably perpetuates an early Canaanite mythological device, 

66 Chorograffia p. 20 (§68): “Questo Dio Paffo regnando, hebbe dui figliouli, Cinara, & un’ altro; 
ilquale non e numerato fra li Dei.” 

67 Our Lusignan passage answers Baurain 1980a:9, who criticized Brown 1965 for failing to produce 
a sibling for Kinyras to parallel Khousor and his brother. 

68 See Appendix G. 

69 Description p. 38: “Cestuy [sc. Paphe] eut deux enfans (sic).” 

70 Cf. Parker 1970:244n9: “Exactly when and where Kinnar/Kinyras [sic] took over other attributes 
of Kothar must remain a matter for speculation.” 

71 The phrase quoted is that of Knapp, PPC. 
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also seen in Cain and Abel, and perhaps the Ugaritic divine pairings. 72 The most 
conspicuous musical example is in Genesis, where Lamech’s son Jubal was the 
mythological ancestor of lyre- and pipe-players, while his half-brother Tubal- 
Cain was “instructor of every artificer in brass and iron.” 73 Here too, as with 
Kinyras/Khousor, is a surprising conjunction of music and metalworking, once 
more in a fraternal relationship. Its projection into the deep past finds star¬ 
tling circumstantial support at Beni-Hassan (Figure 3 = 4.1j, ca. 1900). 74 Popular 
etymology may also have played a role. 75 

Lamech and his children were particularly mutable in the NE reception of 
Biblical stories. Because the family was responsible for much early culture, they 
were often adjusted to fit local traditions, and we find many changes to their 
discoveries, especially the musical. 76 1 have already discussed the remarkable 
variant in which Lamech invents lamentation and the lute at a stroke. 77 The 
treatment of Jubal and Tubal-Cain shows that the brothers’ names and roles were 
highly unstable, yielding phenomena very similar to the melding of Kinyras and 
Kothar. Theodore Bar Koni, for example, the eighth-century Nestorian exegete 
from Kashkar in southern Mesopotamia, introduces Cainan and Tubal-Cain as a 
pair of metallurgists: 

Some say that Cainan and Tubal-Cain, who were of the family of Cain, 
were the first who invented the three tools of the art of working in 
iron—the anvil, hammer, and tongs ... It is said that “Jubal was the 
father of all who play lyre and pipes,” because the Cainites had bands 


72 Brown 1965:206; Baumgarten 1981:141. Ugarit: de Moor 1970:227-228; KwH:81-84; del Olmo Lete 
1999:82. Lolckegaard 1954:60-61 proposed that Philo represents a trend “for dividing or special¬ 
izing the gods according to the splitting up of society in new trades and guilds following the 
demands of advancing culture and more refined art.” But his numerous pairs are probably due 
more to combining regional variants into a master scheme. 

73 Genesis 4:22. See p43-46. 

74 See p44-45. 

75 For possible associations between qayin (‘smith’), qina (‘composition, dirge’), and kinnor, see 
p44n5. D’Angour 2011:64-84 now proposes connecting the Greek myth of Kaineus with Vqyn 
(‘forge’), interpreting him as ‘Spear-Man’ and parallel to Kinyras as embodying a Levantine 
cultural practice. 

76 For Syriac, Persian, and Arabic sources, see Budge 1886:29 and n5 (see below); Farmer 1929:6-7; 
Robson and Farmer 1938:9 and n4; MgB 3/2:24; SOM 1:10-11,153; also Jacobson 1996:303 vis-a-vis 
Tubal-Cain in Philo Judaeus. In the Armenian commentary on Genesis attributed to St. Ephraim, 
Jubal is connected exclusively with the lyre tradition; pipes are traced rather to the wife of 
Tubal; Horace’s ambubaiae and their relations (Satires 1.2.1: see Appendix C) make this more 
interesting than “an inner Armenian corruption or misunderstanding of the Syriac” (Mathews 
1998:55 and nlll). Similarly, Michael the Syrian (twelfth century), crediting Jubal with both 
kinnor and kithara, eliminates pipes (Chronicle 1.6: Chabot 1899-1924 1:10). 

77 See p312. 
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who played the pipes to make evil spirits flee so that they would not 
affect people. 78 

Here the metalworking Tubal-Cain has been bifurcated and endowed with a 
twin. Bar Koni then reverts to the Biblical account by quoting the ‘original’ verse 
about Jubal; but note thatjubal is not called the brother of Tubal-Cain, who after 
all already has Cainan. Since this second metalworking sibling is apparently a 
local innovation, it is perfectly possible in principle that the family’s musical 
contributions were equally reworked, and yet are masked here by the Biblical 
quotation. 

This speculation is well justified by a parallel passage in the Book of the 
Bee —a sort of theological rumination on various ‘historical’ topics drawn from 
Biblical legend by Solomon of Akhlat, bishop of Basra (Iraq) in the early thir¬ 
teenth century. While the first part of his account is taken over verbatim from 
Bar Koni (hence the ellipsis below), the metalworking twins go on to share credit 
for musical inventions, while Jubal has now disappeared: 

Cainan [Tubal?] and Tubal-Cain ... constructed all kinds of musical 
instruments, harps, and pipes. Some say that spirits used to go into 
the reeds and disturb them, and that the sound from them was like the 
sound of singing and pipes. 79 

There is a telling ‘error’ here. The Book of the Bee first follows Bar Koni in naming 
the brothers Cainan and Tubal-Cain. But in its musical sequel quoted above— 
which contains several deviations from Bar Koni, including the relocation of 
“evil spirits” from the patients into the pipes themselves—the brothers reap¬ 
pear as Tubal and Tubal-Cain. There is no way to decide the ‘correct’ reading. 
One might suggest that ‘Tubal’ is a mistake for ‘Jubal’, but this would still leave 
Tubal-Cain partaking in both metals and music; and given the novel pairing of 
Cainan and Tubal-Cain, an error of Tubal for Jubal would itself be symptomatic 
of the mutability of the brothers’ names and relationships. 

These texts present striking parallels with Philo’s Khousor and Lusignan’s 
Cinaras, and strongly suggest that the reception of Tubal and Jubal was shaped 
by a wider mythological pattern—the craftsman-musician mytheme—with 
pagan mythology leaving its imprint as in a palimpsest. 


78 Theodore Bar Koni Liber scholiorum, Mimra 2.97: the first part of my translation comes from 
Budge 1886, since the passage was taken over verbatim into the Book of the Bee 19; the second 
part is after Hespel and Draguet 1981-1982 1:116. 

79 Book of the Bee 18: translation from Budge 1886; cf. Budge 1927:79-80. 
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Confounded Lyres? 

The last issue bearing upon Kinyras and Kothar is potentially the most crucial, 
since it concerns a comparable crossover in lyre terminology and morphology, 
apparently at the Greek and Syro-Levantine linguistic and cultural interface. 

In 1938, soon after Kothar was resurrected at Ugarit, H. L. Ginsberg proposed 
connecting titharis and kithara —common Greek words for lyre-playing and 
lyre, respectively, and of no certain etymology—with the Sem. Vktr from which 
Kothar also came. 80 The words’ triconsonantal shape would certainly accord 
with a Semitic origin. But a direct derivation is made unlikely by the lack of any 
certain lyre-name from this root in Semitic languages, where knr was so produc¬ 
tive and persistent. 81 An indirect etymology via some special semantic develop¬ 
ment, however, has seemed possible to some. J. P. Brown, while exploring the 
sympathies between Kinyras and Kothar, noted that Ginsberg’s suggestion 

would lead to the neat hypothesis (which unhappily goes beyond the 
evidence) that the kinnor [sic] was Kothar’s instrument, and that both 
words went into Greek as Kinyras, kitharis, but with reversed meaning. 82 

It must be stressed that Brown was not proposing to derive kithara from knr, as 
has sometimes been thought. 83 Such a suggestion, once made by K. von Jan, was 
already rejected by H. Lewy in 1895, and has thus mostly remained out of play 
(but see below). 84 Brown’s proposal was rather a chiasmus whereby under mutual 


80 Ki0api<; < ktr: Ginsberg 1938:13; Nougayrol 1968:51. The potential parallel of Kinyras /kinyra 
and ‘Kauthar ’/kithara was first noted, so far as I have found, by Lenormant 1871-1872:255nl in 
connection with the dual tradition at Aphaka (for which see Chapter 19). 

81 The proposal of Good 1991:156-157 to see such an instrument in RS 24.252, 5 (KTU/CAT 1.108), 
rather than the god Kothar, was refuted by Clemens 1993:73-74 (cf. pl35nl4l). There remains 
the kissar, applied to some traditional lyres of East Africa (Plumley 1976). But this word prob¬ 
ably derives from Greek KiGapa under Hellenistic-Egyptian influence (versus krar < *kenar: see 
p58n65). Lyres perse, however, are probably older in the region: cf. Athenaios 633f on the harp like 
instrument played among the ‘Troglodytes’ (reported by the Hellenistic explorer Pythagoras: 
AGM:76nl26). The begena, a last surviving ‘giant lyre’, is attributed to the Israelite tradition and 
associated with David (p58n65, 167). See further Kebede 1977:380; MGG 5:1042-1043 (G. Kubik); 
K. Wachsmann and U. Wegner in GMO s.v. Lyres, §3 Modern Africa, with bibliography. 

82 Brown 1965:207. 

83 So apparently Morris 1992:79-80n26. And beware Braun’s confusing statement in MAIP:146 
(punctuation and capitalization preserved): “The root of the word itself, knr, appears frequently 
[sic/] in divine names such as kinyras, [[kinnaraas [sic/], kuthar ]].” The same hodgepodge appears in 
MGG 1:1516. 

84 Jan 1882:5, 35nl42; Lewy 1895:164 (whence Rosol 2013:181). The idea is perpetuated by Hoch 
1994:324 and in n45; but his further argument, that the modification of kinnaru to Ki0api<; (sic) 
must have preceded the Canaanite Shift (whence no *Ki0opi<; or *Ki0copu;), does not follow in any 
case since the hypothetical borrowing could have been at any point from an ‘unshifted’ dialect in 
North Syria. See further below. 
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semantic influence, each root, knr and ktr, would have produced both a god- and 
instrument-name, but with opposite outcomes in ‘Greek’ and Levantine areas: 

Lyre God/Hero 

‘Greek’ kithdra Kinyras 

Levantine kinyra/kinnor Kothar 

Remember that for Brown, without knowledge of the Divine Kinnaru, Kinyras 
was but a hero of Greek mythology. Yet the phenomenon of divinized instru¬ 
ments—a god invested in a cult-object—might offer a way through the maze. 85 
With this, the lines of symmetry are rearranged: 


Root 

Lyre 

God 

knr 

kinnaru/kmaris/kinyra 

Kinnaru / Kinyras 

ktr 

kithara/kitharis 

Kothar 


When one considers that Kothar and Kinyras were variously confounded in 
Phoenicia and Cyprus; that Syro-Levantine and Cypro-Aegean lyre-types coex¬ 
isted on Cyprus probably from the time of Aegean immigration in the twelfth 
century, and certainly by the ninth (Chapter ll); and that it is precisely on 
Cyprus, the eastern rim of the early Greek linguistic continuum, that Kinyras 
most conspicuously survived in an expanded form that incorporated Kothar- 
like powers—under these very particular circumstances, it would be remarkable 
indeed if the mirror-image lyre-terminology were accidental. 

Nevertheless, accident it may be. A development of Sem. nn or n to Gk. th is 
not inconceivable perhaps via some Anatolian channel (given a certain lability 
between dentals and liquids in Hittite, Lydian, and Carian). 86 This problem 
needs further investigation. 87 Preliminarily, one may note that an interchange 
of n and th in a Cypro-Anatolian context is seen with the city of Gergitha in the 
Troad; according to tradition, this was once called Gergina and was founded by 
one of the Gerginoi—a kind of secret police in Cypriot Salamis descended from 


85 This can also answer the reservation of KwH:77: “Ginsberg’s proposal is plausible, but it assumes 
a thematic transmission from the PN to the name of an instrument. This transmission cannot 
be verified.” And the melding of Kothar and a Divine Knr would accommodate his later remark 
at 145nl37: “Against Ginsberg’s proposal, there is no indication from Ugaritic as to why a word 
for lyre’ should develop from the PN Kothar and not a different musical instrument (why not a 
tool?).” 

86 Heubeck 1959:24-27; Heubeck 1961:19-21. 

87 I have found no exact parallels in Melchert 1994, although the simplification of geminates in 
Lydian (e.g. /nn/ > /n/: p340, cf. 372 §9) would be relevant. 
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prisoners brought by Teukros, who in a later generation returned to the Troad. 88 
Any underlying historical reality is obviously obscure. 89 But on circumstantial 
evidence, western Anatolia is a plausible environment for the entry of kitharis, 
kithara, and (en)kitharizein into Aeolic/ionic epic diction, where they exist 
marginally alongside phorminx and its relations. 90 And the early Greco-Lesbian 
tradition maintained that the kithara was formerly called Asiatic’ because of 
its association with Lydia—that is Asi(w)a, Hitt. Assuwa. 91 Given the ‘unshifted’ 
forms kinaris and kinaryzesthai? 2 one might posit a development via some North 
Syrian channel, with or without Cyprus as an intermediary. Recall that some of 
the earlier ‘Cypro-Phoenician’ symposium bowls with lyre-ensembles are actu¬ 
ally of North Syrian workmanship, and that these workshops were active and 
even dominant in the ninth/eighth-century Aegean markets. 93 


88 Athenaios 256b-c. 

89 HC:86n2. 

90 Note the Trojan context of Homer Iliad 3.54. 

91 Franklin 2010:20-22; Franklin 2012:745-746. 

92 See pl98-199. 

93 See p262. 
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Kinyras, Kothar, and the Passage From Byblos 
Kinyras, Kinnaru, and the Canaanite Shift 


O NE COULD BE CONTENT WITH EXPLAINING Kinyras’ arrival to Cyprus 
simply through the island’s proximity to the mainland, and a general 
emulation of its neighbors’ institutions. But in this and the following chap¬ 
ters, I shall attempt to trace more specific geographical connections. One will 
naturally think first of Kinnaru and Ugarit. This is certainly well justified by 
the city’s known political relationship with Alashiya, and the indications of 
their theological common ground (Chapters 1, 15). And while Ugarit itself was 
destroyed ca. 1200, leaving not even its name, a more general association of 
Kinyras with coastal North Syria and Cilicia is indeed well supported by several 
traditions (Chapter 21). 

But there is a complication. The forms kinyra and Kinyras must derive from 
originals in the Canaanite dialect zone. This terminated well south of Ugarit, 
with its northern limit approximately Byblos. 1 And that very city, as it happens, 
is connected with Kinyras by several Greco-Roman authors. This chapter will 
consider the complex question of how directly these sources reflect real cultural 
traditions at Byblos. Are they representations of Byblian legends in Greek or 
Greco-Cypriot terms, no deeper than Hellenistic settlement in the Levant? Or 
do they stem from some older history shared between island and mainland, in 
which some form of‘Kinyras’ was more intimately involved? 

We have seen that the coordination of comparable regional divinities has a 
long history in the ANE (Chapters 6,15). Greek-Cypriots lived such patterns long 
before Herodotos offered his equations of Olympian and ‘barbarian’ gods. And 
for communities of the Hellenistic and Roman East, divine juxtapositions were 
not just intellectual exercises, but a familiar dimension of popular religious life. 


1 See p55-56,195-196, 272-274. 
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Of course, the ministers of various cults will have had a special, professional 
interest therein, leaving plenty of room for artifice. 2 

Symptomatic of this later period are hybrid myth-clusters, two of which, 
found in Syriac sources, contain further important evidence for the complex 
interaction of Kothar and Kinyras. In Chapter 18, I discussed their melding in 
rather general geographical terms, and suggested that it need not have devel¬ 
oped uniformly throughout the region. We now come to consider how the 
phenomenon may have unfolded at Byblos, which one Syrian author envisioned 
as the realm of king ‘Kauthar’, who came to control Cyprus itself. 3 This same 
Kauthar is represented by Lucian and other classical authors as Kinyras. The 
situation is further complicated by Theias—a doppelganger of Kinyras known 
only as father of Myrrha/Smyrna when the terrible tale is set at Byblos. 4 

Before beginning, it must be stressed that a Cypro-Byblian Kinyras would 
not prevent a separate Divine Lyre from having been known on LBA Cyprus in 
a dialectal and conceptual form closer to Kinnaru of Ugarit. We may be dealing 
with parallel phenomena connecting different Cypriot and mainland cities/ 
regions—let us say hypothetically Ugarit (and/or Kizzuwatna) and Enkomi/ 
Salamis, versus Byblos and Paphos. Alternatively, a more or less monolithic 
pan-Cypriot, Alashiyan ‘Kinyras’ may nevertheless have been referred to with 
some dialectal variety—as would befit the LBA island’s cosmopolitan popu¬ 
lation. 5 Later Greco-Roman sources show that the Canaanite/Phoenician- 
derived ‘Kinyras’ generally prevailed in the IA. For Cyprus this would be readily 
explained by dialectal pressure during the Phoenician colonial period. But since 


2 Exemplary studies include Teixidor 1977; Millar 1993 (cases in Part II); Dirven 1999 (Palmyra/ 
Dura Europos); OSG (Hierapolis and parallels); papers in Kaizer 2008; Aliquot 2009 (the Lebanon). 

3 I follow Albright 1940:296 in the English spelling ‘Kauthar’. Ps.-Meliton’s text (see below) pres¬ 
ents kwtr, where w is a mater lectionis which normally reflects either 5 or ft. Without the benefit 
of the comparative evidence, especially Arabic kawtar (see p443n2), Cureton rendered the name 
“Cuthar”; E. Renan opted for “Cyther” (in Pitra 1854:XLII, cf. Cureton 1855:iinl). While the diph¬ 
thong aw was typically monophthongized in the Aramaic dialects, it could be preserved in Syriac 
when not resulting in a doubly closed syllable (in which case it was reduced to u or 6, respec¬ 
tively, in western and eastern Aramaic): Brockelmann 1899:28 §60; ICGSL:55 §8.101; SL 175 §22.10. 
But the spelling XAY0AP at third-century Hama, Syria clearly reflects the old diphthongal 
value (see p443n2). Greek 0, on the other hand, was by now often fricative (Allen 1987:23-26). 
Ps.-Meliton’s kwtr lacks the diacritical dot that would usually let one distinguish between a 
plosive or fricative value for t (Brockelmann 1899:10 §10). But while the P-S interdental fricative 
t (/0/) developed to t in Aramaic dialects by the mid-first millennium BCE (ICGSL:29 §8.18), in 
Syriac the dental and other plosives were eventually (re)spirantized after vowels (Brockelmann 
1899:22 §42; SL §13.8). It must be this consideration that caused Cureton to give “Cuthar,” which 
is happily corroborated by the Greek spelling at Hama. 

4 The corruption ‘Thoas’, found in a codex of Apollodoros and [Probus] on Vergil Eclogues 10.18 
(see comments of Matthews 1996:256-257), occasionally persists in modern scholarship. 

5 See p440-441. 
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‘kinyra itself can mask considerable cultural and dialectal variety, 6 the same 
may well have been true of ‘Kinyras’ in Syro-Cilician traditions—although of 
course Cilicia itself was subjected to considerable Phoenician influence by the 
eighth century. 


Lucian: Kinyras At Aphaka 

Lucian of Samosata was a literary phenomenon of the second century CE, 
who, though Syrian by birth, became one of the great Greek stylists. His On 
the Syrian Goddess is a fond homage to Herodotean ethnography, centered on 
the customs, rites, festivals, and myths connected with the cult of Atargatis at 
ancient Manbog—Hierapolis, as it was redubbed in the Hellenistic period—near 
Aleppo in North Syria. 7 This goddess was variously interpreted as “the Assyrian 
Hera,” Rhea, or Derketo, and details of her statue reminded Lucian of Athena, 
Aphrodite, Selene, Artemis, Nemesis, and the Fates. 8 Modern scholars see her as 
combining elements of Astarte, Anat, and AsherahdThe narrator asserts that he 
himself is an “Assyrian” or “Syrian,” and a devotee of the goddess. 10 His infor¬ 
mation comes, he says, both from autopsy and, for more ancient material, the 
priests themselves. When he asked them how old the sanctuary was, and the 
identity of the goddess, 

Many tales were told, of which some are sacred ( hiroi ), some well- 
known ( emphanees ), and some distinctly fabulous ( mythodees ); others 
again were un-Greek (barbaroi )—though some were in agreement with 
the Greeks. 11 

This may seem a generic bid for readers’ faith, following the dubious example 
of Herodotos in Egypt. But it is now well established that the work, despite its 
whimsical tone, is rich in evidence for Syrian religious history. 12 The clergy of 
Hierapolis, and the other Syro-Levantine holy sites that Lucian visited, will have 
had standing repertoires of tales with which to regale and illuminate pilgrims 


6 See P213-216. 

7 The work’s authorship and basic ethnographical authenticity—allowing for Lucian’s amusing 
emphasis on the bizarre and grotesque—has been well defended by Oden 1977:41-46 et passim; 
0SG:184-221, cf. 205-207 for Lucian’s ethnicity and its special relevance to religious matters. 

8 Lucian On the Syrian Goddess 1,14-15,32. 

9 Oden 1977:58-107; 0SG:13-15 (for the form ‘Atargatis’), et passim. 

10 On the Syrian Goddess 1,60. For the terms ‘Assyria’ and ‘Syria’, see p3nll. 

11 Lucian On the Syrian Goddess 1,11 (noLLoi Loyoi sMyovzo, xcov oi pev ipoi, oi 5e epxpavsa;, oi 5e 
Kdpxa puGcbbesq, Kai aLLoi PapPapoi, oi psv xoimv "EAXr|mv opoLoysovxsq kxL), 60. 

12 See n7 above. 
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and other tourists . 13 This medium would permit the persistence of quite ancient 
mythological elements, whether through oral or written tradition. Evidently 
the priests of Manbog still knew the Sumerian flood-hero Ziusudra, whom 
they rendered as ‘Sisythes’ and equated with the Greek Deukalion . 14 The tale of 
Stratonike and Kombabos, developed by Lucian as an embedded ‘novella ’, 15 also 
has deep roots. ‘Kombabos’ must take his name from Kubaba, the Great Goddess 
most famously associated with nearby Karkemish, who was also interpreted as a 
form of Ishtar/Astarte (hence ‘ Strat onike ’). 16 Kombabos’ self-castration aetiolo- 
gizes the galloi, familiar to Classicists as priests of Kybele, but surely connected 
at some remove with the transgendered, lamenting gala-priests of Sumerian 
tradition . 17 

No doubt such tales could be adjusted to suit visitors of different ethnici¬ 
ties. A lyre-playing god at Hierapolis, for instance, was presented to Lucian as 
‘Apollo’, but was otherwise regarded as a form of Babylonian Nabu or ‘Orpheus’. 
In fact, both labels probably mask an older Syrian divinity connected with the 
region’s kinnaru-c ulture . 18 

Lucian himself mentions Kinyras, though not in connection with Hierapolis but 
Byblos. The work begins with a brief history of religion, Lucian alleging in good 
Herodotean manner that the Egyptians were “first to conceive of gods, establish 
temples and sacred precincts, and assign festivals”; nevertheless, “there are also 
temples in Syria which are nearly contemporary with those in Egypt, most of 
which I have seen .” 19 Lucian mentions briefly the sanctuary at Tyre; relates the 


13 For the close connection between mythology and tourism of ancient sites in this period, see 
Cameron 2004:234-235 et passim. 

14 This depends P. Buttmann’s proposed correction, widely accepted, of AeuicaMcova xov Sicn30£a 
for xov SicuBsa (On the Syrian Goddess 12). Such late knowledge of Ziusudra is supported by frag¬ 
ments of two Hellenistic authors of Babylonian lore, though the forms they give are closer to 
the original (Eiaox>0po<;, Berossos FGH 680 F 4; liaox>0po<;, Abydenos FGH 685 F 2b—3b). Note also 
the several reservations of Lightfoot (e.g. Scythian associations of Deukalion) and her argument 
that Lucian followed a Jewish flood account (OSG:340, 342-343). Still, most of Lucian’s details can 
be found in the various Mesopotamian versions known to us (Oden 1977:24-36; CANE:2344-2347 
[B. B. Schmidt], with a useful comparative table); parallels in the Rabbinic tradition (OSG:339- 
340) may themselves reflect general ANE influence. 

15 OSG:384-402. 

16 For Kombabos/Kubaba see OSG:384-402 (note especially Hesykhios s.v. KuPaPoi;' 0e6g). For 
‘Stratonike’ as reflecting Ishtar/Astarte, compare ‘Straton’ of Sidon (p489-493) et al., and cf. 
Oden 1977:36-46 and DDUPP:106—though both believe that Kombabos should be connected 
rather with Humbaba, known from the Epic of Gilgamesh as guardian of the cedar forest and 
servant of Ishtar (rightly refuted by Lightfoot). 

17 For this problem, see p315 and n213. 

18 See further p495-496. 

19 On the Syrian Goddess 2. 
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Sidonian Astarte temple to the Greek myth of Kadmos and Europa; and admits 
to not having visited Heliopolis-Baalbek. 20 

This sequence culminates in a disquisition on Byblos (that ultimately 
emphasizes the still greater stature of Hierapolis). 21 Lucian’s Byblian Aphrodite 
is Baalat Gebal, Lady of Byblos. Worship of this goddess goes back to the third 
millennium, when she was already considered a form of Ishtar/Astarte (see 
further below). By the MBA (or earlier) she was recognized in Egypt and asso¬ 
ciated with Hathor. 22 In Hellenistic and later sources, both Syriac and Greco- 
Roman, Baalat Gebal was variously equated with Aphrodite Ourania, Isis, Dione, 
and of course Astarte. 23 

Lucian’s Byblian detour contains his famous description of annual 
Adonis-laments: 

They say that the boar’s deed against Adonis happened within their 
territory. And each year, as a memorial of his suffering they beat them¬ 
selves and sing threnodies and carry out his rites and institute great 
sufferings for themselves throughout the land. But after they have 
beaten themselves and left off their wailing, they first sacrifice to 
Adonis as though he were someone dead; but afterwards, on the next 
day, they tell a myth that he lives, and send him on his way up into the 
open air. 24 

The signal for this mourning, Lucian says, was given by the nearby Adonis 
river—the modern Nahr ’Ibrahim which, with spring storms, washes reddish 
soil down from Mount Lebanon. 25 This phenomenon was interpreted as Adonis’ 
blood, though another Byblian offered a plausible natural explanation. Lucian’s 
investigation of the matter explains his next step, where we suddenly stumble 
upon Kinyras: 

But I also climbed up into the Lebanon, a day’s journey from Byblos, 
having learned that there was an ancient temple of Aphrodite in that 

20 On the Syrian Goddess 3-5. 

21 On the Syrian Goddess 6-9. 

22 DDUPP:67-68, 70-72. 

23 DDUPP:70-79; Bonnet 1996:19-20. 

24 On the Syrian Goddess 6: ^eyonm yap 5f| &>v to epyov to eq AScoviv vno tou cn>d<; sv rfi x®PTl 
rfj acpETspri ysvsoGai, Kai pvfipqv tot> 7ta0£o<; nmTOVTai te ek&otou eteo<; Kai 0pr|V£oum Kai 
xa opyia etute^eoucu Kai acpim [ieyaXa nevQea ava tt|v x®Pn v foraTai. etceov 5e d7ioTuv|/covTai 
te Kai d7coKXauacovTai, npcoTa psv KaTayKonm to) A5cbvi5i 6kco<; eovti vekui, p£Ta 5 e Trj eteph 
r|p£pr| ^coeiv te pw pu0o^oy£oum Kai £<; tov pspa 7t£pjtouOT kt^. I leave aside the issue of ‘sacred 
prostitution’. 

25 See Jidejian 1968:124; for the river in the civic topography and mythical imagination of Byblos, 
Aliquot 2009:58-61. 
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place, which Kinyras had established. I saw the temple, and it was 
ancient. 26 

Despite the terseness of this little epilogue, it is clear from his preceding 
discussion of the Adonis that Lucian is now talking about ancient Aphaka 
(modern Afqa) at the river’s source, twenty kilometers up. 27 There, according 
to other accounts, the goddess embraced Adonis for the first time, or the last 
after his boar-wound. 28 Kinyras must therefore function here as the father of 
Adonis, and the Aphrodite’ temple must relate somehow to Adonis-laments (see 
below). As Lucian does not bother to explain any of this, he clearly has no ulte¬ 
rior rhetorical motive—strong evidence that he did indeed make the journey. 

Lucian’s wording indicates that he learned of the temple, and its attribu¬ 
tion to Kinyras, from informants in Byblos itself—whether from popular legend 
or the local priesthood is unclear, although the latter is perfectly probable (as 
at Hierapolis). One must wonder, however, whether ‘Kinyras’ was a Hellenizing 
substitute provided for Lucian’s edification (like the Hierapolitan ‘Apollo’), 
since Kinyras was well known to Greek-speakers as Adonis’ father. 29 Or whether 
Lucian himself introduced Kinyras for his readers, just as he used ‘Aphrodite’ for 
Aphaka’s ancient goddess—whom in another work he calls simply “the goddess 
of [Mount] Lebanon.” 30 Either way one might dismiss the entire scenario as 
having been falsely transferred from Cyprus into Byblian territory, with Kinyras 
masking a local figure. 

As it happens, two further figures are named as the father of Adonis/ 
Tammuz at Byblos—Theias and Kauthar. Before turning to their claims, however, 
let us beware the kneejerk assumption that Kinyras is an interpretatio Graeca. 
After all, his very name betrays Syro-Levantine roots. The same may said of 
‘Aphrodite’, whose linguistic kinship to Astarte seems inevitable. 31 Adonis too, 
though known to us through a Greek lens, has a Semitic etymology and ulti¬ 
mately derives from Levantine theology and cult. 32 In principle therefore it is 


26 On the Syrian Goddess 9: AvePr|v 5s kou sq tov Aipavov ek BbpLou, o5ov f||i£pr|<;, 7ru06p£vo<; auxoGi 
apxafov ipov Acppo5ixr|<; eppEvou, to Kivupriq siaato, teal sidov to ipov, teal apxouov rjv. 

27 This has long been recognized: Frazer 1914 1:28-30; Drexler, Roscher Lex. s.v. Kinyras; Brown 
1965:198; Aliquot 2009:258. 

28 Etymologicum Magnum s.v. AcpaKor luprav pev eoxiv f| dvvaxai 8e Ka0’ 'ELLaba yLcoaaav, 
si 5eT to bripcoSsq ekstv prjpa, 7iepiLr|ppa, JtepAaPouoriq tov AScoviv xfjq A(ppo5ixr|<; ekeT rj xf|v 
3tpcbxr|v ii xf|v £axaxr|v JispiPoLiiv. 

29 Cf. Ulbrich 1906:85. In this region and period Kinyras may have been more canonical than 
Hesiod’s Phoinix, for whom see p313. 

30 Lucian The Ignorant Book-Collector 3. DDUPP:105-108 suggests that the ‘Aphrodite’ of Aphaka may 
not have been identical with the Byblian goddess. 

31 See p380n58. 

32 Seep314. 
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perfectly possible that the ‘Kinyras’ of Aphaka thinly masks a homonymous 
Canaanite/Phoenician cousin; that this figure was himself glossed as Theias 
and/or Kauthar; and that here we may be dealing precisely with what Lucian 
called “barbarian tales agreeing with the Greeks.” 33 

Aphaka is certainly a promising locale for the persistence of a BA mytheme. 
Mountainous regions tend to be culturally conservative (Arcadia, Vermont). 
The site was clearly regarded as very ancient in Lucian’s time. It has not been 
systematically excavated, though the present ruins, of the Roman period, do 
show traces of an earlier structure. 34 While early archaeological evidence for 
Canaanite/Phoenician mountaintop shrines is at present quite limited, going 
back only to the EIA, 35 the divine treatment of mountains in the LBA is well 
known—illustrated for instance by Mount Kasios, a local home to the Hurrian 
storm-god Teshup and Ugarit’s Baal (as Hazzi/Saphon), and connected with 
Adonis himself in one tradition. 36 The Bible also regularly associates early Baal 
worship with ‘high places’. 37 So the absence of an early built structure at Aphaka 
would be no argument against much older traditions there. 38 

Aphaka’s conservatism is indicated by its cultic tenacity in later centu¬ 
ries. The temple’s destruction was ordered by Constantine (306-337) in his 
sweeping attacks on pagan worship; 39 if it was rebuilt under Julian (361-363), 40 
there was presumably another demolition under Theodosios (379-395). 41 Even 
so, Zosimos refers to ongoing pagan veneration in the late fifth or early sixth 
century, describing a lamplike fire in the sky and a kind of water-divination 
whereby votive objects thrown into the pool were accepted if they sank (a 
recipe for success). 42 The church erected above the old temple, also implying 


33 Cf. Ulbrich 1906:86: “Die mythologische Figur des Kinyras kann man, wenn sie auch friih in 
den hellenischen Sagenkreis einbezogen wurde, als die letzte Spur der Erinnerung an die alte, 
phonizische Zeit betrachten.” 

34 Krencker and Zschietzschmann 1938:56-57, with further references. See also 0SG:328-331; 
Aliquot 2009:258-259. 

35 Aliquot 2009:19-20. 

36 Cf. DDUPP:83. Adonis and Kasios: Servius Auctus on Vergil Eclogues 10.18 (see further p514). 

37 Aliquot 2009:21-23. 

38 Cf. DDUPP:105-106; Elayi 2009:201. 

39 Jidejian 1968:129-130. Among the early Christian authors who attest the emperor’s action, 
Eusebios stands out for his vivid portrait of an orgiastic sexual culture (Life of Constantine 3.55.1-3 
= In Praise of Constantine 8.5-9). 

40 Baudissin 1911:363nl; Teixidor 1977:155n38. 

41 Jidejian 1968:130. 

42 Zosimos New History 1.58. The fifth-century Sozomenos (Ecclesiastical History 2.5.5), corrobo¬ 
rating Constantine’s action, adds interesting detail about the pagan cult that confirms Zosimos’ 
emphasis on the importance of the waters: the prayers of adorants would call down a celestial 
fire into the Adonis (which was channeled into a sacred pool, as can be seen in the remains). 
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cult memory, 43 eventually succumbed to earthquake and landslide, leaving the 
place a picturesque ruin of luscious description. 44 Yet the river is still thought 
to have healing properties, and would-be or worried mothers—Christian and 
Muslim alike—hang strips of cloth and other offerings on a tree near the ancient 
walls. It is called Seiyidet Afqa after the ‘The Lady of Aphaka’ whose husband 
was killed while hunting—a clear vestige of very ancient myth. 45 

It is not improbable, all told, that the Kinyras of Aphaka—by whatever name 
he was known locally in Lucian’s day—was a figure of deep antiquity. 

Kinyras and Theias 

Kinyras’ associations with the region are not limited to Aphaka. We may deduce 
from On the Syrian Goddess that Lucian would have accepted Kinyras as father 
of Myrrha, when he holds up the tale as best representing Phoenicia in a well- 
rounded pantomime’s international repertoire. 46 Lucian’s Kinyras of Aphaka 
was thus king of Byblos and its hinterland. This view of Kinyras’ domain is 
corroborated by Strabo, for whom Byblos was his “royal seat ( basileion )” and “a 
sacred city of Adonis.” 47 Eustathios adds an important qualification: Byblos was 
Kinyras’ “most ancient capital (basileion arkhaidtaton).” 48 Elsewhere he asserts 
that Kinyras was the son of Theias (‘Godlike, Divine’). 49 But this is probably a 
simple rationalization of two parallel figures. For Theias is elsewhere always the 
Byblian father of Myrrha/Smyrna. He and Kinyras are thus practically twins, 
distinguished only by the latter’s association with Byblos and Cyprus. 


43 Krencker and Zschietzschmann 1938:59; Donceel 1966:232, noting also a ‘Byzantine pillar’ 
(reuse?) engraved with a cross. 

44 Note especially Frazer 1914 1:28-30. 

45 Renan 1864:297; Curtiss 1903:174; Paton 1919-1920:55-56 and fig. 1 (“To this saint vows are made 
both by Metawilehs and Christians, and sick people are brought to be cured by lying beside the 
water.”); Albright 1940:299; Jidejian 1968:130; Teixidor 1977:155n38. G. Fawkes saw cloth-strips in 
2002. 

46 Lucian On Dancing 58. 

47 Strabo 16.2.18: BbpLoq, to tox> Kivupou Pacriteiov, iepa son xou A5cbvx5o<;. It has been inferred 
from the sequel—r\v xupawoupevriv fiLsuGspraas nop7tf|ioq nsLEKiaou; ekeTvov— that Kinyras was 
the name of the tyrant deposed by Pompey: Frazer 1914 1:27-28 (whence Thubron 1987:170); 
BMC Phoeniciadxii; Bomer 1969-1986 5:113. This is certainly wrong: Kinyras is mentioned in 
a clearly mythological context (Adonis), and an anonymous antecedent for ekeTvov is readily 
inferred from rjv Tupawoupsvr|v. This was rightly seen by Brown 1965:205n4; Jidejian 1968:110; 
Baurain 1980a:286n39. 

48 Eustathios on Dionysios the Periegete 912: 'H 5 e BupLoq ... AScbviboq tepa, Kiviipou PaoiLeiov 
apxaioxaxov. 

49 Eustathios on Homer Iliad 11.20 (cf. 1). 
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Panyassis, our earliest authority for the Myrrha myth, made Theias a king 
of Assyria. 50 Similarly for Hyginus, Kinyras was an Assyrian king. 51 Still others call 
Adonis Assyrian. 52 Frazer saw in such descriptions “a well-founded belief that 
the religion of Adonis, though best known to the Greeks in Syria and Cyprus, had 
originated in Assyria or rather Babylonia”; Adorn (‘My Lord’), he believed, was 
merely the title taken by Tammuz—that is, Mesopotamian Dumuzi—when his 
cult spread to the Canaanite/Phoenician world (see further below). 53 But caution 
is needed here. It may be that “King of the Assyrians” was in some authors a 
willfully vague reference to the exotic and distant Orient. 54 Besides, in Greek 
usage ‘(As)syria’ can include Phoenicia, 55 and Antoninus Liberalis (following 
Panyassis?) is usefully specific in locating the Theias tale on Mount Lebanon— 
note his oread wife Oreithuia—and calling him son of Belos, a normal Greek 
representation of Baal. 56 This mountainous setting obviously implies Aphaka, so 
here too Theias meets Kinyras. 

The twinning of Kinyras and Theias naturally led to confusion. Lykophron 
alludes cryptically to Myrrha in making Byblos a stop in Menelaos’ long 
search for Helen. 57 He goes on to mention “the tomb of goddess-wept Gauas,” 
an obscure and allegedly Cypriot name for Adonis, “slain by the Muses.” 58 


50 ‘Assyrian’ Theias: Panyassis fr. 22ab EGF = fr. 27 PEG = [Apollodoros] Library 3.14.4, cf. p284 
above; [Probus] on Vergil Eclogues 10.18: [sc. Adonis filius ]... <ut Panyassis ait> Thiantis, qui Syriam 
Arabiamque tenuitimperio (for supplements, see Matthews 1996:256-257, following West; Cameron 
2004:205-206); I John Tzetzes Exegesis of Homer’s Iliad 435.5-15 Papathomopoulos. Ps.-Probus’ 
inclusion of Arabia in the realms of Panyassis’ Theias has probably been influenced by Ovid; ps.- 
Apollodoros mentions only ‘Assyria’. 

51 ‘Assyrian’ Kinyras: Eiyginus Fabulae 58, 242, 270; Boccaccio Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 2.51. 

52 Adonis as son of Theias and Myrrha/Smyrna, hence an (As)syrian prince: [Apollodoros] Library 
3.14.4 = Panyassis fr. 22ab EGF = fr. 27 PEG; Kleitarkhos FGH 137 F 9 (= Stobaios Anthology 40.20.73); 
I Lykophron Alexandra 829, 831; I Oppian Halieutika 3.403, 3.407; Anecdota Graeca (Cramer 
1839-1841) 4:183.15. Bion calls Adonis an “Assyrian lord” (Aacnipiov 7comv): Lament for Adonis 
24. Lucian refers to the tale of Myrrha/Smyrna as to Aoonpiov ekeTvo 7iev0o<; (On Dancing 58). 
Myrrha/Smyrna, daughter of Theias, is rejected as mother of Adonis by Etymologicum Magnum 
s.v. Arao<;; for this tradition, see p502. 

53 Frazer 1921 2:86nl; cf. Langdon 1931:351; Greenberg 1983:171. 

54 Such an impulse is seen in the tale’s treatment by Cinna and Ovid, who bring Myrrha to Arabia 
and even the fabulous Panchaea. See p287. 

55 See e.g. Herodotos 2.116-117 and above p3nll. 

56 Antoninos Liberalis Metamorphoses 34, with comments of Matthews 1974:122-123 (arguing for 
his dependence on Panyassis). 

57 Lykophron Alexandra 828-830: ov|/sxai 8s xAf|povo<; / Muppou; epupvov aaxu, xrj<; poyoaxoKoxx; / 
cbSivou; e^eAuoe 5£v5pcb5r|<; KAa5o<; ktA (“he will see wretched / Myrrha’s mighty city—Myrrha 
whose hard birth-/pains an arboreal branch delivered”). 

58 Lykophron Alexandra 831-832 (xov 0sg KAaua0£vxa rauavxo:; xacpov /... pouoocpGaptov) with L: 
Fauac; 5e 6 ’ASwvu; raxpa Kuixpiou; KaAeTxca (“Adonis is called Gauas among the Cypriots”), fanci¬ 
fully etymologized as YU + ausoGai (“for the dead are dried out in the earth,” Tabac, exupoAoyeixm 
6 VEKpo? napa to yrj ausahar oi yap vsicpoi xrj yrj ^r|paivovxai). See further Atallah 1966:306. 
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A scholiast here, referring to popular ambivalence about the location of these 
tales, proposes two youths named Adonis, one the son of Kinyras on Cyprus, the 
other son of Myrrha and Theias of Byblos. A scholion to Dionysios the Periegete 
attempts a different compromise: Kinyras, though king of Cyprus, nevertheless 
sent the body of Adonis to Byblos, where it was buried by the river that took his 
name. 59 Whether this riparian setting implies Aphaka or a tomb in Byblos itself 
is not clear, though the former is not improbable. 60 

Evidently Kinyras and Theias are two names for one and the same 
figure. Despite Theias’ exclusive connections with Byblos, it is Kinyras, 
with his Canaanite/Phoenician etymology, that would seem to have the 
greater claim to authenticity, Theias being a transparently Greek forma¬ 
tion. Was Theias introduced, by Panyassis or someone else, to disambiguate 
the famous Cypriot Kinyras from a Byblian namesake? I have suggested that 
‘Theias’ might correspond roughly to the divine determinative that accom¬ 
panies Kinnaru at Ugarit. 61 One should also recall the Greek idea of the thews 
aoidos, the ‘divine singer’ who is endowed with thespis aoide, ‘god-uttered 
song’; and the epithet thespesios, which Kinyras may bear in one Paphian 
inscription. 62 

Theias has also been taken to gloss El (‘God’), 63 the WS pantheon head. But 
Theias’ position as son of Belos in Antoninus Liberalis would suggest rather 
an interpretation in terms of divine kingship and covenant metaphors—just 
as the rulers of Ugarit replicated on earth the kingship of Baal. 64 On this view, 
Theias and Kinyras could be neatly reconciled as a lyre-playing king under 
divine patronage and at the head of a royal line. The semi-divine David, ‘son’ of 
Yahweh, is close to hand, and Kinyras occupied just such a position vis-a-vis the 
Kinyradai of Paphos. 

Ps.-Meliton: Kauthar At Aphaka 

Whatever Theias’ precise relationship to Kinyras, his Greek etymology keeps 
us at arm’s length from Byblian realities. More intimate insight is promised by 


59 L Dionysios the Periegete 509 (FGH 738 F 3a). For the scholiast’s comments here, containing 
further rare information about Kinyras encountering Egyptians on Cyprus, see further p512-516. 

60 The location of Adonis’ tomb is a matter of scholarly debate, some following ps.-Meliton to 
place it in Aphaka (Renan 1864:296-297; Krencker and Zschietzschmann 1938:60; Servais-Soyez 
1977:41-43), others seeking a site in Byblos itself (references in Aliquot 2009:60 and nl32-133). 

61 See pl23. 

62 See p6, 411-412. 

63 Redford 1990:827n28. 

64 See generally Cross 1998:3-22. 
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the ‘Kauthar’—a Syrian form of‘Kothar’—who appears as king of Byblos in a key 
Syriac text—the Apology attributed to Meliton, second-century bishop of Sardis. 

In 1843, more than three hundred Syriac manuscripts were acquired by 
H. Tattam from the convent of St. Maria Deipara in the Nitrian Desert—Wadi 
El Natrun, northwest Egyptian delta. 65 This monastery was particularly rich 
in early texts, thanks to the 250 codices that Abbot Mushe of Nisibis brought 
back in 932 from a five-year journey to Baghdad; a large proportion, acquired 
from centers of learning in North Syria and Mesopotamia, including Edessa, 
antedated the seventh century. 66 It was most likely one of these that holds 
ps.-Meliton’s treatise. 67 The traditional ascription is now universally rejected; 
but the work itself, a hortatory Christian polemic addressed to an “Antoninus 
Caesar,” does apparently date to the late second or third century CE. 68 Publication 
by W. Cureton in 1855 raised an initial flurry of interest, with its new evidence 
for Syro-Levantine religion. 69 The author uses this material, along with blander 
fare from Greco-Roman myth, to support his euhemerizing argument that the 
gods were in origin but particularly illustrious kings and queens—a provocative 
stance vis-a-vis Roman emperor cult. 70 This “remarkably frustrating text,” after 
languishing in obscurity for many decades, has attracted renewed attention 
of late. 71 

Among ps.-Meliton’s illustrations is a dense little narrative relating to 
Aphaka—a tangled romance of Syro-Levantine, Mesopotamian, Hellenic, and 
Cypriot figures: 

The people of Phoenicia worshipped Balthi, queen of Cyprus, because 
she fell in love with Tammuz, son of Kauthar king of the Phoenicians, 
and left her own kingdom to come and dwell in Gebal [Byblos], a fortress 
of the Phoenicians. At the same time she made all the Cypriots subject 


65 Cureton 1855:i; White 1932:456 and n3. 

66 The main purpose of Mushe’s expedition was to appeal to the Caliph al-Muqtadir for remission 
of a tax upon the bishops and monks of Egypt: White 1932:337-338; Brock 2004:16-17. 

67 British Museum Additional Manuscripts 14658. For the text, Cureton 1855:41-51, with the 
passage in question (fol. 178a col. 2) on 44; also Otto 1872:426. Cureton dated the MS to the sixth 
or seventh century on palaeographic grounds (i). It is not among the sixty that carry definite 
acquisition notes (hence its absence from the catalogue of White 1932:443-445). But very few 
of the MSS acquired before or after Mushe are older than the eighth century, whereas a high 
proportion of his are; it is therefore “very likely that... other very early manuscripts ... belong to 
the collection” (Brock 2004:17). 

68 For general discussion, including the questions of its original language(s) and sources, see with 
further references Quasten 1951 1:246-247 and Fightfoot 2004:76-82 et passim (also Fightfoot 
2009). Both argue for Syriac as the original language. 

69 See the detailed retrospective of Ulbrich 1906:70-77. 

70 For the particularities of ps.-Meliton’s euhemerism, see Fightfoot 2004:69-73, 81-82, 90. 

71 Millar 1993:243 (quotation), 477-478. See now especially Fightfoot 2004. 
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to king Kauthar; for before Tammuz she had been in love with Ares, and 
committed adultery with him. Hephaistos her husband caught her, and 
came and slew Tammuz in Mount Lebanon while he was hunting wild 
boar. 72 From that time Balthi remained in Gebal, and died in Aphaka 
where Tammuz was buried. 73 

Cureton promptly saw that Kauthar here was analogous to Kinyras—king of both 
Byblos and Cyprus, father of Tammuz (corresponding to Adonis: see below), 
with Balthi evoking in equal measures Baalat Gebal and (as “Queen of Cyprus”) 
the Cypriot Aphrodite’. 74 G. Hoffman went on in 1896 to connect Kauthar with 
Khousor in Philo of Byblos and Mokhos of Sidon, noting other sympathies 
between those figures and Kinyras, as discussed in Chapter 18. 

Further assessment of Kauthar’s presence in ps.-Meliton, and his relation¬ 
ship to both Kinyras and the Cypriot ‘Queen’, must confront several interre¬ 
lated issues. How much of the material is genuine tradition, rather than the 
author’s own imagination and store of learning? 75 And to what extent is he 
presenting interpretationes Syriacae at variance with his ostensibly Cypro-Byblian 
scenario? For ‘Balthi’, like ‘Kauthar’, is a distinctly Syrian linguistic formation. 76 
Tammuz is frequently equated with Gk. ‘Adonis’ by authors of the early Syrian 
church, implying a fairly general popular identification at the Levantine/Syro- 
Mesopotamian interface by Roman imperial times. 77 It is therefore possible in 
principle that all three names caique heteronymous Phoenician figures, and 
that the entire myth is a Syro-Mesopotamian fantasy with little connection to 
Byblian or Cypriot tradition. 

Fortunately ps.-Meliton is controlled by an alternative version, also in 
Syriac, from Theodore Bar Koni in his late eighth-century commentary on 
Ezekiel. Of the famous allusion to women lamenting Tammuz outside the 
Jerusalem temple (8:14-15), Bar Koni wrote: 78 


72 Textual corruption here led to E. Renan’s startling Latin translation Cyniram (?) vero vertit in 
aprum (so in Pitra 1854:XLIII); for the issue, see Cureton 1855:90 (Renan “altogether wanders 
from the meaning”). 

73 [Meliton] Apology (Cureton 1855:44.12-22, adapting his translation). 

74 Cureton 1855:90; Otto 1872:467nl59; Hoffman 1896:256-258; Ulbrich 1906:86-87; Albright 
1940:296-297; Albright 1964:171; Pope and Rollig 1965:296; YGC:147-148; Brown 1965:198; Gese 
et al. 1970:148; Ribichini 1981:51-52. 

75 Cf. Ulbrich 1906:86. 

76 Cureton 1855:90; DDUPP:73; Lightfoot 2004:90. 

77 See the judicious assessment and cautions of Baudissin 1911:94-97 (beginning from Origen 
Selecta in Ezechielem PG 13:797D-800A: Tov Lcyopsvov nap’ "EAlr|cnv 'AScoviv, ©appou^ cpacn 
KaLeTaGou nap’ 'EPpalou; Kai Iupoi<; ktL); cf. Ribichini 1981:185-188. 

78 For Bar Koni, see p454. 
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This Tammuz, they say, was a shepherd and he loved a woman who 
was very famous for her beauty. She was from the island of Cyprus; her 
name was Balthi, her father’s was Herakles, her mother’s Ariadne, and 
her husband was Hephaistos. Now this woman fled with Tammuz, her 
lover, to Mount Lebanon; it is indeed she who is also called Astarte, a 
name which her father gave her on account of her [text corrupt]. Her 
father lamented over her for seven days in the month of [Tabit], which 
is the second of kanoun [January], They cooked some bread on the 
ground and ate it, which even now is called ‘cake of Bet Tabit’ by the 
pagans. Now Hephaistos followed her to Mount Lebanon, and Tammuz 
met and killed him; but a boar gashed Tammuz himself, and he died. 

His paramour, out of love for Tammuz, died of grief over his body. Her 
father, learning of her death, lamented during the month of tammouz 
[July]. His parents also wept for Tammuz: these are the tears that the 
impious weep, and the Hebrew people imitated them. 79 

Bar Koni, by expressing obviously cognate material in somewhat different 
mythological terms, guarantees that the myth was not contrived by ps.-Meliton 
himself. We must at least suppose an anterior source, though whether Kauthar 
himself was found there, or introduced by ps.-Meliton, is not immediately 
clear. 80 The specific aetiology adduced by Bar Koni, as well as his sequel on the 
goddess’s cult statue, seem to look beyond Byblos to a broader Mesopotamian 
and North Syrian religious milieu. 81 

Nevertheless, the identification of Balthi’s parents as Herakles and Ariadne 
establishes a genuine Cypriot aspect to the myth, 82 and this encourages us to 
pursue the simplest solution—that Balthi and Kauthar were ready dialectal vari¬ 
ants for transparent Byblian cognates. 83 There is obviously no problem in taking 


79 Theodore Bar Koni: Liber scholiorum, Mimra 4.38, cf. 11.4; translation after Hespel and Draguet 
1981-1982 1:263-264; cf. 2.214. 

80 There is further related material in several other Syriac sources. These include the ninth- 
century Biblical commentator Isho'dad of Merv, who contains the same points of interest I shall 
emphasize in Bar Koni; but both lack Kauthar. The connections between these texts, and anterior 
sources, await full explication. See Baudissin 1911:75-76; Leonhard 2001:52-54, 72-73, 82, 221; 
Lightfoot 2004:74-75, 86-91 with references. 

81 Cf. Lightfoot 2004:88. The late persistence of Tammuz-lament is attested by Isaac of Antioch for 
the fifth century (2.210 Bickell; cf. Baudissin 1911:95-97), while an Arabic source reports it for 
the Sabians of Harran in the tenth (Chwolsohn 1856 2:27; Baudissin 1912; cf. Langdon 1935:120; 
Greenberg 1983:171). 

82 Herakles corresponds to the Phoenician Melqart on Cyprus and elsewhere in the Phoenician/ 
Punic world: DDUPP:291. For the myth of Theseus and Ariadne at Amathous, Paion FGrH 757 F 2 
with Kypris:107; cf. Lightfoot 2004:89nll7. 

83 Cf. Baudissin 1911:74. 
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Balthi as Baalat Gebal, whom Philo of Byblos himself Hellenized as Baaltis . 84 
True, ‘Balthi’ could just as readily describe the Cypriot goddess, who was known 
as ‘Queen’ (Wanassa) on the early island. 85 But that divine honorific is common 
enough, and any such distinction between Cyprus and Byblos is neutralized 
by the myth itself, which allies Balthi to both places, with the latter her ulti¬ 
mate home. Of course this does not free us from addressing the special Cypriot 
dimension that ps.-Meliton and Bar Koni both assign her. 

A similar reading of ps.-Meliton’s Kauthar as Phoen. Khousor, though ready 
to hand, is considerably complicated by the latter’s interchangeability with 
Kinyras. The problem presents many subtle facets. 86 But I see four main possi¬ 
bilities, of which only one is really satisfactory. First is that Kauthar and Kinyras 
both correspond to some third Byblian figure; but here surely we may apply 
Ockham’s Razor. 87 The second and third scenarios are complementary: either 
Kauthar is linguistically cognate with the Byblian ‘original’ (Khousor), and 
was glossed as Kinyras by Lucian; or Kinyras is linguistically cognate with the 
Byblian ‘original’ (*Kinnur vel sim.), and was glossed as Kauthar by ps.-Meliton. 
Now a Byblian Khousor is inherently likely. It is not that ps.-Meliton somehow 
outweighs Lucian, who was himself from Syria. 88 But the idea is strongly corrobo¬ 
rated by the roughly contemporary testimony for a Phoenician Khousor in Philo 
of Byblos, combined with that author’s own Byblian identity. 89 And we shall see 
that several further points favor a Byblian Khousor. Even so, a Byblian Khousor 
will not resolve the problem, for it remains the case that some were prepared 
to call this figure Kinyras. And if this was true outside of Byblos, some Byblians 
must also have been aware of the equation, if only peddlers of hierol logoi. We 
must therefore support a fourth permutation—that the Byblian figure was 
variously known by both names, and that Kinyras and Kothar were somehow 
doublets in a Byblian context. And, after all, Kinyras is linked to Byblos by a 
handful of Greco-Roman sources, while only ps.-Meliton speaks for Kauthar. 

A key point favoring the reality of a Byblian Kinyras is the prominence of 
lamentation in all this material. Besides Lucian’s crucial account of the annual 

84 Philo of Byblos FGH 790 F 2 (35). 

85 Lightfoot 2004:89. Cf. p441 above. 

86 See Lightfoot 2004:89-91, leaving the problem as a non liquet. 

87 Gk. ‘Theias’ could gloss a Kinyras-figure just as aptly as a Kothar, recalling the royal associations 
of both (Kothar in theophoric names, Kinyras in mythology: see p321-323, 407). 

88 Cf. Millar 1993:247: “The fact of having been written in Syriac did not necessarily prevent 
Christian analyses of pagan cults in Syria from representing the same concatenation of confused 
and incompatible elements as Lucian himself reveals”; Similarly Lightfoot 2009:399: “The use of 
Syriac ipso facto certainly does not imply a closeness to local realities that is somehow unavail¬ 
able to speakers of a classical language; as much account has to be taken of literary fashioning 
with ps.-M[eliton] as it does with Lucian and Philo of Byblos.” 

89 See p445-452. 
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‘Adonis’ rites, the classical myths’ emphasis on the tears of Aphrodite obviously 
aetiologizes such ritual performances. Bar Koni envisions three separate occa¬ 
sions for lament—by Balthi’s father, by Balthi herself, and by Tammuz’ father 
and mother. Ps.-Meliton is not explicit, but his statement that Balthi “died in 
Aphaka where Tammuz was buried” parallels her death of grief there in Bar 
Koni. These passages imply ritual lamentation at Aphaka itself, not just Byblos 
proper; and this in turn clarifies Lucian’s attribution of the temple to Kinyras. 90 

Of course ps.-Meliton would have called Aphaka the work of Kauthar, who as 
the bereaved father would also be well justified in lamenting Tammuz/Adonis. 
A lamenting Kauthar can be supported by the ‘incantations’ ( epoidai ) of Philo’s 
musicalized Khousor, which in turn consolidates Khousor’s own association with 
Byblos. 91 Even so, this grieving Kauthar would return us ultimately to Kinyras 
the Lamenter, since the mourning of father for son was a common threnodic 
theme (Chapter 12). It is precisely this performative stance, indeed, that can 
explain the otherwise jarring genealogical subordination of Adonis—that is, the 
Byblian Baal (see further below)—to the lesser Kinyras and/or Kothar. 

I conclude from this initial comparison that, despite slightly different terms 
and a superficially Syro-Mesopotamian perspective, ps.-Meliton and Bar Koni 
do indeed reproduce a genuinely ‘Cypro-Byblian’ mytheme that invites closer 
analysis, both of its internal structure and external sympathies. In pursuing 
this, we shall be justified in treating the ancient vacillation between Kinyras 
and Kauthar/Khousor as a valid heuristic tool. 

Goddess, King, and Copper 

We may begin with a further proof of Kinyras’ essential compatibility with ps.- 
Meliton’s Kauthar: whereas Strabo and Eustathios saw Byblos as an ancient part 
of Kinyras’ realm, ps.-Meliton presents Cyprus as a novel addition to Kauthar’s. 
These conceptions must be cognate. But whereas the classical authors give no 
further context for the Byblian Kinyras, ps.-Meliton’s Kauthar tale implicates 
a Cypriot king ‘Hephaistos’, whose kingdom passes under Byblian control 
through Balthi’s affair with Tammuz. This Cypriot Hephaistos—shared by Bar 
Koni and thus fundamental to the myth—has deep Cypriot roots beneath a 
partly Hellenized surface. For the Olympian smith-god is conspicuously absent 
from the early island, thanks to the ancient prestige of an indigenous metal- 
lurge like the Ingot God. 92 This figure was effectively wedded to the Cypriot 


90 Even if a ‘tomb of Adonis’ was displayed in Byblos itself (see n60 above), Lucian refers to lamenta¬ 
tion rites “throughout the land” (ava xf|v xd>pn v )- 

91 See p448-452. 

92 Borgeaud 1975. 
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goddess herself through shared ingot iconography and his-and-hers adyta in 
the sanctuary at Enkomi, with ‘his’ metallurgical facilities housed within ‘her’ 
realm. 93 By contrast, the pairing of Hephaistos and Aphrodite has no basis in 
Aegean cult, it being rather Ares with whom the goddess typically received joint 
worship. 94 So Homer’s famous tale of their adultery—exposed by Hephaistos, 
with the goddess’s chastened return to Paphos—is an artificial satire on 
Aphrodite’s cultural gyrations between Greece and Cyprus, where indeed a 
smith-god husband would cherish her return. 95 By the logic of Homer’s narrative 
this should be Hephaistos; but cultural realities require us to infer an unnamed 
Cypriot counterpart. 

This is precisely Hephaistos’ role in ps.-Meliton and Bar Koni. But here the 
marital escapade moves eastward, merging with a very old motif of distinctly 
Mesopotamian aspect—the faithless goddess—that was rooted in divine 
patronage of actual sovereigns. In two Neo-Sumerian epic tales (preserved 
in later copies/versions), royal ascendancy is marked by securing the ‘love’ 
of Inanna, who abandons a rival king. 96 Hence the famous scene in the Epic of 
Gilgamesh, where the hero taxes Ishtar with her history of broken lovers. 97 We 
saw a similar alliance of myth and royal ideology in the Hittite Ritual and Prayer 
for Ishtar of Nineveh, where it was feared that the goddess had defected to one of 
the many other royal cult-centers that claimed her—of which one was Alashiya 
itself. 98 

This pattern ultimately shaped Aphrodite, whose many paramours 
included (besides Ares and Hephaistos) Ankhises, Phaethon, Adonis, and Kinyras 
himself. 99 Her promiscuity provided fuel for Christian attacks, and ps.-Meliton 
himself was clearly so motivated. 100 That he interpolated Homer’s Ares for good 
measure would explain the inorganic complication of Hephaistos’ discovery 
leading to the death not of Ares but of Tammuz; this suggestion is corrobo¬ 
rated by the absence of Ares from Bar Koni’s version, where Hephaistos plays 


93 See p394-395. 

94 Ares/Aphrodite: Farnell 1896-1909 2:622-623, 653-655, 700-703; GR:220. This latter pairing must 
itself reflect original attributes of the eastern goddess, who in Mesopotamian tradition unites 
war and love in a single figure. See Kypris:l36 for the possible correspondence between Ares and 
the Ingot God, whose smiting pose is as striking as his ingot-base. 

95 Homer Odyssey 8.359-366. See Franklin 2014:223-224; cf. Burkert 1993:153; EFH:57. 

96 Enmerkar and the Lord ofAratta (ETCSL 1.8.2.3), especially 25-32,102-104, 227-235; Lugalbanda and 
the Anzud Bird (ETCSL 1.8.2.2), especially 290-321, 345-356. 

97 Epic of Gilgamesh vi.24-79: ANET:84. The passage is discussed by George 2003,1:472-474. 

98 See p376. 

99 Cf. e.g. Clement of Alexandria Exhortation 2.33: A(ppo5ixr| 8s sn’ Apsi Kaxpoxuppevri pexfjMIgv hd 
Kxvupav Kai Ayxiar|v syripsv Kai <t>ae0ovxa ekoxa Kai f|pa A5cbvi5o<; kxA 

100 Cf. Lightfoot 2004:86. 
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the war-god’s sometime role of homicidal cuckold. 101 But in a striking twist, Bar 
Koni’s Hephaistos is himself slain before Tammuz falls to the tusk. 

I conclude that the myth presents a distinctly Cypriot and/or Cypro- 
Byblian fusion of two ideologies that derive from the BA: the divine protection 
of royal copper-production, and political ascendancy represented by the love of 
Inanna/lshtar/Astarte. With Balthi’s defection, the island passes from a Cypriot 
metallurge to a Byblian, represented as Hephaistos and Kauthar, respectively. 
Whereas Kauthar’s relevance to Bar Koni’s aetiologies of lament is not imme¬ 
diately obvious, he is perfectly qualified for the current context. This repre¬ 
sentation of ‘ancient history’ becomes quite tangible when one recalls that 
the trade in copper, and control thereof, was the single most important factor 
structuring Cyprus’s internal political organization and its relationships with 
the outside world, from the early second millennium down through the Aegean 
and Phoenician colonial movements (Chapter l). 

Now if we had no reason to consider Kinyras and Kauthar/Khousor doublets, we 
might reasonably expect ps.-Meliton and Bar Koni to have named their ancient 
Cypriot king not Hephaistos but Kinyras. After all, Kinyras had long been known 
as the island’s ancient metallurgical monarch (Homer) and beloved of Aphrodite 
(Pindar). While epichoric myths were often converted into Olympian currency, 
this principle was not consistently applied by ps.-Meliton, as shown by his 
Kauthar and several other figures. And since Kinyras and Kauthar/Khousor do 
appear to be doppelgangers—most obviously in the present Byblian context— 
ps.-Meliton’s Hephaistos must represent an indigenous metal-smith whose 
control of Cyprus antedates that of Kauthar/Kinyras. 

This conclusion is corroborated by its startling agreement with the report 
of the Paphian priesthood, discussed in Chapter 16. There an “ancient memory” 
(vetus memoria ) of Aerias/Aeria—interpretable as ‘Mr. and Mrs. Copper’— 
was contrasted with a “more recent legend” (fama recentior ) of Kinyras and 
Aphrodite. 102 This unexpected harmony can hardly be coincidence; it is of a piece 
with the complementary Greco-Roman and Syrian views of Byblos’ dominion 
under Kinyras/Kauthar. We are dealing with cognate myths, and our analysis of 
ps.-Meliton and Bar Koni must expand accordingly to embrace the hieroi logoi of 
Paphos. One immediate benefit is that we can flesh out Tacitus’ spare epitome 
of the Paphian report. That the priests saw Kinyras as not merely secondary to 
their cult, but a parvenu from the mainland, is a ready deduction from his immi¬ 
gration in other sources (Chapter 2l). And whereas Tacitus otherwise seems to 


101 For sources and discussion, see Ribichini 1981:108-123. 

102 See p401-404. 
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link Aerias and Kinyras only through relative chronology, ps.-Meliton lets us 
suppose a causal relationship of geopolitical aspect between the two ‘strata’. 

This neat convergence strongly suggests that the insular and mainland 
traditions derive from a shared historical reality of considerable depth. One 
might try to see here, for example, the breakdown of centralized control on 
Cyprus at the end of the LBA (= Hephaistos), followed by Phoenician pursuit of 
copper in the EIA (= Kauthar/Kinyras). But this is not deep enough. So far as we 
know, it was not Byblos, but Tyre, that dominated the Phoenician colonial move¬ 
ment. 103 And as I have argued on independent grounds, any historicizing inter¬ 
pretation of Cypriot Kinyras must start from his pre-Greek presence. 104 While 
metal-hungry kings of IA Phoenicia would certainly have had their own reasons 
to promote a cult of Kothar/Khousor, for them too the industrial superpower of 
Alashiya will have loomed large in legend. And if there was one Levantine god as 
likely as Astarte to come to LBA Cyprus, it was Kothar. 

A crucial issue here, raised above in connection with the Ingot God and 
Goddess, 105 is the epithet Kythereia, which Aphrodite bears in Greek epic and 
beyond. 106 It has long been recognized that this word, with its short epsilon 
(Kythereia), cannot derive directly from the island Kythera ( Kythera ), despite 
ancient sources, beginning with Hesiod, that assert or imply just this (one would 
otherwise expect *Kythereia). 107 West, reviewing the issue, nevertheless urged 
that “the two words must be related, but perhaps not in that way,” and approved 
those who would see in Kythereia a female counterpart of Kothar, presumably 
his consort. 108 

Now the form itself, A. Cassio has recently shown, is a relatively late epic 
concoction. 109 That it derives specifically from Cypro-Aegean interaction in the 
Orientalizing Period (ca. 750-650) finds good general support in our evidence 
for the Cypriot engagement with ‘Homeric’ epic at this time, culminating most 


103 But note “the gods of Byblos” in a fragmentary fourth-century votive inscription from Larnaka 
tes Lapethou: Honeyman 1938 (line 9), with comments on 296-297; HC:99-100n6, 182nl; 
Greenfield 1987; Michaelidou-Nicolaou 1987:337. 

104 See p368-369. 

105 Seep404. 

106 Homer Odyssey 8.285-288 (cf. Franklin 2014:223-224); Homeric Hymn 10.1 (Kimpoyevfj KuBepetav); 
Sappho 140a (lament for Adonis); Ovid Metamorphoses 10.717-720; Manilius Astronomica 4.579- 
581; Nonnos Dionysiaka 3.109-111. Cf. Brown 1965:216-219. 

107 Hesiod Theogony 192-193. 

108 Gruppe 1906 2:1359; Brown 1965:216-219; GR:152-153; EFH:56-57 with further references. 

109 Cassio 2012 §3: an “artificial bardic creation ... devised ... so to speak in cold blood, and at a late 
stage”; he sees it as patterned after the equally artificial Gk. eupatereia, which appears in the 
same verse-end position. See further his contextual arguments. 
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notably in the episodes that were excised from the Kypria by the fifth century. 110 
The epithet’s special connection with the island is established by the tenth 
Homeric hymn, where the goddess is invoked not as Aphrodite but rather 
“Cyprus-born Kythereia ... she who rules well-founded Salamis / and Cyprus-on- 
the-Sea”—obvious signs of a Cypriot singer and/or performance setting. 111 Yet 
such on-the-ground cultic realities equally require Kythereia, though a seventh- 
century neologism in the Aegean, to refer to some older religious reality on 
Cyprus itself. Kythereia will not have materialized from thin air. 

A ‘female Kothar’ is not without Levantine parallels. The linguistic kinship 
of Kothar and the Kotharat goddesses of Ugaritian and Canaanite/Phoenician 
tradition is undoubted, though how their spheres intersected is unclear. 112 
The Kotharat typically appear as a group; but Philo of Byblos, who calls them 
‘Artemides’, singles out one as the spouse of Sydyk—the ‘Just’, our most likely 
prototype for Sandokos, Kinyras’ father in ps.-Apollodoros. 113 Philo also knew a 
Khousarthis who “brought to light the theology of Taautos [Thoth] which had 
been hidden and concealed in allegories”—a description less like Philo’s own 
Khousor than that of Mokhos—though how this female Kothar might mesh with 
Cypriot ‘Aphrodite’ is hardly obvious. 114 Finally, there is the “Assyrian Kythereia” 
of Nonnos, whose Byblian context could further corroborate the connection 
with Byblos of both ps.-Meliton’s Kauthar and Philo’s Khousor. 115 

The proposed association of Kythereia and Kothar raises two linguistic 
issues that help us focus the historical view. First is the discrepancy between the 
short upsilon of Kythereia and the long 6 of Kothar (< P-S aw). Here a plausible 
explanation is at hand in the changes one may expect at a linguistic interface. 116 
That such a mutation could occur precisely on Cyprus is supported by the 
short upsilons of both Kinyras and Myrrha (versus the long vowels of Semitic 
cognates). 117 


110 See generally Franklin 2014 and above pi, 211. 

111 Homeric Hymn 10.1, 4. The association is also clear at Hymn 6.18. 

112 For the Kotharat, see above p445nll; Margalit 1972:55 (resumed in Margalit 1989:285-286); 
Seims 1979:73-74; KwH:466-472; DDD col. 915-917 (Pardee), with earlier literature. 

113 [Apollodoros] Library 3.14.3. For Philo’s Artemides as the Kotharat, see YGC:143; Baumgarten 
1981:204, 227. Cf. below pl23n74, 510. 

114 Philo of Byblos FGH 790 F 10: 0 e 6<; Xoupp,ouPr|Ld<; ©oupcbxe r| psiovopaaOsiaa XobaapBu; 
dKoLou9f|oavTS<; KSKpuppsvr|v xau Taonnou teal a7Lr|yopiou<; ejtsaKiaapsvr|v uiv OsoLoyiav 
scpdmaav. Cf. Brown 1965:215; YGC:138-139n73; Seims 1979:744; Attridge and Oden 1981:104n4; 
Baumgarten 1981:68-74 for Philo’s understanding of Taautos. 

115 Nonnos Dionysiaka 3.109-111. 

116 By contrast the false Kythereia < Kythera supposes an internal Greek development, whatever the 
anterior etymology of Kythera itself. 

117 See pl99n71, 274. 
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The second issue concerns the Semitic interdental fricative t in ktr/Kothar. 
This sound could only have emerged as the Greek theta of Kythereia if the under¬ 
lying adaptation went back to at least ca. 1300, and probably rather earlier. 118 
The correspondence of Semitic and other ANE fricatives/laryngeals with early 
(LBA) Greek aspirates (th, ph, kh ) still lacks a comprehensive study, but H. Y. 
Priebatsch showed that the Greek aspirates could indeed have a spirant quality 
in the LBA, or at least represent such sounds in loanwords. That quality was 
typically lost in the EIA, reappearing only in later centuries. 119 

This situation brings the island of Kythera back into the discussion, since it 
was already so named by the fifteenth century, when it appears in an Egyptian 
‘itinerary’ text and somewhat later as an ethnic designation at Mycenaean 
Pylos. 120 It is true that traditions of Phoenician settlement on Kythera—including 
the island’s sanctuary of Aphrodite Ourania and the eponymous Kytheros son 
of Phoinix—might be sufficiently explained by EIA trade expeditions. 121 Yet a 
deeper connection between Kythera and Kothar is well supported by the god’s 
persistent link to Minoan Crete in Ugaritian legend—“Kaptara is his royal 
house, Egypt is the land of his inheritance.” Kothar’s international realm here 

118 By this time the twenty-two letter Proto-Canaanite alphabet shows that “the three interdentals 
[t, d, t] ... merged in Canaanite with dental and palato-alveolar fricatives” (Harris 1939:40-41; 
SL §13.7, quotation). After the merger, P-S t would have yielded s in Greek, hence Ug. Ktr/‘ Gk’. 
Xouocbp; cf. chyAoq (‘shekel’)/Ug. tql, Pun./Heb. sql, Alck. seqlu (Emprunts: 34-37); aaiocoq (‘coarse 
cloth’ > ‘sack/garment’)/Akk. *saqqu, Imperial Aramaic sqq (Emprunts: 24-25, where Phoen. *sqq 
is assumed the source). 

119 See Priebatsch 1980. Note e.g. the famous problem of Gk. A^moi/Hitt. Ahhiyawa (329), and 
Gk. xpuooq (‘gold’ = ku-ru-so in Lin. B., which lacks separate signs for aspiratesVCan. harus(u) 
(329-330). Albright’s objection to the derivation of Kythera from ktr (YGC:136n65) is no longer 
relevant. He insisted that the name would have to go back improbably far to the third millen¬ 
nium, believing that t was already pronounced s by the early second millennium because of 
its representation in the Sethe execration texts and Akkadian documents of Ugarit. But these 
correspondences are now attributed to unequal phonetic inventories in the relevant scripts/ 
languages, and it is generally accepted that the interdental was still pronounced at Ugarit 
(Segert 1984 §34.27; KwH:80; Gordon 1997:51; Pardee 2008:292; Huehnergard 2008:230-231). It 
may, however, have been a conservative, literate/official usage: occasional interchanges of t and 
s hint at coalescence (SL §13.6), and some tablets using the twenty-two letter script have been 
found (Gordon 1997:49). This would support a rather earlier date for a link between Kothar and 
Kythereia and/or Kythera than the Ugaritic texts themselves. 

120 Ktir is found on an inscribed statue base from the reign of Amenhotep III (ca. 1403-1364) in 
a list of other Aegean TNs—perhaps “an itinerary describing a route (or a specific voyage) to 
mainland Greece and Crete”: see with further references EFH:6 and nl2, 57n238; Cline 2007:194 
(quotation). For Lin. B ku-te-ra (nominative plural, ‘women of Kythera’), see Nikoloudis 2008:47 
(PY A- series). 

121 Herodotos 1.105.3 (temple of Aphrodite); Stephanos of Byzantium s.v. KuBqpa, vrjaoq ... and 
KuBfjpou xou OoiviKoq; repeated by Eustathios on Homer Iliad 10.269; Eustathios on Dionysios 
the Periegete 498. Further evidence and discussion: Morris 1992:79-80n26 (connection with 
Kothar is “attractive”), cf. 135nl42; Lipinski 2004:176-178; Dugand 1973:245-247 arrives at a 
different etymology. 
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symbolized the LBA palatial trade network, one strand of which reached from 
Crete via Ugarit to Mari and Babylon, through which the Minoans secured tin 
for making bronze. 122 One might even speculate that Ug. ‘Kaptara’ itself derives 
from Kothar, at an earlier linguistic stage than he is found in the Ugaritic texts 
(< Kawtar-7). A cuneiform inscription found on Kythera—relating to Naram-Sin 
of Eshnunna (ca. 1712-1702 BCE) in far-off Babylonia—helps compensate for the 
lack of contemporary Levantine material on the island, where a Middle Minoan 
presence is however well documented. 123 

Whatever the case with Kythera, Cyprus will have been as central as Ugarit 
itself to that city’s mythological vision of Kothar’s domain. This follows first 
from simple geography and the region’s seasonal sailing routes. 124 It is clinched 
by the island’s dominant international position in the production and working 
of copper (Chapters 1, 14). The whole situation is perfectly exemplified by the 
Uluburun wreck. 125 

Material record, historical context, linguistic considerations, the iconog¬ 
raphy of the Ingot God and Goddess—faced with this combination of evidence it 
is hard to doubt that some form of Kothar was active on LBA Cyprus, an impor¬ 
tation parallel to Ishtar/Astarte herself (Chapter 15), and that this echoed on in 
the Greco-Cypriot epithet Kythereia. We need not assume that a separate male 
*Kyther(os) still existed in the seventh century, as Kothar could have been ‘inter¬ 
nalized’ as an aspect of the goddess—as of Kinyras himself—centuries earlier. 
On the other hand, given the island’s substantial Phoenician population, some 
conscious conceptual link between goddess and Kothar/Khousor may indeed 
have persisted into historical times. 

With this we return to our crux—the melding of Kinyras and Kothar, and 
how this transpired between Byblos and Cyprus. In what follows, I shall attempt 
to account for all data so far presented, and incorporate our hypothetical 
Byblian Kinyras/Kothar into the larger picture of BA royal cult-music and 
divinized-instruments explored in Part One. 

The Cypro-Byblian Interface 

I have now made independent cases for the presence of both a Kothar and a 
Divine Knr in one or more pantheons of LBA Cyprus—a perfectly credible idea 
given their official co-existence at nearby Ugarit. A third investigation explored, 


122 Primary texts, discussion, and further references in Strange 1980:83-87, 90-93, 101-102; Cline 
1994:120-128; cf. Morris 1992:92-95, 98,100,102, et passim. 

123 Weidner 1939; Lipinski 2004:176-178. 

124 For which see Murray 1995. 

125 See p326. 
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in the thirteenth-century bronze stand from Kourion, the conjunction of music, 
metalworking, and goddess-worship in a royal context (Chapter 15). A fourth 
set of evidence, from the roughly coeval Pylos tablets, seemed to imply a meta¬ 
musical Kinyras with Kothar-like seafaring skills (Chapter 17). This converging 
material, I believe, indicates that some Kotharization of Kinyras—firmly estab¬ 
lished as a metallurgical king already for Homer—was underway on Cyprus by 
or before the thirteenth century. 

We are left needing to explain how a mirror image—a Kinyradized 
Khousor—could arise in Phoenicia, specifically at, or at least including, Byblos. 
Given the early horizons sketched above for Cypriot Kinyras, it would seem that 
he and the Byblian Kinyras/Khousor were parallel regional developments of a 
specific Canaanite tradition in which Kothar and the Divine Knr were unusually 
intimate already in the LBA. A likely guess is that they were treated as mytho¬ 
logical brothers, whence the vestigial siblings known to both Philo and Etienne 
de Lusignan. 126 

We must evidently posit a specific cult importation from Byblos to Cyprus 
at some pre-Greek historical juncture. This agrees well with our argument of 
Chapter 15—that the ‘immigration’ of Kinyras was connected with a theological 
reinterpretation of the Cypriot goddess in terms of a mainland Astarte figure. 
We need only add some form of Kothar, or Kotharization, to the formula. Such 
a ‘moving goddess’ is after all just what we find in ps.-Meliton and Bar Koni. In 
both, Balthi, despite the deep (EBA) antiquity of the Byblian goddess herself, 
begins the story as queen of Cyprus. (Compare Hesiod’s account of Aphrodite’s 
birth, where the goddess is wafted from the Aegean and Kythera to what was in 
fact her home at an earlier stage of development, Cyprus). 127 There are several 
significant elements here. The original independence of the Cypriot ‘queen’, who 
then moves eastward, is mirrored by the dramatic displacement of Byblian 
‘Balthi’ to Cyprus —thus a kind of westward movement. (The latter trajectory is 
also implied by the figure of ‘Kypros’, daughter of ‘Byblos’, in a fragment of 
Istros. 128 ) This structure implies a mutual assimilation of historically distinct 
divinities. 


126 See Chapter 18. Brown 1965:206-207 compared Kothar and Kinyras with the Dioskouroi, as being 
two sets of twins, both pairs associated with the sea. A special Cypriot version of the twins (“our 
Dioskouroi”) is seen in the loyalty oath to Tiberius (see p205). There is also Theokritos’ descrip¬ 
tion of them as “horsemen kitharists” (ijuirjEq KiOapurrai, Idylls 22.24), which recalls the Cypriot 
terracottas of horse-riding lyrists: CAAC II:IIl[LGC]l, cf. [LGC]9; Aspects :89 no. 67 and fig. 76 (ca. 
750), 91-92 no. 69, fig. 79, with references (ca. 800-750). But Theokritos receives a quite different 
and attractive explanation from Power 2010:282-285. 

127 Hesiod Theogony 191-193. 

128 Istros FGH 334 F 45. See further p515-516. 
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The Cypriot Goddess and Baalat Gebal, as known from later times, do have 
some resemblances. Both cults were of deep antiquity, dominating their respec¬ 
tive territories. Aniconic representations were prominent at both sites, and 
though such ‘betyls’ were not unique to Byblos, their archaic quality suits the 
scenario envisaged here. 129 The Lady of Byblos, like other forms of Astarte and 
Aphrodite herself, was a protectress of sailors. 130 She was also a royal patron¬ 
ess. 131 For Philo of Byblos, the goddesses were closely related. His Byblian 
Baaltis is ‘Dione’; linguistically a female ‘Zeus’, Dione most famously appears as 
Aphrodite’s mother in an eccentric episode of the Iliad, much discussed recently 
for its Near Eastern and Cypriot sympathies. 132 But, while this could potentially 
imply that Baaltis was older than her Cypriot counterpart, in Philo himself Dione 
is the sister of Aphrodite, with whom he equates Astarte; Rhea, probably a form 
of Asherah, is the third triplet, all being wives of Kronos, that is ‘Elos’ or El. 133 

But none of these correspondences is definitive. They represent the same 
ongoing ‘collation’ of regional deities that was so well attested for the LBA 
(Chapter 15). Those early phenomena, often induced by on-the-ground reli¬ 
gious juxtapositions and cult transfers, make it quite possible that our Cypro- 
Byblian myth ultimately does reflect some religious reality of that time. 
Unfortunately, we know very little about specific relations between BA Cyprus 
and Byblos. The latter’s early history is fairly dark outside the narrow window 
of its fourteenth-century subjection to Egypt; Cyprus is darker still. One Amarna 
text from Rib-Hadda, the king/‘governor’ of Byblos, does mention sending a 
certain Amanmashsha to Alashiya; but the mission’s purpose is not stated. 134 
Alashiya also follows Byblos in the eleventh-century (?) itinerary of Wen-Amun; 
the context is the turbulent period of the Sea Peoples, but it is implied that 


129 The Temple of Obelisks at Byblos goes back to the MBA (DDUPP:67, 77-79, with further refer¬ 
ences in n83). The famous stone of Paphos (Tacitus Histories 2.3, with Heubner 1963-1982 ad loc. 
for other ancient descriptions; also ExcCyp:179) is generally attributed to the BA (Paphos: 99- 
100 and fig. 83). It is shown in many variations on Roman coins from Augustus to Caracalla/ 
Geta (BMC Cyprus:cxxvii-cxxxiv and 73-87 passim and pi. XIV.3, 7-8, XV.1-4, 7-8, XVI.2, 4, 6-9, 
XVII.4-6, 8-10, XXVI.3, 6; Head et al. 1911:746; Blinkenberg 1924:7-17 with figs; HC:74; Paphos: 84, 
fig. 65-67, 103 fig. 87; Gaifman 2012:169-180). A very similar conical stone is represented on 
a Byblian coin from the reign of Macrinus (ca. 217-218 CE): BMC Phoenicia:102 no. 36 (pi. xii, 
13); cf. Millar 1993:277; DDUPP:76 with references in n68. Aniconic stones within temples are 
also shown on imperial-era issues from Emesa (sanctuary of Heliogabalos) and Seleucia Pieria 
in Syria: Price and Trell 1977:168-170; Gaifman 2012:177-178 with references. It is impossible 
to verify if the ‘black stone’ displayed at modern Kouklia as Aphrodite’s image is indeed that 
(Gaifman 2012:179-180). 

130 DDUPP:72. For Aphrodite, see p330. 

131 See p407n45. 

132 See p403nl6. 

133 Philo of Byblos FGH 790 F 2 (22, 35). Cf. Baumgarten 1981:200-201; DDUPP:74-75. 

134 EA 114. Cf. HC:43; AP:51; Moran 1992:190nl2. 
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such a route was once normal. 135 But that is hardly surprising given the island’s 
proximity. 

Nevertheless, we can be sure that regular official relations did exist, and 
that these revolved precisely around the copper trade. The enormous quantity 
of bronze excavated from second-millennium levels of Byblos shows that the 
city was a major manufacturing center. 135 Moreover, state control, as on contem¬ 
porary Cyprus, is indicated by another Amarna letter that refers to the Byblian 
king’s production and supply of bronze weapons to both Egypt and Tyre. 137 This 
industry must have involved the Byblian monarchs in close dealings with their 
cupreous insular peers. Since royal control and divine protection of copper is 
otherwise well documented for LBA Cyprus (Chapter 15), it is easy to imagine 
this ideology—and associated cult practices—being extended to, or adapted by, 
the island’s partners in the metals trade. This, I suggest, is the best context for 
ps.-Meliton’s myth, and full justification for Kauthar’s starring role. 

Ritual Lamentation and the 'Damu' of Byblos 

At the same time, a Byblian proto-Kinyras of LBA date—and a lamenting father 
of Adonis/Tammuz—should imply significant exposure to Mesopotamian theo¬ 
logical concepts and practices, since the divinization of instruments and other 
cult objects evidently originated in EBA Babylonia (Chapters 2, 5, and 6). As one 
probable environment for the spread of such ideas I identified the increasing 
involvement of Amorite and traditional Mesopotamian cultures during the Ur 
III and OB periods. This would make Kinnaru of Ugarit and the proposed Byblian 
Kinyras parallel regional manifestations at the western end of a cult-music 
continuum. 

While Byblos’ early religion is nearly as obscure as its political history, 138 
several points are noteworthy here. First, while the city enjoyed close cultural 
relations with Egypt for much of the Bronze Age, 139 its engagement with Syria 
and Mesopotamia was just as early and longstanding. Southern Mesopotamian 
influence on the city’s material culture can be traced back to the EBA, while its 
temples and other public buildings show that Byblos avoided the collapse of 
the southern Levant ca. 2400-2000 (EBA IV), sharing rather in the urban apogee 


135 CS 1 no. 41. 

135 Falsone 1988:80 (“indubbiamente uno dei maggiori centri produttori di bronzo di tutto l’antico 
Vicino Oriente”). 

137 EA 77 with Liverani 1997. 

138 For a general introduction, see DDUPP:67-114. 

139 There was probably a hiatus during the First Intermediate Period, ca. 2180-2140: cf. Helck 
1971:38. 
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of Syrian sites like Ebla—the archives of which attest regular commerce with 
Byblos. 140 

In the Ur III period, two economic texts from Drehem (ancient Puzrish- 
Dagan, one of Ur’s major redistribution centers) document diplomatic relations 
between Amar-Suen (ca. 2046-2038) and a Byblian king—Ibdadi or Abd-(H)addi 
(Eb-da-di3)—alongside other Syrian monarchs (of Ebla, Mari, and Tuttul). 141 
These tablets were once taken as evidence for Ur’s political control of Byblos, 
but this idea has been discarded with further understanding of the state’s 
provincial administration. 142 Nevertheless, they remain precious indicators of 
cultural contact at the royal level. And several cuneiform inscriptions have been 
excavated at Byblos itself, one from the Ur III period (see further below) and two 
of OB or MB date. 143 

The fourteenth-century Amarna letters show Mesopotamian scribal culture 
firmly ensconced in the Byblian royal court. This in itself need not imply any 
theological influence. But a detail in one letter does indeed support the idea. This 
is a petition from the aforementioned Rib-Hadda, who begs pharaoh to protect 
the cult-property of a deity rendered as “my DAMU” ( d DAMU-ia). 144 Scholars 
have differed as to whether DAMU refers to the Sumerian god of that name, 145 or 
is a scribal gloss for a local Byblian deity. In his recent reassessment, T. Mettinger 
argues persuasively for the latter, identifying the underlying figure as the Baal 
of Byblos, consort of Baalat Gebal—attested in a tenth-century inscription, and 
probably “the living god” of another Amarna letter. 146 This Baal of Byblos must 
be the storm-god Haddu, whose cult is attested by the theophoric element in 
Rib-Hadda’s own name, and that of the aforementioned Abd-(H)addi. 147 


140 Saghieh 1983:129-132 et passim; Genz 2010:207, 211-212; Arnaud 2010:167-168. 

141 Amherst (Pinches 1908) 82 rev. 19, with the parallel discussed by Sollberger 1959/1960:121-122; 
cf. DDUPP:68. 

142 The older interpretation was based on the Byblian ruler’s designation as en5-si, as the title 
en-si2 was used of Ur’s provincial governors. It is now known to have been applied also to 
foreign monarchs; only the emperor was lugal. See with references Saghieh 1983:131; Steinkeller 
1987:36-37; Michalowski 2009:19-20. 

143 Dossin 1969. 

144 EA 84.33. Arnaud 2010:175 proposes to reread d DAMU-ia as d Da-mu-az', that is, Tammuz/Dumuzi; 
but this would not resolve, only displace, the interpretive problem posed by DAMU (see below). 

145 So Schroeder 1915; cf. Ribichini 1981:189-192. 

146 Mettinger 2013:137-145, 217-219, with the doxographic review of dying-and-rising god skeptics 
in Chapter 1, and a convincing refutation of Na’aman 1990, who saw in d DAMU-ia a reference 
to the city’s goddess. For the new reading of Baal in KAI 4, Bonnet 1993; DDUPP:89; Mettinger 
2013:140. For the ‘living god’ of Byblos (EA 129.51), see also Moran 1992:211n23; for a further 
possible attestation in a late third-millennium Egyptian Pyramid Texts, see Redford 1990:826; 
Mettinger 2013:144-145 with references in nl66. 

147 See DDUPP:79-80. 
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So far, so good. But one must still explain why Baal/Haddu was glossed as 
‘Damu’ rather than say d ISKUR, used elsewhere of storm-gods. Damu, associated 
with the annual cycle of plant life, is one of several Mesopotamian figures who 
fall in their youthful prime—much like Dumuzi, with whom Damu was even¬ 
tually assimilated, Dumuzi himself being connected rather with pastoralism. 148 
The precise character of these gods’ death and any return has been debated 
since Frazer; Mettinger, while carefully eschewing monolithic, transhistoric 
definitions, has forcefully revived the idea that these and several other figures 
were truly ‘dying-and-rising’ gods. Storm-gods, by contrast, do not normally die, 
as is well illustrated by Yahweh (for the Baal of Ugarit, see below). 149 The same 
discrepancy is illustrated by Adonis, whose name, it has long been recognized, 
must derive from Semitic ’dn (‘lord’). This honorific is attested for a number 
of Syro-Levantine gods, apparently including the Byblian Baal himself. 150 Yet 
Adonis, with the noteworthy exception of his predilection for mountainous 
areas, does not resemble a storm-god. Beautiful young lover of the goddess, 
haunter of the countryside, his untimely death, her lament, a seasonal return 
to life, dividing the year between his earthly lover and the queen of the under¬ 
world—this is a distinctly Dumuzi-like portfolio. 151 

And so I believe Mettinger is right to suggest that the Byblian ‘Baal-Damu’ is 
a hybrid due to Mesopotamian influence on the city’s royal cult: 

The proximity of Adon(is), Damu, and Dumuzi should alert us to 
the possibility that Byblos was a site where Adon(is) was part of a 
syncretistic development in which he adopted features originally 
connected with the Sumerian and Akkadian myths of journeys to the 
Netherworld. 152 


The most tangible and appropriate vehicle for a focused importation of such 
ideas, as well as their survival into IA myth, is a cult of royal ancestors, akin to 
the ‘Rephaim’ of Ugarit. 153 Such developments would have to be placed rather 


148 RlA 2:115-116 (*Damu, Ebeling); Black and Green 1992 s.v. Damu. 

149 Mettinger 2013:144, 207, 218, 220. 

150 See with earlier references Loretz 1984; Mettinger 2013:125-126,140-141 (citing Bordreuil 1977 
for ‘Adonis’ [’dn], alongside the goddess herself, in a tenth-century Byblian inscription). 

151 Smith 2001:117-118; Mettinger 2013:218-219. The Byblian cult-myth of Adonis’ return, as 
described by Lucian, can hardly be dismissed as emulation of Christian theology. For those 
who have held this desperate position, and a convincing refutation, see Mettinger 2010:26-29, 
135-136,153-154, 217-218. 

152 Mettinger 2013:144; cf. Ribichini 1981:190; Smith 2001:117-118. 

153 This context was rightly emphasized by Ribichini 1981:192-197, 202; cf. Grottanelli 1984:36-38 et 
passim. For Ugarit, see Chapter 7. 
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early, quite possibly well before Rib-Hadda’s letter and Baal’s death and return 
in the Ugaritian Baal Cycle—for which Mettinger posits a parallel “reception in 
Ugarit of the descensus mytheme from the cults of Mesopotamian Dumuzi.” 154 
For the zenith of Damu’s cult was the Ur III or OB periods, when he was honored 
especially at Ur, Isin, Larsa, and Girsu. 155 Dumuzi enjoyed an equally deep antiq¬ 
uity, being known at Mari for instance already in pre-Sargonic times. 156 

Mettinger’s hypothesis, I suggest, can equally explain the Byblian Kinyras, whom 
we wish to connect with Levantine cultic practices under some Mesopotamian 
influence. Damu, like Dumuzi, was a subject of lamentation-singing in the Ur 
III and OB periods, when both were involved in the ritual poetics of royal cult, 
including the mortuary. 157 Both are also associated with divinized instruments. 
We saw that Dumuzi featured thematically in lamentations performed at Mari 
with or in the presence of the divinized balang Ninigizibara, servant to the 
mourning Ishtar. 158 These passages clarify the attestation of a balang counselor- 
god for Damu himself in the god-list An:Anum. 159 Kinnaru of Ugarit, we saw, may 
be approached along similar lines. 160 (As more general chronological support one 
should recall that Egyptian instruments with gods’ heads are well attested in 
the MK. 161 ) 

Our hypothesis requires that the lamentations of historical Byblos perpet¬ 
uate a traditional practice going back to the Bronze Age. This idea, inherently 
plausible given contemporary ANE parallels, can now be supported by a cunei¬ 
form text of Ur III date from Byblos itself. The tablet was originally interpreted as 
a sign-list executed by a scribe-in-training. 162 The further inference, that Byblos 
was already well within the orbit of Mesopotamian elite culture, with “literate 
administrative personnel,” remains reasonable. 163 But D. Arnaud has now shown 
that the text is in fact a dedicatory inscription relating to some restoration of 
the temple and/or cult of the Byblian goddess. 164 Though the larger context is 
damaged, several important details survive. 


154 Mettinger 2013:218, cf. 220 for Zechariah 12:11 (“On that day the mourning in Jerusalem will be 
as great as the mourning for Hadad-rimmon in the plain of Megiddo”). For further evidence of 
Damu at Ebla (?), Ugarit, Sidon, and Tyre, see DDUPP:190-192. 

155 See nl48. 

156 Mettinger 2010:201 and n87. 

157 See Cohen 1993:465-481; Smith 2001:113; PHG 37 andnl43,147,183,197n31. 

158 See p64 and Heimpel, “Balang Gods,” Section 2c, 4a§5; 23b, 23f, 47a. 

159 Heimpel, “Balang Gods,” 53 V 168; cf. PHG:113. 

160 See especially pl34-146. 

161 See p60 and n81. 

162 Dossin 1969, especially 245-248; cf. Saghieh 1983:131; Dailey et al. 1998:15,17. 

163 Genz 2010:211. 

164 Arnaud 2010:164-174 (Es6-tar2-e s3 at reverse 3). 
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First, the goddess is explicitly called ‘Ishtar’ (Es6-tar2-e s3)—very early 
confirmation of classical authors that identify Baalat Gebal as Astarte. We should 
not be too categorical, of course, since Hittite and Ugaritian sources show that 
many regional goddesses could be considered forms of Ishtar. But this fact is 
itself significant for its implications of supralocal theological thought. 

Second, the text itemizes several appurtenances of the goddess’s cult. These 
include not only a bed—presumably for processions involving the cult image— 
but a female singer (mi2-nar), and a female player of the ‘balang’ (mi2-balag-ti, 
or munus balag-di3, as Heimpel reads the signs). 165 Arnaud rightly connects 
these cult-musicians with ritual lamentation, given the common association 
of balang and lament in Mesopotamian contexts. 166 Yet ‘balang’ itself need not 
refer narrowly to a Sumerian instrument of that name; more probably it masks 
a local counterpart. That this was precisely kinnarum —so vocalized in Byblos at 
this early date—is a ready guess given the same lexical equation at Ebla (Chapter 
4) and the many parallels for female knr -players in the region—like the later 
lyre-players who play for a goddess on the Cypro-Phoenician symposium bowls 
(Chapter ll). Remember that Bar Koni attributes lamentation of Tammuz not 
only to his father but his mother, and that in Mesopotamian laments Dumuzi 
was variously mourned as the goddess’s spouse, son, and brother—a range that 
“reflects the reality of women crying over their dead husbands and children.” 167 
While ‘balang’ is not written with a divine determinative in our text, we can at 
least say, on the basis of the parallels, that this instrument was the sacred prop¬ 
erty of the goddess, dedicated to use in her cult. 168 

Circumstantial evidence therefore indicates that by the late third millen¬ 
nium Byblos hosted a cultic environment that is consistent with the eventual 
emergence of a Byblian ‘Kinyras’. 

Conclusion 

I propose that Kinyras, Kauthar, and Theias are three names for a single 
complex Byblian figure in whom a Kothar was fused with a Divine Knr inde¬ 
pendent of Ugarit. While this ‘Kinyras’ was ‘confused’ with Kothar at Byblos, 
the opposite outcome transpired on Cyprus, where Kothar was more severely 
effaced. This resulted in a curious inversion whereby Cypriot Kinyras could be 
seen as originating in Byblos, while others saw Byblian ‘Kauthar’ extending his 
reign over Cyprus. This mirrored distribution, I have argued, reflects a specific 


165 Cf. Heimpel, “Balang Gods,” Section 3cl. 

166 Arnaud 2010:173. 

167 PHG:37-38. 

168 See pl01-102. 
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cult-connection between island and mainland in the pre-Greek period. While 
Alashiya is already attested textually in the nineteenth century, the material 
record shows clearly that Cyprus’ great cosmopolitan age began rather later. 
The historical ‘moment’ between Byblos and Cyprus, if such there was, might be 
related to the ‘founding’ of Paphos by ‘Phoinix’, which Eusebios dated to 1425. 
This tradition, I have suggested, may be connected with monumentalization of 
the goddess’s sanctuary towards the end of the pre-Greek period. 169 A specific 
link here with Byblos would explain the structural agreement between ps.- 
Meliton and the fama recentior of the Paphian priesthood. 


169 See p363. 
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Kinyras At Sidon? 

The Strange Affair of Abdalonymos 


HIS CHAPTER ADDRESSES A CURIOUS PROBLEM that may entail a further 



A mainland ‘Kinyras’, this time at Sidon. Abdalonymos—‘Servant of the Gods’ 
in Phoenician (Abd-elonim)—was said to be an impoverished member of the 
Sidonian royal house, installed by Alexander as king of that city in 333-332 
after deposing ‘Straton’ (that is Abdastart III) following the battle of Issos. 1 He 
is epigraphically attested and appears in several further Alexander episodes. 2 
A sarcophagus from the royal necropolis of Sidon, showing a battle-scene in 
which Alexander is accompanied by a Companion in Persian dress, is usually 
thought to have been dedicated by him, or to contain his remains. 3 How long 
he reigned is unknown, but he will have been deposed by one of Alexander’s 
successors before the end of the fourth century. 4 

Despite his realness, however, our accounts of Abdalonymos’ promotion 
have a fablelike quality, tending towards the moral that kings owe their position 
to Chance, and keep it by Virtue. The basic story must go back to Kleitarkhos, 
the early and colorful Alexander-historian who favored reversals-of-fortune. 5 It 
is told, with cosmetic variations, by Plutarch and the so-called vulgate authors 
who followed Kleitarkhos—Curtius Rufus, Diodoros Siculus, and Justin in his 


1 See generally Lane Fox 1980:184; Green 1991:246; Heckel and Yardley 1997:143. Clearly the variant 
forms Balonymos (Diodoros), Aralynomos or Alynomos (Plutarch), and Abdellonymos (Pollux 
Onomastikon 6.105) result from textual corruption (cf. Hammond 1983:119), as well perhaps 
as variations in rendering the Phoenician name. The etymology of Alynomus’ attempted by 
Ribichini 1982:496n67 is thus unnecessary. 

2 See Lane Fox 1980:184. 

3 Grainger 1991:61-62; Palagia 2000:188-189, plausibly noting that Abdalonymos, as a parvenu, 
would have had good reason to portray himself at Alexander’s side. But for a new reading of the 
monument, see Heckel 2006. 

4 Grainger 1991:61-62; Palagia 2000:186. 

5 Hammond 1983:43,113,119. 
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epitome of Pompeius Trogus. 6 Curtius Rufus and Justin correctly place the 
events at Sidon, an agreement that indicates that this was true of Kleitarkhos 
too. Diodoros moves the tale to Tyre—perhaps for reasons of dramatic pacing— 
but his identification of the deposed king as Straton betrays Sidon as the orig¬ 
inal location. 7 

Unexpectedly, however, Plutarch transfers the tale to Paphos, and applies it 
there to the last of the Kinyradai. This concise version, which otherwise contains 
all essential features, may be quoted in full: 

And again in Paphos, when the reigning king was clearly unjust and 
wicked, Alexander cast him out and began seeking for an alternative, 
since the race of the Kinyradai seemed to be waning and giving out. But 
there was one, after all, who they said still survived—an obscure pauper 
of a man, maintaining himself carelessly in some garden. 8 Those who 
had been sent for him arrived, and he was found drawing water for his 
garden beds. He was really shocked as the soldiers laid hold of him and 
ordered him to march. And when he had been brought in his cheap 
garments to Alexander, he was proclaimed king and assumed the royal 
purple, and became one of the so-called Companions. His name was 
Abdalonymos. 9 

Some scholars have suspected the influence of Persian or other ANE folktale 
patterns, a rags-to-riches kingship along the lines of Sargon, Moses, David, or 
Cyrus the Great. 10 One may also see the imprint of Hellenistic moral philosophy, 11 
especially in the version of Curtius Rufus, where Abdalonymos recalls the old 
man of Vergil’s Georgies —a natural Epicurean whose well-tended garden makes 


6 Diodoros Siculus 17.47.1-6; Curtius Rufus 4.1.16-26; Plutarch Moralia 340c-e; Justin Epitome 
11.10.8-9. 

7 Hammond 1983:43; Grainger 1991:34. 

8 Diodoros includes the colorful touch that Abdalonymos was working as a hired laborer: sAaPev 
auxov ev xxvi Kf|itcp pia0ox> (rev avxAouvxa (17.47.4). 

9 Plutarch Moralia 340c-d: 7tdA.iv ev ndqxp, xox> PamAEiiovxo; dbixxm kou 7iovr|pou cpavsvxo;, 
sicPaAfflv xouxov AAsi;av5po; sxepov s^xst, xou Ktvupabcov yevoxx; rjSr) cpOivsxv teal d7toA£i7tetv 
Sokouvxo;. Eva 5’ ouv scpaaav 7ispisivai 7tsvr|xa Kai abo^ov av0pco7tov ev Kf|7tco xxvi 7tapr||j£Ar|p£vco<; 
biaxpscpopsvov. ETxi xouxov oi 7i£pxp0evxE<; rjicov, £i>p£0r| 5 e 7tpacnai<; iibcop £7tavxAcov Kai 
5i£xapax0r| xcov axpaxtcoxcov EjnAapPavopEvcov auxob Kai Pabi^av keAeuovxcov. axQei? 5e 7tpo<; 
AAd^avbpov ev euxeAeT mvSoviaKri PamAsxx; dvr|yop£X)0r| Kai Ttopcpupav sAaPs Kai Etc; rjv xcov 
sxaipcov TtpoaayopEuopEvcov ekoAeixo 5’ ApbaAcbvupo;. For the corrupt variants of his name, see 
nl. 

10 Lane Fox 1980:184; Hammond 1983:43. 

11 Cf. Hammond 1983:119. 
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him more fortunate than a king. Abdalonymos’ poverty is due to his essential 
probity; he goes about his work blissfully ignorant of the events rocking Asia. 12 

According to the more detailed accounts of Curtus Rufius and Diodoros, 
Alexander bade Hephaistion recruit a suitable replacement for Straton. When 
Hephaistion offered the position to a guest-friend (or two), it was declined 
on the grounds that the appointment should be made from the royal stock; 
Abdalonymos was then put forward. All accounts focus on his surprise at being 
suddenly seized, clad in royal purple, and enthroned, before becoming a favorite 
in Alexander’s Companions. A genuine member of the royal house may well 
have been necessary to secure public goodwill and cultic approval; and a rela¬ 
tively disempowered scion would make a more reliable client-king. 13 

But how on earth did this tale become connected with Paphos and the Kinyradai? 14 
Plutarch himself may not be responsible for the error. In treating Alexander, he 
often relied on the various fabricated documents (letters, diary) that in later 
Hellenistic times filled public appetite for new or better information about the 
great conqueror. 15 This complex process would provide ample opportunity for 
the development of a spurious moralizing anecdote. Still, the tale’s attachment 
to Paphos cannot have been random, and calls for some explanation. 

Alexander is not known to have set foot on Cyprus personally. All the Cypriot 
kings, going over to Alexander after Issos and contributing ships for the siege 
of Tyre, were indemnified for having served the Persians under compulsion. 16 
A famous catastrophe was already on record for Nikokles and the whole royal 
family in 310/309 after Alexander’s death. 17 But the ancient controversy about 
whether the disaster befell Nikokles of Paphos or Nikokreon of Salamis arose 


12 Curtius Rufus 4.1: Causa ei paupertatis sicut plerisque probitas erat. Intentusque operi diurno strepitum 
armorum, qui totam Asiam concusserat, non exaudiebat. 

13 Scholars have attempted various historical explanations. For Lane Fox 1980:382, Abdalonymos’ 
insulation from the decadence of the court made him a kindred spirit to Alexander (“just the 
oriental to see something congenial in Asia’s new and unexpected king”). Green 1991:246 sees a 
calculated dramatic move designed to establish an unfailingly loyal client-king. Grainger 1991:34 
suggests that Abdalonymos was purposefully excluded from the court by his royal relations, and 
even from the city limits. 

14 The Paphian version was accepted as factual by Frazer 1914 1:42-43; Ribichini 1982:496. While 
HC:152 rightly saw it as fabulous, that cannot completely discredit the historicity of the Sidonian 
version (see below). NPHP:26, though considering it a myth, gives credence to Paphos as the 
proper locale since the decadence of the Paphian kings became a topos in the fourth century: see 
Athenaios 255c-257d, who cites both Antiphanes fr. 200 PCG and Klearkhos of Soloi fr. 19 Wehrli; 
cf. Paphos: 205. 

15 See e.g. Powell 1939; Pearson 1955. 

16 Arrian Anabasis of Alexander 2.20.3. 

17 Diodoros Siculus 20.21.2-3; Polyainos Stratagems 8.48. For this episode’s rightful location at 
Paphos, see p416n95. 
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very early, being reflected already in the Parian Marble (inscribed in 264/263). 18 
The transfer of the conflagration to Salamis may have left a vacuum in some 
minds as to what became of the famous Kinyradai at Paphos. But why should the 
particular tale of Abdalonymos have filled this gap? One would hardly expect a 
member of the Paphian royal house to have a good Phoenician name. 19 

An alternative hypothesis should therefore be contemplated—that 
Kleitarkhos connected the Sidonian royal house to ‘Kinyras’, using the name as 
the most appropriate ‘Greek’ gloss for the city’s dynastic ancestor. This is made 
quite possible in principle by the evidence for Kinyras at Byblos (Chapter 19). 
H. Lewy boldly suggested long ago, without reference to the present problem, 
that Agenor, the mythical king of Sidon whose son Kadmos pursued Europa 
westwards, was a linguistic doublet of Kinyras. 20 While ‘Agenor’ does have a 
clear Greek etymology (‘very manly’), one might plead folk remodeling. Also 
worth noting are Kadmos’ association with the lyre, and his well-toned wife 
Harmonia. 21 An appropriate Sidonian royal cult is also ready to hand: the Astarte 
whose name was piously born by Straton/Abdastart and his predecessors, who 
served as her priests—a distinctly Kinyras-like role. 22 As it happens, Kleitarkhos 
also discussed the tale of Myrrha, presumably in connection with Alexander’s 
Phoenician campaign. 23 Although he followed Panyassis in making her father 
Theias and locating the myth at Byblos, 24 this would be understandable if he 
connected Kinyras rather with Sidon in explicating the affair of Abdalonymos. 


18 Parian Marble B 17 (FGH 239). 

19 While Greek and Phoenician royal names alike appear at Lapethos (p339, 510), the explanation 
for them remains open; and the known Paphian royal names are all Greek. 

20 Lewy 1895:226. Astour 1965:139n5, though agnostic on this point, nevertheless (p. 308) inter¬ 
preted Kynortas—one of the pre-Dorian kings of Sparta, brother of Hyakinthos (Pausanias 3.1.3; 
[Apollodoros] Library 1.9.5, 3.10.3)—as ‘knr- player’; and even connected Kynortion and Myrtion, 
the names of two peaks above the sanctuary of Asklepios at Epidauros (Pausanias 2.27.7), with 
Kinyras and Myrrha. Both ideas, though approved by Dugand 1973:200-202, are highly doubtful. 

21 Nonnos has him pretend to have surpassed Apollo on the instrument; his alleged punish¬ 
ment is not the usual death, but the breaking of his strings (Dionysiaka 1.485-505), and he is 
rewarded with marriage to Harmonia, herself with lyric associations (2.663-666). For Harmonia, 
see Franklin 2006a:55 and n42; but note that I no longer hold to my interpretation there of 
[Nikomakhos] Excerpts 1 (MSG:266): instead of A^oiioix; 5s bud KaSpou rob Ayf|vopo<; napa^aPeTv 
(suggested by R. Janko), I would revert to Jan’s imd KaSpov in MSG. In other words, the Achaeans 
did not receive the lyre ‘from Kadmos’ (which would contradict the passage’s earlier asser¬ 
tion that Orpheus first received it from Hermes), but ‘in the time of Kadmos’ (a sign that the 
passage comes from an early chronographic source, perhaps Hellanikos: see for now Franklin 
2003:302nl2; Franklin 2012:747). 

22 See p407n45. 

23 Kleitarkhos FGH 137 F 3 (= Stobaios Anthology 40.20.73) with Jacoby in RE 11 (1922), 638. Cf. p284. 

24 See p284. 
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Another line of evidence that may be relevant relates to Euagoras I and the 
self-styled Kinyrad dynasty of Salamis. 25 At the height of his power, Euagoras 
controlled Tyre and several other Phoenician cities. 26 I have argued that his 
Kinyrad posture was meant to have broad appeal on Cyprus, including to its 
Phoenician communities; if so, it could have availed equally well in his mainland 
possessions. 27 His son or grandson, Euagoras II, was expelled from Salamis, prob¬ 
ably during the revolt against Persia in 351. Persian support for his restoration 
there was eventually undermined by court slander, but Diodoros tells us that he 
was assigned a mainland kingdom, and good numismatic evidence indicates that 
this was precisely Sidon. Ruling poorly for only a few years (ca. 344-341), he was 
compelled to flee; it is not clear whether he alienated his own citizens, crossed 
the Persians, or both. He was succeeded there by Straton who ruled for about 
ten years before being put down by Alexander. 28 Meanwhile, Pnytagoras, appar¬ 
ently grandson of Euagoras I, had followed Euagoras II at Salamis; he was among 
the Cypriot kings who sailed into Sidon with 120 ships for Alexander’s expedi¬ 
tion against Tyre. 29 Could Alexander have agreed to reestablish the Salaminian 
dynasty in the city? In this case, Abdalonymos’ might be seen as a throne-name 
designed to present a native aspect, and his humble origin a means of obscuring 
the scheme. 

A Sidonian Kinyras, in any form, would provide a ready stimulus for the 
displacement of the tale to Paphos, with which most Aegean Greeks will have 
associated the Kinyras. When the story’s rags-to-riches appeal gave it a popular 
life of its own, it would gladly wander from Sidon and come to its more obvious 
home, whose last kings, rightly or wrongly, were as famed for decadent power 
as Straton himself. 30 The moral thrust of the story presupposes an essential 
enduring righteousness of the royal line, when not corrupted by despotism and 
luxury, which is quite in tune with the virtuous Kinyras examined in Chapter 13. 
On this point, at least, Kinyras is a plausible prior cause for the story in any of 
its forms. 31 


25 See P346-347, 351-359. 

26 Diodoros Siculus 15.2.4; HC:135-136; cf. p347. 

27 See p535-359. 

28 Diodoros Siculus 16.46.3; HC:146-147 and n3. 

29 Arrian Anabasis of Alexander 2.20.3. For Pnytagoras’ relationship to Euagoras, see HC:143n3. 

30 See nl4 above. 

31 Cf. Ribichini 1982:496: “La distinzione tra il prestigio del ricchissimo sovrano ‘del tempo del 
mito’, e la miseria del timido e povero suo discendente ‘dei tempi reali’ non poteva essere piu 
chiaramente delineata.” 
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K INNARU OF UGARIT, I have argued, was probably but one regional manifes¬ 
tation of a more widespread pattern. Kinnaru himself, of course, belongs to 
a Syrian milieu. We also saw that material from the Hurrian sphere, stretching 
across Syria and into Cilicia/Kizzuwatna, documents both its second-millennium 
kinnaru-c ulture, and divinization of cult tools and objects (see Chapter 6). 

This background can help explain the curious oracular statue, enrobed and 
bearded, which Lucian saw beside the throne of‘Helios’ at Hierapolis/Manbog. 1 
This was presented to him as ‘Apollo’, but Lucian emphasizes its departure 
from typical Greek representations; the priests maintained that it was undig¬ 
nified to portray the god as a youth (an imperfect state). 2 One thinks of the 
bearded ‘Apollo’ who, seated or enthroned, plays an asymmetrical knr-type 
lyre on two fourth-century (Persian-era) Samarian coins. 3 Other Syrians will 
have regarded the Hierapolitan ‘Apollo’ as Nabu, the Babylonian scribe-god and 
son of Marduk whose cult flourished especially in the Neo-Babylonian period 
(626-539). 4 Nabu’s identification with Apollo was promoted especially by the 
Seleucids, harmonizing the former’s importance in the Babylonian royal cult 
with their own alleged descent from the Olympian. 5 Ps.-Meliton confirms that 
Hierapolitan ‘Apollo’ could indeed be called Nabu in Lucian’s time; yet this very 
passage—described by F. Millar as “a salutary warning as to the impossibility of 
arriving at a ‘true’ definition of the nature of Near Eastern deities” 6 —simultane¬ 
ously reveals that ‘Nabu’ itself was not a fully satisfactory label to the priests: 


1 See p462. 

2 Lucian On the Syrian Goddess 35-37. 

3 See Figure 5.1 jj above; DCPIL:45 and fig. ljj with references; SAM:118 no. 78. 

4 See generally Pomponio 1978; RlA 9:16-29 (Seidl and Pomponio *Nabu A and B). 

5 Dirven 1999:130-131; 0SG:456-466; Bounni 1981:108; Erickson 2011:57-59. 

6 Millar 1994:243. 
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But touching Nebo, which is in Mabug, why should I write to you; for, lo! 

all the priests which are in Mabug know that it is the image of Orpheus, 

a Thracian Magus. 7 

When Lucian’s ‘Apollo’ and ps.-Meliton’s ‘Orpheus’ are read together, it 
becomes clear that the Hierapolitan god was depicted as a lyre-player. 8 Such a 
Nabu is corroborated by explicitly labeled representations from Palmyra and 
Dura Europos, which, while sometimes exhibiting iconographical influence 
of Apollo kitharoidos, equally contain many native Syrian elements, including 
instrument morphology. 9 Some are qualified as Nbw qnyt, which scholars have 
variously interpreted as Association of Nabu’, ‘Nabu the Citharode’, or ‘Nabu’s 
Lamentation’. 10 And yet, though ‘Nabu the lyrist’ was clearly a popular concep¬ 
tion in the region, this appears to be a local innovation, as Babylonian sources 
do not obviously connect Nabu with music, much less the lyre. 11 The problem 
needs further investigation, 12 but preliminarily it would seem that, in parts 
of Roman Syria, Nabu absorbed an indigenous, oracular, lyre-playing god; his 
name was displaced or forgotten, and he could be variously calqued as Apollo or 
Orpheus. This must be the same figure whom the Sabians of Harran venerated 
as the prophet ‘Orafi’ (< Orpheus). 13 

In what follows, I shall argue that Syrian and Syro-Hurrian kinnaru culture has 
also left its imprint on several mythological traditions tracing Kinyras to North 
Syria and Cilicia. These complement, rather than contradict, Kinyras’ Byblian, 
and perhaps Sidonian, connections discussed in Chapters 19 and 20. And 
whereas with Byblos one must question whether Kinyras was a secondary accre¬ 
tion through his association with Adonis, the present material makes Adonis 
himself seem ancillary. While the geographical orientation of these sources is 


7 Ps.-Meliton Apology 44.34-36, trans. after Cureton 1855. 

8 Dirven 1999:130nl7; OSG:456-457; Lightfoot 2004:99 and nl74 (“The discovery of representa¬ 
tions of Nebo in the form of Apollo Citharoedus has borne out Clermont-Ganneau’s conjecture 
that the god’s identification as Orpheus is most probably visual, and rests on the image of a 
god wielding a lyre”; cf. Clermont-Ganneau 1885-1907 3:212-216, “Orphee-Nebo a Mabboug et 
Apollon”). For the apparently incompatible description by Macrobius Saturnalia 1.17.66-68, see 
Bounni 1981:11 with references. 

9 Baur and Rostovtzeff 1929-1952 7/8:266; Ingholt et al. 1955 no. 237, 301-302, 310; Du Mesnil 
du Buisson 1962:230, 285-287 and fig. 176, 566-567; Pomponio 1979:228; Bounni 1981 pi. II.2-3, 
III.1-2; Dirven 1999:128 and pi. VII. 

10 See Ingholt et al. 1955:43 (Association of Nabu’); Milik 1972:159-160 (‘Nabu the Citharode’); Du 
Mesnil du Buisson 1962:286 (‘La lamentation de Nebo’), proposing a connection with Nabu’s 
laments for Marduk in Babylonia (“allusion a un rite des fetes de Nisan”), 567. 

11 Cf. Pomponio 1978:226-228, 230. 

12 Cf. Lightfoot 2004:76, 78-79, 98-105. 

13 Chwolsohn 1856 1:780, 800-801. 
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unambiguous overall, they present many puzzles, often insoluble. It is all the 
more welcome, therefore, that Cilicia has produced our most compelling icono- 
graphic evidence for a Divine Lyre—the so-called Lyre-Player Group of Seals, an 
analysis of which will appropriately conclude this study. 

We have already seen one oblique link between Kinyras and Cilicia in the 
Tamiradai, the obsolete priestly order that yielded divination rights to the 
Kinyradai of Paphos. 14 Another connection is offered by an elegiac couplet in 
the Greek Anthology: 

All Cilicians are bad men. But among the Cilicians is 

One good man, Kinyras—though Kinyras too is Cilician. 15 

These verses, traditionally assigned to Demodokos of Leros (late sixth century 
BCE), are now considered a post-Archaic, slavish imitation of the poet’s two 
authentic fragments. 16 Those are very close in structure and thought, but feature 
Milesians and Lerians instead of Cilicians. 17 This makes it uncertain whether 
Kinyras appears here for any special legendary associations with the region, or 
has just been plugged into the formula as a handy PN. The couplet does at least 
suggest the currency of the PN in Cilicia, and may well relate to the ‘Virtuous 
Kinyras’ discussed in Chapter 13. 

More revealing evidence comes from two mythographic passages that share 
a basic framework, beginning with a descent from the Athenian hero Kephalos 
and leading to Kinyras’ marriage with Pygmalion’s daughter on Cyprus. The 
Kephalid genealogy is managed quite differently in each text, with the integra¬ 
tion of disparate epichoric material presenting many interpretive challenges. 
But the unique names of Pygmalion’s daughter (Metharme or Thymarete, obvi¬ 
ously variants) and Oxyporos, her son with Kinyras, show that this much of the 
two constructions is cognate; and that in turn permits a degree of comparative 
analysis that implicates a third text, bearing on what may be called the Egyptian 
Detour. 

The origin of these Kephalid genealogies is obscure and probably complex. 
The presence of Kephalos himself, however, presumably originates in fifth- 
century Athenian political interests in Cyprus and Cilicia, perhaps finding 
mythographic expression in one or more Atthidographers. 18 We have already 


14 See p402-406. 

15 Greek Anthology 11.236 [Demodokos] = fr. 3 PLG/IEG: ndvxa; psv KAuca; Katcoi avsps?- sv 8s 
KiLi^iv / si; dya06<; Kivuprp;, Kai Kivupr|<; 8s KiLii;. 

16 See PLG 2:67; FGE:39-40. West points out that Kai... 5e is post-Archaic usage. 

17 Demodokos fr. 1-2, especially 2 (Kai xo8s AripoSoKou. Aspioi KaKoi- ox>x 6 psv, dq 8’ on- / jtavxsi;, 
7cLf|v IlpoKLsoxx;— Kai ItpoKlsrp; Aspio?). 

18 See p355-356 and nll3. 
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seen that other Athenocentric myths were linked to Akamas, Soloi, and Khytroi, 
and pondered how Euagoras of Salamis may have profited from an Athenian 
Kinyras’. 19 So I shall concentrate here rather on what happens in the genealo¬ 
gies after Kephalos. 


Aoios and Paphos: 

Two Cilician Crossings 

The first passage is a scholion attached to a verse of Dionysios the Periegete’s 
Description of the World (second century CE), where Cyprus is described as “the 
lovely land of Aphrodite, daughter of Dione.” 20 At first sight, the scholiast’s 
comments seem rather gratuitous: 

Hyon the Egyptian settled this [island] when it was called Kerastis 
[‘Horned’] 21 —Hyon whose son Kettes died with no male heir ( apais ). 22 
But Kephalos, son of Pandion and Herse, settling in Asia, did have 
sons—Aoios and Paphos. The latter, crossing to Cyprus, founded the 
city named after him, and begot Kinyras; Kinyras held sway over the 
island alongside Pygmalion, whose daughter Thymarete he married, 
and begot Oxyporos and Adonis; after Adonis died at the tusks of a boar, 
[Kinyras] put it about that he had been abducted by Aphrodite, and 
sent him off to be buried at Byblos in Phoenicia, beside the river which 
is called Adonis. 23 

We shall leave aside for now the introductory Egyptian myth, its possible 
relationship to what follows, and the marriage into Pygmalion’s family—these 


19 See p340-341. 

20 Dionysios the Periegete 508-509: Kunpoc;... drfjparoc; aia Aitovcar|c; ’Acppo5itr|(;. The v.l. aatu (for 
aia), appearing in the scholia, Eustathios’ commentary, and many MSS, can be applied to islands 
in epic diction; aia is thus generally favored as difficilor lectio (retained by Lightfoot 2014). In any 
case, autrjv shows that the scholiast’s comments apply to the whole island. But note that Ovid 
(Metamorphoses 10.220-237) locates his Cerastae at Amathous specifically (see below). 

21 Kepaoria is usual (see p516 below), but for Kcpaariq cf. Nonnos Dionysiaka 5.614,13.441, 29.372. 
For the meaning, see pl35. 

22 For this sense of dnau;, cf. FSJ s.v. For its significance in the present myth, see below. Note that 
both ‘Hyon’ and ‘Kettes’ are emendations (of uioc; and KeArr|c;, respectively) based on the parallel 
in Servius Auctus on Vergil Eclogues 10.18: see further below. 

23 I Dionysios the Periegete 509 (GGM 2:450) = FGH 758 F 3a: Kcpaariv aurpv KaAoup£vr|v WKiaev 
"Yeov AlyuTmoq, ou uioc; Kertriq araac; teAeutS. KdpaAoq 5e 6 ITavSiovoq Kai ”Epar|q elq tpv ’Aaiav 
oixwv eoxe nal5aq ’Awov Kai ITacpov, oq 5ia(3aq siq autf)v ttoAiv ku^ei ndcpov, ou uioc; Kivupaq 
Tcpoacaxe rf)v vrjaov Kai nuypaAiwv Ooivi^, ou Guyarepa OupapEtiqv yapd Kivupac;, Kai noiel 
’O^unopov Kai ’AScoviv, ov utio auoq anoGavovra Xeyexv 'in eioev wc; fjpnaarai utio Acppo5itr|c;, Kai 
Ti£pi))aq cGaiJjev ev Bu(3Acp rrjc; OoiviKpc; napcc norapov, oq ’ASwviq KaAeTrai. 
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discussions require supplementary material from the second passage—and begin 
by examining Aoios and Paphos. Presumably their mother is to be understood 
as Eos, the Dawn goddess, well known for her loving abductions of beautiful 
mortals, including Kephalos. But the abduction motif itself has evidently been 
suppressed. This is suggested both by Kephalos’ ‘settling in’ ( oikon ) Asia—poten¬ 
tially embracing Syria or even wider horizons, although a special connection 
with Cilicia will emerge below—and the euhemerizing version of Adonis’ death, 
which treats tales of divine abduction as deliberate falsehoods and misunder¬ 
standings. This may also be why Pandion features here as Kephalos’ father, not 
Hermes (as in the second passage to be considered). 24 

As to ‘Paphos’, this is only one of several genealogical constructions 
connecting Kinyras to the city of that name. A Pindaric scholion makes Kinyras’ 
parents Eurymedon and a Paphian nymph (or the ‘nymph Paphia’). 25 Eurymedon, 
if it is not a speaking-name, 26 could indicate autochthonous connections with 
southern Anatolia, as there was a Pamphylian river so called, and a region near 
Tarsus in Cilicia. 27 If this is the right approach, it would imply some crossing 
to Cyprus, either by Kinyras or Eurymedon himself, since the nymph-bride 
suggests a local Paphian birth (for both her and her son). An alternative Paphian 
mother is probably to be found in the ‘Paphos’ whom Ovid makes the offspring 
of Pygmalion and his ivory beloved. Although this child’s gender is obscured by 
variant readings, a female Paphos is more likely on our current understanding 
of the textual tradition. 28 A male interpretation is found in Medieval mythogra- 
phers like Theodontius and Boccaccio, who not unreasonably assumed that Ovid 
intended a dynastic sequence Pygmalion > Paphos > Kinyras (see Appendix F, 
G). And, indeed, a father Paphos was evidently the norm. Besides the Dionysian 
scholion—obviously independent of Ovid—Paphos is probably given as Kinyras’ 
father by another Pindaric scholion. 29 Then there is an early third-century CE 
papyrus of ‘Greek Questions’, in which Paphos, unambiguously male, is called 
metropoleites, citizen of the ‘mother city’—a designation Paphos enjoyed vis- 
a-vis the rest of Cyprus in the Roman period. 30 Clearly the question assumed 


24 But the variant was itself traditional: a fifth-century vase by Douris shows Eos pursuing Kephalos 
as Pandion stands by (Getty Museum 84.AE.569, noted by Gantz 1993 1:238). 

25 X Pindar Pythian 2.28: md<; 5e Eupupebovxo:; Kai Elacpiag vupupry;. Remember that ‘Paphia’ is a title 
of the goddess herself. 

26 See p333. 

27 Stephanos of Byzantium s.v. EupupeSwv- Ttoxapoc; IlcqacpuAfcK; Kai xottoc; Kara Tapaov. Cf. Engel 
1841 2:124; Baurain 1980a:280nl3. 

28 Ovid Metamorphoses 10.297-298: see comments of Bomer 1969-1986 ad loc. The issue hinges on de 
quo versus de qua in 297, and hac in 298. 

29 X Pindar Pythian 2.27a: rjv 5e oijxo<; ’AnoXXavoc, uioq, fj ndcpou Kara svloxx;. 

30 Pap.Oxy. 2688 lines 4-13, with njacpou rou pr|rp07xoA£{r[ou uioc; in 6, where uloc; (‘son’), if correct, 
will refer to Kinyras (see below). The unusual sense of prirpoTioAarric; here is clarified by the 
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that Paphos himself founded the city. If the text has been rightly supplemented 
with a reference to his son, it attests an otherwise unknown episode in which 
Kinyras steals something from Aphrodite and takes it to his house; the goddess 
comes, sees it in his hand, and seduces him in mortal guise. This explained some 
Paphian cult-practice involving “garlands of roses.” Adonis’ metamorphosis 
into the rose (through his blood) was presumably a parallel aition. 31 

Returning to the passage at hand, the scholiast tells us nothing about Aoios, and 
one wonders if this was true in his source; for this obscure and remarkable figure 
is something of a doublet to Paphos, and quite probably older. It is, after all, not 
Paphos, but Aoios, whose name means ‘He of the Dawn’ or ‘The Eastern One’ 
(< Gk. aos/eos ), 32 that is the more natural son of Eos. By a lucky chance, two 
ancient lexica preserve crucial material collated by some benevolent scholar of 
refined tastes. 33 Here we learn that Aoios was made son of Kephalos and Eos by 
the early Athenian geographer Phileas (fl. ca. 425-400), who further stated that 
Aoios was the first king of Cyprus and gave his name to a mountain there, from 
which ran two rivers, the Setrakhos (or Satrakhos) and the Aplieus. 34 Presumably, 
the idea that Aoios was an old name for Adonis, and that the Cypriot kings were 
his descendants, also goes back to Phileas. 

The lexicographer went on to note an allusion by Parthenios (first century 
BCE), who called the Setrakhos ‘Aoios’ with reference to the river of this name 
that ran underground at the Corycian Cave in Rough Cilicia, where Typhon 
was supposed to be buried. 35 Evidently, Parthenios had the Cilician Aoios resur¬ 
face on Cyprus, and he probably made this the meeting place of Aphrodite 


intercolumnar I to Pap.Oxy. 3000: r| vrjaoq Kurcpoc;, r| pr|Tpo:n:oAu; ITacpoc;, lines 1-3 (see note of 
Parsons/Lloyd-Jones ad loc.; for this text, see further below). The editor tentatively suggests 
Aristotle’s Constitution of the Cypriots as a source for the story (Aristotle fr. 526-527 Rose). For 
Paphos = Cyprus, Servius/Servius Auctus on Vergil Georgies 2.64 (Papho insula ); for this usage of 
Roman provincial capitals, OCD s.v. metropolis (b). 

31 Bion Lament for Adonis 65-66; Servius Auctus on Vergil Eclogues 10.18. 

32 See Chantraine 1968 s.v. £wq; Lightfoot 1999:184. 

33 Etymologicum Genuinum s.v. ’Awoq and Etymologicum Magnum s.v. ’Awoq (sic), which may be 
amalgamated here after Lightfoot 1999:118 (Parthenios fr. 29, q.v. for textual variants; cf. SH 
641): ’Awoc;- norapoq Tfjc; Kuirpou. ’Awoc; yap 6 ’ASwvic; wvopa^ero, xai an' aurou ol Kurcpou 
^aaiAeuaavrec;. Zwt'Aoc; 5s 6 KeSpaaeuc; (v. infra n48) xai aurov ano Tfjc; eccutou ppipoc; xAr|0fjvai- 
tqv yap ©efavroc; ©uyarepa ou Ipupvav aAA’ ’Awav xaAaaGai (v.l. xaAouai). OiAeac; 5s npwrov 
fiaaiAea ’Awov, ’Houq ovra xai KecpaAou, acp’ ou xai opoq ti wvopaaGq ’Awi'ov- sf ou (T Tzorapwv 
cpcpopevwv, E£<T>pdxou xai ’AnAicwq, rov sva rourwv 6 Ilap0£vxoq ’Awov xExAqxcv fj 5xa to npoq 
tqv f|w TETpappEvqv £)(£iv rqv pciaxv, xa0wq cpqaxv 6 Ilap0£vioq- Kwpuxiwv a£up£voq sf opdwv, 
avaroAixwv ovtwv- Suvarai 5s ourwq xaAeiaGai, xa0’ o f| KxAxxia ’Awa naAai wvopa^ETO. 

34 For Phileas, see Gisinger in RE 19 (1938), 2133-2136 (6). 

35 Parthenios fr. 29 Lightfoot. 
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and Adonis (to judge from what must be an allusion in Nonnos). 36 Lightfoot’s 
conclusion that Parthenios was “offering a learned etymology” for the Cypriot 
river is inherently plausible; but the parallels she assembles for underground 
rivers—the Nile was thought to surface at Paphos, and it was foretold that the 
Pyramus, also in Cilicia, would one day come forth on the island—show that 
poet was working with multiform folk-beliefs. This best explains why “Paphian 
Zeus” was invoked in an epigram (ca. 150-200 CE) commemorating the dedica¬ 
tion of Pan and Hermes statues at the Corycian Cave itself, “where the Aoios 
flees in its invisible channels.” 37 These verses, despite their later date, are hardly 
dependent on Parthenios, but an independent sample of the traditions on which 
Parthenios himself drew. 

The epigram’s invocation of Paphian Zeus; the conjunction of mountain 
and river in Cilicia and Cyprus alike; the naming of the Cypriot peak Aoios (or 
Aoion), ‘Son of the Dawn’ or ‘The Eastern One’, source of Cypriot kingship- 
all of this recalls the Levantine and Anatolian association of mountain peaks 
with a storm god who functions as royal patron, whom the king serves as high- 
priest. 38 Here we see the force of Aoios’ equation with Adonis, a parallel mani¬ 
festation of the same pattern—notwithstanding the latter’s special connections 
to Byblos and Mount Lebanon, and the distinctive myths the Greeks developed 
about him. 39 Within Anatolia itself, note for instance the image of the Hittite 
King Tudhaliya IV (ca. 1245-1215) at the rock-sanctuary of Yazilikaya, shown 
bestriding a pair of peaks, “probably indicating his association with the divine 
mountain from which he had taken his name”; in the procession of gods there, 
“the Sun-god is dressed exactly like the monarch ... only the presence of the 
winged disk above his head distinguishes the deity from the king.” 40 

It may be relevant that Cypriot folk-tradition identifies a ‘Baths of Aphrodite’ 
on the north side of the Akamas peninsula, where Anatolia first comes into view 
when going north from Paphos. At this locus amoenus, it is said, the goddess met 
Adonis (much as in Nonnos). 41 Stavros Papageorghiou recalls a conversation in 
the early 1970s between some villagers—one may have been a douser—who were 
discussing how to find waters for irrigation. Some claimed that “rivers from 
Turkey run under Cyprus and this would solve the water problem in the island 


36 Nonnos Dionysiaka 13.456-460. For sources and discussion, including the ‘Satrachus’ as it resur¬ 
faced in Catullus and probably Cinna (cf. p286n38 above), see Meineke 1843:279-282; Hicks 
1891:240-242; Leigh 1994; Lightfoot 1999:181-185. 

37 Hicks 1891:240-242 no. 24.2-3: ev yair|c; (Jevbeaiv ... / ... 60’ ’Awoq (sic) acpEvyeai pcupacn cpcuya. 

38 Cf. p465. 

39 For Adonis and Mount Kasios, see p465, 514. 

40 Beckman 2002b:18. 

41 For the spot, and ancient references to ‘baths’ of the goddess, see Kypris:72-73. 
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permanently.” 42 1 do not know that this is said of the Baths of Aphrodite—it may 
be—but this need not be the ancient Setrakhos for the parallel to be significant. 
Still, it is worth emphasizing that, while Nonnos does connect the Setrakhos with 
Paphos (whence modern scholars tentatively identify it with the Diarrhizos at 
Kouklia 43 ), the poet’s Cypriot geography is otherwise quite loose; and in the 
present case he very possibly relied on Parthenios himself. 44 For either poet, a 
vague ‘Paphos’ may have sufficed for such an Aphrodite-scene. And the Baths 
are comfortably within Paphian horizons: remember that nearby Marion was 
traced back to Marieus, son of Kinyras. 45 

However Parthenios may have manipulated the material, it is certain that 
‘Aoios’ is an old name in the region, being attested in various dialect forms and 
with special connections to southern Anatolia and Cyprus. It is found as Abobas 
at Perga in Pamphylia, and perhaps Ao and Gauas in Cyprus. 46 The identifica¬ 
tion with Adonis was made by the fifth century; besides Phileas, we know that 
Panyassis (ca. 470) called Adonis Eoies in treating the tale of ‘Assyrian’ Theias 
and Smyrna (located at Byblos). 47 A certain Zo'ilos, probably from Cedasa south 
of Tyre, 48 presumably had Panyassis in mind when he says that Aoios himself 
“was so called from his own mother; for the daughter of Theias was named not 
Smyrna but Aoia.” 49 The entry in Hesykhios for aoia, defined as “trees cut and 
dedicated to Aphrodite by the [temple] entrances, as Hegesandros (?) reports,” 
must also be relevant. 50 Bearing in mind the artificial, Hellenocentric nature of 


42 Communication, July 25-26, 2014. He continues: “The whole thing excited my fantasy ... I still 
remember a dream I saw when I was sixteen ... entering a kind of a cave ... wandering in an 
underground world by car where rivers were running everywhere. My dad who was driving told 
me that all these rivers come from Turkey.” The conversation took place in Psimolophou, near 
Nicosia. 

43 HC:7-8. 

44 Cf. Lightfoot 1999:183. 

45 Stephanos of Byzantium s.v. Mapiov. 

46 Hesykhios s.v. A(3u>|3ac;- 6 ’A5umq utio nepycawv. For Gauas, cf. p467n58. See further Meineke 
1843:281-282 (comparing Tauac; and Aeolic aucoq, Boeotian daq); RE 1 (1894), 2656-2657 s.v. Ao 
(Diimmler); Lightfoot 1999:184. 

47 Hesykhios s.v. ’Hofr|v: rov ’A5umv, navuaaiq (fr. 25 Kinlcel, Matthews = fr. 22c EGF, PEG, to be 
connected with fr. 22ab EGF = fr. 27 PEG = [Apollodoros] Library 3.14.4). For the probable Byblian 
setting, cf. p467. 

48 For this emendation of KcSpaaeuq (n33 above), see RE 10A (1972), 714-715 (13); FGH 758 F 7. 

49 See n33. The reading icaXeTaOai, which I prefer, makes this part of Zo'ilos’ own comments, and 
lets us restrict Theias to Byblos, where all other sources place him (see p466-468). The variant 
Ka^oum (‘they call’) could be a gloss by the etymologist himself, but it is then unclear just who 
called Smyrna this; the Cypriots presumably (Meineke 1843:279), but this raises problems for 
Theias. Cinna may have alluded to Smyrna as Aoia: te matutinus flentem conspexit Eous/etflentem 
paulo vidit post Hesperus idem (Servius Auctus on Vergil Georgies 1.288 = Cinna fr. 6 Courtney FLP). 

50 Hesykhios s.v. aoia; cf. FGH 758 F 9. 
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Adonis himself, 51 and the Greek etymology of Aoios, it seems likely that Aoios 
arose during the EIA Aegean diaspora as a Grecophone term for various gods of 
the Baal type, and/or the kings in whose image Baal was created. 

Aoios’ most frequent connections are with Cilicia. The area as a whole is 
said to have been called Aoia (probably poetic), 52 and Hesykhios tells us that the 
Cilicians were called Aoioi either from a river which flowed through the area 
(the Aoios, obviously) or “from Aoios the son of Kephalos.” 53 This dual entry 
brings us full circle to the scholiast’s Kephalid Aoios, and encourages us to view 
hero and river as largely the same (like the Adonis river at Byblos). There is an 
obvious parallel between the Cilician river’s resurgence on Cyprus (Parthenios) 
and the hero’s own crossing to the island (clearly implied by the scholiast’s loca¬ 
tion of his birth in Asia’, on the one hand, and the strong Cypriot connections 
asserted by Phileas on the other). This deduction is confirmed by a precious, 
though meager, notice preserved in Isidore of Seville (ca. 600 CE), who mentions 
an “Aeos (sic) son of Typhon” as founder Paphos. 54 (Boccaccio brought this 
passage to the attention of King Hugo IV of Cyprus, and noted the conflict with 
Pygmalion > Paphos in Ovid. 55 ) The lucky mention of Typhon guarantees that a 
Cilician Aoios is in view, and connects him precisely to the Corycian Cave. The 
monster’s ‘fathering’ of a river is paralleled by a Syrian version of the Typhon 
myth, localized at Antioch: the monster’s slaughter by Zeus engendered a river, 
probably the Orontes. 56 Phileas is likely to have presented some such Cypriot 
immigration scenario; for while the geographer clearly treated Aoios’ insular 
associations in some detail, Anatolian matters dominate his other fragments 
(nearly half). 57 An immigrant Aoios also seems to have induced textual corrup¬ 
tion in one MS of the Dionysian scholia. 58 

Given all this material, it is remarkable that the scholion credits not Aoios, 
but Paphos, with the passage to Cyprus and the city foundation there. Paphos 
appears to have displaced his brother, who was nevertheless kept in the family. 


51 See p314. 

52 See n33. 

53 Hesykhios s.v. Aroor ... KiAucsq and Aroou xou KscpaAou <fj> tou napapeovrot; nompov (text: 
Meineke 1843:281). 

54 Isidore Origines 15.1.48: Aeos Typhonis filius Paphum, with an obvious emendation (Lightfoot 
1999:184). 

55 Boccaccio Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 4.23. 

56 Eustathios on Homer Iliad 2.780-785: noted by Lightfoot 1999:182. 

57 Phileas fr. 7-12 Gisinger (see n34). 

58 See ap. crit. to GGM 2:450 (reading of I, in which Kcpaariv avcpv KaAoup£vr|v is followed by aq pv 
Aioq (sic) 6 uioq Aiyuittiou WKr|oev. This corruption was doubtless stimulated by Aoios in line 35; 
but its specific form (Hq rjv) implies some definite idea about the deeds of‘Aioq’; emendation to 
’Awoq is again easy, but note the form’s potential relevance to Isidore, whose Aeos should go back 
ultimately to a (the same?) corrupt Greek text. 
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Solar Gods, Sandokos, and the Syrian Descent 

Kinyras’ second Kephalid genealogy is a much more elaborate construction 
found in ps.-Apollodoros, who duly placed it among his Athenian legends— 
though otherwise the material is startlingly unorthodox: 

The son of Herse and Hermes was Kephalos, whom Eos fell in love 
with and abducted. Sleeping with him in Syria, she gave birth to a 
son, Tithonos, whose son was Phaethon. His son was Astynoos, and 
Astynoos’ son was Sandokos. Sandokos went out from Syria into Cilicia 
and founded the city of Kelenderis, and marrying Pharnake 59 the 
daughter of Megassares, the king of Hyria, he begot Kinyras. Kinyras, 
arriving with a host, founded Paphos in Cyprus, and marrying there 
Metharme, daughter of Pygmalion king of the Cypriots, begot Oxyporos 
and Adonis, and besides these his daughters Orsedike and Laogore and 
Braisia. But these, sleeping with foreign men through the anger of 
Aphrodite, ended their lives in Egypt. And Adonis, while still a youth, 
was, through the anger of Artemis, wounded by a boar and died while 
hunting. 60 

Preliminarily we may notice Kinyras’ three daughters and their Egyptian 
grooms, whom I shall propose below to identify with Hyon and his brothers in 
the first text above. For now we shall concentrate, as before, on the elements of 
Kinyras’ descent from Kephalos. 

Ps.-Apollodoros’ genealogy can be seen in part as an expansion of what 
the scholiast gave, without implying any immediate textual dependence. While 
they diverge in whom they make founder of Paphos (Paphos and Kinyras, 


59 Muncker corrected R’s ©aivaKp to OapvaKp from Suda s.v. Karayppacrai (Kwupaq 5 e, airoyovoc; 
OapvaKpc;, (SaaiAeuc; Kuitpiwv); this also permits emendation of Hesykhios s.v. Kivupac; (Oapvat) 
and Appendix Proverbiorum 4.68 (Oapppt). See Roscher Lex. s.v. Pharnake (Hofer); RE 19 (1938) s.v. 
Pharnake (Kroll). The elaborate dynastic inferences of Engel 1841 2:123 were thereby negated. 

60 [Apollodoros] Library 3.14.3 (Wagner): ''Epapq 5 e Kai 'Eppou KecpaAoq, ou epaaGeiaa ’Hox; ppiraae 
Kai piyEiaa ev lupia irat5a EyEvvpas TiGwvov, ou nan; eyeveto OaeGwv, toutou be Aaruvooq, 
tou be ZavSoKoq, oq ek lupiaq eAGwv eiq KiAwiav, noAiv ektioe KeAevSepiv, Kai yrjpaq OapvaKpv 
(Muncker [v. supra]: ©aivaKpv R) tpv Meyaaodpou tou 'Ypiseov (Hercher [v. infra]: tou lupicav R) 
PaaiAccoq EyEwpaE Kivupav. outoc; ev Kunpw, uapayEvopEvoc; auv Aaw, ektioe ITacpov, yfjpaq be 
£kei MsGapppv, Koppv nuypaAiwvoc; Kunpicov paaiAEWc;, ’O^unopov EyewpoE Kai ’A5wviv, npoc; 
5 e TOUToiq GuyaTEpaq ’OpasSiKpv <Kai> Aaoyoppv Kai Bpaiaiav. auTai 5 e 5ra prjviv AcppoSrrpc; 
aAAoTpioiq avSpaai auvEuva^opEvai tov (3iov ev AiyunTcp pETpAAa^av. ’A5wviq be eti natq wv 
ApTEpiSoq xdAtp uApyEiq ev Gppa imo auoq dnsGavEv. The variants IdvdaKoq, KeAAevSepiv, 
MEyeoadpou, 0avaKpv, and twv lupiwv (3aaiA£a, which Wagner reported in his ap. crit., lost any 
probative value after Diller 1935, refining Wagner 1894:XIII, showed that all extant MSS depend 
on R (Par. 2722). 
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respectively), this difference is relatively insignificant for contemplating struc¬ 
tural sympathies between the lineages, since the scholion was itself internally 
divided on the issue (so to speak), with Paphos evidently displacing Aoios as 
founder. Indeed, it is Aoios who provides the more obvious thematic link to 
ps.-Apollodoros, the first part of whose genealogy is dominated by figures with 
solar associations (Kephalos, Tithonos, Phaethon). At the same time, their obvi¬ 
ously purposeful concatenation makes one wonder how best to approach the 
lineage—as a whole, in segments, or as individual links. Let us examine each 
element in turn. 

Hermes, who ‘replaces’ Pandion at the head of the line, is not certainly 
paralleled as an ancestor of Kinyras. But a fairly likely vestige has been supposed 
at the end of the Hermes of Eratosthenes (ca. 285-194), the last two columns of 
which have left the merest mutilated scraps in a papyrus of ca. 25 BCE-25 CE. 61 
Fortunately, a few scholiastic comments between the column margins reveal 
bits of subject matter. Cyprus and Paphos (the city) were definitely mentioned, 
as was the legend that Aphrodite’s sanctuary was never rained upon; and there 
is a possible allusion to Adonis-cakes. 62 This is an unexpected conclusion for a 
work about Hermes, but Parsons noted that “the range of such a poem is unpre¬ 
dictable,” speculating that Eratosthenes traced the god’s descendants down 
to Kinyras and the building of Aphrodite’s temple. The suggestion is certainly 
attractive, as no other link is known between Hermes and Paphos. Even if this 
is right, of course, the poet may not have followed the precise genealogy found 
in ps.-Apollodoros. 

The mythographer continues with the traditional abduction motif that we 
missed in the scholion. But now we are awash in mythographic method; the 
three quasi-doublets Kephalos, Tithonos, and Phaethon are arrayed practically 
like the lists of comparable figures seen in Hyginus. 63 One expects Phaethon 
to be the son of Kephalos and Eos, as Hesiod has it; instead Tithonos, himself 
normally a target of Eos’ affections, has intruded. 64 Thus, Phaethon, who in 
Hesiod’s vision was abducted by Aphrodite to serve in her temple, now takes 
the place of Memnon, king of Aithiopia. We need not pursue these multiform 
myths in further detail: clearly some mythographer has chained together 
figures associated with the Sun and/or Dawn, and so the semi-mythical East. 
Like Aoios, each of these figures might aptly be called ‘He of the Dawn’. And as 
Aoios reflects aspects of Levantine kingship, so the goddess-abduction theme 

61 Pap.Oxy. 3000 (ed. P. J. Parsons); SH 397. 

62 Intercolumnar I lines 1-3, 6-8,13-17, with Parson’s notes ad loc.; SH 397 with notes. 

63 For this mythographic device, see Cameron 2004:238-249. 

64 Hesiod Theogony 986-991 (Eos and Kephalos, Aphrodite and Phaethon); Euripides Hippolytos 
454-455 (Eos and Kephalos). For Kephalos, see further sources in Gantz 1993 1:36, 238. 
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has recently been read as (at least partially) an interpretatio Graeca of a recurring 
element of ANE royal ideology—“the exaltation of the king’s soul into the sky— 
annually during his life and permanently after his death—in order to conjoin 
with a celestial goddess in a hierds gamos.” 65 Van der Sluijs and P. James have also 
emphasized ps.-Apollodoros’ Syro-Cilician milieu in their persuasive compar¬ 
ison of the more familiar Phaethon myth—his disastrous outing on the chariot 
of his father, the Sun—with the Hurro-Hittite Song of Silver. 66 

Kinyras’ solar ancestors here have been connected with Herodotos’ 
statement that Cyprus was home not only to Greeks and Phoenicians, but a 
third group—presumably reflecting the pre-Greek island—who were “from 
Aithiopia.” 67 Note too that one version of the Kinyras-Myrrha myth was moti¬ 
vated not by Aphrodite, but by an angered Sun. 68 

Astynoos, who follows Phaethon, is entirely obscure. 69 That his name—‘mind 
of the city’ or ‘protecting the city’ (if one reads Astyno<m>os )—has no obvious 
solar associations may suggest that we have entered a new segment of construc¬ 
tion. But the link is perhaps intelligible if the solar figures do reflect ideals of 
ANE kingship and hence governance. Recall the traditional association of Justice 
with the all-seeing Sun, an idea famously illustrated by Hammurabi’s receipt 
of his kingship symbols from Shamash on the stele recording his laws. 70 This is 
one of several indications that the honorific ‘My Sun’ or ‘My Sun God’, attested 


65 See van der Sluijs 2008, focusing on Phaethon and Aphrodite (quotation, 244). 

66 James and van der Sluijs 2012; see above pl03. This interpretation can coexist with the I-E 
aspects of Phaethon exposed by Nagy 1973. 

67 Herodotos 7.90: oi pev and laAapTvoq xai ’AGrivecov, oi be and ApKaSiqq, oi be and KuGvou, ol 
be and Ooivixpc;, oi be an 6 Ai0iom'r|c;, coq auroi Kuirpiox Aeyouai. It is not certain how far all 
of these assertions should be attributed to Cypriot tradition, despite the historian’s appeal to 
“the Cypriots themselves.” The Athenian link at least was a relatively recent fiction (see p340- 
34l). These Cypro-Aithiopians were linked with ps.-Apollodoros already by Heyne 1803:324; 
Movers 1841-1856 1:251. A different approach is taken by Petit 1998 (cf. Petit 1999, 115-116), 
who looks to Amathous’ fifth-century political alignment with Persia, and myths that connect 
Perseus to Aithiopia’ and make him an eponym of Persia. Personally I suspect that the whole 
idea originates with a fifth-century logographic interpretation of Homer Odyssey 4.83-84, where 
Menelaos’ wanderings took him to Kuirpov OoivxKr|v re kcu AlyuJitiouq eraxAriGei'c;, / AiGioraxq 
0’ iKopijv kcu IiSoviouq kcu ’Epepfjouq. Cypro-Aithiopians would be generated by correlating 
the three countries of the first verse with the three peoples of the second. A likely culprit is 
Hellanilcos, on whom Herodotos sometimes drew (Franklin 2012:7n20, 20-22) and who composed 
a Kypriaka (FGH 4 F 57, 756 F l); this would explain why he located the much-debated Eremboi in 
Egypt (4 F 154a). 

68 See p288. 

69 Heyne 1803:324 left him in silence. The curious speculations of Engel 1841 2:133 (q.v.) were not 
taken up by Stoll in Roscher Lex. s.v., who merely noted the passage. 

70 CS 2 no. 131 (“I am Hammurabi, king of justice, to whom the god Shamash has granted the truth,” 
trans. Roth); also 107A; RIME 4 3.6.2, 3.6.12, etc. See Beckman 2003:18. Cf. EFH:20 for comparison 
with Greek Helios. 
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for Hittite kings as early as the fifteenth century—well before the famous 
usage of the Amarna Age pharaohs—grew from ideas current in Mesopotamia 
during the early second and even late third millennium. 71 Note that a handful 
of balang-gods, bearing judicial names like ‘Judge of Sky and Earth’, are attested 
as servants of Utu (the Sumerian counterpart of Shamash). 72 Remember too the 
lyre-playing god that stood next to the throne of‘Helios’ at Hierapolis. 73 

Returning now to ps.-Apollodoros, Sandokos and his deeds—the foundation of 
Kelenderis, marriage to Pharnake daughter of Megassares—must constitute 
an organic unit. This is shown both by the general obscurity of all the figures 
involved, and their geographical associations. These begin from the vague 
East implied by Eos and her descendants and adequately embraced by ‘Syria’, 74 
from which Sandokos sets out for Cilicia. 75 This trajectory strongly supports 
Hercher’s emendation, whereby Megassares becomes king not of “the Syrians” 
but “the Hyrians.” 76 Hyria, not far from Kelenderis in Rough Cilicia, is thought 
by many to be the site of Ura, an important port under the Hittite Empire that 
traded extensively with Ugarit (it was eventually reincorporated as Seleucia 
Tracheia ca. 300). 77 Megassares is obscure. 78 Pharnake has been variously seen as 
a Persian ‘intrusion’ (given names like Pharnakes, Pharnos, Pharnabazos, etc.), 
and/or a Seleucid one (the fortress on the Orontes, which Seleukos refounded as 


71 Beckman 2003. 

72 See p21 and Heimpel, “Balang-gods,” 53 III 153-158. 

73 See p495. 

74 Compare the varying locations connected with Memnon (Egypt, Syria, Susa). 

75 For Kelenderis, see RE 11 (1922), 138 (2) (Ruge). Brown 1965:205n3 suggested a connection 
between Sandokos and the Baal Krntrys who is mentioned in the Karatepe inscriptions as 
having been settled in Azatiwatas’ new foundation (KAI 26 A.II. 19-20, III.2-3, C.IV.20; Krntrys as 
Kelenderis is still supported by DDUPP:83). The corresponding Luwian text gives the thunder- 
god Tarhunzas (see Hawkins 2000 ad loc.). 

76 Early editors (e.g. van Meurs 1675 2:107; Westermann 1843), looking to descriptions of Kinyras 
as ‘King of Assyria’ (Hyginus Fabulae 58 etc.), read here yfjpac; <J>apvcb<r|v tijv Meyaaaapou rov 
luplwv (SaaiAia eyevvriae Kivupav vel sim. Hercher 1851:573 argued that the obscure Megassares 
called for further qualification, and his proposal accords well with the archetypal reading of 
R (tou luplwv (ktaiAewc;). Because P (containing lupswv, to which Hercher appealed) is now 
an invalid textual witness (see n60), one might equally entertain ’Iaaupwv for luplwv (cf. e.g. 
Strabo 14.5.1), yielding a similar geographical connection. 

77 See Jasink 2001:603-605; Jasink forthcoming. For the sources relating to trade with Ugarit, see 
Beal 1992:66n6 and 7 (but identifying Ura with Kelenderis). 

78 Movers 1841-1856 1:77, 240-241 suggested a connection with Magos, father of Misor and Sydyk 
in Philo of Byblos (see below), and thence a Semitic etymology as ‘priest of fire’; approved by 
Rochette 1848:216-217n3. Many aspects of Movers’ interpretation of the larger passage are now 
outdated; I cannot judge this particular as yet. 
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Apamaea, was formerly called Pharnake). 79 But for neither idea does the passage 
give much purchase. 

As to Sandokos himself, there are two schools of thought. Already in 1877 
E. Meyer connected him with the Sandas (Sandes, Sandon, Sandan) whom a 
handful of classical sources treat as a hero or god associated especially with 
Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Lydia; he is shown on terracotta reliefs and coins from 
Hellenistic and Roman Tarsus, and is found as a theophoric element in many 
PNs in these regions. 80 Ammianus Marcellinus (fourth century CE) knew a tradi¬ 
tion that Tarsus was founded not by Perseus, but by Sandan—“a wealthy noble, 
setting out from fAethio.” 81 Some would read Aithiopia here, a kind of parallel 
for Sandokos leaving Syria. But this emendation is hardly certain, and would 
seem to conflict with Sandas’ probable Cilician/Luwian origin. 82 While Sandas 
is not lacking further Syro-Phoenician associations, these are evidently second¬ 
ary. 83 This is indicated first by Stephanos of Byzantium’s entry on Adana, the 
ancient royal seat of the House of Mopsos/Hiyawa in Cilicia. 84 Here ‘Sandes’ 
is a son of Gaia and Ouranos—thus a Titan, brother to an eponymous Adanos 
and two further Cilician figures, Ostasos and Olymbros, along with the more 
familiar Kronos, Rhea, and Iapetos. 85 This portrayal of Sandas as an ‘Elder God’ 
was dramatically confirmed by PNs in documents of the OA colony at Kanesh 
(ca. 1900), 86 and fourteenth/thirteenth-century Luwo-Hittite and Hurro-Hititte 
texts. 87 The most informative of the latter corroborates Sandas’ Cilician asso¬ 
ciations. This is the Zarpiya ritual, named after a divination-priest ( U A.ZU) of 
Kummanni—probably in later Cappadocia, but once capital of Kizzuwatna. The 
ritual, calling on Sandas repeatedly, was to be performed “If the year (is) bad, 


79 Movers 1841-1856 2/2:237 and n85; Tuplin 1996:75 and nl79. For the site, see RE 1 (1894), 2663- 
2664 (Benzinger). 

80 For this interpretation of Sandokos, see Movers 1841-1856 1:240; Meyer 1877:737; Hofer in 
Roscher Lex., s.v. Sandas (p324); Gjerstad 1948, 429. For an up-to-date bibliography and survey of 
the known and possible iconography of Sandas, see LIMC s.v. Sandas (Auge); also NP s.v. Sandon. 
Most of the classical sources were collected by Hofer in Roscher Lex. s.v. Sandas. 

81 Ammianus Marcellinus 14.8.3: Tarsus... hanc condidisse Perseus memoratur... uel certe ex fAethio [v.i. 
Aechio ] profectus Sandan quidam nomine uir opulentus et nobilis. 

82 See Roscher Lex. s.v, Sandas:320 (B), and below n93. Even if the emendation is on the right lines, 
one could still think of an Anatolian location, cf. [Zonaras] Lexicon s.v. AiOioiuov ... xcopiov Au5ia<;. 

83 Classical sources give some evidence of cult presence in Syria/Phoenicia, and he may have had 
Kubaba, the state god of Karkemish, as a consort in the Kizzuwatnan period. Some have held 
that he features as a theophoric element in some Persian PNs: see Roscher Lex. s.v. Sandas p329. 
Kubaba: NP s.v. Sandon:954 (Kammenhuber 1990:191 is agnostic for BA). 

84 See p251-253. 

85 Stephanos of Byzantium s.v. A5ava ... £cm 8s 6 A5avo<; rfj<; Kai Oupavou 7tai<;, taxi 'Oaxaao q Kai 
lavbrp; Kai Kpovo<; Kai Psa Kai ’Ia7t£Td<; Kai ''OA,i)pPpo<;. 

86 Kammenhuber 1990:191. 

87 Sources in Kammenhuber 1990:191-193. 
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(and) there is constant dying in the land.” 88 He is invoked as “Divine Santas, 
King” or “Sun of Heaven,” and represented logographically as Marduk ( d AMAR. 
UD). 89 The ritual includes an invocation of the deified ancestors and the god Ea 
to partake in offerings; a choir of virgin boys to sing in Luwian; and a “quasi¬ 
bilingual Luwian hymn” to be “conjured” by the “Lord of the House” (prob¬ 
ably a priest). 90 The reason for the identification of Santas and Marduk, and his 
description as ‘Sun of Heaven’, though not entirely clear, 91 support his inter¬ 
pretation as a war god and pantheon-head. 92 That he was equally connected 
with the agrarian cycle is suggested both by the context of the Zarpiya ritual, 
and an annual ‘burning-man’ ceremony attested down into Roman times, which 
was also a basis for the general identification of Sandas with Herakles from the 
Hellenistic period onwards. 93 

The competing interpretation of Sandokos, going back to J. P. Brown in 1965, 
was recently revived and strengthened by James and van der Sluijs. 94 Brown 
proposed to derive Sandokos from Sem. \fsdq (‘righteous’) on the strength of the 
Sydyk who appears among the culture-heroes of Philo of Byblos, who renders 
him in Greek as ‘Just’ ( dikaion ). 95 Sydyk’s twin, not noted by Brown, is Misor, 
which should mean ‘Fair’. 96 At that time it was debated whether Philo’s Justice 
Brothers went back to true Canaanite/Phoenician deities, or were abstractions 
of a later age. But in 1968 the pair was discovered as Sdq Msr in an Ugaritic text, 
evidently a prayer for blessing from a long list of gods, nearly all grouped in 
twos. 97 This confirmed the theophoric character of the element sdq in PNs, of 
which there are Amorite, Ugaritic, Biblical, and Phoenician examples, including 


88 The text is KUB 9.31. See Schwartz 1938, whose composite, continuous lineation I follow 
(the quoted prescription is lines 102-103); more recent bibliography cited by Kammenhuber 
1990:192. 

89 His name is spelled out as d sa-an-ta-as LUGAL-us at 84; ‘Sun of Heaven’ at 63 and 92; d AMAR.UD 
at 34, 36, and 55. 

90 Lines 64, 71-74, 82-83, 91-93, 95. 

91 Kammenhuber 1990:192. 

92 Schwartz 1938:349; NP s.v. Sandon. 

93 Pyre-festival at Tarsus: Dio Chrysostomus 33.47 (under name of Herakles); at Hierapolis 
(unnamed): Lucian On the Syrian Goddess 49, cf. OSG ad loc. An agrarian function has often been 
supported by the perhaps seventh-century rock relief at Ivriz (on the Taurus), showing a god 
with grain and grapes (NP s.v. Sandon); but the identity of this deity is disputed: LIMC s.v. Sandas 
(p. 664). 

94 Brown 1965:205n3; James and van der Sluijs 2012:247. 

95 The passage is Philo of Byblos FGH 790 F 2 (13): Miawp xai IuSuk, TOUTEariv euAutov Kai SiKcaov. 

96 For Philo’s problematic definition of Miawp as suAuxov (‘easily solved’), see Baumgarten 
1981:175 (“circuitous at best”); DDUPP:113 (“Philon se meprenne sur le sens precis”). 

97 RS 24.271 = KTU/CAT 1.123 (Virolleaud 1968:584-586 no. 10) = RCU no. 47 (“A Prayer for Well- 
Being”): sdq msr are invoked in line 14 (vocalized sidqu mesaru by Pardee). 
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a fifth-century king of Lapethos, on Cyprus, called Sdqmlk, ‘Sydyk-is-king’. 98 
This last name points to the special associations of sdq and msr with Canaanite/ 
Phoenician royal ideology. 99 Already a tenth-century Byblian inscription 
describes Yahimilk as ‘just king’ (mlk sdq ) and ‘righteous king’ ( mlkysr , < msr). 100 
Similar applications are found in Biblical contexts, typically in connection with 
the justice of Yahweh. 101 Cognate ideas in Mesopotamia, going back to the OAkk. 
period, are connected with the pair Misharum and Kittum, who sometimes 
belong to the divine retinue of the sun-god Shamash; though Sdq is ‘replaced’ 
here by Kittum, Sdq’s own solar associations are seen in the expression “Sun of 
Righteousness” in the Hebrew prophet Malachi. 102 

Although no specific attributes have yet materialized for Sdq in Ugaritic 
texts, there are some relevant notices in classical sources deriving from the 
Syro-Phoenician sphere. Philo places his Sydyk and Misor later in the same 
stretch of culture-heroes that earlier included Khousor and the unnamed 
brother whom I would interpret as an evanescent ‘Kinyras’. 103 The two sections 
appear to be doublets in part, probably due to Philo’s harmonization of parallel 
regional variants. But evidently he did not understand Sydyk’s and Misor’s 
ancient attributes very well. 104 Their puzzling discovery of salt has been vari¬ 
ously explained (always looking to royal and juridical ideals). 105 Misor’s son 
Taautos (< Thoth) is credited with inventing the alphabet, echoing Khousor’s 
logoi. Sydyk’s children are unnamed but compared to the Dioskouroi and other 
Greek brother-sets; they invented ships and sailing (again recalling Khousor 
and his brother), 106 while their own unnamed sons discovered the medicinal 
use of herbs and (again like Khousor) incantations ( epoidai ). 107 Later, in speaking 
of Beirut, Philo adds that Sydyk was father, by one of the Kotharat goddesses 
(whom he calls ‘Titanids’ or ‘Artemids’), of ‘Asklepios’—a Greek caique that 
also suggests medical and incantatory skills. 108 Yet when Sydyk’s eight sons are 


98 See examples in DDUPP:112-113; Liverani 1971:58, 63 (Amorite, Ugaritic). For Sdqmlk of Lapethos, 
Masson and Sznycer 1972:98-99 (no. 111). 

99 See discussion and material in Liverani 1971:55-57; DDUPP:112-114. 

100 KAI 4.6-7; also 10.8-9 (Yehawmilk, Byblos, Persian era). 

101 See sources in Liverani 1971:66-70; Baumgarten 1981:175nl93; DDUPP:113 and n348. 

102 For the correspondence of Sdq Msr and Misharum/Kittum, see Liverani 1971:58-62; Baumgarten 
1981:176 (noting Malachi 4:2, followed by James and van der Sluijs 2012:247); DDUPP:113. 

103 See p445-452. 

104 Cf. Liverani 1971:70-71; Baumgarten 1981:177. 

105 Liverani 1971:71; Baumgarten 1981:176; DDUPP:114. 

106 Philo of Byblos FGH 790 F 2: npwrov te raxvrtov avGpumwv TiAsuaca (ll) and npwtoi tiAoiov supov 
(14). 

107 Philo of Byblos FGH 790 F 2 (13). 

108 Philo of Byblos FGH 790 F 2 (25). For Asklepios’ incantations, Pindar Pythian 3.47-53; cf. Watkins 
1995:537-539 (from an Indo-European perspective). 
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united at the climax of Philo’s account, they are cited not for doctorly virtues, 
but wordcraft. The deeds of Kronos/El, Philo says, were recorded “by the seven 
sons of Sydyk—the Kabeiroi—and the eighth son, their brother Asklepios,” at 
the behest of Misor’s son Taautos. 109 The commemoration and celebration of the 
world order through scribal arts are appropriately attributed to descendants of 
the Just-and-Righteous Brothers; but this equally echoes the logoi of Khousor 
(and the exegetical activities of Khousarthis, his female counterpart). 110 

Broadly compatible material appears in a Photian epitome of Damaskios 
(fl. ca. 515-540 CE), who, speaking of Beirut, confirmed that ‘Sadykos’ was the 
father of the Dioskouroi/Kabeiroi, with Asklepios an eighth. But here we are 
given Asklepios’ Phoenician counterpart, ‘Esmounos’—that is, Eshmoun, whose 
cult is best attested for Sidon. 111 The glossing of Eshmoun as Asklepios implies 
that Sydyk/Sadykos could be understood as Apollo, and this is confirmed by 
Pausanias, who reports a quarrel he had with a Sidonian at the shrine of Asklepios 
in Achaea. This tiresome tourist maintained the superiority of Phoenician reli¬ 
gious knowledge, and offered an allegorical interpretation of Asklepios as air 
and his father Apollo as the sun. 112 He was clearly translating Sadykos/Sydyk 
and Eshmoun into Greek terms, and in so doing provides important confirma¬ 
tion of Sdq’s ancient solar associations. 113 

Let us now consider the relative merits of Sandokos’ two paternity suits. 
Against the prima facie similarity of Santas and Sandokos (especially given a 
PN like Sandokes, satrap of Cyme during Xerxes’ invasion), one may place the 
form Sadykos of Damaskios, and the Greek rendering of the Heb. priestly title 
Sadoq (< \fsdq) as Saddouk and Saddoukaioi (with dissimilation of dd to nd readily 
paralleled in Imperial Aramaic). 114 Both Santas and Sdq enjoy the BA antiq¬ 
uity of Kinnaru/Kinyras. Both have the solar associations that would explain 
Sandokos’ integration into the lineage of ps.-Apollodoros; but the credentials 
of Sdq are rather stronger and clearer here. Astynoos/Astyno<m>os, evidently 
reflecting ideas of civic justice, also seems more immediately relevant to Sdq; 
recall that Kinyras had daughters called ‘Orsedike’ (‘Upright Justice’), Laodike 
(‘Justice for the People’), and possibly Eunoe (‘Benevolence’). 115 But Santas as 
a Marduk-like city-god (Tarsus) might also support such ideas. While Sandas 


109 Philo of Byblos FGH 790 F 2 (38): raura 5e (cpr|a() Tipwroi tuxvtwv uirepvripcenaavto oi envoi 
SuSukou (Mras: Iu5ek BO, Iu5ou A) radSec; Kafteipoi Kcri 6 oySooq cnkwv dbeAcpoc; AaKAr|moq. 

110 For Khousarthis, see p477. 

111 Damaskios Life of Isidore fr. 348 Zintzen. 

112 Pausanias 7.23.7-8. 

113 See Baumgarten 1981:228-231. 

114 James and van der Sluijs 2012:247 and nl5 with K. Jongeling. 

115 [Apollodoros] Library 3.9.1 (Laodike), 3.14.3 (Orsedike). Eunoe is a possible correction at I 
Lykophron Alexandra 450: see p354n93. 
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seems a good match for Sandokos’ foundation of Kelenderis and alliance with 
Ura/Hyria, one wonders why the more traditional Tarsus was not mentioned 
instead. And Sandokos’ departure from Syria for Cilicia is certainly better suited 
to Sdq. The geographical trajectory might be mapped, for instance, onto Ugarit’s 
relations with Ura/Hyria; or IA Phoenician penetration of Cilicia—noting that 
sdq appears as a royal virtue of Azatiwatas in the Phoenician texts at Karatepe 
(ca. 725-700), while an inscription from Cebel Ires Dagi (ca. 650) “even indi¬ 
cates that judicial records were written in Phoenician.” 116 That both Sdq and 
Kinnaru were divinized at Ugarit also makes Sdq the more promising archetype 
for Sandokos, while what little we know of Sadykos/Sydyk from Phoenician- 
derived sources is broadly suggestive of Kinyras/Kothar-like qualities. Finally, 
the Greco-Phoenician equation of Sadykos and Apollo may well explain why, 
for Hesykhios, it was not Sandokos but Apollo who partnered with Pharnake to 
produce Kinyras. 117 

Weighing everything up, the case for deriving Sandokos from Sdq does 
seem rather stronger than that for Santas. But the evidence is hardly decisive. 
Whichever interpretation is followed—assuming that one or the other is indeed 
correct—Sandokos’ presence in the solar lineage is intelligible, and Kinyras is 
endowed with solid Syro-Cilician associations. Ps.-Apollodoros thus presents 
a Kinyras who is structurally equivalent to both Aoios and Paphos—a Cilician 
immigrant to Cyprus who then founds Paphos. 

The Egyptian Detour 

While the Dionysian scholiast and ps.-Apollodoros diverge on Kinyras’ precise 
Kephalid descent, their agreement on his union with Pygmalion’s family, and 
the son Oxyporos who is otherwise unparalleled, shows clearly that here at 
least the accounts depend upon the same unique tradition. 118 Their names for 
Pygmalion’s daughter—Thymarete and Metharme—are obviously variants of a 
single figure, again known only from these passages. Whether either form is 
original we cannot say, though Thymarete more readily yields an appropriate 
etymology—‘pleasing the heart’ (cf. thymares, thymareste) being likely in itself 
as a bride’s name, and a nice complement to Kinyras as a musical god/hero. 119 


116 For sdq at Karatepe, KAI 26 A.1.12-13. See further Lipinski 2004:139-140 for the judicial use of 
Phoenician, and 109-144 passim for Phoenician cultural influence in southern Anatolia generally. 

117 Hesykhios s.v. Kivupaq- ’AroAAwvoc; kcu 4>apvaKr|c; naTc;, flaaiAeuc; Kunpicov. 

118 The variant Oxyparos is to be rejected (see FGH 758 F 3a). For Oxyporos, cf. above p333. 

119 Note the gloss in Apollonios Sophistes Homeric Lexicon s.v. 0up<xp£cc 0upap£arov, xai 0uprjp£c; to 
apEOKOv rrj ijwxfi- But an etymology of Metharme from Gk. Var- (‘fit, join’ > ‘tune’) is perhaps 
not impossible, and this too could provide an appropriate musical nuance (cf. dppfj, pEOappoyfj, 
etc.). Finally, given the juxtaposition of Kinnaru and the Divine Censer at Ugarit, one might 
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Given the uniqueness of Oxyporos and Thymarete/Metharme, we are 
justified in asking whether the three further daughters in ps.-Apollodoros— 
Orsedike, Laogore, and Braisia—are equally integral to this version of Kinyras’ 
family, or merely tacked on from a separate myth or myths. The latter would 
seem likely enough but that our Dionysian scholion is the only other source that 
implicates Kinyras in Egyptian affairs. One must consider, therefore, whether 
the two Cypro-Egyptian scenarios are mutually illuminating. I believe they are. 

When the scholion is taken by itself, there is no obvious connection between 
the colonization of Kerastis/Cyprus by Hyon and his brothers, on the one hand, 
and the Kephalid material that follows. That these two events are indeed related, 
however, emerges from an extract of Donatus’ fourth-century commentary on 
Vergil, preserved in the collection attributed to Servius. 120 After a more-or-less 
conventional version of Cinyras and Myrrha, Donatus/Servius launches into an 
unusual variation of the Adonis myth. 121 This alter ordo fabulae begins as follows: 

The brothers tEpiuotasterius and Yon set out from Egypt for Cyprus 
and there found wives. From their union(s) Celes was born, who had 
a daughter Erinoma. This girl, since she was overly chaste and for this 
was cherished by Diana and Minerva, began to be hated by Venus. 122 

So Thilo’s standard text of 1887. Some decades earlier, however, F. C. Movers had 
seen that this passage was akin to the Dionysian scholion, where the restoration 
‘Hyon’ was indicated by the ‘Yon’ of Donatus/Servius; similarly, the divergent 


wonder whether ‘Thymarete’ conceals some connection with words like thymiao (‘burn incense’) 
and thymiaterion (‘censer’). The child Adonis might then correspond to the divinized kings, who 
adjoin Kinnaru and Censer in the pantheon texts (see p5,103,121,124, 283). 

120 Servius Auctus on Vergil Eclogues 10.18. For the relationship of Servius to Donatus, see Cameron 
2004:188. 

121 For a detailed discussion, but from another angle, see Fontenrose 1981:170-172. 

122 Thilo’s text (for the whole episode) is: est etiam alter ordo huius fabulae: ex Aegypto tEpiuotasterius 
et Yon fratres ad insulam Cyprum profecti sunt atque ibi sortiti uxores. ex quorum genere Celes procreatus 
est, qui habuit Erinomam filiam. haec cum esset nimiae castitatis et hoc a Minerva et Diana diligeretur, 
Veneri esse coepit invisa, quae cum puellae castitati insidiaretur, in amorem eius inpulit Iovem. quern 
dolum postquam Iuno animadvertit, ut fraudem fraude superaret, petit a Venere, ut in amorem puellae 
Adonem inflammaret. quern posteaquam nulla fraude sollicitare in eius amorem potuit, obiectis quibusdam 
nebulis, ipsum Adonem in penetrate virginis perduxit. ita pudicitia puella per vim et fraudem caruit. sed 
hanc Diana miserata circa Cisseum fluvium in pavonem mutavit. Adonis vero ubi cognovit se amatam Iovis 
vitiasse, metuens profugit in montis Casii silvas ibique inmixtus agrestibus versabatur. quern dolo Mercurii 
monte deductum cum aper, quern fabulae Martem loquuntur, vehementer urgeret et ab Adone vinceretur, 
repente fulmen Iuppiter iecit et Adonem morti dedit: sed cum Venus illusum sibi et mortem amati Adonis 
saepe quereretur, Mercurius miseratus imaginem Adonis, ut vivere crederetur, ad suos reduci fecit; Iuno 
autem a love petiit, ut Adonis in lucis patriis aevum degeret. turn Diana puellae Erinomae formam pris- 
tinam reddidit, quae tamen ex Adone Taleum filium procreavit et cum viro permansit. 
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‘Celes’ (Servius) and ‘Keltes’ (scholion) indicated an original ‘Kettes’. 123 This is 
clearly an eponymous founder for Kition. 124 The corrupt ‘Epiuotasterius’ must 
conceal two separate figures. 125 Movers, reading Epivius, Asterius, and Hyon, 
saw these brothers as representing the island’s Egyptian, Phoenician, and Greek 
cultural influences, respectively. 126 This explanation for Hyon, at least, is attrac¬ 
tive: though a Greek ‘father’ of Phoenician Kition may seem jarring, it would 
be paralleled by Javan and his son Kittim in the Table of Nations. 127 And his 
marriage to a daughter of Kinyras would then present an ethnic structure akin 
to the weddings of Teukros and Elatos. 128 But Hyon’s Egyptian origin in the tale 
complicates any such Aegean interpretation. 

The curious fact that Donatus/Servius specifies but a single daughter for 
Kettes—Erinoma—suddenly clarifies the scholiast’s dpais : Kettes is not ‘child¬ 
less’ (so Movers), but ‘without male heir’. 129 The relevance of this to the scho¬ 
liast’s Kephalos > Paphos > Kinyras comes from the sequel in Donatus/Servius. 
Offended by Erinoma’s chastity, Venus makes Jupiter fall in love with her, while 
Juno seeks revenge by convincing Venus (strangely enough) to have Adonis 
smitten by the girl too. Adonis rapes Erinoma, whom the pitying Diana then 
transforms into a peacock; fleeing the wrath of Jupiter, the young hunter 
crosses over not to Mount Lebanon as one might expect, but the wooded Mount 
Kasios in Syria—a most interesting epichoric variant, as this had been sacred to 
Ugaritian Baal and Hurrian Teshup (as Saphon and Hazzi, respectively). Mercury 
sends a boar that lures Adonis into the open, and Jupiter’s thunderbolt does the 
rest. In a baroque catastrophe, the laments of Venus and blandishments of Juno 


123 Movers 1841-1856 2/2:204 and n3; ap. crit. to GGM 2:450. 

124 A different eponym is found in Eustathios on Homer Iliad 10.409: tioAk; Kmov, KAr|0eTaa outw, 
cpaai'v, ano Km'ou yuvaiKoc; nvoq. For -tt-, cf. the legendary Cypriot princess Kittia (Pausanias 
of Damascus FHG 4:469 fr. 4; HC:32; and above p440nl07), and Kittim son of Javan in the Table of 
Nations (Genesis 10:3-4); further oscillations noted by Movers 1841-1856 2/2:204n3. 

125 Movers 1841-1856 2/2:204n3 and GGM 2:450 suggest Epivios et Asterius et Yon; the third term of 
Thilo’s Ephialtes Asterius Echion vel Aethion must be ignored. Note that an Asterias or Asteria was 
the child of Teukros and Kinyras’ daughter Eue/Eune/Eunoe: see p354n93. 

126 Movers 1841-1856 2/2:204-205 (connecting Asterius with Astarte). 

127 Gen. 10:3-4. ‘Hyon’ would therefore be, effectively, ‘Ionians’, the standard ANE term for ‘Greek’ 
(< Drava; < ’Iapova;; see e.g. Brinkman 1989). While u for i is not problematic in a Hellenistic or 
later source, one would wonder why the more obvious ’'Iwv was not exploited. Still, Movers may 
be right that ‘Hyon’ was drawn from a collateral NE form (though not necessarily Heb. ‘Javan’); 
cf. e.g. Hiyawa for Ahhiyawa at Karatepe (see p251-252). But note too that a ‘Hyon’ is found as 
a variant for Hyas in Hyginus Fabulae 248, a list of Adonis-like figures who died of boar wounds: 
Roscher Lex. s.v. (Crusius). 

128 See p350-359, 365-366. 

129 One might think here of Karageorghis’ view that Kition was abandoned ca. 1000-850, except that 
Smith 2009 has now shown continuous habitation. But one could still look to the interruption of 
relations with Egypt in the EIA, as reflected for instance in the Tale ofWen-Amun. For the abun¬ 
dance of Egyptian faience vessels at LBA Kition, see Smith 2009:9 with references. 
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persuade Jupiter to revive Adonis, while Diana returns Erinoma to human form. 
The baffled couple, reunited as in a New Comedy, reign together on Cyprus 
and have a son named ‘Taleus’, perhaps another corrupt eponym (< Idalion? 
Tamassos?). 

Leaving aside the artificial and excessive recombinations of traditional 
mythemes, the tale’s ultimate resolution brings together the lines of Hyon and 
Kinyras—an alliance that can explain the seemingly abrupt transition from one 
house to the other in the Dionysian scholion. And with this, we return full circle 
to the Cypro-Egyptian weddings in ps.-Apollodoros. For the unique Thymarete/ 
Metharme and Oxyporos make it seem inevitable that the three daughters of 
Kinyras who end their lives in Egypt are the very Cypriot brides whom the 
Egyptian brothers win in the cognate account of Donatus/Servius. It is striking 
that brides and brothers alike were all individually named. If this connection is 
right, it would follow that Kinyras was already established on the island when 
the Egyptians arrived. True, ps.-Apollodoros says that Kinyras’ daughters ended 
up in Egypt, whereas the action of Donatus/Servius seems to unfold mainly on 
Cyprus and in Syria. But the marriages of the Egyptian brothers themselves are 
barely addressed, apart from the daughter Erinoma; and the river where she 
lives as a peacock— Cisseumfluvium —was indeed probably in Egypt. 130 Admittedly, 
the synchronism of generations would be slightly awkward, with Adonis the 
great-uncle of Erinoma (Hyon + daughter of Kinyras > Kettes > Erinoma). But this 
is hardly insurmountable given the many far-fetched relationships and devel¬ 
opments otherwise involved—not to mention Kinyras’ ripe old age (160 years 
in Anakreon). 131 1 believe therefore that our three passages preserve traces of 
a single original account, independently epitomized and variously recombined 
with other material (for all three differ substantially in how they handle the 
most famous element—the death of Adonis). 132 

I would even propose a specific source: the Colonies of the Egyptians by 
the Hellenistic historian Istros (ca. 250-200), an associate of Kallimakhos and 
himself probably from Paphos. 133 That this work followed Egyptian ventures to 
Cyprus specifically is guaranteed by one of our few notices, which shows that 
Istros told how the island got its historical name: 


130 A Kisseus was one of Aigyptos’ sons by the naiad Kaliadne ([Apollodoros] Library 2.1.5), Aigyptos 
itself being a Homeric name for the Nile (Odyssey 4.477, 581,14.258,17.427; cf. Arrian Anabasis of 
Alexander 5.6.5). 

131 So Anakreon: see p329. 

132 Mythological constructions were often loosely combined in the Hellenistic handbook tradition, 
and thence by Donatus/Servius and other scholiasts: see generally Cameron 2004. 

133 For his Paphian origin, asserted by his contemporary the biographer Hermippos and the most 
plausible of those proposed, see Suda s.v. Toxpog OCD s.v. Ister. 
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Cyprus was named after Kypros the daughter of Kinyras, or the 
daughter of Byblos and Aphrodite, as Philostephanos says in his On 
Islands and Istros in his Colonies of the Egyptians. 134 

The parallel syntax shows that Philostephanos offered one explanation, Istros 
another; and that it was Istros who made Kypros the daughter of Byblos and 
Aphrodite. This too fits the hypothesis, as Kypros is not one of Kinyras’ chil¬ 
dren in either the scholion or ps.-Apollodoros. If we are on the right track, 
several further inferences become possible. First, Hyon and his brothers would 
have come before the account of ‘Kypros’, since at the time of their colonial 
venture the island was called Kerastis/Kerastia. Whether this was ever more 
than a nickname or poetic epithet is doubtful; but it invited considerable 
Hellenistic speculation. 135 That Istros progressed from Kerastis/Kerastia down 
to ‘Cyprus’ would also explain why Dionysios’ mention of Kypros triggered the 
scholiastic notice about Kerastis/Kerastia—although the train of thought is not 
carried through, at least in the scholion’s present form. We must also assume 
that Kypros, daughter of Byblos and Aphrodite, somehow came to the island, 
perhaps through dynastic marriage; in any case, this must be added to the tradi¬ 
tions linking Byblos and Cyprus (Chapter 19). This suggests, alongside Kettes/ 
Kition, that Istros presented the island’s Phoenician element as overlaid on an 
older Egyptian stratum. One should recall that Adonis and Osiris were even¬ 
tually identified at both Amathous and Byblos, 136 and that one mythographic 
stream traced Phoenician figures like Agenor back to Egypt. 137 Possibly, Istros 
was encouraged to develop this angle as a reflection of the Ptolemaic political 
circumstances under which he wrote. 138 


134 Constantine Porphyrogenitos On the Themes 1.15 = Philostephanos FHG 3:30 fr. 11 = Istros FGH 
334 F 45: Kuirpoc; EKAfjGri 5e and Kunpou trjc; Guyatpoc; Kivupou, rj trjc; Bu(3Aou Ktxi ’Acppo5itr|c;, 
coq 4uAoat£cpavoc; ev rip IlEpi vrjawv Kai Tatpoc; £v ’Airoudcuc; Aiyuimtov Iatopr|aav; also found 
in Herodian De prosodia catholica 204.4 Lentz; Stephanos of Byzantium s.v. Kuirpoc;. Note also 
Eustathios on Dionysios the Periegete 912 for an attempt to explain “Byblos” as “some general.” 

135 Lykophron (Alexandra 447) implies that Cyprus was so called before the Trojan War and Greek 
immigration. According to a scholion here, Xenagoras (FGH 240 F 26) referred KEpaarra to 
the island’s many E^oxca—headlands (HC:13) or mountain peaks. Androkles (= Menandros of 
Ephesus? Cf. p337n3) is also cited for the theory that horned-men once inhabited the island 
(FGH 751 F l). This idea clearly informs Ovid’s Cerastae, transformed into bulls for sacrificing 
human guests on the altar of Zeus at Amathous ( Metamorphoses 10.220-237). Modern scholars 
have suggested a connection with the horned-god statuettes from Enkomi, or bull-masked priest 
figurines from Amathous itself (Kypris: 80). Cyprus as Kerastia is also mentioned by Eustathios on 
Lykophron Alexandra 447; Pliny Natural History 5.31.35; Stephanos of Byzantium and Etymologicum 
Magnum s.v. Kuirpoc;, IcprjKaa. See further Engel 1841 1:18-20. 

136 See above, p315-316. Parthenios fr. 42 and Lucian On the Syrian Goddess 7, with Lightfoot’s 
comments on both; Stephanos of Byzantium s.v. ’ApccGouc; (cf. p316n214 above) and BupAoc;. 

137 [Apollodoros] Library 2.1.4. 

138 Cf. Engel 18411:7. 
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THEIOS AOIDOS: 

The Lyre-Player Group of Seals 

We have now surveyed the principal ancient sources that connect Kinyras 
with Syria and/or Cilicia (for Theodontius/Boccaccio, see Appendix F). All the 
material, more and less traditional, has come to us through at least one pair 
of mythographic hands, from the fifth century onwards. Sometimes regional 
variants were stitched loosely together in rough cultural chronography (the 
Kephalid descents, Pygmalion); or they were elaborated as in a mythological 
romance (the Egyptian Detour). The cumulative effect should convince us that, 
outside of Cyprus, ‘Kinyras’ lived parallel lives in both Syria and Cilicia. This is 
not surprising given the confluence of several factors: Kinnaru of Ugarit and 
probably other regional Syrian cognates; the Syro-Hurrian adstrate in Cilicia/ 
Kizzuwatna; the persistence of Hittite royal ideology in the Neo-Hittite states; 
and Phoenician influence in IA Cilicia. It also corroborates the suspicion that 
Kinnaru and other such Syro-Cilician ‘Kinyrases’ were, like their Cypriot cousin, 
actors in popular mythology. 139 

Although we have not been able to penetrate very far beneath these sources, 
archaeology provides a considerably deeper foundation. While analyzing Cypriot 
lyre-morphology I noted two MBA seals, from Tarsus (Cilicia) and perhaps 
Mardin (southeastern Turkey), showing an early combination of round-base 
and zigzag arms that complicates interpretation of similar Cypriot instruments 
as merely ‘Aegean’. 140 We may now consider the actual subject matter of the 
seals. In both, the lyrist is among animals; as with the Megiddo jug, any Orphic 
interpretation 141 must yield to third-millennium Syro-Levantine parallels (of 
course, one may still derive Orpheus himself from the same milieu). 142 The seal 
from Mardin (?) is of particular interest for our subject (Figure 45 = 4.5e). Its top 
register is a row of birds streaming out in front of the lyrist, as though projected 
from his instrument and even echoing its shape. As Li Castro and Scardina have 
perceived, not only does the musician himself have birdlike features, but the 
stream of birds, as it comes around the cylinder seal, feeds back into his head 
from behind. 143 This creates an Escher-like metamorphosis, an infinite musical 
ekstasis , or epiphany, through lyric performance. 


139 See p7,113,131,380-381, 444. 

140 The seals are l) Adana Archaeology Museum 35.999 (Tarsus): Porada 1956:400, fig. 35; cf. 235,394; 
2) British Museum 134306 (probably from Mardin): Rimmer 1969:28 and pi. Villa; Collon 1987:43 
no. 149. Both seals well discussed/illustrated by Li Castro and Scardina 2011:208-211, fig. 11-12. 

141 Goldman 1935:537-538; Porada 1956:204. 

142 See p71-72,159-161. 

14 J Li Castro and Scardina 2011:209 (with 210, fig. ll): “a row of standing birds that suddenly changes 
into the head of the sitting creature ... the head and neck of a bird coming out from beyond the 
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Figure 45 Lyrist and bird-metamorphosis. Modern impression of cylinder seal, 
Mardin (?), ca. 1800. London, BM 134306. Drawn from Li Castro and Scardina 2011, 
fig. 11. 


Jumping forward a millennium, we come to the well-known Lyre-Player 
Group of Seals, which collectively offer, I believe, the clearest representation of 
a Divine Lyre in its several aspects. After establishing Cilicia as the seals’ most 
probable point-of-origin—this has not been universally recognized—we shall 
examine their find contexts and functions, and finally the iconographic system 
of the prominent specimens with lyre-players. These are inextricably allied to 
the remainder of the Group through further shared motifs, to be considered 
as needed. 

The Group was first identified by C. Blinkenberg in 1931, who described fourteen 
specimens from Lindos (Rhodes) and another thirty-one from various collections; 
he rather acutely detected a blend of Cypriot and ‘late Hittite’ elements, and 
made several observations still generally accepted: the seals were the product 
of a single workshop operating over a limited period in the eighth century. 144 
E. Porada named the Group in 1956 when discussing two examples from H. 
Goldman’s excavations of EIA Tarsus, along with fifty-two parallels, including 
further specimens from Syria, Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Greece. 145 The seals’ reper¬ 
toire of motifs is very wide, but among the figural examples lyre-players, in 


yoke and recalling the outline of the instrument’s upper arm.” 

144 Blinkenberg 1931 1 col. 161-168 (“une branche de l’art hittite tardif qui a subi des influence 
chypriotes,” 168), 172-173, 2 pi. 18 no. 521-534 and A-L. Blinkenberg’s basic propositions (l col. 
165) have been followed by Buchner and Boardman 1966:58; Boardman 1990:10; Rizzo 2007:40. 

145 Porada 1956. 
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various type-scenes, predominate (14.5 percent of the current total). Porada, 
specifying a later eighth-century date, defined the style more closely, appreci¬ 
ating its “assured economy of means,” with the “alternation of hatched and plain 
areas producing] a pleasant variation” and “a noticeable vertical and horizontal 
accent in the composition.” 146 She argued for an origin on Rhodes, then appar¬ 
ently central to the distribution, and producing the greatest single concentration. 
She supported this with the valuable observation—still largely unappreciated— 
that the round-based lyres of the seals could be morphologically Aegean. 147 
Having committed herself to the Rhodian hypothesis, Porada acknowledged in a 
postscript five further examples from Cilicia that had come to her attention, and 
suggested that these were made locally under Rhodian influence. 148 

The picture expanded considerably with G. Buchner’s excavations of 
Pithekoussai on Ischia (Italy), the site of an early Euboean colony (founded 
ca. 775). The necropolis initially produced thirty-eight examples in twenty- 
nine tombs, the closed contexts verifying Porada’s later eighth-century dating 
(ca. 740-720). The new specimens were published in 1966 by Buchner and J. 
Boardman, with further parallels bringing the total corpus to 162, and Italy and 
Etruria now well represented. 149 The inland distribution of some seals in Syria 
argued against a Greek source, while the closest iconographic and stylistic paral¬ 
lels were in the Neo-Hittite sphere; this, along with elements of N-A influence, 
indicated an origin in North Syria or Cilicia, with the latter especially favored by 
clear sympathies in the Karatepe reliefs. 150 The large numbers from Pithekoussai 
were explicable via Greek, and especially Euboean, trading ventures to the 
region (Tarsus, Al-Mina), otherwise well documented. 151 

In 1990, Boardman augmented the collection with fifty-eight further speci¬ 
mens and now promoted a North Syrian over Cilician origin from the distribu¬ 
tion as newly understood. 152 

But the balance shifted decisively in 2001 when H. Poncy and others 
published thirty-five new examples from the Adana museum, so that Cilicia now 
rivaled Ischia as the single most productive region. The publishers also pointed 
out that the dark red and greenish serpentine commonly used for the seals is 
abundant in the Cilician plain. 153 When this is combined with Buchner’s and 


146 Porada 1956:186. 

147 Porada 1956:200-204. The idea was mentioned but trivialized by Buchner and Boardman 1966:50. 

148 Porada 1956:206n66. 

149 Buchner and Boardman 1966. The Pithekoussai examples were fully published in Buchner and 
Ridgway 1993, who added three new examples (lacking lyre-players). 

150 Cf. Boardman in Muscarella 1981:166 (“probably Cilicia”). 

151 Buchner and Boardman 1966:60-62. Euboean routes: Boardman 1980. 

152 Boardman 1990, especially 10-11. 

153 Cf. also Buchner and Boardman 1966:42. 
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Boardman’s iconographic analysis, and the fact that the only known sphragistic 
use is documented at Tarsus, 154 the seals’ Cilician origin is now beyond reproach. 
Their dating would fit with the prosperous reign of Urikki of Que/Hiyawa, 155 
prior to the Cilician revolt following the death of Sargon in 705—the culmina¬ 
tion of which in Sennacherib’s destruction of Tarsus (696) would explain the 
seals’ sudden disappearance. The Cilician setting can also account, as North 
Syria will not so well, for their Aegean-style lyres, given the Aegean background 
of Urikki’s ‘House of Mopsos’ and the ‘Half-Achaeans’ ( Hypakhaioi) of Cilicia; the 
Karatepe reliefs also show such an instrument, purposefully juxtaposed with 
one of Syro-Anatolian design. 156 

In 2009, M. A. Rizzo, unaware of the new Cilician seals, published thirty 
examples from the sanctuary of Athena at Ialysos (Rhodes), adding an Appendix 
of thirty-three further parallels not known to Boardman. 157 Embracing (casual) 
observations by I. Winter, Rizzo emphasized the seals’ Phoenician sympa¬ 
thies—these had never been denied 158 —and rightly noted that their distribution 
in Italy, Etruria, and Greece adhered to patterns of Phoenician trade. 159 All of 
this caused her to revert to Porada’s Rhodian hypothesis, modified to include a 
Phoenician workshop on the island. But this cannot be maintained against the 
new Cilician seals. First, these match the Rhodian specimens in simple numbers. 
Second, as P. Scardina rightly notes in a balanced reassessment, Phoenician 
stylistic elements are perfectly intelligible in Cilicia, which enjoyed a substan¬ 
tial Phoenician presence and influence at this time. 160 This will equally account 
for the seals’ western distribution, including Rhodes itself; the island’s steady 
commerce with Cilicia is reflected in the contemporary ceramic record and 
traditions of Rhodian ‘foundation’ at Cilician Soloi and probably Tarsus itself. 161 

A few further seals have since come to light, 162 and some fifty more from 
Pithekoussai await publication. 163 More will surely appear. But the current 


154 Porada 1956:186; Buchner and Boardman 1966:61; Boardman 1990:10; Scardina 2010:69. 

155 Poncyet al. 2001:11. 

156 See above, p252-253. For this point, Franklin 2006a:45; Franklin forthcoming (as from 2009); 
Scardina 2010:70. 

157 Rizzo 2007, following the preliminary description of Martelli 1988. 

158 Porada 1956:195-196; Buchner and Boardman 1966:60; Boardman 1990:11. 

159 Rizzo 2007:40, following Winter 1995:267n39. 

160 Scardina 2010:70; so already Boardman 1990:11. Cf. above, pl99n67, 202n90, 252n50. 

161 Soloi: Strabo 14.5.8. Bing 1971:103-104 plausibly argued for Lindians at Tarsus on the basis of 
Eusebios’ account (Schoene 1967 1:35) of Sennacherib building a temple of ‘Athenians’ (i.e. of 
Athena) there soon after its capture/destruction in 696, and the importance of Athena’s cult 
at Lindos. 

162 SAM no. 23a-c, f; Rizzo 2008-2009; Cerchiai and Nava 2008-2009 (but see nl83 below). 

163 Buchner and Boardman 1966:62 Postscript; Rizzo 2007:71-72. 
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corpus of 345 separate images (some seals are four-sided) presents a sufficiently 
representative sample for confident analysis. 

We saw that the primary function of seals—as a form of identification—is 
attested for the Group by an impression from Tarsus. As Boardman pointed out, 
however, these were “very much a ... bazaar product,” requiring perhaps ten 
minutes each to make. 164 Therefore, not much evidence for sphragistic use is to 
be expected from elite contexts. Probably from the start, these seals also served 
an amuletic function, as commonly in the ANE from earliest times. 165 This helps 
explain what may otherwise seem a dramatic contextual shift in Cyprus, Greece, 
and Italy. In the first two areas, our seals are usually found as votive offerings 
in coastal sanctuaries. 166 This distribution naturally coincides with the routes 
by which the seals themselves were carried; perhaps some were dedicated for 
safe voyages, again an apotropaic function. 167 The Italian and Etrurian finds 
show that the seals were indeed worn, since silver mountings are sometimes 
found. 168 Many specimens come from tombs, especially on Ischia where they 
normally appear in graves of the young. This context especially has suggested 
an amuletic use. 169 That is probable enough, though we may equally suspect a 
fad at work given the narrow period of manufacture, the downmarket buyer- 
ship, and Pithekoussai’s position in the Euboean trade network; as Boardman 
noted, the entire collection could fit in a single sack. 170 The seals’ attractive 
designs were clearly popular, and this will have fueled production. 171 Note that, 
as with the Cypro-Phoenician symposium bowls, the seals’ round-based lyres 
will have presented a familiar-yet-exotic aspect to Greek customers. 172 

Turningto the actual imagery, Porada proposed that, in accord with ANE ideas, 
their “designs were meant to secure for the owner the protection of the deities 
whose symbolic animals or monsters, whose worship or ritual or whose very 
image appears in the seal designs”; in particular the images of birds and lions— 
especially one with a goddess standing on a lion—suggested some form of the 
‘Syrian Goddess’. 173 Buchner and Boardman, observing the random distribution 


164 Buchner and Boardman 1966:58; Boardman 1990:10 (quotation). 

165 Porada 1956:198. See generally Collon 1987:113,119; CANE 3:1600-1601 (Pittman). 

166 Boardman 1990:10. 

167 Rizzo 2007:39-41. 

168 Buchner and Boardman 1966:42-43; Boardman 1990:10. 

169 Buchner and Boardman 1966:22-23; Boardman 1990:9-10. 

170 Boardman 1990:10. 

171 Porada 1956:198; Buchner and Boardman 1966:11. 

172 See p272. 

173 Porada 1956:198, noting especially B1 44 (her fig. 12). But while the individual elements of this 
seal can mostly be paralleled by others in the Group, its overall style is quite different, and it may 
well come from a different workshop. 
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of seal-motifs in the Ischia burials, concluded that amuletic properties adhered 
to the seals per se (by virtue of their stone). 174 Doubtless the large repertoire of 
motifs was in part commercially motivated (something for everybody). But this 
need not invalidate Porada’s sensible suggestion (even apart from the possibility 
that the seals were repurposed at Pithekoussai). As variable as the seals’ designs 
are, the great majority adheres to a single underlying iconographic system. Thus, 
any one specimen could potentially invoke the ‘meaning’ of the whole. 

The Group is characterized by a tendency towards abbreviation—of more 
complex scenes from which one or a few elements might be extracted for a 
given seal; and of the elements themselves, which can appear in shorthand form, 
making room for other details. 175 The latter pattern is most conspicuous with 
the Sacred Tree, which in its fullest form includes volutes and palmette foliage, 
and can be flanked by detached palmettes. This provides the interpretive key for 
the free-floating palmettes and volutes that are otherwise common. 175 When all 
such forms are taken together, the Sacred Tree emerges as the Group’s primary 
motif (in 45 percent of the corpus). 177 Appearing variously within its orbit are 
sphinxes or gryphons, quadrupeds (deer and goats), birds (the seals’ second 
most common element at 43 percent), worshippers both human and divine, 
besides winged sun-disks and the occasional ankh. 178 That the Tree stands for 
a goddess, as often in ANE art, is confirmed by one example where the Tree’s 
position between worshippers is taken by the goddess herself. 179 

The iconography is certainly eclectic, and Boardman was reluctant to assign 
it much concrete religious meaning. 180 But as D. Collon reminds us of ANE seals 
generally, “what we too often tend to regard as a haphazard collection of filling 
motifs had the purpose of involving as many deities and beneficent powers as 
possible on behalf of the seal owner.” 181 The Lyre-Player Group’s dynamic range 
recalls the Cypro-Phoenician bowls—if one viewed them with a periscope. 
Indeed the bowls are a vital parallel. For their thematic material is equally wide- 
ranging, with scenes of daily life and the decorative treatment of elements from 
several traditions; but as we saw, this melange does not negate the religious 


174 Buchner and Boardman 1966:22. 

175 Buchner and Boardman 1966:58; Boardman 1990:8. 

175 Buchner and Boardman 1966:56. 

177 Thus corroborating the analysis of Buchner and Boardman 1966:57. 

178 Human figures: Buchner and Boardman 1966 nos. 90,160; two winged figures flanking the Sacred 
Tree as in N-A reliefs: no. 147. 

179 Buchner and Boardman 1966 no. 41c: lowest register of a three-tier seal; the middle is occupied 
by enthroned lyrist, table, and frame-drummer (my Type IIIc). 

180 Boardman 1990:10 (“an amalgam of borrowed and native religious motifs without any very 
specific significance”). 

181 Collon 1987:119, cf. 170. 
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connotations of the frequent musical cult-scene, which persisted throughout 
the bowls’ lifecycle on Cyprus, part of their home territory (Chapter ll). The 
seals that feature lyre-players assume a rather similar backdrop. I have analyzed 
this subset into several Types, which I rank in order of the apparent importance 
of the Lyre-Player himself (see Table 2 and Figure 46). I say ‘apparent’, and now 
use a singular, capitalized ‘Lyre-Player’, because all Types, I propose, participate 
in a single iconographic subsystem that may be deduced from them collectively, 
with each Type taking its meaning from the others. 


Type 

Motif 

Exemplars 182 

I 

Standing Winged Lyrist, Sacred Tree 

2 

Ha 

Standing Lyrist, Sacred Tree, Bird 

3 

lib 

Standing Lyrist, Bird 

12 

lie 

Standing Lyrist, Sphinx/Gryphon 

3 

lid 

Standing Lyrist, Bird, Devotee (?) 

1 

Ilia 

Enthroned Lyrist, Sacred Tree 

5 

mb 

Enthroned Lyrist, Drinking 

2 

IIIc 

Enthroned Lyrist, Table, Female Drummer 

3 

Hid 

Enthroned Lyrist, Female Drummer 

8 

Hie 

Enthroned Lyrist, Fish 

1 

Illf 

Enthroned Lyrist, Devotee (?) 

1 

IVa 

Standing Lyrist, Sacred Tree, Female Drummer 

1 

IVb 

Dancing Lyrist, Female Drummer, Ankh 

1 

IVc 

Standing Lyrist, Piper, Drummer Trio 

5 

Va 

Seated Figure, Standing Lyrist, Two Devotees 

1 

Vb 

Seated Figure, Trio, Devotees 

5 

Vc 

Seated Figure, Lyrist and Piper, Devotees 

1 


Table 2. Typology of Lyrists in the Lyre-Player Group of Seals. 


182 Numbers according to the following publications: A (Adana) = Poncy et al. 2001. BB = Buchner 
and Boardman 1966. B2 = Boardman 1990.1 (ialysos) = Rizzo 2007. IAP = Rizzo 2007 Appendix. 
SAM (see Abbreviations), Bible Lands Museum, not including two catalogued in B2. Type I: Al; 
B2 164. Ha: BB 9; IAP 11, 23. lib: A2, 6; BB 7-8, 45, 89,137; B2 120 5 ; IAP 7,10; Rizzo 2008-2009, fig. 
2; SAM 23f. lie: BB 88,126; B2 113 5 . lid: A5. Ilia: A7-8; BB 118; I 6; SAM 23a. Illb: B2 163; I 5. IIIc: BB 
41 (middle register), 125; SAM 23c. Hid: A3; BB 114,139a; B2 113bis, 113ter; IAP 12,14; SAM 23b. 
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Figure 46 The Lyre-Player Group of Seals (subset with Lyrist). Drawn variously 
from images in Boardman and Buchner 1966; Boardman 1990; Rizzo 2007; SAM. 
For individual references, see p523n182. 
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What may be regarded as the full cult-scene is found only occasionally. In 
several variations (Types Va-c), it shows an enthroned figure attended by musi¬ 
cians and other devotees, sometimes with an offering. 183 This is clearly a form 
of the ritual banquet so common in ANE art; and here as elsewhere one cannot 
distinguish between human and divine beneficiaries. 184 The ambiguity is rein¬ 
forced by the identical clothing of the seated figure and the winged gods in 
other specimens. 185 

As with the Cypro-Phoenician bowls, where lyrists predominate despite 
considerable variation in the ensembles’ makeup, the Lyrist in our seals is the 
only musical constant; he appears alone (Va), with a double-piper (Vc), or with 
the standard Syro-Levantine trio of lyre, pipes, and frame-drum (Vb). The same 
favoritism applies in Type IV, but now the focus narrows to the cult-scene’s 
musical dimension. The full trio/orchestra can be shown (IVc), or just the Lyrist 
and frame-drummer (iVa-IVb). The latter—reminiscent of Hittite ritual texts 
calling for lyre and drum together 186 —leave room for an abbreviated Sacred 
Tree, and reveal the ultimate center of the celebration, thus explaining the 
apparent precedence of musical performance per se over the enthroned listener 
of Type V. 

This conclusion is corroborated by Type III, which presents a startling shift. 
Lor the throne is now occupied by the Lyre-Player himself, who is thus drawn 
into the human-divine borderland this seat entails. The mutual coherence of 
Types III and IV is shown by the pivotal and frequent Hid, where the Lyrist again 
faces a female frame-drummer, but is now the clear focus of her performance—a 
striking prediction of Pindar’s Cypriot choruses around Kinyras. That the seated 
Lyrist is one-and-the-same as the enthroned figure of Type V’s full cult-scenes 
is shown by the other variations in Type III, which implicate him in the banquet. 
He drinks through a straw from a large vessel (mb), an ancient Mesopotamian 
motif relatively scarce by now, but seen on the roughly contemporary Hubbard 
amphora (Ligure 26 = 5.5p). 187 The feast- or offerings-table can appear between 
the Lyrist and the frame-drummer (illc), reiterating the connection of her 


Hie: B2 113quater. Illf: B2 165. IVa: I 3. IVb: I 4. IVc: A4, 11; BB 103,161; I 2. Va: B2 120ter. Vb: BB 
162; B2 62quater, 120bis, 167 (? see nl83 above); IAP 1. Vc: BB 115. 

183 The fullest certain scenes are B2 62quater, 120bis, and IAP 1. Boardman 1990:8 regarded the 
Seyrig seal (B2 167) as most complete; but this seal’s attribution to the Group is rightly ques¬ 
tioned by Scardina 2010:68 and n20, along with the recent find from Monte Vetrano (Salerno)— 
another complex lyre-and-drinldng rite (Cerchiai and Nava 2008-2009, fig. 8b), but with none of 
the defining stylistic feature of the Lyre-Player Group. Of course these further seals are still of 
great interest as representing parallel workshops within closely related traditions. 

184 Porada 1956:198; Buchner and Boardman 1966. 

185 Buchner and Boardman 1966:44, 57. 

186 See p95. 

187 This comparison was made by Boardman 1990:8-9. 
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performance with the larger rite, while maintaining the Lyre-Player’s twofold 
role as both singer and song-recipient. A puzzling variant shows the Lyrist with 
a fish (Hie, image unavailable); I have noted its potential relevance to Kinyras 
the Mariner. 188 In a final permutation, the enthroned Lyrist adores the Sacred 
Tree (ilia): whatever honors he himself receives are passed on through his own 
performance to this higher power. The same connection is illustrated by the 
lower register of seal BB 41c (Type IIIc), an explicit scene of goddess worship. 189 
This dual focus is precisely what we saw in the first Kourion stand—an enthroned 
musician who mediates between his celebrants and a Sacred Tree standing for 
a Goddess. 190 

With Type II we return to the standing Lyrist of Type IV. But now the exalted 
status granted by Type III is maintained through the Lyre-Player appearing 
by himself and along with winged familiars. Most common (lib) is a bird, that 
ancient companion of lyre scenes—and indeed lyre-morphology—in the ANE 
and Aegean, typically suggesting divine inspiration and epiphany through 
music. 191 This idea is not invalidated for our seals by the bird’s appearance in 
other groupings; that the bird itself stands for divinity is shown by specimens 
where it takes the place of goddess or Tree as the object of adoration. 192 This 
reading of the Lyrist-bird conjunction is corroborated by the inclusion of a 
devotee in one variant (lid 193 ) and the Sacred Tree in another (Ha). Similarly 
exalted tones are roused by the gryphon or sphinx who accompanies the musi¬ 
cian in Type lie. These creatures, we saw, had a deep history in Cyprus attending 
Sacred Trees and royal or divine figures; one was seen on the second Kourion 
stand with the two harpers—standing and enthroned, face-to-face. 194 

The Lyre-Player, progressively assimilated to royal and divine registers in 
Types IV, III, and II, achieves full apotheosis in Type I. This is represented by 
only two precious exemplars, unknown when the seals were first studied. 195 
Again the Lyrist stands before the Sacred Tree, but now magnificently winged. 196 
He is a fully fledged divinity in his own rite. 

The oscillation between seated and standing lyre-players had already 
suggested to Porada the possibility that “in these scenes the lyre player is no 


188 See p330. 

189 See nl79 above. 

190 See p383-388. 

191 See pl26,178,192, 247 . Anent these seals, Scardina 2010:69. For Mesopotamian lexical evidence 
connecting birds and instruments, including the balang, see now Mirelman forthcoming. 

192 Buchner and Boardman 1966:12-13,152, etc. 

193 The published image was too small for inclusion in our Figure 46. 

194 See p388-391. 

195 One was first published by Boardman in Muscarella 1981:166. 

196 Buchner and Boardman 1966:4, 48,147. 
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ordinary mortal or even a priestly musician but the god Apollo.” 197 Buchner 
and Boardman were more cautious about the seated musician: “the other lyre- 
players seem not to be divinities, and there is no lyre-player god, Greek or 
eastern, with both a bird and a sphinx as familiars.” 198 Both statements were 
shaped by the search for the seals’ origin: ‘Apollo’ would support Porada’s 
Rhodian hypothesis, but undermine the Cilician/North Syrian analysis. True, 
Buchner and Boardman include the qualification “Greek or eastern” in their 
agnostic declaration. But what ‘eastern lyre-player god’ could they have named 
at all —with or without bird and sphinx? For that was before Kinnaru had risen 
again from Ugarit. The Type I seals change the picture completely, as Boardman 
himself later recognized: 

The role of the lyre player, as recipient of attention or himself an atten¬ 
dant, is ambivalent... We were reluctant to accord him divine status. 
Now, however ... he is found winged and the possibility of his divinity 
has to be entertained. 199 

But even this is surely too cautious. Boardman himself went on to compare 
the Cypriot cult-shrines we examined in Chapter 10, which he had previously 
connected with the Homeric expression “divine singer” (thews aoidos). Then 
too he had puzzled over the identity of this eastern Lyre God, hoping his name 
might one day be discovered. 200 

There should now be little doubt that the seals’ winged Lyre-Player is 
closely akin to Kinnaru of Ugarit and Kinyras of Cyprus. By whatever name he 
was known to the artisan and his apprentices who cut the seals, these remark¬ 
able images provide a welcome and solid basis for the literary traditions of a 
Syro-Cilician ‘Kinyras’. They give us our clearest representation of a Divine Lyre. 
That the instrument is never shown alone is consistent with the vital role of 
performance in summoning the divine. But the lyre itself is effectively spot¬ 
lighted as the common ground in all five Types—from the cultic musicians of 
V-IV, through the royal lyrists of III, and the increasingly numinous II and I. At 
the climactic epiphany, the Divine Lyre stands before his Goddess, serving her 
in song—embodying all cult performers and the lyrist-king himself. Here is the 
very essence of Kinyras. 


197 Porada 1956:200. 

198 Buchner and Boardman 1966:50. 

199 Boardman 1990:7,10. 

200 See p238-239. 
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Appendix A 

A Note on 'Balang' in the Gudea Cylinders 


HE BALANG WAS THE USUAL INSTRUMENT of the gala’s song. But the 



1 description of Usumgal-kalama in the Gudea Cylinders shows that, in the 
third millennium at least, a balang could also appear in the hands of the nar. 1 
The identity of the balang has long been controversial. But it is now quite 
certain that this word, of perhaps onomatopoeic origin, originally denoted a 
stringed instrument (before undergoing a notorious semantic shift to ‘drum’ by 
or in the OB period, perhaps due to changes in performance practice). 2 Crucial 
is the equation of balag with kinnarum in early lexical texts from Ebla and 
Mesopotamia (ca. 2400). 3 Gabbay has advanced new arguments for identifying 
the early balang as a kind of lyre on a triple basis of iconography, the expres¬ 
sion GU4.BALAG (‘balang-bull’ 4 ), and the shape of the BALAG sign itself, which 
he derives from the bull-lyre prominent in Sumerian art of the third millen¬ 
nium. 5 But debate continues: Heimpel now counters with an attractive defense 
of the older curved-harp identification, again proceeding from iconography and 

1 See p28; cf. Shehata 2006a:120 and n8; Gabbay 2014 §lln31; PHG:103 on the expression nar.balag: 
“According to my understanding, the tigi and the balag were the same type of instrument (at 
least originally), the difference between them being their cultic context: the balag was asso¬ 
ciated with the repertoire of the gala, and the tigi (written with the signs BALAG and NAR) 
with the repertoire of the nar.” For several other Sumerian terms containing the element balag, 
without necessarily referring to the gala, see PHG:82n4. For comparable evidence from Ebla, 
see p65-67. 

2 The basic sources and issues may already be found in Hartmann 1960:52-67. See now Gabbay 
2014, especially §2-5; PHG:67-68, 98-102, 153-154. Onomatopoeic origin: Selz 1997:195nl53; 
Heimpel 1998b:2; Gabbay 2014 §2n7; Heimpel, “Balang-Gods,” 4g. 

3 I stressed the evidence from Ebla in Franklin 2006a:43n8; see further p54, 65-67. 

4 The order of signs makes the translation ‘balang-bull’ preferable to ‘bull-balang’ (W. Heimpel, 
communication, October 10, 2013). 

5 Gabbay 2014 §2, and PHG:92-98. Bull-headed lyres have often been identified by scholars as 
za.mi (see the review of Lawergren and Gurney 1987:40-43 and the problems raised there); but 
Gabbay notes that, while the Akkadian equivalent sammu is well-attested in the first millennium, 
bull-lyres have all but disappeared (§2n9). Bull-lyres: MgB 2/2:28-35, 38-41,44-45, 50-51, 60-61, 
64-67, all with figures. 
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sign-evolution. 5 Of course we must beware of projecting modern organological 
distinctions onto ancient perceptions; the morphological difference between 
‘lyre’ and ‘harp’, as defined by von Hornbostel and Sachs, may have been less 
significant than performance functions. 7 Consequently, the analyses of this 
book do not stand or fall with one identification of balang or another. 

Of course, one may still question the meaning of balang in the Gudea 
Cylinders, which one might suppose are late enough to have used the word in 
its secondary sense. Thus, some would identify Usumgal-kalama with the giant 
drum shown several times in the steles, an apparent prominence that would 
well fit (the argument goes) the balang-god’s importance implied by his year- 
name. 8 But S. Mirelman has now shown that the giant drum, both here and in 
the Ur-Nammu stele, is in fact the a-la. 9 This instrument, too, is featured in the 
cylinders, being played for instance in a group that accompanies the making of 
bricks. 10 The relevant steles may therefore show the instrument as part of the 
building process, rather than the bestowal of gifts during the temple’s inau¬ 
guration. 11 Moreover, the giant drum’s visibility is counterbalanced by another 
stele-fragment from Lagash showing a typical bull-headed lyre (Figure 47). 12 It 
is surmounted by a smaller bull—a visual echo that seemingly “anime l’objet 
d’une sorte de vie.” 13 Stylistic considerations indicate that this stele is rather 


6 Heimpel 2014; “Balang-Gods,” Section I. 

7 See further p3nl4, 90-93, 391-392. 

8 Suter 2000:ST.9, (p. 350), 13 (p. 358), 54 (p. 386). The image is connected with the balang by Jean 
1931:159; Black 1991:28 and n39; Suter 2000:193 and Civil 2008:100 follow Black in considering 
balang unambiguously a drum in the time of Gudea (98nl38); but note that Black himself was 
“at a loss” to explain the lexical evidence from Ebla (see p54, 65-67). It might also be felt that 
the name ‘Great Dragon of the Land’ is more appropriate to the sound of a giant drum than a 
lyre. Yet PHG:113-114 includes Usumgal-kalama among those balang-gods who bear names that 
reflect properties of their master-god, since Ningirsu is “often portrayed as a snake (usum).” 

9 Mirelman 2014, arguing from the huge size and weight indicated by textual sources. Moreover, 
as Mirelman notes in a postscript, the a-la is often connected with the si-im (e.g. both are found 
in the ‘balang-hall’ of Eninnu: Gudea Cylinders A 28.18); and since the latter’s identification as 
cymbals in Ur III and later texts is secured by their occurrence in pairs and being made of copper 
and bronze (Mirelman 2010), one may identify as a-la and si-im, respectively, the giant drum and 
cymbals that are paired in the Ur-Nammu and Gudea steles (Gudea: Suter 2000:ST,54, cf. pl91; 
Ur-Nammu stele: MgB 2/2:72-73 (fig. 54-55); Suter 2000, figures on pp. 245-259). 

10 Gudea Cylinders A 18.18. It appears also at A 28.18 (in the ‘balang-hall’); B 15.20 (among the 
instruments governed by Usumgal-kalama); B 19.1, accompanying Usumgal-kalama when Gudea 
goes into Eninnu to sacrifice). 

11 For the former view, see Mirelman 2014, under “Performance Contexts, a) Building rituals”; the 
latter is espoused by Suter 2000:190-195. 

12 de Sarzec 1884-1912 2, pi. 23 (discussed 1:219-220); MgB 2/2:66-67 (fig. 45); Suter 2000:ST,10 (p. 
352). 

13 The quotation is from de Sarzec 1884-1912 1:220, whose observation avails even if the second 
bull represents a physical feature. Another such ‘double-bull’ lyre is shown on a stamp-seal 
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Figure 47 Sumerian Bull-headed lyre with 'emergent' bull. Stele-fragment, 
Lagash, before 2100. Paris, Louvre AO 52. Drawn from MgB 2/2 fig. 45. 
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earlier than Gudea’s own building program. 14 Nevertheless, there are significant 
sympathies with the iconography and poetics of the Gudea steles. An upper 
register shows a procession of figures carrying building and measuring tools, 
presumably on their way to a construction site. 15 They are preceded by a ruler, 
whose role is thus comparable to that of Gudea as royal overseer. So here the 
bull-lyre has all the associations that have been thought to make the giant drum 
of the Gudea steles worthy of identification with Usumgal-kalama. Note too the 
‘Hall of the Balang’(part of the temple of Ningirsu), which the Gudea Cylinders 
liken to the sound of a ‘roaring bull’—an apt description if the balang was in fact 
the bull-lyre. 16 

All told, therefore, one is well justified in supposing that the balang-gods of 
Ningirsu were indeed stringed instruments. 17 


found at Falaika in the Persian Gulf, now in the Kuwait Museum: Barnett 1969:100-101 with 
fig. 1 and pi. XVIb; RlA 6:580 (Collon, *Leier B). 

14 See Suter 2000:184-185, suggesting it might show a governor of Lagash during the period of 
Akkadian rule. 

15 Suter 2000:264. 

16 Gudea Cylinders A 28.17; George 1993:63 §4; RlA 8:468 (Kilmer, *Musik A I); Heimpel 1998b:4 and 
15n8; Gabbay 2014 §13n37. Another “Chamber of the balang” is found as a shrine of the god Gula 
in a cultic lament, later qualified as “Chamber of the Princely balang”: George 1993:85 §293, 708; 
cf. RlA 8:468 (Kilmer, *Musik A I). 

17 See also Heimpel’s argument that Usumgal-kalama was a lute: “Balang-Gods,” Section lb. 
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Ptolemy Khennos as a Source 
for the Contest of Kinyras and Apollo 

T he Novel History (Kaine Historia ) by the early imperial wonder- 
monger Ptolemy ‘The Quail’ Khennos is known mainly from a terse epitome 
by Photios, but was equally available to Eustathios, who reproduces a dozen 
episodes in fuller detail without naming his source (n.b.). 1 That Eustathios 
could have seen further material not mentioned by Photios is made possible by 
Tzetzes, who knew an episode absent from the epitome. 2 

In keeping with its title, the Novel History collected unorthodox myth- 
variants, especially tangential Homeric back-stories and parallel realities. While 
some of these were pure invention complete with bogus source citations, 3 
others were genuinely rooted in and/or inspired by epichoric traditions. 4 
Several episodes involving Apollo and Aphrodite—including an androgynous 
Adonis beloved of both—point clearly to Cyprus, where in the late Classical 
and Hellenistic periods these gods were the go-to Olympians for calquing a 
wide variety of local figures. 5 Ptolemy also reveled in etymologies—including 
a wordplay on hals, halos, ‘salt/sea’, as I have also proposed for Kinyras’ halcyon- 
daughters—and etymology-driven aetiology, for instance the object-hero 
Korythos, inventor of the helmet ( korythos ). 6 And he had a decided interest 
in local music trivia: the invention of the obscure skindapsos (lute? lyre?) by a 
legendary Skindapsos, another object-hero; accounts of musical conflicts and 
contests—Apollo and Marsyas, the Pythian citharodic event, Odysseus winning 

1 Photios Library 146a40-153b29. See van der Valk 1971-1987:CIX § 111-112; Chatzis 1914 (with the 
versions of Photios and Eustathios in parallel); Cameron 2004:135. 

2 Ptolemy Khennos fr. 1 (Chatzis 1914:46, cf. XLI) = John Tzetzes Khiliades 8.195, lines 368-380. 

3 For a clear case, see Cameron 2004:137-142. 

4 This view is often taken by Tomberg 1968, e.g. on the Adonis material (see next note) and on the 
‘piping Odysseus’ (193-194, with the further observations of Power 2012). 

5 Photios Library 146b41-147a2, 15lb5-7, 153all-23, with comments of Tomberg 1968:194- 
195nl44,197nl50,150-151n5, respectively. 

6 Photios Library 150al2-19 (goofing on Homer Odyssey 11.134, Odysseus’ death si; aXoq), 147b34- 
36. See further Tomberg 1968:94-99. 
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an aulos competition in Etruria (recently discussed by T. Power); and a whole 
section “On who composed songs for which cities.” 7 

The contest of Kinyras and Apollo would fit perfectly into this portfolio. 
Following the hypothesis we would then suppose that Eustathios fleshed out the 
notice in the Homeric scholia by restoring further details from direct consulta¬ 
tion of Ptolemy, notably the derivation from kinyra of Kinyras and kinyresthai (in 
connection with the hero’s daughters mourning his death?). 


7 Skindapsos: Photios Library 152b20-25 (for the instrument, SIAG:185-186; AGM:60); Marsyas: 
149a5-8; Pythian contest: 153al-5; piping Odysseus: 152b32-36, with Power 2012; songs/cities: 
148a410-411. 
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Horace, Cinara, and 
the Syrian Musiciennes of Rome 

H ORACE alludes several times to a certain Cinara whom he loved in 
his youth, and her untimely death. She may of course be partly or largely 
poetic fiction, like other lover-muses of Roman elegy. This role she most clearly 
fulfils at the start of Odes 4.1, when the poet, returning to lyric after a hiatus, 
pretends to have lost what power he had “in the reign of good Cinara.” 1 

The name, most uncommon, has been connected with Gk. kinara (‘artichoke’) 
and its aphrodisiac properties. 2 Without excluding this as a possible secondary 
association, a musical interpretation is ineluctably urged by Cinara’s counter¬ 
parts in the elegiac corpus. These are modeled on foreign courtesan-musicians, 
thus conveniently embodying romance, poetic inspiration, and neoteric exoti¬ 
cism in a single source. A lyric identity is implied for Catullus’ Lesbia, who evokes 
the tenth muse Sappho; while Tibullus’ Cynthia and Propertius’ Delia allude 
to the lyre-loving Apollo and Artemis. Horace himself elsewhere mentions a 
certain “Chia, trained in plucking” and a “Thracian Chloe, expert on the cithara” 
(who nevertheless pales beside Lydia, who made him happier than a Persian 
king). 3 

While Cinara lacks a straightforward geographical name, the required 
foreign association is vividly supplied by the Syrian lyre that she must incar¬ 
nate. Compare the musiciennes called sambykai (‘arched harps’, cf. Aram, sabbeka, 
Akk. sammu) who entered Greco-Roman life in the Hellenistic period. 4 Horace’s 

1 Horace Odes 4.1.3-4 (borne / sub regno Cinarae), cf. 4.13.21-23, Epistles 1.7.28,1.14.33. See Johnson 
2004:29; more generally Putnam 1986:33-42 for the ‘loving-muse’ motif, but focusing on the 
invocation of Venus. 

2 Or still more obscurely the tiny island of Kinaros in the Dodecanese: for both see Coletti 1996- 
1998 and Johnson 2004:229n88 with references. A paedagogus called Cinarus is epigraphically 
attested at the second-third century CE Rhegium: Buonocore 1989:65-66; Hutchinson 2006:78. 
One of Aeneas’ companions appears variously as Cinyrus, Ciniris, or Cunarus at Vergil Aeneid 
10.186: see Roscher Lex. s.v. Kinyros. 

3 Horace Odes 4.13.7 (doctae psallere Chiae ); 3.9.9-10 (Thressa Chloe ... citharae sciens). 

4 AGM:75-77. 
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interest in Syrian music-girls is otherwise attested by the ambubaiarum collegia 
(“colleges of pipers”) who head his appealing list of artistic low-lifes to whom 
the late piper Tigellius was so generous; that the ambubaiae certainly took their 
name from an ancient Semitic word for double-pipes (Akk. embubu, Ebl. na-bu- 
bii-um ) is a strong parallel for seeing ‘Cinara’ as also embodying a Syrian instru¬ 
ment. 5 Another Cinara is found in Propertius and mentioned by his Babylonian 
Horus in the context of poetic inspiration. 6 Even if this is no more than an allu¬ 
sion to Horace, it confirms both the generic nature of ‘Cinara’ herself, and the 
proposed eastern interpretation. Recall the kinyristriai who were said to be resi¬ 
dent in the temple of the Babylonian Hera. 7 

Such musiciennes must have come to Rome especially after Pompey’s annex¬ 
ation of Syria in 64 BCE. Juvenal, a century after Horace, looks back on the flood 
of Syrian music-girls who prostituted themselves around the Circus, playing 
the very instruments that are illustrated in the ensembles (‘colleges’) of ninth/ 
eighth-century Syrian and Cypro-Phoenician art (Figures 29, 31): double-pipes, 
frame-drums, and “horizontal strings” ( obliquas / chordas)—an unambiguous 
allusion to Syro-Levantine playing technique. 8 One should recall Isaiah’s kinnor- 
playing ‘harlot’ of Tyre, the Tyre-of-lust’ ( kinarsiha ) in Mandaean tradition, and 
so on. 9 Another Syro-Levantine lyre known in Roman life at this time was the 
nablium (‘little nabla’), which Ovid advised would-be courtesans to take up. 10 

Thus, while the ‘biography’ of Cinara remains obscure, a Syrian lyric iden¬ 
tity accords perfectly with the poetic conventions and cultural realities of 
Horace’s time. 


5 Ambubaiae: Horace Satires 1.2.1; cf. Suetonius Nero 27; Petronius Satyricon 74.13. For the Akk. and 
Ebl. forms, see p55n44, 201nl45. A Mandaean legend features a group of six ambubi, maidens 
raised as a piping ensemble in the palace of Hirmiz Shah: Drawer 1937:394-396. 

6 Propertius 4.1.99-102. Cf. Hutchinson 2006 ad loc. 

1 Seep216. 

8 Juvenal Satires 3.62-65: iam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes / et linguam et mores et cum 
tibicine chordas / obliquas nec non gentilia tympana secum / vexit et ad circum iussas prostare puellas 
(“The Syrian Orontes has long since descended the Tiber / And with it hauled its language and 
customs and its / Strings Aslant, with the piper, its native drums too / And girls compelled to sell 
themselves around the Circus”). 

9 Isaiah 23:15-16; cf. p60, 302. 

10 Ovid Art of Love 3.315-316. 
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Kinyrizein : The View from Stoudios 


I HAVE ARGUED THAT KINYRIZEIN meant first and foremost ‘play the kinyra ’. 1 

This is corroborated by the word’s third and latest attestation—in a passage 
of Theodoros, Abbot of the monastery of Stoudios (Constantinople) in the first 
years of the ninth century. 

Tired of seeing his monks giving themselves to worldly pleasures about 
the place, Theodoros exhorts them to ascetic devotion, calling for continuous 
adherence to the community program: 

Let us forsake our pleasures ( thelemata )... Let me not find anyone chat¬ 
ting at random, or smiling, or playing the kinyra (kinyrizonta ), or singing 
chants ( troparizonta ). .. For there is a proper time for every action. Is 
it time for chatting? Chat. Time for silence? Be silent. Time for Psalm¬ 
singing ( psalmdidias )? Sing your Psalms ( psalate ). 2 

One might try to construe kinyrizonta here as untimely ‘complaining’, by 
contrast with the “chatting” and “smiling” that immediately precede. Yet a 
musical meaning is equally supported by the adjacent troparizonta , which refers 
to the singing of troparia , hymnic prayers often inserted after Psalm-verses, 
and forming part of Matins and Vespers by the fifth century. 3 Moreover, kinyri¬ 
zonta and troparizonta would neatly correspond, rhetorically, to the exhortation 
psalate. But what exactly is implied by the antithesis? 

In medieval Christian usage, psallein regularly means simply ‘to sing psalms’ 
of the Davidic canon. In earlier centuries, however, it also described ‘private’ 
religious compositions. C. H. Cosgrove has recently shown that dinner parties 
and symposia, key loci of private performance in the Greco-Roman world, 

1 See P206-210,316-318. 

2 Theodoros of Stoudios Great Catechism 91 (651.3-19 Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1904): KceraAahtwpev 
ttovto id BeArjpctTO r|pwv ... Kcri pr) eupoxpi nva wq eruxe ActAouvra, rj TTpoaYeAwvra, rj 
Kivupi^ovra, rj tpoTiapf^ovra ... Kaipoq yap up Travel TTpaypan. Kaipoq AaAiaq; AaArjaare. xcapoq 
aiyrjc;; axyrlaare. xtaApcpSIaq; xtaAare. 

3 HBMH:171-179. Cf. PGL s.v. Tpomxpi(o)v: “any metrical composition sung in church services.” 
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continued for early Christians as a venue for the musical expression of reli¬ 
gious feelings. 4 The validity of such performances was grudgingly conceded by 
Clement of Alexandria and other church fathers, 5 who otherwise campaigned 
against the use of instruments in the liturgy itself—these being associated with 
popular spectacles and festivals patronized by pagan deities. 6 Their concessions, 
in accommodating lyre-music specifically, perpetuate ancient ideas about the 
instrument’s salubrious properties (versus the unsettling aulos). 7 This early 
‘Christian lyric’ finds its semantic diapason in psallein itself, which literally 
refers to plucking a stringed instrument with the fingers—a technique some¬ 
times specified for the kinnor/kinyra, versus the plectrum usually used for the 
kithara. 8 The same conjunction of instrument and technique is also assumed in 
Gk. psalterion (Lat. psalterium), which often translates Heb. kinnor (when kinyra 
itself is not used). 9 It is no accident, therefore, that the well-known Christian 
hymn with musical notation, from the late third century, is in the Hypolydian 
tonos— one of the basic citharodic keys—and spans the typically ‘lyric’ range of 
an octave. 10 

Such ‘private’ compositions, whose free texts opened the door to heretical 
sentiments, were condemned for liturgical use by the Council of Laodicea (360 
CE), which allowed only hymns based on the canonical psalms; that this edict was 
only partially successful is indicated by the renewed strictures of the Council of 
Braga (563 CE). 11 While the general trend was to exclude instruments from the 
liturgy (except for the organ), 12 private devotional poetry must have continued. 


4 Cosgrove 2006:260-265, 282. 

5 See especially Clement of Alexandria Tutor 2.4.43: Ouxo<; fipccrv 6 K<»po<; 6 ex>xdpiaxo<;, Kfiv Ttpoq 
KiBdpav £0£A,f|op<; rj AApav a5ew te Kai v|/aAlew, pcopo? ouk ecmv, with a literal (not allegorical) 
reading of this and other passages well defended by Cosgrove 2006:260; cf. John Chrysostomus 
Exposition of Psalm 41 (PG 55:158,15-17). 

6 See e.g. Clement of Alexandria Tutor 3.11.80, Exhortation 2.15.3, 2.24.1, 12.119.2-120.2; 
cf. HBMH:94-97. 

7 Cosgrove 2006:260-261. 

8 In the LXX, psallein and cognates almost always reflect some form of Heb. zmr (‘sing/play’) in 
contexts clearly involving stringed instruments (Botterweck and Ringgren 1997-2006:97). 
Both plucking and picking are attested for the kinnor, with the difference probably relating to 
performance contexts. When David soothes Saul, plucking is in order (l Samuel 16:23; Josephus 
Antiquities of the Jews 6.166: \|/a?A£iv in i tavupa), cf. 6.168. When he transports the Ark, the greater 
force of a pick was desirable (Josephus Antiquities of the Jews 7.85: ev ravupa . . . Kpoxobvxo:;), cf. 
7.306 (xt)7cx£xai Tc^fiKiW, contrasted with the vd|3>.a((;), which xoti; SaicxiAoic; Kpouexai); David 
has a plectrum in the Gaza synagogue mosaic: see pl93-194. 

9 See e.g. Augustine Confessions 3.8.32, City of God 15.17.35, etc.; and further below, nl4. Note also 
Augustine’s comparison of cithara and psalterium in Commentary on Psalm 32, Sermon 1.4-5 (with a 
typically allegorical spin), which shows that he did not fully understand the Biblical kinnor. 

10 AGM:324-326; Pohlmann and West 2001 no. 59; Hagel 2009:318. 

11 HBMH147. 

12 Quasten 1930:166-172, 244, et passim; McKinnon 1968. 
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It seems counterintuitive to reject as pure allegory the opening verses of the 
ninth hymn by Synesios, bishop of Ptolemais (ca. 370-413), with its invocation 
of a ‘clear-sounding lyre’ (ligeia phorminx ), several fond and well-informed allu¬ 
sions to the history of lyric, and its Anacreontic meter so suitable for sympotic 
music-making. 13 Augustine (354-430) describes how, upon his mother’s death, 
“Euodius snatched up a psalterium and began to sing a psalm, to which we, the 
whole house, gave the responses.” The incipit of Psalm 101 follows; but psalte¬ 
rium here must refer to an instrument, not a psalm-book or Psalter (the word 
can mean both), for these were surely known by heart. 14 That the context is not 
liturgical but domestic strengthens the argument, since the aforementioned 
sources for ‘Christian lyric’ all relate to devotional music outside of the church 
itself. And given that Euodius’ performance was at the bedside of the deceased, 
one must recall Eustathios’ definition of kinyresthai as singing “over the dead 
when they were laid out, using the kinyra.” 15 

With all this in mind we may return to ninth-century Stoudios, a major 
center of hymnography at that time. 16 Given the correspondence of psalterion 
to kinyra/kinnor, Theodoras’ kinyrizein may simply be synonymous with psal- 
lein, ‘sing Psalms’. But a more literal lyric reading seems equally possible. The 
abbot’s exhortation—“let us abandon our pleasurable urges ( thelemata )”— 
stands at the climax of a sermon against “the works of shamefulness,” which 
distract one’s mind from godly pursuits. These include, preeminently, such 
popular entertainments as “theaters, recitals, horse-racing shows, pantomimes, 
double-pipe concerts, music generally, [and] instrumental performances.” 17 
While Theodoras is obviously reprising early debates over the proper function 
of music in Christian life, clearly this was not a dead issue in his own time. The 
ongoing impingement of secular music on the monastic world is further seen 
in illuminated manuscripts that represented Old Testament musical scenes, 


13 Synesios Hymns 9.1-15. Cf. HBMH:150-152. 

14 Augustine Confessions 9.12.25: psalterium arripuit euodius et cantare coepit psalmum. cui responde- 
bamus omnis domus: misericordiam et iudicium cantabo tibi, domine. Augustine’s famous sympathetic 
discussion of liturgical singing (Confessions 10.33) permits no definite conclusion about instru¬ 
mental accompaniment. 

15 See pl88. 

16 Hymnography at Stoudios: HBMH:229-234; Lemerle 1986:140. According to the second Life, 
Theodoras’ monks included “top calligraphers and sacred-psalmists, composers of kontakia and 
songs, first-rate poets and readers, melodists and cultivators of singing” (ootpcbxaxoi KaAAvypatpoi 
Kai iepoydAxai, KovSaKdpioi xs icai aapaxoypdtpoi, 7cotr|xai xs icai avayvcoaxai 7ipcbxioxoi, 
psAtaxai xe Kai aoi5o7i6Aoi, PG 99:273C). Note also the detailed evaluation of Theodoras’ musical 
‘program’ and its theological rationale in the first Life, PG 99:167B-C. 

17 Theodoras of Stoudios Great Catechism 91 (648.12-16): xa xrjc; aioxuvric; epya, Geaxpa, dxouopaxa, 
Gcapaxa nnxoSpopiKa, opxrioxiKa, auAr|xu«x, pouotxa, opyavixa, xxA.; 651.3-4: KaraAa'4>topev 
Tiavra xa GeArjpaxa ripcov. 
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especially those associated with David and his temple musicians, in present- 
day musical terms. 18 Even when the illuminations present historical fantasies, 19 
contemporary secular music clearly provided raw ingredients. 

The contrast drawn by Theodoros in our first passage is therefore, at the 
least, between canonical psalms performed in due season, and singing them 
and other liturgical chants between times for self-gratification. 20 But I consider 
it more probable that kinyrizonta refers quite literally to the use of instru¬ 
ments, not of course in the liturgy itself, but in off-hours; and that, while the 
offending monks’ subjects were no doubt mainly devotional, some more secular 
strains, against which Theodoros rails, occasionally crept in. The full force of 
the contrast between kinyrizonta and psalate would then be “sing only canonical 
psalms, only at the proper time—and get rid of that lyre!” 

This reading of kinyrizonta obviously requires the word kinyra itself to have 
remained current, kept alive perhaps by its Biblical connotations. The idea needs 
some defense given that lyres became generally obsolete during the transition 
from antiquity to the Middle Ages, when various kinds of lute (and later ‘bowed 
lutes’) came to dominate. 21 This was the culmination of a long-drawn process 
in the Greco-Roman world. While lutes were known in Mesopotamia from the 
third millennium, and in the Levant from at least the second, it was only in the 
Hellenistic period that they really entered the Greek sphere. 22 Conversely, Greek 
lyre-morphology and terminology moved eastwards. 23 Both trends follow from 
the demographic revolutions occasioned by Alexander and his successors. This 
was also the era in which Greek art-music had become increasingly complex 
and chromatic, driven by developments in the aulos. 24 While lyres reacted with 
additional strings, lutes offered ready and pipe-like advantages, notably facility 


18 This is well argued by Currie forthcoming. 

19 McKinnon 1968. 

20 A similar polemic against the vulgarization of sacred song is found in Isidore of Pelusium Epistles 
1.90 (PG 78:244D-245A, fifth century). 

21 ‘Lute’ here refers generically to instruments with a neck/fingerboard. For the general obsoles¬ 
cence of Greco-Roman lyres by the sixth century, cf. MGG 5:1036 (Lawergren). 

22 ANE/Egyptian evidence: Eichmann 1988; RlA 6:515-517 (Collon, *Leier B); MGG 5:942-951 
(Eichmann). Greco-Roman: Higgins and Winnington-Ingram 1965, especially 68-69; SIAG:185- 
186; AGM:79-80. 

23 For Hellenistic morphological influence in the NE, see pl80-181, 194. Apollo Kitharoidos as a 
caique, p210-211, 462, 495-496. Kithara is used in the second-third century CE Syriac Odes of 
Solomon (6.1,14.8, 26.3); even if these come from Greek originals (Franzmann 1991:3 with refer¬ 
ences), it would remain significant that this word resisted translation. An undated Nabataean 
inscription from Jebel Ethlib (Mada’in Saleh, Saudi Arabia) may identify a certain Za'idu as a 
‘kitharista (CIS 2 268; reading disputed by Jaussen and Savignac 1909-1920 1:217-218). The ninth- 
century (?) Syrian rhetorician Anton of Tagrit also uses the Greek word in his musical discussion: 
Rhetoric 5.10 (trans. Watt 1986:45.30-48.22). 

24 See now Hagel 2009. 
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of modulation and sustainable tones (through tremolo). 25 The lute’s progress 
can be traced iconographically. In late antiquity, one sometimes finds ‘lutes’ 
played in an upright, lyre-like position. 26 The body-shapes of several ‘Coptic’ 
and other lutes, from the third to ninth centuries CE, are also distinctly lyre¬ 
like. 27 In Byzantine iconography, King David gradually came to be represented 
as a lute- or fiddle-player. 28 The eventual triumph of the lute class can be seen 
in widespread semantic shifts, with Gk. lyra, 29 kithara, 30 barbitos, 31 and Heb. kinnor 
all eventually coming to denote lutes and/or fiddles. Similarly, several Medieval 
Arabic sources compare the kinnara to other types of lute, not lyre. 32 

This evidence makes it perfectly likely that kinyra could still be current in 
ninth-century Constantinople. Even then, however, the word need not have 
referred exclusively to a form of lute or a lyre-lute hybrid: a ninth century 
illuminated manuscript from Constantinople—perhaps Stoudios itself—shows 
David holding what is essentially a rectangular lyre (Figure 48). 33 There are many 


25 Note that Nikomakhos Manual of Harmonics 4 (MSG 243.15-17) includes phandourous (v.I. 
pandourous, i.e. the pandoura) among instruments that are midway between winds and strings 
(peaa 8’ onncov Kai olov Kowa); cf. Higgins and Winnington-Ingram 1965:65-66. 

26 See e.g. MgB 2/5:130-133 no. 75-78 (sarcophagus-reliefs from Italy). 

27 Coptic lutes: see Eichmann 1994, pi. 23 et passim; MGG 5:951 fig. 7 (Eichmann). Several seeming 
lyre-lute hybrids are found in illustrated manuscripts of the ninth century (e.g. Utrecht Psalter, 
ca. 830; San Paolo Bible, ca. 875; Vivian Bible, ca. 846), although how far they reflect musical 
realities (of their own or an earlier period) and/or a true fossilization of lyre-morphology, is 
debated: Behn 1954:155 with pi. 91; Eichmann 1994:111-112; Burzik 1995:223-224 fig. 50-52, 
241-250 and fig. 61-63 et passim. 

28 For an excellent and well-illustrated survey, see Currie forthcoming; further material in Maliaras 
2007. 

29 That lyra had made the transition by the ninth century is shown by the Arab historian Al-Mas‘udi 
(died ca. 956) who, citing a brief account of Byzantine musical instruments by the Persian Ibn 
Hurdadbih (died ca. 912), describes it as having five strings, and equates it with the rabab (SOM 
2:536, 538; Farmer 1928:512). 

30 Kithara of course eventually produced ‘guitar’—the meaning it bears in modern Greek—seem¬ 
ingly by way of Ar. qltarah, which in a tenth-century source is called a Byzantine instrument and 
equated with the tunbur: see Eichmann 1994:111-113, discussing the word’s still obscure history 
in Arabic; also SOM 1:272; Hickmann 1970:67; Shiloah 1995:81. 

31 Persian barbat, also a kind of lute, must derive from Gk. barbitos, perhaps by way of the Ghassanid 
kingdom of the Byzantine era as Farmer suggested: SOM 1:86, 155 (cf. 129), 2:107-108; MgB 
3/2:24, 26 et passim; Shiloah 1995:7. 

32 See SOM 2:161, where the frequent confusion of later Medieval authorities suggests the word’s 
obsolescence in general Arabic usage by the eleventh or twelfth century (it does not appear in 
the Arabian Nights: SOM 1:85). Ibn Hurdadbih (died ca. 912) may also have mentioned a Nabataean 
*kinnara and compared it to other lutes; but the form in the text is corrupt (Farmer 1928:512, 
515-516; cf. MgB 3/2:24). The Indian kinnari is also of the lute-type: AOM:224 (Bake). 

33 Chludov Psalter, Moscow, State Historical Museum MS D.129, fol. 5v: see Currie forthcoming^ 
and pi. 2. Corrigan 1992:124-134, discusses the provenance of the Chludov Psalter, reviewing 
the case for Stoudios; for this important scriptorium and the problems of identifying its manu¬ 
scripts, Lemerle 1986:141-145. 
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Figure 48 David and his musicians. Chludov Psalter, ninth century, Moscow, 
State Historical Museum, MS D.129, fol. 5v. Drawn from Currie forthcoming pi. 2. 


further examples. 34 If some contemporaries would have called these psalterion, 
remember that psalterion itself often translates the kinnor of scripture; and its 
evolution from earlier lyres is clear. 35 Nor should such ‘psalteries’ be dismissed 
as complete historical fantasies; they are clearly cognate with the instruments 
still known in much of the Middle East, which go under variations of Ar. qanun. 
(This word is derived, ironically, from Gk. kanon, which originally designated the 
lute-like monochord used by harmonic theorists from the fourth century BCE 
onwards. 36 ) 

One way or another, Theodoros’ kinyrizonta is amenable to the musical 
reading the parallel passages make us expect. 


34 Maliaras 2007, fig. 1, 3, 9, 23-24, 26, etc.; Currie forthcoming^ and pi. 4. 

35 See for instance MgB 2/5:102-103 no. 57. Compare also the evidence for the epigoneion : AGM:78. 

36 See now generally Creese 2010. 
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Appendix E 

The 'Lost Site' of Kinyreia 


P LINY THE ELDER, in his list of fifteen Cypriot cities, states that “there was 
once also Cinyria, Mareum, and Idalium.” 1 A Kinyreion was also mentioned 
in the Bassarika attributed to Dionysios the Periegete (second century CE) in a 
passage listing the Cypriots who supported Dionysos’ conquest of India, which 
included “those [sc. who held] Kinyreion and lofty Krapaseia.’’ 2 On the basis of 
this pairing P. Chuvin seeks to locate Kinyreion I Kinyreia on the Karpass (the 
long peninsula stretching towards Syria). 3 A similar association is found in 
the late epicist Nonnos (fl. ca. 400 CE), whose Dionysiaka alludes to the poem 
just discussed in the same context. 4 Here the foundation of Kinyreia is explic¬ 
itly attributed to Kinyras and is mentioned just before the site of Ourania— 
mentioned by Diodoros Siculus as being on the Karpass. 5 

1 Pliny Natural History 5.35.130: /here et Cinyria, Mareum, Idalium. Pliny’s source is not clear. He 
has just cited Timosthenes, Isidorus, Philonides, Xenagoras, and Astynomus variously for the 
island’s size and its alternative names. But his stated authorities for this book (enumerated in 
book l) include Eratosthenes: see below. 

2 [Dionysios the Periegete] fr. 2 Heitsch (= Stephanos of Byzantium s.v. Kapjcacria): rj5’ 07toaoi 
Kiviipsiov ib’ ai 7 t£wr|v KpomaaEtav [sc. e/ov], Stephanos collects and discusses several versions 
of the word. 

3 Chuvin 1991:96 (followedby DGAC:355). To support this he would connect the myth that Kinyras 
crossed to Cyprus from Cilicia and married Metharme, daughter of Pygmalion ([Apollod.] Library 
3.14.3: see p504), to a fragment of Hellanikos’ Kypriaka, which records Pygmalion as the founder 
of Karpasia (FGH 4 F 57 = Stephanos of Byzantium s.v. Kapnacrior 7ioAi<; Kuitpou, fjv ITuypaAicov 
ekxioev, cb<; 'EAAaviKo:; ev xoi<; KimpiaKoT;). The Karpass would indeed be a natural landing from 
Cilicia (cf. p553). But note that ps.-Apollodoros specifically has Kinyras go first to Paphos, and 
then marry the daughter of Pygmalion. 

4 This is shown by the distinctive form KpaTcaasux at 13.455; compare also 13.444 oi x’ e/ov YAaxao 
7ie5ov with [Dionysios the Periegete] fr. 1 Heitsch: oi x’ e/ov YAaxao OsaO e5o<; AtioAAcovo:;, and 
the mention of Tembros and Erythrai. Cf. Chuvin 1991:96. 

5 Nonnos Dionysiaka 13.451-452: oi xe 7c6A.iv Kwiipsiav £7ccbvupov siasxc 7csxpr|v [v.l. 7iaxpr|v] / 
apxsyovou Kivupao (“Those who [sc. held] the city Kinyreia—the still eponymous fatherland 
[or rock] of / Ancient-born Kinyras”). For Ourania, see Diodoros Siculus 20.47.2 (Demetrios 
Poliorketes seizes it and marches upon Salamis); cf. Chuvin 1991:96. But note that Nonnos goes 
on to name Paphos immediately after Krapaseia, which undermines his location of Kinyreion/a by 
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But these delicate attempts to locate Kinyreia/on may be unnecessary. Pliny, 
our oldest authority, apparently had no inkling where his Cinyria was. Therefore 
his source did not say. For all we know, ps.-Dionysios, knowing no more than 
Pliny, merely joined it with Krapaseia for the sake of alliteration. Nonnos, 
following ps.-Dionysios, probably has no independent value; he may have joined 
Kinyreia and Ourania purely because of Kinyras’ associations with Aphrodite. 

The answer may well lie in a different direction. ‘Cinyria’ could simply have 
been an obsolete or poetic designation for an existing city: Pliny himself has 
just cited several Greek authorities for ‘former’ names of Cyprus, some of which 
are clearly poetic or popular wordplays—for instance Amathusia and Cryptos 
(‘hidden’). An easy guess, given the tradition recorded by Theopompos, 6 is that 
Amathous had once been known as Kinyreia, perhaps in popular or poetic usage. 
This fact was then recorded by some Hellenistic geographer in an ambiguous 
context so that Pliny, finding no extant Cypriot city of the name, and knowing 
that the kingdoms had been terminated by Ptolemy, assumed that ‘Cinyria’, like 
Marion, had been destroyed. 7 A likely source is Eratosthenes, known to be one 
of Pliny’s authorities for the book in question, and to have written a work on 
Amathousian lore. 8 

C. Baurain has even hypothesized that Kinyreia was once an official name for 
Amathous. This depends upon an emendation and rereading of the Esarhaddon 
prism inscription, 9 whereby the otherwise unidentified site of nu-ri-ja can be 
effectively restored as Kinyreia. 10 This, he argues, would be best equated with 
Amathous—a major city at the time, yet not otherwise mentioned in the text’s 
list of kings and kingdoms. The name will have fallen from use, Baurain suggests, 


geographical association. Kypris:75 points out that the variant 7t£rpr|v could aptly describe the 
dramatic acropolis of Amathous. 

6 Theopompos FGH 115 F 103: see p346-348. 

7 For Marion, see p416. For the conquest and absorption of Idalion by Kition in the second half of 
the fifth century, see HC:125; Maier 1985:34. 

8 Eratosthenes’ Amathousia: Hesykhios, Suda, s.v. 'PoIkou (or 'Pukou) Kpi0O7top7ua (FGH 241F 25). Or 
could Kinyreion simply refer to a Kinyras-shrine, such as one should assume for Palaipaphos (see 
p419)? 

9 ARAB 2:266 §690. 

10 Baurain 1981b. This requires accepting a sequence of (simple) scribal errors: first, that the 
preceding sign, read as the determinative URU (‘city’), has displaced KUR (‘land’), which 
appears twice elsewhere in this inscription (applied to the Elamites and Gutians: Borger 1956:58, 
“Episode 19”); second, since KUR can also have the phonetic value of kin, (one must suppose) 
that a second such sign was lost by haplography. The original text would therefore be KUR < 
KUR, i.e. = K'm>nu-ri-ja. Each step of this reconstruction is straightforward, but some may doubt 
the cumulative effect. 
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through some process of synoecism or refoundation, when ‘Amathous’ was 
promoted. The hypothesis is certainly seductive. 11 

One should note here the report of Etienne de Lusignan that Amathous 
was fortified by Semiramis after her husband Ninos, king of the Assyrians, 
conquered the island. 12 Much of what we know about Semiramis comes from 
a fragment of Ktesias (fl. ca. 400), who was attached to the Persian court. 
According to Diodoros’ summary, Semiramis made use of Cypriot shipwrights. 13 
From this it is a fair and ready inference that the island was among Ninos’ 
wide-ranging conquests. But the fortification of Amathous is not in any ancient 
source I have found, and does not seem the sort of thing Lusignan would have 
invented himself. It is, however, something Ktesias could well have mentioned— 
especially given his diplomatic mission from Artaxerxes to Euagoras I, just 
before the struggle in which Amathous held aloof from the Salaminian king’s 
party. 14 Could it refer to an actual Assyrian garrison presence on the island—not 
of course in the legendary past of Ninos, but during the N-A period to which his 
exploits are best referred? 15 In any event, how a Ktesian detail could have come 
down to Lusignan is not clear (see Appendix G). 

Finally, one may note that Lusignan, though he confessed ignorance about 
the location of ‘Cinaria’ in the Chorograffia, connects it with a village called 
Gendinar in the Description . 16 He was presumably motivated by the names’ 
similarity. Where Gendinar was located, however, is not clear. No other source 
mentions it, and it has been considered one of several lost or unidentifiable 
villages mentioned by Medieval or early modern sources. 17 But it is quite possible 
that Lusignan has simply given a divergent rendering of a known toponym, or 
that the intended form was incorrectly typeset. The closest match would seem 


11 Baurain’s idea is reprised in Aupert and Hellmann 1984:12 and n7,115,117; Jasink 2010:154-155 
(“cannot be discarded”); cf. Iacovou 2006b:48; Papantonio 2012:281. It is rejected by Masson 
1992:29; treated skeptically by DGAC:355. Lipinski 2004:62, 75 argues that nu-ri-ja is Marion, 
explicable as represented to the Assyrians by Phoenician intermediaries; but cf. Masson 1992:29. 
The question is complicated by the identification of Qartihadast, which many would equate not 
with Kition but Amathous: see Smith 2008:273, 276-277 (for whom Kition itself is absent from the 
inscription as not being independent in Assyrian eyes). 

12 Chorograffia p. 9 (§12): “[sc. Amathous] fu edificata dalli Asiirij, quando era soggetta alia Monarch! 
degli Assirii” (cf. Description pp. 20a, 91). The legend is repeated by Kyprianos, archbishop of 
Cyprus, in his 'Ioxopia xpovotaryua) xfjq vfjaou Kxmpou (1788). These passages are collected in 
Aupert and Hellmann 1984:49, 51-53. 

13 Ktesias FGH 688 F lb = Diodoros Siculus 2.16.6. 

14 Ktesias FGH 688 F 30 = Photios Library 72b20-42; cf HC:130 and above p352. 

15 Cf. Reyes 1994:55 (skeptical). 

16 Chorograffia p. 17 (§43), Description p. 33a. See further p560 and n2. 

17 Grivaud 1998:252 (taking over a typographical error in Lusignan, so that ‘Cinarie’ appears 
as ‘Cinavie’). 
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to be the fortress Kantara—which as it happens is in the Karpass (it was rendered 
Candara by other early French authors). 18 


18 Grivaud 1998:87. 
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Theodontius: 
Another Cilician Kinyras? 


O NE FURTHER AND QUITE PECULIAR Cilician connection for Kinyras is 
found in Boccaccio’s Genealogy of the Pagan Gods. This massive and impres¬ 
sive synthesis, many years in the making (ca. 1350-1375), was undertaken at the 
behest of King Hugo IV of Cyprus (abdicated 1358). The work remained gener¬ 
ally influential for centuries, 1 though its original Cypriot commission probably 
enhanced its impact on the island’s first ancient histories, by Florio Bustron and 
Etienne de Lusignan in the sixteenth century (see Appendix G). The relevant 
section derives—at second- or thirdhand via Boccaccio’s mentor Paul of Perugia, 
and probably a certain Barlaam, Paul’s own consultant on Greek matters 2 —from 
Theodontius, a mysterious mythographer whom Boccaccio cites some 200 times 
for “the debris of a curious and very mixed tradition.” 3 Here I shall identify the 
problems raised by Theodontius’ Cilician genealogy of ‘Cynara(s)’ and offer 
several suggestions about its genesis. 

The essential material is as follows: 

Theodontius says [that Cilix]... occupied territories not very far away, 
naming the region after himself, leaving behind two sons there, namely 
Lampsacius and Pygmalion ... Lampsacius, as Theodontius say and Paul 
after him, was the son of Cilix and succeeded him as king. Other than 
this I could not find anything about him ... When [Pygmalion] was 
young he was driven by the glory of his ancestors, whom he heard 
had advanced westward and occupied even the shores of Africa; so he 


1 Pade 1997:149; Solomon 2011:x-xiii. 

2 Boccaccio gives a forthright description of his sources at Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 15.6. For 
Paul’s own work, and his relationship with Boccaccio, see with further references Pade 1997:150- 
153; Carlucci 2009:401-403. But note that Theodontius was probably still available in some form 
after Boccaccio: Pade 1997:160-162. 

3 The Theodontius fragments were collected by Landi 1930; for a balanced recent assessment, see 
Pade 1997. Quotation: Seznec 1953:222. 
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assembled a Cilician army, mustered the Phoenicians, prepared a fleet, 
and brought his forces to your Cyprus, most serene king ... Of course, 
as Ovid testifies, etc. 4 

From here Boccaccio pivots into a euhemerizing summary of Ovid’s 
Pygmalion and the statue, their son (sic) Paphos, and Cinyras, Myrrha, and 
Adonis. It is clear that Boccaccio was still following Theodontius in linking Cilix 
to Pygmalion and his descendants, since he reverts briefly to Pygmalion and 
Paul when discussing Paphos: 

Paphos, as Theodontius says, was the son of Pygmalion by an ivory 
mother. When he succeeded Pygmalion as king, he named the island of 
Cyprus Paphos after himself. But Paul says that he constructed only a 
city named after himself. He wanted this city to be sacred to Venus, and 
after constructing a temple and an altar there, he sacrificed to her for 
a long time with only incense. 5 

Now Kilix/Cilix, son of Phoenician Agenor and brother of Kadmos, is well 
attested from Herodotos onwards as the eponymous settler of Cilicia. 6 But 
Lampsacius, whose name should make him eponymous founder of Lampsacus in 
the Troad, is otherwise unknown. Nor is there any ancient parallel for Pygmalion 
as son of Cilix. Where did these ideas come from? 

M. Pade has recently confirmed the general view that Theodontius was 
active between the seventh and eleventh centuries; while she would still enter¬ 
tain an eighth or ninth century floruit during the ‘Campanian Renaissance’, she 
inclines to a rather later date. 7 Our understanding of Theodontius’ sources is 
fairly limited. He is thought to have known Hesiod, Pausanias, ps.-Apollodoros, 
Hyginus, ps.-Lactantius Placidus, the D-scholia to the Iliad, and the scholia 
to Pindar and Apollonius of Rhodes. 8 This dossier is sufficient to explain 
Boccaccio’s reference to “certain Greek codices” in which Theodontius found 
material, without positing further, lost sources. 9 Boccaccio also tells us outright 
that Theodontius used the Vergilian commentary of Servius (the augmented 


4 Boccaccio Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 2.47-49 (trans. after Solomon). 

5 Boccaccio Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 2.50 (trans. Solomon). Solomon 2013:242 and 442n24 thus 
errs in suggesting that it was Boccaccio himself who incorporated the Ovidian sequence, with 
Theodontius’ Cilix > Pygmalion merely a useful launching point. 

6 For sources and variants, see Edwards 1979:23-29. 

7 Pade 1997, refining Landi 1930:18-20; Seznec 1953:220-222. 

8 Pade 1997:155. 

9 Boccaccio Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 13.1. 
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version of the seventh or eighth century, Servius Auctus). 10 One diagnostic 
passage shows that Theodontius exercised fairly free reign with this material, 
making deductions from and creatively combining discontiguous elements. 11 
Some of Boccaccio’s cosmogonic scheme, including perhaps the notorious 
Demogorgon, came via Theodontius from ‘Pronapides’, a probably late antique 
or early Byzantine work published under the name of Homer’s legendary 
teacher. 12 Theodontius is probably also Boccaccio’s source for four of his five 
‘fragments’ of the Atthidographer Philokhoros (ca. 340-263/2). 13 One is a mere 
paraphrase of St. Jerome’s translation of Eusebios’ Chronicle, 14 but Theodontius 
is once named as an intermediate source, and this is probably true of the 
remainder. Nevertheless, it is quite certain that Philokhoros himself had not 
been directly available for many centuries, and V. Costa has recently argued 
that here too, in many cases, Theodontius creatively manipulated citations of 
Philokhoros that are otherwise still known. 15 None of this inspires much confi¬ 
dence in the older idea that Theodontius preserved strands of ancient tradition 
now otherwise unrepresented. 

Let us next consider the relevant material on internal evidence. Lampsacius 
is certainly baffling. Boccaccio noted that he could discover nothing else about 
him, and probably Paul had extracted everything he found in the Theodontian 
passage. If he truly is the eponymous figure his name suggests, why was Cilicia 
tied to Lampsacus of all possible places? If this were somehow to reflect fifth- 
century Athenian strategic interests in both regions, one might then think again 
of Philokhoros, two of whose alleged fragments do treat Anatolian matters in 
mythological terms; but as these come, one each, from Boccaccio and Natale 
Conti, they are doubtful parallels. 16 Or is Lampsacius a single vestige of a more 
systematic treatment of Anatolia via further unparalleled sons of Cilix? This 
is surely multiplying complications beyond necessity. And Lampsacius is most 


10 But note the possible complication that Theodontius himself may be cited in Servius Auctus on 
Vergil Aeneid 1.28: Theodotius, qui Iliacas res perscripsit. Costa 2004:118 accepts this testimony as 
a terminus ante quem, though he would date the compilation of Servius Auctus somewhat later 
than usual (see e.g. OCD s.v.), i.e. the ninth or tenth century. 

11 See Pade 1997:153-154, cf. 160. 

12 Pade 1997:158-159. 

13 Optimistic assessments by Landi 1930 and Lenchantin 1932; Jacoby included them doubtfully in 
FGH; gravely undermined by Costa 2004. 

14 Pade 1997:156-158. 

15 Costa 2004:117-132. The same is true, Costa argues (133-147), of the Philokhoros ‘fragments’ in 
the Mythologiae of Natale Conti (1568), also reluctantly included by Jacoby. 

16 Philokhoros FGH 328 F 226 (Boccaccio Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 4.20), war between Rhodians and 
Lycians and metamorphosis into frogs. Costa 2004:126-127 points out that the episode cannot 
be confidently linked to any known title of Philokhoros; but this objection is hardly conclusive. 
F 228 (from Natale Conti) concerned the sons of Phineus, who was variously brother or uncle of 
Kilix/Cilix: Edwards 1979:26-27. 
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suspicious for lacking the essential quality of an eponymous hero. For rather 
than migrate from Cilicia to found Lampsacus, he remains in Cilicia and inherits 
his father’s throne! 

We must seriously consider, therefore, whether the form ‘Lampsacius’ has 
been correctly transmitted. That this is a corruption of Sandokos (> 5ANDOCU5 
> SANDACUS > LAMPSACIUS), who we saw was indeed a king of Cilicia, seems not 
especially likely on paleographic grounds. 17 Rather more attractive, I suggest, is 
a corruption of *Sampsuchus or *Sampsachus. Some such form may have been 
devised by Theodontius as the putative ‘true’ name for Amaracus, the perfumer 
who was metamorphosed into marjoram—Gk. amarakos, which was originally 
known, according to Servius who tells the tale, as sampsoukhon. 18 That Servius 
describes Amaracus as a ‘royal prince’ (regius puer ) without naming his father 
would naturally create a genealogical opportunity for inventive mythographers; 
Pomponius Sabinus, we saw, called him a son of Kinyras—not implausibly, but 
evidently without ancient authority. 19 Theodontius, a creative genealogist who 
was prepared to manipulate Servian material (see above), could well have came 
up with his own solution. Cilix may seem an odd choice of father, but he has 
another culture-hero son in Pyrodes who, Pliny says, discovered starting fires 
with flint. 20 The error of LAMPSACIUS, paleographically simple, 21 would then be 
due to Boccaccio himself. Boccaccio confessed that it had been many years since 
as a youth ( iuvenculus ) he had taken his Theodontius material from Paul “with 
more greed than comprehension”; moreover, his notes were no longer always 
legible. 22 This hypothesis would also explain why Amaracus is otherwise absent 
from Boccaccio, who elsewhere relied on Theodontius for Servian material. 23 


17 Ps.-Apollodoros, to whom Theodontius perhaps had access (Pade 1997:155), makes Sandokos a 
migrant to Cilicia from Syria, and not a son of Cilix. The textual variant Sandakos is found, but 
only as a late corruption: see p504n60. 

18 Servius Auctus on Vergil Aeneid 1.693 (sampsucum . . . quam nunc etiam amaracum dicunt). See 
further above, p331-332. By way of illustration, Thilo’s ap. crit. to Servius records these textual 
variants: sampsucum, samsucum, sampsuchum, and samsacum. 

19 See p332. 

20 Pliny Natural History 7.198: ignem e silice Pyrodes Cilicis filius. 

21 Many medieval bookhands would permit confusion of T for (elongated) ‘s,’ and (open) ‘a’ for ‘u’: 
Thompson 1893 Chapter XVIII. 

22 Boccaccio Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 15.6: ex illo multa avidus potius quam intelligens sumpsi, et potis- 
sime ea quae sub nomine Theodontii apposita sunt. This clear account of his reliance on Paul makes 
it fairly certain that the reference to illegibility (Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 10.7: quaedam alia 
referat [sc. Theodontius] litteris a lituris deletis legisse non potui) applies to his own (or Paul’s) notes, 
and need not imply that Boccaccio himself had seen Theodontius at first hand, as sometimes 
thought: see Pade 1997:151. For some other consequences of Boccaccio’s youthful haste, see 
Carlucci 2009:309-405. 

23 Boccaccio Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 2.14 and 10.11 with Pade 1997:154 and 164n45. 
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Several potential objections may be met. First, while it is not clear that 
Theodontius himself joined Pyrodes to ‘Lampsacius’ and Pygmalion as sons of 
Cilix—Boccaccio cites only Pliny here—Theodontius’ engagement with Pliny is 
elsewhere indicated. 24 Note especially that Boccaccio added Pyrodes in a revi¬ 
sion to the section that first cites Theodontius for Lampsacius and Pygmalion. 25 
Second, Boccaccio found no trace of the original Amaracus story attached to 
‘Lampsacius’; but Paul may have seen a passage in which Theodontius simply 
noted the genealogical connection he proposed, while recounting the actual tale 
elsewhere. Third, while the metamorphosis of Amaracus would seem incompat¬ 
ible with an accession to the throne, this could have been managed with the 
euhemerism to which Theodontius was prone. Finally, ancient sources offer no 
special connection between amarakos/sampsoukhon and Cilicia; the best varieties 
of the plant, according to Pliny, were found in Mytiline and especially Cyprus. 26 
But this may not have bothered a Theodontius, more concerned with tying up 
loose ends. 

The foregoing scenario has the further attraction of avoiding an otherwise 
unknown tradition to which Theodontius somehow had access. But of course 
this is not inconceivable, especially given the great variety of mythographic 
handbooks, now all but lost, that circulated until late in the Roman period. 27 
And if one believes that ‘Lampsacius’ has indeed been correctly transmitted, he 
is surely too geographically specific and abstruse not to be an ancient relic. The 
question remains open. 

Turning to Pygmalion and his progeny, the simplest explanation is that 
Theodontius expatiated on the sequence he found in Ovid. But several issues 
must be noted. First, the link between Pygmalion and Cilix. A Cilician crossing 
for Pygmalion has been inferred from a fragment of Hellanikos’ Kypriaka, who 
credits him with founding Karpasia, just opposite Cilicia. 28 This might imply a 
father Kilix/Cilix. Ovid himself did not integrate Pygmalion into any genealog¬ 
ical system; his tale is free-floating within the song of Orpheus. Is this because 
Ovid himself found no father for him in the handbooks he often consulted? 
Or was he simply concerned here, as often, to juxtapose thematically similar 
material, since the tales of Pygmalion and Kinyras shared a Cypriot setting and 


24 Boccaccio Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 2.54 (Pliny cited), Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 3.19 
(Theodontius and Pliny). 

25 Boccaccio Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 2.47. See Solomon 2011:784nl6, with explanation of textual 
history at 775-777. 

26 Pliny Natural History 13.10, 21.163. 

27 See generally Cameron 2004. 

28 Hellanikos FGH 4 F 57 = Stephanos of Byzantium s.v. Kapnaoia. See further above, pll3n356, 
545n3. 
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centered on abnormal erotic passions? 29 Ovid’s treatment, in either case, will 
have encouraged later scholars to divine Pygmalion’s ancestry. Such attempts 
will certainly have been made long before Theodontius. As it happens, the 
question “Who was Pygmalion?” is found in a satirical epigram by Philip of 
Thessalonica (first century CE), where it typifies the pedantic pursuits of‘thorn- 
gatherers’. 30 Even so, Theodontius may still have devised his own solution in 
support of his own grand design, which gave Boccaccio his infrastructure for the 
early history of Egypt, the Levant, Cilicia, and Cyprus; this included, it should be 
noted, an account of a ‘second Pygmalion’, brother of Dido. 31 

While Theodontius’ direct dependence on Ovid is probably betrayed by 
his making Paphos the son of Pygmalion—reflecting Ovidian textual corrup¬ 
tion-one must recall that the more general tradition did in fact make Paphos 
male. 32 The idea that Paphos gave his/her name to the whole island reflects 
Roman-era administrative usage, and is already found in Ovid himself. 33 The 
idea that Paphos practiced only incense offerings, however, seems to go against 
Ovid, who has Pygmalion already offering blood-sacrifice to Venus. 34 Perhaps 
Theodontius took the idea from Tacitus’ description of the Paphian sanctuary’s 
bloodless altar, drawing a contrast with the extispicy of the Kinyradai. 35 If the 
sanctuary was founded by Paphos, as Theodontius held, the customs of Ovid’s 
Pygmalion could be disregarded. 

One final issue must be contemplated. If Theodontius did indeed have 
recourse to some ancient source, no longer extant, which gave Kinyras a Cilician 
genealogy akin to those considered in Chapter 21, could he have found there 
the form ‘Cynaras’—that is, *Kin(n)dras —whence it passed into Boccaccio, Florio 
Bustron, and Etienne de Lusignan (see Appendix G)? In principle, it is perfectly 
possible that, while Kinyras himself was alive in the popular imagination of 
antiquity, a parallel dialectal form like *Kin(n)aras maintained some currency 
in North Syria and/or Cilicia. 36 But this derives little support from Theodontius 
himself. Apart from the source-critical issues already raised, there was consid¬ 
erable orthographical fluidity in the medieval treatment of classical names. 
Almost every conceivable variation—Cyniras, Cynras, Ciniras, Cinera, Cynera, 


29 For this compositional principle in the Metamorphoses, see Cameron 2004:285. 

30 Greek Anthology 11.347.4: rivoq f|v IlpwTEuq Kcri tic; 6 IluYpaAfcov. Cameron 2004:305 and n6 
understands the latter phrase as ‘Who is Pygmalion [sc. the son of]?’ 

31 Boccaccio Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 2.2-59 passim (‘second Pygmalion’ at 59). 

32 See p499. 

33 Ovid Metamorphoses 10.295: ilia Paphon genuit, de qua [v.l. quo] tenet insula nomen. A male Paphos in 
such a role is certainly attested in the third century CE: see p499-500. 

34 Ovid Metamorphoses 10.270-273. 

35 See p413-414. 

36 See pl98-199. 
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Cynara, and Cinaras—is found in the manuscript tradition of Ovid. 37 A revealing 
parallel is the form ‘Phyllara’—that is, Philyra, mother of the centaur Kheiron— 
which Boccaccio gives when again drawing on Theodontius. Because Kheiron 
invented irrigation, according to Theodontius, he was called the ‘son of Philyra.’ 
This presupposes an etymology of the traditional Gk. Phillyndes (‘son of Philyra’) 
as pMydros (‘water-loving’). 38 In other words, though Philyra has come to us 
as Phyllara, the whole discussion depends upon the original Gk. form—a quite 
exact parallel to Cinyras/Cynaras. 

To conclude, Theodontius’ Cilician Kinyras must be treated with great 
reserve. He is probably a mere artifact of the mythographer’s secondary elabo¬ 
ration of Ovid. Still, not every detail in his account, so far as we can reconstruct 
it from Boccaccio, can be so easily explained. It remains possible, if unlikely, 
that some elements—notably ‘Lampsacius’ and the link between Cilix and 
Pygmalion—did drift across Theodontius’ transom from the ancient mytho- 
graphic tradition. 


37 See the ap. crit. of Magnus’ 1914 edition. 

38 Boccaccio Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 8.8 (Phyllare dictus est filius, quasi Phyllidros ) with Pade 
1997:155-156. 
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Etienne De Lusignan and 'the God Cinaras' 


M ORE than once I have cited the sixteenth-century Franco-Cypriot 
historian Etienne de Lusignan, arguing for some independent, traditional 
authority behind several of his unique notices. 1 These included metallurgical 
and ceramic inventions attributed to his ‘Cinaras’, 2 with associated topographic 
details; an anonymous brother, whom I connected with some form of Kothar/ 
Khousor; Agapenor’s displacement of the Paphian dynasty to Kourion rather 
than the Amathous of Theopompos; and the idea that Amathous was forti¬ 
fied by the legendary Assyrian king Ninos. 3 We must now examine Lusignan’s 
credentials more closely for how ancient material may indeed have come to 
him—whether through oral tradition, a written source now lost, or some combi¬ 
nation. But we cannot give all his unique notices equal weight, since some are 
readily explained as deductions and concoctions from extant authorities and 
historiographical first principles. 

Etienne, born 1527/1528, was a descendant of the royal house established 
on Cyprus by Guy de Lusignan in 1192, following Saladin’s capture of Jerusalem 
in 1187. Growing up during the time of Venetian control (1489-1571), he was 
bilingual in Italian and Greek, perhaps ‘reacquiring’ French only later in life. A 
Dominican friar and, from 1564-1568, vicar of Limassol, near ancient Amathous 
and Kourion, Lusignan sailed for Italy just before the Ottoman invasion of 
June 1570—clearly with good reason. His first decade of exile was consumed in 
ransoming family and producing two universal histories of his homeland. 4 The 


1 For convenience I use the French form that appeared with his Description. In fact he was chris¬ 
tened Jacques, and assumed the name Etienne/Stephanos upon entering the Dominican order. 
He is ‘Estienne’ in the Italian Chorograffia. For this and the following details of his life, see G. 
Grivaud in Papadopoulos 2004 2:iii-xiv, rendering obsolete the remarks of HC 3:1147. 

2 Lusignan normally uses ‘Cinara’ ( Chorograffia ) or ‘Cinare’ ( Description ). ‘Cinaras’, though found in 
but a single passage of the Description (p. 224a), can hardly be a typographical error: it reveals the 
historian’s mind at work, and I have adopted it to help differentiate Lusignan from his predeces¬ 
sors (see below). 

3 See p325-326, 360-362, 452-453, and 547. 

4 Lor both texts, Papadopoulos 2004. 
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Chorograffia et breve historia universale was completed 1570-1573, but Lusignan 
must have begun his researches some years earlier on the island itself. This trea¬ 
tise, with its detailed discussion of recent centuries and physical resources, was 
intended to rouse western interest in reclaiming the island. But it also presented 
the most comprehensive account of Cypriot prehistory since antiquity itself. 5 
Unfortunately the work was marred by numerous typesetting errors, many of 
which also escaped Lusignan’s errata, where he lamented the adverse condi¬ 
tions in which he labored. 6 Five years of further effort led to the more lucid 
and expansive Description de tout I’isle de Cypre (sic, 1580). But this revision gave 
a much reduced account of antiquity, with, for example, details about Cinaras 
hacked out—as if no one would be interested! 

A thorough source-analysis of both works is needed. The present discussion 
of Cinaras and his family may serve as a preliminary case study. This material 
constitutes a single module in a complex archaeology that tried to harmonize 
Biblical authority, 7 the chronology of Eusebios/Jerome, and a variety of discor¬ 
dant classical sources. The resulting confusion of periods, peoples, and events is 
“quaintly garbled” to say the least. 8 Other absurdities arose from textual prob¬ 
lems and/or a poor grasp of paleography. 9 

Lusignan names Jerome, Vergil, Strabo, Pliny, Horace, Ovid, Justin, and 
Plutarch as sources for the Chorograffia; Aristotle, Pausanias, and Diogenes 
Laertios were added for the Description. Most of his statements, however, lack 
explicit attribution, “so as not to bore my readers.” 10 Some data lacking from 
his acknowledged authorities can be plausibly traced to less glamorous works. 
Stephanos of Byzantium and Herodian, for instance, are the only extant sources 
for a Koureus, son of Kinyras, who reappears in Lusignan as ‘Curio’ or ‘Curion’ 
(see further below). 11 Yet these same works contain relevant material not found 


5 For ancient analogs, see p337 and n3. 

6 Chorograffia pp. 123a-124 (§610-611). 

7 The first Cypriot settler is Cethin/Kittim—eponym of Kition in the Table of Nations. See 
Chorograffia p. 2 (§l), p. 10 (§15), cf. p. 28a (§157), p. 35 (§180), Description pp. 1-la, p. 39a. 

8 Quotation: HC 3:1147. As an illustration, Lusignan envisioned a 140-year period of early 
Argive (sic!) dominance, beginning in 1572 with the island’s capture by ‘Crassus’ (presumably 
the Krias(s)os of [Apollodoros] Library 2.1.2 and Eusebios’ Chronicle [1:177 Schoene]) from the 
Assyrians who had conquered it in the time of ‘Nino’ (Ninos). See Chorograffia p. 12a (§22), p. 27 
(§47), pp. 19a-20 (§67, Pygmalion), p. 35a (§180); Description pp. 37a-38. 

9 For instance ‘Agrippa’ for probably Argiope/Agriope (see p325 and n24)—unless this is a type¬ 
setting error. 

10 Chorograffia p. 91 (§608), “per non generare fastidio alii animi delli Lettori.” 

11 Herodian, Lentz Gramm. Gr. 3.1 pp. 200.2 and 358.19; Stephanos of Byzantium s.v. Koupiov; 
Chorograffia p. 17 (§43), p. 19a (§66), p. 20a (§7l); Description p. 38a. That Lusignan knew Courio 
from Stephanos is likely since he also has the story of ‘Calcenore’ (Khalkanor) at Idalion 
(Chorograffia p. 16a [§42]), for which Stephanos is the only authority I know (for the episode, see 
p339). 
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in Lusignan, raising questions about the nature of his engagement. 12 The histo¬ 
rian’s appetite was clearly voracious, and he seems likely to have incorporated 
everything he found. But one may doubt the completeness of the manuscripts 
or editions from which he worked, in an age with few indices. 

Boccaccio’s Genealogy of the Pagan Gods, produced under the patronage of Hugo IV 
of Cyprus two centuries earlier—and well served in Lusignan’s time by Bandini’s 
comprehensive index 13 —provided Lusignan with an authoritative foundation 
for his historical construction. That Boccaccio’s Cypriot material enjoyed quasi¬ 
official status is indicated by Florio Bustron’s Historia de Cipro, which appeared a 
decade or two before Lusignan’s own work (ca. 1565). 14 In his opening essay on 
antiquity, Bustron took over the unique dynastic sequence of Cilix > Pygmalion 
(emigrating from Cilicia) > Paphos > Cinara that Boccaccio had himself adopted 
from the mysterious Theodontius (who expanded Ovid: see Appendix F). 15 
Bustron kept the eccentric spelling ‘Cinara’ against the Cinyras/Kinyras of all 
classical sources, 16 and maintained the distinction between an Assyrian and 
Cypriot ‘Cinara’. 17 He also reproduced, verbatim, Boccaccio’s statement that “of 
this Cypriot Cinara we have nothing beyond one crime” (the famous incest with 
‘Mirra’). 18 

When Boccaccio’s and Bustron’s confession of ignorance is set against 
Lusignan’s own relatively detailed treatment of Cinaras and his line, it becomes 
clear that the younger historian saw here an opportunity to flesh out the 
island’s historical record. 19 Yet he wished to supplement his predecessors, 
not supplant them, for he too maintained the Theodontian sequence Cilix > 


12 Lusignan has no knowledge of Marieus, another son of Kinyras according to Stephanos s.v. 
Mctpiov. While he might have taken Curio from Herodian (200.2 and 358.19), he does not cite 
Herodian’s testimony that Kinyras’ mother was ApaGouq (242.34; cf. Stephanos s.v.). Similarly, 
Stephanos cites Hellanikos (FGH 4 F 57) for the idea that Pygmalion founded Kapiracna (s.v.), 
whereas Lusignan confesses that he has no knowledge about this ancient site (Chorograffia p. 12 
[§20]), nor is he aware of the further material about ‘Cinaria’ (i.e. Kivupeiov) in Stephanos’ entry 
(for which see p547n3). 

13 Solomon 2011:ix-x. 

14 For Bustron’s prominent public career, and the date and character of this work, see Grivaud’s 
introduction, pp. vii-xii. 

15 The name appears in Bustron p. 12 as Thedosio (A) or Theodotio (Paris). Mas Latrie saw here a 
corruption of Tolomeo, since Bustron hadjust stated that he would follow Ptolemy’s geographical 
sequence. But Boccaccio and ‘Theodontio’ are among the authorities listed in Bustron’s preface 
(p. 7). 

16 Bustron p. 12. 

17 Boccaccio Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 2.51; Bustron p. 14. The idea derives from ps.-Lactantius 
Placidus: see p281n7. 

18 Boccaccio Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 2.269 (Ex hoc autem Cynara Cyprio preter scelus unum non 
habemus); Bustron p. 14 (‘Di questo Cinara ciprio non havemo altro che una sola sceleratezza’). 

19 Lusignan’s insular focus explains why he does not mention an Assyrian Cinaras. 
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Pygmalion > Paphos > Cinara(s). 20 Lusignan even took pains, in discussing the 
lost site of Kinyreia/Cinyreia mentioned by Pliny—whom he names as his 
source—to change it to ‘Cinaria’. 21 He must have regarded the Theodontian 
spelling ‘Cinara(s)’ as an authoritative antiquarian detail. 

Theodontius and Boccaccio exerted a second decisive influence on 
Lusignan’s elaboration of Cinaras and his line. Theodontius had promoted the 
Trojan War as an important historical boundary in a euhemeristic critique of 
pagan religion, otherwise familiar from Church Fathers and many medieval 
authors. So too Boccaccio, by way of apology for his fascination with ancient 
mythology, reminded Hugo of 

this foolishness of the ancients by which they fancied themselves the 
offspring of divine blood ... Nor was Cyprus, worthy splendor of our 
king, immune from this malignancy ... It raged during the era of the 
heroes ... lasting even until the ruin of proud Ilium, for we remember 
reading that during the Trojan War certain sons of divinities fell. 22 

This idea reappears in Lusignan’s ‘god-kings’ or ‘god-men’ (Re Dei and dei 
huomini), a line of preternaturally beautiful rulers whom “the people were 
virtually forced to revere and adore,” until their reign was interrupted by the 
intrusion of ‘Agapenore’ and other veterans from Troy. 23 Lusignan clung to this 
construction in both his works, despite problems raised by inconsistent tradi¬ 
tions that he nevertheless wished to integrate. 

A key problem was how to rationalize Adonis as successor to Cinaras’ 
throne—a not unreasonable idea asserted by Boccaccio and Bustron 24 —with 


20 See Chorograffia pp. 19a-21 (§67-76) and p. 35a (§180). An erroneous translation of the latter 
passage in SHC 10:48 has Lampsacio take Pygmalion’s place in emigrating to Cyprus and founding 
the royal line: caveat lector. 

21 Cinaria appears in his list of Cypriot cities at Chorograffia p. 6 (§4); cf. p. 17 (§43), “Cinaria era 
citta fabricata da Cinara ... non sappiamo il luogo, dove l’habbia fabricata: & se di quella sia piu 
vestigio, & che fusse citta Plinio la testificata.” At p. 20a (§72) the name is given as ‘Cinerea’; is the 
second e a relic of the Greek spelling Kinyreia (see p454), or just a typographical error? Etienne is 
otherwise consistent in rendering Greek v as Italian i: e.g. Cipro/Kvnpot;, Ciro/ Kupoq, Cirenaica/ 
KuprivaiKij, etc. 

22 Genealogy of the Pagan Gods, Preface 1.4-5,10 (trans. after Solomon). 

23 Chorograffia p. 28a (§157): “Re Dei ... li popoli erano quasi costretti di riverire & adorare essi 
semidei,” etc. 

24 Boccaccio Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 2.55: “There was therefore an Adonis, King of Cyprus and 
husband of Venus, who I think was taken from Venus by a boar or some other death, because in 
imitation of her tears the ancients had a[n] annual custom of lamenting the death of Adonis.” Cf. 
Chorograffia p. 20a (§69-70, 73), Description p. 39. This idea was not without ancient parallels (for 
Servius Auctus on Vergil Eclogues 10.18, see p513-515), although Lusignan’s assertion that ‘Mirra’ 
was pardoned and returned to Cyprus with Adonis is unique. 
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Curio(n), another son unearthed by Lusignan himself. 25 One still senses his frus¬ 
tration with the dilemma. Observe first how he structures his introductory list 
of famous Cypriots through the use of‘divine determinatives’: 

We will talk about the gentiles first, namely: the god Pygmalion, the god 

Paffo, the god Cinara, the goddess Mirra, the god Adonis, the goddess 

Venus, the god of love <Cupid>, 26 Curio, Amaruco, Cinara ... 27 

The startling appearance of a ‘god Cinaras’ here quickens one’s pulse with hopes 
of die-hard Cypriot folklore. Not impossible, perhaps. But a more prosaic expla¬ 
nation imposes itself: all of Lusignan’s ‘gods’ come from the sequence of tales in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses (whence Theodontius, Boccaccio, and Bustron). Pygmalion 
was well suited to lead these self-styled ‘god-men’ because of his ivory statue- 
turned-queen (‘Eburne’). 28 Adonis too finds a natural place as the partner of 
Venus/Aphrodite—a favorite target of Christian polemicists, who treated her 
as a beautiful woman or even prostitute divinized by Kinyras. 29 Cupid too, of 
course, was well known as a god. 

The pointedly non -divine status of Curio and Amaruco (both sons of Cinaras), 
and a second, younger Cinaras (son of Curio) definitely segregates these figures. 
That this relates precisely to Agapenor’s expulsion of the royal line from Paphos 
is shown by Lusignan’s continuous account, later in the Chorograjfia, of “those 
who have dominated Cyprus.” Here the historian, after discussing Pygmalion 
and Paffo, states that “Cinara followed next in the kingdom; and other of their 
descendants; and they held royal power for around 300 and some years.” 30 
Probably this three-century interval covers not Cinaras’ own descendants, 31 but 
the entire dynasty from Pygmalion down to a generation or two after the Trojan 
War. 32 In any case Lusignan, with no mention of Adonis, immediately goes on 


25 See p350n74, 361, 558nll. 

26 The text reads “il Dio d’Amore Curio.” Cupid is obviously missing, cf. Lusignan’s discussion at 
pp. 20a-21 (§74-75). This makes Curio the first figure not qualified as “Dio.” 

27 Chorograjfia p. 19a (§66). 

28 See Chorograffia p. 19a-20 (§67). According to Clement of Alexandria, Pygmalion’s statue was of 
Aphrodite herself ( Exhortation 4.57.3, citing Philostephanos FHG 3:30 fr. 13). 

29 Clement of Alexandria Exhortation 3.45; Arnobius Against the Pagans 6.6. Cf. Chorograffia p. 20a 
(§74) and above p222nl5, 474. 

30 Chorograffia p. 35a (§180): “Seguito poi nel Regno Cinara, & altri loro descendenti, & tennero quel 
regno in circa 300. & tanti anni.” 

31 So the translation of SHC 10:48. 

32 The early chronology at Chorograffia p. 35a (§180) presents several conflicting dates, whether 
Lusignan’s own faulty calculations, typesetting errors, or both. The archaic conquest by ‘Crassus’ 
and the Argives is dated to 1572 BCE, and lasted ca. 140 years, i.e. to ca. 1432. Pygmalion’s date 
of 1459 must therefore be his birth, his Cypriot conquest imagined at the age of ca. 28. Since 
Lusignan dates the Trojan War to 1166, and at Description p. 213a makes the interval between 
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to Agapenore who “banished from the kingdom the kings who had descended 
from the gods”; they “moved to the city of Curias and reigned there and in 
other Cypriot cities .” 33 That these exiles are Curio and Cinaras II is clear from 
Lusignan’s account elsewhere of their foundations . 34 The conspicuous omission 
of Adonis here is of a piece with Lusignan’s statement, in the earlier entry dedi¬ 
cated to Curio, that this son of Cinaras “succeeded to the kingdom of his father” 
and founded Kourion “to make himself a name .” 35 These scattered passages, 
when reassembled like this, show clearly that Lusignan at one point envisioned 
a dynastic sequence Cinaras > Curio > Cinaras II. 

Clearly Lusignan was struggling with discordant source material, with 
traces still visible thanks to the adverse conditions of the Chorograffia’ s compo¬ 
sition and publication. But he refused to abandon Curio and Cinaras II in the 
Description, and even attempted some further definition. Amaruco, Curio, and 
Cinaras II were now all granted divine status, as one might reasonably expect 
for descendants of ‘the god Cinaras ’. 36 But there is a vital geopolitical qualifica¬ 
tion: Curio and Cinaras II were considered gods only in the cities that they had 
founded . 37 This revision does nothing to clarify the relationship between Adonis 
and Curio. Rather it reinforces the idea that Greek immigration after Troy was 
a cultural watershed, while still allowing some continuity of pre-Greek identity 
outside of Paphos. 

There is obviously some artifice here. Curio/Koureus was probably 
never more than a cardboard eponym that Lusignan mined from Herodian 
or Stephanos. The younger Cinaras, Curio’s heir, must also be concocted. But 
several justifications were ready to hand. First, the distinction in Boccaccio/ 
Bustron between an Assyrian and Cypriot Cinyras could have suggested that 


Pygmalion and Troy 336 years, it seems clear that the 300+ years (and “they held royal power”) 
must refer to the entire line of Pygmalion down to a generation or two beyond Troy, enough to 
accommodate Curio and Cinaras II (see below). Yet at Description 224a Cinaras II is dated to 1000 
BCE, well past the Trojan War. Perhaps this reflects Cinyras’ 160-year lifespan in Pliny (Natural 
History 7.48.154), near the passage about the Cypriot king’s discovery of copper (which Lusignan 
knew). In any event, the various data seem somewhat incoherent. 

33 Chorograffia p. 35-36 (§180). 

34 Chorograffia p. 7-8 (§9-10), p20a (§71-72). 

35 Chorograffia p. 20a (§71): “Curio... successe nel Regno del padre, & per farsi nominare fabrico due 
citta [i.e. ‘Curi’ and ‘Corinea’].” Compare also p. 8 (§10), where Curio’s foundation is mentioned 
and he is called “brother of the god Adonis,” but there is no attempt to clarify the regnal 
situation. 

36 For Amaruco, see p331-332. 

37 Description p. 38a: “Curion, fils du Roy Cinare, bastist... deux villes ... Curi, & Corinee, les habitans 
desquelle l’ont nombre au rang des Dieux. Cinare, fils de Curion, qui estoit fils de Cinare, succeda 
a son pere aux villes de Curi & Corinee, & edifia d’abondant ceste autre, nomme (sic) de son nom 
Cinarie: des habitans desquelles il a este aussi mis au rang des Dieux.” 
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this was a recurring, even dynastic name. 38 Second, Ovid’s Cinyras must have 
seemed quite different from Pliny’s, who was a metallurgical inventor, and 
son not of Paphos but ‘Agrippa’ (sic). 39 Faced with this, Lusignan preserved the 
metallurgical Cinaras but wished to discard Pliny’s problematic paternity. 40 
This was necessary if Cinaras II were to continue the royal line, an idea that I 
believe was motivated by a desire to accommodate insular tradition. For it is this 
same Cinaras II whom Lusignan credits with further crafts not found in Pliny; 
he associates these arts with—quite unexpectedly—Tamassos and Lapethos, 
where, he says, they were still practiced. 41 This appeal to present conditions 
strongly suggests that local craftsman maintained professional traditions about 
Kinyras. Of course they would have insisted that this was the Kinyras. Lusignan, 
I propose, harmonized his models’ Ovidian account with Cypriot tradition by 
creating Cinaras II, thus accommodating two seemingly different figures while 
side-stepping Pliny’s Agrippa’. Note too how Cinaras II, as the end of the royal 
line, maintains Kinyras’ traditional position as a kind of cultural terminus. 

If it seems incredible that Kinyras could have survived so long in Cypriot 
folklore, consider that fourteenth- and fifteenth-century travelers were enter¬ 
tained with remarkable variants on the Trojan War cycle, whereby Paphos 
became the site of Helen’s abduction and the gathering of the expedition against 
Troy. 42 Recall that Kinyras himself had featured in episodes of the Trojan cycle. 43 
Such memories are consistent with the long-lasting impact of pagan cult on the 
island’s Christian landscape. Many basilicas and churches were built on or near 
ancient sanctuaries. 44 The Cypriot goddess was sometimes fused with Mary as 
the Panaghia Aphroditissa. 45 Lusignan himself alludes to signs that reverence 
for the old goddess still lingered. 46 Stones of the sanctuary at Old Paphos were 
still anointed in the name of the Panaghia, along with other fertility rituals, as 
late as the 1890s. 47 Comparable are the island’s rag-bushes, often associated with 
wells or pools believed to have healing properties, that are adorned by women 
wishing for husbands or babies, and those who are ill and have sick children or 


38 See p559nl7. 

39 But note that the original was perhaps Kinyras’ mother (if Argiope/Agriope): see p325n24. 

40 Chorograffia p. 20a (§72): “Questo Cinara ... alcuni dicono, che era fligliuolo di Agrippa; ma di qual 
Agrippa non sappiamo.” 

41 See p325-326. 

42 Ludolf of Suchen (after 1350): SHC 8:169; John Adorno (1470): SHC 8:173. For these passages, see 
p348 and n62. 

43 See pi, 343-345. 

44 Kypris: 228. 

45 Frazer 1914 1:36; Kypris: 228. 

46 Description pp. 92-92a: “Mesme de nostre temps sa memoire n’est encore abolie,” etc. 

47 Hogarth 1896:179-180; Frazer 1914 1.36. 
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relatives. 48 The best known is at Petra tou Romiou near Old Paphos, where the 
ancient goddess was given by the foam. These great rocks, in one medieval tradi¬ 
tion, were interpreted as missiles against the Saracens, thrown by the legendary 
Digenes defending his Queen—Righena, a ubiquitous figure of Cypriot folklore 
who inherited many features of the island’s goddess. 49 But Aphrodite’s tradi¬ 
tional birth endures at Chrysorogiatissa, whose monks have a legend that their 
sacred image of the Virgin was carried to Paphos by the waves. 50 

I have argued that Lusignan’s displacement of the Paphian line to 
Kourion must also have a traditional basis, being essentially compatible with 
Theopompos’ report that the Amathousians were the remnants of Kinyras’ men, 
yet expressed in different terms. 51 That Lusignan maintained the line Cinaras > 
Curio > Cinaras II in both his works, against the dominant paradigm Cinaras > 
Adonis established by his predecessors, suggests some deeper authority to 
which he felt beholden, notwithstanding his own active role in developing 
these figures. I conclude that Theopompos and Lusignan, despite their widely 
divergent dates, present parallel manifestations of regional Cypriot lore. This 
idea is strengthened by the mutual proximity of the places in question (Paphos, 
Amathous, Kourion). Lusignan, as vicar of Limassol, would have been ideally 
positioned to learn any such legends in the area. 52 

We should resist a strict distinction between ‘ancient sources’ and ‘oral tradi¬ 
tion’. After all, the former were often originally based on the latter. And the 
testimony of ancient authors could itself feed back into oral tradition. An 
obvious locus for this is the island’s Orthodox clergy, the primary conservators of 
ancient literature. And where would texts touching Cyprus better survive than 
on the island itself? In assessing this suggestion, and its relevance to Lusignan’s 
early research, one must bear in mind that fourteenth-century Cyprus saw a 
major efflorescence of manuscript production. This movement is now difficult 
to appraise. Of the nine hundred or so manuscripts known to have been copied 
on the island, only a third still reside there. And there must have been many 
more. Some were donated by pilgrims to other monasteries of the Orthodox 


48 The exact number of rag-bushes is naturally unknown. Durrell 1959:47 saw one in Keryneia that 
Turkish Cypriots hung with votives. Grinsell 1990 collected nine examples. Aupert 2000:37 adds 
the grotto of Ayia Varvara (Amathous). 

49 Kypris: 136,10, 73, 228-229; cf. Karageorghis 1998:123. 

50 Hogarth 1896:179-180; Frazer 1914 1.36. 

51 Theopompos FGH 115 F 103. For this argument, see p360-362. 

52 Note that ca. 1564 he engaged in archaeological investigation of tombs at Kouklia and Limassol: 
Grivaud in Papadopoulos 2004 2:v. 
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world, and so vanished. Many more were removed by humanist collectors of the 
fifteenth century, with further losses under the Ottomans. 53 

Under these conditions, it is quite conceivable that Lusignan was exposed 
to ancient learning now lost, if only through discussion with his Orthodox 
peers. 54 One is therefore struck by Lusignan’s terse statements about a certain 
Xenophon: 

Liminea [i.e. Limenia] was an inland city according to Strabo; and one 
must give credence to Strabo because he was a student of Xenophon, 
the philosopher and Cypriot historian. 55 

This Cypriot Xenophon appears again, in Lusignan’s list of famous Cypriots, as 
“a philosopher and historian, though where he was from, and when he lived, 
we do not discover; however, he was from Cyprus.” 56 By the Description , Lusignan 
had apparently learned a bit more: he now states that Xenophon was from 
Salamis, taught others beside Strabo, and wrote several works (still unnamed). 57 

Given Xenophon’s description as both a philosopher and teacher of Strabo, 
one must suspect some confusion here, by Lusignan or an informant, with 
the Peripatetic Xenarkhos, whose lectures Strabo says he attended. 58 But this 
cannot be the whole story. Even if one supposes some textual corruption (I find 
no such variant in the editions), the geographer clearly states that Xenarkhos 
was from Seleucia in Cilicia. Any attempt to override this with a Cypriot origin 
would therefore have required some external motivation. 59 

As it happens, another Cypriot Xenophon was known to the Suda: 

Xenophon: Cypriot, an historian ( historikos ); [sc. wrote] Kypriaka; and 
this too is a collection ( historia ) of erotic topics—about Kinyras and 
Myrrha and Adonis. 60 


53 See the overview in Constantinides and Browning 1993:11-38. 

54 Cf. Grivaud in Papadopoulos 2004 2:vi: “D’autres liens avec le monde orthodoxe peuvent etre 
avances puisque Jean, frere atne d’Etienne, integre le clerge regulier orthodoxe au couvent 
d’Antiphoniti et, au titre de hieromoine, se presente a l’election pour le siege episcopal de Solia.” 

55 Chorograffia p. 17 (§45, referring to Strabo 14.6.3): Liminea era citta, secondo Strabone medit- 
eranea (sic); & si deve dar fede a Strabone, perche fu discepolo di Xenofonte Filosofo, & Historico 
Cipriotto; similarly Description p. 33a. 

56 Chorograffia p. 19a (§66), p. 22 (§87), “Xenofonte filosofo & historico: ma di che luogo, & quando 
fu non ritroviamo; pero fu di Cipro.” 

57 Description p. 42a: “Xenofon, Philsophe & Historiographe Salaminien, a este precepteur de 
Strabon Historiographe & autres, & a escrit quelques oeuvres.” 

58 Strabo 14.5.4. 

59 The same reservation would apply to Xenophon of Lampsacus, on whom Strabo drew. 

60 Suda s.v. Esvocpcov Kwrpiog, ioxopuco:;. Kimpiaicd- sail 5 e Kai auxa spamKrav xmoOsaecov ioxopia 
jcepi xe Kxvupav Kai Muppav Kai ’Abcovvv (= FGH 755). 
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“This too” refers to a further pair of Xenophons who also wrote erotika —one the 
familiar Ephesian novelist, another from Antioch. 61 Because the three entries are 
so similar, it is often held that a single Xenophon gave rise to spurious doubles 
through his stories’ geographical settings. 62 By this argument, Xenophon of 
Antioch would have the greatest claim to authenticity, the other two being 
explicable by the Cypriot context of Kinyras, Myrrha, and Adonis, and the extant 
Ephesian Tale (a Babyloniaka is less obviously connected with Antioch). One could 
then suppose that the bogus Cypriot Xenophon was adopted by Lusignan or 
some other patriot wishing to elaborate the island’s glorious past. 

But this hypothesis, though it seems reasonable enough in isolation, creates 
as many problems as it solves. First, I have found no clear sign that Lusignan 
used the Suda otherwise. One would certainly expect him to have credited his 
elusive Xenophon with a work about Kinyras, had he seen notice of it. And what 
becomes of the claim about Strabo? Are we to believe that Lusignan (or someone 
else) combined a stray dictionary entry with a careless or willful distortion 
of the geographer’s reference to Xenarkhos, without taking over any further 
biographical details? Similarly, one might suggest that Lusignan’s characteriza¬ 
tion of Xenophon as a philosopher derives from combining the Suda with one 
of the several Xenophons listed by Diogenes Laertios. 63 But how then did Strabo 
enter the picture? These attempts to explain away Lusignan’s Cypriot historian 
and philosopher start to seem rather strained. 

We should therefore entertain the possibility of a real Cypriot Xenophon 
who wrote about Kinyras, Myrrha, and Adonis—tales that would certainly appeal 
to a native islander. Just what form this would have taken is unclear, although 
the Suda’s terms historikos and historia would be consistent with a mythological 
romance. 64 Might this not be Diogenes Laertios’ fifth Xenophon, described as 
“having busied himself with mythological wonders”? 65 The context of Kinyras 

61 Suda s.v. Esvocpcov, Avxioxsbq, ioxopucoq. BaPiAcoviaica- eoxi 5s epamica. Then: Eevocpcov, 
'Ecpemcx;, laxopucoq. 'EcpsmaKa- eoxi 5e Epamica PiPMa i' itspi APpotcopou tcai Av0iaq- teal Elspi 
xrjq tio^ecck; ’Ecpsaicov icai aXka. 

62 Rohde 1914:371-372; Lavagnini 1950:145-147; Kudlien, RE 18/2 [1967]:2058. 

63 Diogenes Laertios 2.59. 

64 See the overview of Cameron 2004:90-93 for loxopia as covering “historical, geographical, myth¬ 
ological, or even scientific information” (quoting D. Russel), with a mythographic sense coming 
to predominate in early Imperial times. Cf. Lightfoot 1999:257 and 261: “One would very much 
like to know how Myrrha’s sinful passion for her father was treated in the romance by Xenophon 
... Did it alter the relationship so that it was no longer incestuous? Did it rationalize it or mitigate 
it in some way? Did it domesticate Myrrha in the same way the Ninus romance domesticates 
Semiramis? If so, how did it deal with the metamorphosis and the birth of Adonis?” 

65 Diogenes Laertios 2.59:7i£p7txo<; pu0cb5r| xspaxsiav JtEJtpaypaxEupsvoi;. Lor this Xenophon see 
Rohde 1914:371-372nl; RE 18/2 [1967] 2089 [12]). If he was a contemporary of Demetrios of 
Magnesia—whom Rohde believed to be Diogenes’ source here (cf. 2.57)—he would been the 
right age to teach Strabo. But others see Diogenes’ fifth Xenophon as the Lampsacene: cf. NP s.v. 
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and Adonis would also give a good home to a free-floating report in Athenaios: 
“the Phoenicians, as Xenophon says, used to use gmgras -like double-pipes, a 
span in length, making a high, wailing sound.” 66 This instrument is nowhere 
mentioned by the Athenian Xenophon, nor the Ephesian; accordingly editors 
have challenged the text. 

Could some of Lusignan’s unique Kinyras material derive from Xenophon, if 
not directly—the historian knew little about him—but via some earlier interac¬ 
tion of written and oral tradition? Local lore might well have preserved the name 
of a famous Cypriot ‘historian’, philosopher, and perhaps teacher of Strabo. 


Xenphon [8]. A further Cypriot Xenophon was high-priest (arkhiereus) and strategos of the island 
ca. 168-163 or after 124 BCE: SEG 20:200; NP s.v. Xenophon [ 7 ]. But this would be too early for 
Strabo. 

66 Athenaios 174f: yiyypaivotcn yap oi Ooivnca;, dx; <pr|mv 6 Eevocpcov, expravxo a.v’koh; cm9apiaten<; 
to pey£0o<;, o§i) icai yospov (p0£yyop£voi<;. For these pipes and their connection with Adonis, see 
pl90nl9, 202, 317. As Barker (GMW l:262nll) notes, ytyypaivmm is a poetic form. 
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Wolfgang Heimpel 


Introduction 1 

I N HIS 1997 ESSAY “The Holy Drum, the Spear, and the Harp: Towards 
an Understanding of the Problems of Deification in Third Millennium 
Mesopotamia,” Gebhard Selz found that the items in his title and other ‘cultic 
objects’ were deified by providing them with a name, animating them with the 
magic of the mouth-washing ritual, and assigning them a cult place and offer¬ 
ings, with the result that their divine nature was the same as those of the images 
of the gods. 

I treat here only the “harp,” actually a type of harp that I call the Balang- 
harp. My initial interest in the topic were the names and functions of the Balang- 
harp servant-gods that are found in large numbers in the god-list An:Anum (the 
first line and the modern title of a seven-tablet bilingual list of gods) and my 
belief that the balang instrument was indeed a harp, and not a drum as widely 
claimed. Pursuing these two interests and becoming aware of the great variety 
of uses of the word balang, I attempt in the following to define them and see 
how they relate to each other. The problem of deification that interested Selz is 
treated in further detail. 

References to entries of the Catalogue are underscored . 


1 I could not have done much without the bibliographical help of John Carnahan and copies of 
searchable scans of needed books from Jay Chrisostomo. I thank them both for it. I also thank Uri 
Gabbay for letting me use his Pacifying the Hearts of the Gods (PHG) years before it was published. 
He also made numerous observations on an earlier version of this study. Antoine Cavigneaux and 
Farouk ar-Rawi have graciously allowed me to quote from their unpublished transliteration of an 
OB text of Uru’amma-irabi. 
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1 Balang Instruments 

la Neither Drum Nor Lyre 

A pictograph of the archaic texts shows a bow dissected with three or four straight 
lines, a simple but unmistakable representation of a harp (see Section id). The 
pictograph was replaced in the cuneiform stage of script of the Early Dynastic 
period (ED) by sign BALAG. That the cuneiform sign was in fact a replacement of 
the pictograph of a harp is shown by comparing the archaic and ED versions of 
the same list of words, where the sign BALAG takes the place of the harp picto¬ 
graph. 2 An image of a harp that would have been represented by the cuneiform 
sign was not found, which allowed the possibility that it was a harp no more. 

Before the publication of the archaic word lists, Cohen argued that the 
word balag, which is written with the sign BALAG—and here rendered phonet¬ 
ically as “balang”—designates a drum. 3 He noted that the balang instrument 
had a hoop (kippatu 52) just like the drum alu. Indeed, pictorial representations 
of ancient Mesopotamian harps make it highly unlikely that they were fitted 
with a hoop. Cohen noted further that texts called er2-sem3-ma—‘tears of the 
shem’, an instrument that is indeed a drum—formed the last part of composi¬ 
tions called balang: “It seems rather unlikely that a composition composed for 
the drum would then be chanted to a harp.” Yes, but the tears of the shem drum 
were performed after the much longer part that was performed with the Balang- 
harp. Cohen also quoted a ritual that instructs the lamenter (gala) to take the 
‘hand’ of a kettledrum (lilis), bring it before the gods, and perform a balang 
composition. That was a good argument at the time. 

Gabbay (PHG:98-102) has now treated the relationship between balang and 
lilis and found that the latter supplanted the former as an object of royal dedi¬ 
cations to gods and as the central instrument in performing balang composi¬ 
tions. He also noted a case where the lilis kettledrum built and dedicated by an 
OB king is identified in writing as ‘kettledrum’ ( li-li-sa-am ) or ‘bronze balang’ 
(BALAG.ZABAR, 44). Indeed, a ‘bronze balang’ appears already in a text from 
the Ur III period (35) and may be a kettledrum. As argued below, the lute as a 
cultic instrument could also be called a balang. That may also be the case of the 
kettledrum called the ‘bronze balang’. 

As regards the balang instrument that is no kettledrum, Gabbay found 
the first and so far single textual proof that it was indeed a chordophone, an 
unpublished OB text containing the phrase “to slice the strings of the adviser” 


2 Archaic 2 and ED 4a. Cooper 2006:41n6. 

3 Cohen 1974:31. 
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(PHG:96 with nl40). Balang-gods, a category of servant-gods discussed below, 
were called “adviser” of the god they served, so the strings of the adviser would 
be the strings of the instrument of the balang servant-god. 

In the god-list An:Anum (53), the title of balang servant-gods was written 
with the logogram GUD.BALAG, where GUD is the logogram for the bull. ED 
pictorial representations and finds of the remains of lyres show that their reso¬ 
nator was formed to resemble a bull [e.g. Figure 4, Figure 47—JCF], Bull lyres 
are depicted typically in scenes of feasting; in the words of Michalowski, they 
were “an iconic symbol of elite entertainment in banquet scenes, and in similar 
representations of status-affirming conviviality.” 4 Gabbay points to the picture 
of an OAkk. cylinder seal that shows the cult scene of a lyre-player before the 
seated image of the goddess Ishtar in her warlike aspect with weapons emerging 
from behind her shoulders. 5 Boehmer interprets the scene as a musical perfor¬ 
mance meant to soothe the warlike Ishtar. 6 Gabbay builds on this interpretation, 
describing the scene as a “musical performance” that “is ... intended to soothe 
Inanna’s raging heart, which is the exact role of the performance of Emesal 
prayers in their musical context, and thus it is not unlikely that the scene may 
belong to the world of the gala [i.e. lamenter].” Boehmer’s interpretation is 
debatable. Several OAkk. representations of Ishtar with weapons emerging from 
behind her shoulders are the common offering scenes. The famous seal of Adda 
(Boehmer no. 377) shows Ishtar standing as morning-star over the mountainland 
and above the sun-god emerging from below the horizon. This leads me to inter¬ 
pret the representation on the seal Boehmer no. 385 as a musical performance 
before the morning-star Ishtar. That performance would belong to the world of 
the temple-singer who celebrates her appearance that announces the coming 
light of day. Gabbay (2010) adopts Boehmer’s interpretation and proposes to 
strengthen the connection of the scene with the world of the lamenter by asso¬ 
ciating the musician sitting behind the lyre-player with the image of a chief 
lamenter on a stone bowl from Assyrian Nimrud who stretches out two objects 
in his hands that Gabbay interprets as sistrum and drum. I see in the object the 
stem and flower of a lotus plant. Fotus flowers were a pictorial motif adopted 
from Egypt in Assyria at the time. They are held in the hands of persons else¬ 
where in Assyrian art (Bleibtreu 1980:116-120). The object in the other hand 
of the chief lamenter can hardly be the percussion instrument on the knees of 
the sistrum player. Only two forward tips clearly separated by empty space are 
preserved. 


4 Michalowski 2010a:219. 

5 Gabbay 2010:25 and fig. 2 = MgB 2/2:64-65 fig. 42. 

6 Boehmer 1965 no. 385. 
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I believe that the musician with sistrum and percussion instrument on his 
knees is a singer (nar) because these two instruments are held by a jackal in 
the famous animal ensemble that decorated one of the bull lyres found in the 
ED royal tombs of Ur. The head of a jackal served as pictograph of the Sumerian 
word for the singer (nar), about which more is said below in Section 3a. 

The lyres and other instruments deposited in the ED royal tombs were prob¬ 
ably not connected to the mourning of the deceased (as suggested by Selz and 
Gabbay). 7 While the balang instrument was put up and played for this purpose 
at burials (22), the objects buried in the royal graves of Ur thematize afterlife, 
not death. The precious lyre with the representation of an animal ensemble 
was surely a cherished possession in the lifetimes of the deceased and believed 
to keep entertaining in afterlife, so the lyres in burials are still examples of 
Michalowski’s characterization of items of elite entertainment. 

The remaining argument in favor of identifying the balang instrument 
with a lyre is an entry in an ED lexical text from Ebla in Syria where the sign 
BALAG is translated with kinnar, the Akkadian and West Semitic word for the 
lyre (4d). The translation must be evaluated in connection with document 4c, 
an unprovenanced, but surely Mesopotamian, ED Ilia vocabulary containing 
a section listing six musical instruments. Two instruments were written with 
the sign BALAG, one with a modified BALAG sign, another with the logogram 
sequence AL.HUB2, the fifth har-har, known also from later texts as a musical 
instrument, and the last ki2-na-rul2, the ED spelling of kinnar “lyre.” It appears 
that the sign BALAG wrote two words designating two instruments, the modi¬ 
fied BALAG sign a third instrument, possibly tigi, modified differently in later 
periods as NAR.BALAG, BALAG.NAR, and E2.BALAG, and finally ki2-na-rul2, the 
lyre, as still another instrument. 

It is interesting that the word for lyre in 4c is written syllabically. Perhaps 
there existed no logogram for it. The reason for the equation of BALAG with 
kinnar in Ebla is unknown. The lyre in ED Northwestern Syria could have been 
an instrument used in cult. Or the balang instrument in Ebla was the lyre of a 
temple singer, and thus a cult instrument. 8 However the equation is understood, 
the following section shows that we have to reckon with instruments written 
with the balang sign that are not harps, and the lyre—including the lyre on the 
seal Boehmer no. 385—could be one of them. 


7 Selz 1997:170; Gabbay 2010:25. 

8 Cf. Franklin, p65-67. 
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1 b Balang Lute 

Kilmer and Collon (RlA 6:512-517, *Laute) proposed that the instrument 
called “voice-making/speaking wood” in standard Sumerian gis-gu3-di/ 
de2, mu-gu3-di in Emesal Sumerian, was a lute. 9 It was a popular instrument 
according to pictorial representations of ribald entertainment (MgB 2/2 no. 
81-84 and page 92). A lute was the instrument of the singer Urur as shown on his 
seal (MgB 2/2 no. 38). It was played before a god as shown on an OAkk. seal (MgB 
2/2 no. 39). Great Dragon of the Homeland was a “balang” instrument ( 17b ) that 
was called the “famous lute” (17a). As a person, the balang was “the beloved 
singer” of his master-god Ningirsu (17c). While walking in procession from the 
residence of Gudea, the governor of the province of Lagash, to the temple of 
Ningirsu that Gudea had just renovated (l7d), he would have played a lute, not 
the Balang-harp that needed setting up before playing it (see Section id below). 

1c ED Harps in Pictorial Representations 

Beginning with ED III, various harps are known from pictorial representations. 
All are bow harps. One type is small enough to be held with one hand and played 
by its player standing or walking. The upper end of the neck extends beyond 
the connection point of the outer string, the tip reaching more or less above 
the head of the male player (MgB 2/2 page 54 [more] and no. 32-35 [less]); short 
upper ends may result from space limitation. In one case, a donkey plays the 
harp walking on his hind legs. Another follows him playing claves (MgB 2/2 no. 
30). 10 

Another type is a harp the size of an upright person. Two such harps are 
depicted on a three-tiered seal of the wife of an ED III ruler of Mari. The harp 
in the middle band appears to have a foot. They are played by women and 


9 The lute is discussed from various angles in the papers of ICONEA 2011 [see also Appendix D— 
JCF]; Krispijn 2011, for instance, believes that the instrument “gis-gu3-di must have had a wider 
meaning before (the second millennium), since the translation ‘lute’ does not fit the context” 
of the Gudea passage ( 17a) . “It must have been a prestigious cultic instrument and not the 
foreign and increasingly popular folk music type lute.” Compare the representation of a lute 
on an archaic seal in the Uruk style, which is the topic of the article of R. Dumbrill in the same 
publication. Gabbay rightly objects to Kilmer’s connection with the Arabic word for the lute as 
argument for the identification of the instrument. In my view, the association of the singer Urur 
with a lute on the OAkk. seal Boehmer 1965 no. 497 is an argument in favor of the identification, 
considering that the balang servant-god Great Dragon of the Homeland was a temple-singer. 

10 These instruments are often called ‘clappers’. Rashid calls them “Klangstabe,” that is claves, and 
identified them with sickle-shaped copper-blades from ED Kish (MgB 2/2:48 and no. 16). I believe 
that the ‘small sickles’ in document 20c represent a smaller variety of the rather long ED claves. 
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accompanied by women playing claves. 11 A similar harp is depicted on a lapis- 
lazuli seal that was found in the grave of a queen in the royal cemetery of Ur 
(MgB 2/2 no. 29). The upper end of that harp ends in a circular knob and from 
the lower end extends a slightly curved narrow engraved line that may be a foot 
as one might expect for an instrument of that size. The harp was played by a 
woman. Opposite her stands a woman accompanying her with claves, or so it 
seems. It must have been difficult to engrave the hard stone, causing thin lines 
and shallow relief. 

A different harp is shown on an early OAkk. cylinder seal (MgB 2/2 no. 44). 
The upper end of the neck curves back, forming a wide bend. At its upper end, 
it flares out to form a flat-topped knob. It is played by a woman in front of a god 
coming back from the hunt. 12 

I d The ED Balang Sign 

The archaic pictograph of the Sumerian word balag is the image of a bow harp. 
Stauder (RlA 4:115, *Harfe) illustrates the then-known examples from the two 
archaic phases of script, Uruk IV and III. The references for the archaic sign 
in Englund and Boehmer 1994 include three signs showing four strings. 13 The 
least abstracted form shows that the upper end of the instrument’s neck was 
extended in a straight line above the upper connection point of the outermost 
string (MgB 2/2 no. 27 and l). 

The earliest post-archaic form of the balang sign dates from an early phase 
of the succeeding ED period when the pictographic character of the archaic 
script gave way to more abstract forms as the drawing of lines, so ill-fitted to 
the medium of moist clay, was more and more replaced by impressing wedges. 
A partly pictographic and cuneiform balang sign is found on a tablet from Ur 
(3). The sign shows the neck of the harp bending back sharply above the upper 
connecting point of the outer string and ending in a longish straight line. 14 

Written sources of the ED period become more numerous and with wider 
geographical spread in period ED Ilia. The balang sign of this period is complex 
and differs radically from the earlier forms. The numerous variants of the sign 
are drawn by Deimel 1922:6 and quoted as LAK 41. 15 They are the prototypes 

II Marcetteau 2010:67, with a drawing of the editor Beyer. See also the contribution of Collon in the 
same publication on pages 50-51. 

12 According to Braun-Holzinger not Ninurta/Ningirsu (RlA 9:522, *Ninurta/Ningiru B §2); perhaps 
Pap-ule-gara. See the last line of a hymn to this god (Foster 1993 1:73). 

13 W6776, c; W6882, f; W5696, ao. Stauder pointed out a harp with four strings and seven plugs at 
their upper ends (see Hartmann 1960:22nl). 

14 The strings are intersected at a right angle by a central line, perhaps the lower arm of the player. 

15 Some examples are shown in photographs in Krispijn 2010. 
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of the later fully cuneiform balang sign. The sign LAK 41 takes the place of the 
archaic balang sign in the ED version of the list of persons Lu2 A (2 and 4a). 
Parallel lines in the center of the sign suggest strings, but their proper attach¬ 
ment is not shown, and the overall form and details of the sign are not matched 
by any Mesopotamian pictorial representations of harps of any period. That a 
harp is represented at all is confirmed by a scene of a plaque from Susa from 
the same time. 16 It forms a clear match with the sign LAK 41 (Heimpel 2014). At 
the time, Susa had close ties with Mesopotamia. Such plaques are well attested 
in the Diyala area where Elamite and Mesopotamian cultures meet. They were 
used to frame a peg protruding from the doorjamb that served as anchor for 
a rope attached to the door that was slung around it to keep the door closed 
(Zettler 1987). The plaques show secular scenes, the principal figure prob¬ 
ably being the master or mistress of an upscale house for which the plaque 
was made. Other objects found together with the plaque also demonstrate the 
cultural tie between Susa and Mesopotamia at the time (Marchesi and Marchetti 
2011:82-83). Cuneiform was written there, too, including the ED version of the 
list Lu2 A. 17 

The Susa harp was a large instrument, its neck reaching from the bottom 
of the resonator to a point behind and slightly above the head of the seated 
player. At the bottom, the neck disappears inside the resonator. A foot is not 
visible, but can be expected for an instrument of that size. The high and fairly 
thick resonator was fastened to the lower neck. It was probably a cylinder, not 
a box, because hoops were part of the Balang-harp (52); this answers one argu¬ 
ment against identifying the balang instrument with a harp (Cohen 1974). The 
neck emerges from the resonator and continues for a little less distance than 
the resonator’s height and bends to a point under the left armpit of the player 
to form the bow that frames the strings. On the right shoulder of the player, it 
recurves, forming a wide semicircle, and ends behind and slightly above the 
player’s pate. At the upper end, the neck of the instrument flares and forms 
a flat surface similar to the otherwise quite differently shaped OAkk. harp 
MgB 2/2 no. 44. 

The general form of the ED Ilia balang sign is similar, though some details 
are not. The neck of the instrument of the sign gains in girth toward the bottom 
and forms the resonator. Close to the lower end is a horizontal line that may 
mark the upper end of a stand. The wide recurved bow at the upper end of 
the neck of the Susa harp is clearly marked in the sign, but much smaller and 
tighter. The two groups of parallel straight lines may be the strings, with the 

16 Pelzel 1977 with earlier literature. 

17 MSL 11:9. 
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lower group not reaching the other end of the bow and the upper group being 
the upper ends of strings beyond the point of fastening. 

The Susa harp was played by a seated man with the strings between neck 
and player. All other representations of harp playing from the early periods 
show that the neck was between player and strings. 

1 e Features of Balang-harps 

The harp shown on the Susa plaque is a type that matches the balang instru¬ 
ment. Both were large. The Balang-harp was “set up” (gub) before being played 
( l7e , 20c , 22, 47a ), carried from place to place by harp carriers (balag-il2), 
and “repositioned” from its place in its home temple to various locations on a 
procession route including other cities (10). Bull hide (36 and 41), black he-goat 
hide (41), kid hide (46), or just hide (48) was issued for Balang-harps, surely to 
cover their resonators. 

The recurved uppermost section of the neck of the Balang-harp would 
have been called the ‘grapple-hook’ (gesba), otherwise used in wrestling. 18 
The grapple-hook ( 23a3 ) and perhaps other parts of the neck were plated with 
silver (24) and gold (23g2, 42c ), and the instrument as a whole was often called 
‘shining’ as a result. 19 The grapple-hook is mentioned in the name or epithet of 
a balang servant-god of Ningirsu in An:Anum V 102 (53): ‘Dragon of the Outback- 
Grapple-hook of House Fifty’. The grapple-hook seems to have been so charac¬ 
teristic of the harp that the harp itself could be so called. The Ur III tablet PDT 
1 456 records the expenditure of a silver ring as present for the son of a singer 
(nar) “for having played a grapple-hook” (mu gesba in-tag-tag-a-se3). 20 

The harp also had an ‘eye’, probably an opening in the resonator ( 23a3 ), and 
a mysterious tooth/teeth/nose/mouth (KA) of the left ‘wood piece’ (42b). 

A single reference (35) attests a “bronze balang,” probably a kettledrum that 
was occasionally so called (see Section la). 

If Balang-harp 

The lack of Mesopotamian pictorial representations of the type of harp that 
corresponds to the ED Ilia balang sign and the similar Susa harp was probably 


18 The Akkadian equivalent of the Sumerian word gesba is umasu. The meaning ‘grapple-hook’ was 
proposed by AHw, s.v. The plating of a gesba shows that ‘wrestling (match)’ cannot be the only 
meaning of the word (as claimed by Rollinger, RlA 13:6-16, *Sport und Spiel). 

19 The adjective ku3 is translated in Akkadian as ellu ‘shining’ ( 42a , line 44), which is standard quali¬ 
fication of silver. Selz uses the conventional translation of ku3 as ‘holy’. 

20 I owe this interpretation to U. Gabbay. 
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caused by the use of this instrument in mortuary cult (22). Depicting it would 
have raised the specter of death. 

That was not the case in ED Susa where a similar kind of harp was used for 
elite entertainment, much like the bull lyre in contemporaneous Mesopotamia. 
While the general design of the large harp was identical in Susa and Mesopotamia, 
it clearly played different roles in Elamite and Mesopotamian cultures. 

2 Balang Names and Balang-gods 

There are numerous attestations of positioning Balang-harps at cult places in 
ED Illb administrative documents (9-14). The word balang was written without 
divine determinative and names of the instruments are not recorded in admin¬ 
istrative documents. I found one harp-god name in such documents of the 
OAkk. period (15). Many names are found in texts of the Ur III period. They were 
written without the divine determinative in the province of Lagash, and with 
the determinative in sources outside of that province. 

The sign of the determinative is the pictograph of a single star. With few 
known exceptions, it precedes names of gods, so its presence or absence is 
important for the question of deification. 21 

2a Temple-servants, Divine and Human, in the Ur III Period 
Temple of Ningirsu in Girsu, the Capital of the Province 
of Lagash 

The Babylonian temple mirrored an elite household. The divine master and 
mistress of a temple commanded a staff of servants who cared for their every 
need. An instructive source is the description of a temple renovation by Gudea, 
ruler of the province of Lagash of the third dynasty of Ur at the end of the third 
millennium BCE. It is written in Sumerian with the partly syllabic and logo- 
graphic cuneiform writing of the time. Due to its length and good preservation, 
the text has been studied much and translated repeatedly. While problems of 


21 The pictograph also writes the word ‘god’ (digir in Sumerian and il3 in Akkadian), and the 
syllable /an/. It is sometimes not clear which value applies. A salient example comes from an ED 
list of knives that includes sections where pairs with and without the single star appear. There 
is a ‘copper bread knife’ and a ‘copper bread knife’ preceded by the single star and so on. Selz 
1997:170-171, following an idea of A. Westenholz, understands the single star as divine determi¬ 
native. Englund and Nissen 1993:34 found in the archaic metal list also entries with the single 
star. They suggested that the utilitarian objects in the list were made of copper and the addition 
of the single star is short for an-na ‘tin’. In my opinion, that is certainly also the case in the ED 
list quoted by Selz. The document would then gain importance for the early development of 
bronze in the time from archaic Uruk III to ED, and lose relevance for the topic of deification of 
‘cultic objects’. 
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translation persist, it represents the best available textual source for the archi¬ 
tecture and function of a city-god’s temple for this period. 

After completion of the renovation, Ningirsu, master of the temple, moved 
from temporary quarters into his newly made quarters. Moving the image of 
the god had to be done with the utmost care so it would not be upset. 22 Yet, as 
Gudea describes it, Ningirsu arrived as a gust of wind and his wife Baba moved 
to her wing in his temple (she had her own separate temple nearby) flowing 
stately like the Tigris river—a drastic difference from what actually happened 
(“fully mythological” as Franklin calls it). 23 The next day Gudea woke Ningirsu 
with a breakfast in the bedroom suite, and Ningirsu assumed his role as master 
of the household by reviewing, in the courtyard, the heads of the temple depart¬ 
ments “passing before him with their duties.” 

The review of the temple-servants is described more as a fully actual review 
than a mythological process. Plough animals in the province of Lagash were 
also made to pass the reviewer in single file (Heimpel 1995:120). Most but not 
all names of the temple-servants are preceded in writing by the divine deter¬ 
minative. The divine determinative is found typically for the same gods whose 
image and house are attested in contemporaneous administrative documents. 
It is therefore significant that house and image are not attested for the servants 
whose names are written without the divine determinative. They are the second 
general, the butler of the bedroom suite, the deer-keeper, and the two balang 
servants. One might imagine that the two balang could have been a lute with a 
name and a Balang-harp with a name that were carried around; but this is hardly 
a solution for ‘Lord Deer’. Whether goatherd (as Jacobsen interprets the difficult 
passage describing him and his duties) or deer-keeper, he was not an object, 
and lacking the divine determinative in writing, and image or temple in admin¬ 
istrative documents, he must have been the human temple-servant in charge 
of providing the dairy products for the meals of Ningirsu. The balang servants 
could thus have been the singer (nar) and lamenter (gala) of the temple who 
carried their instruments with them. The Balang-harp of the lamenter Fierce¬ 
faced King would actually have been carried by a harp carrier (4g, 10). The only 
case for a “house” of a harp-god is 23d3 . 

The following table lists the servants and whether they are marked with (+) 
or without (-) the divine determinative. In the “occupation” column, the first 
identification is that of Jacobsen 1987, the second mine: 


22 Accidents while moving images of gods happened and were considered ominous. One example: 
“when Marduk in exiting or entering Esagila falls down and comes to rest on the ground, the 
dead will rise, end of rule” (Sallaberger 2000:232). 

23 See p28. 
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dd? 

Name 

Translation 

Occupation 

+ 

Ig-alima 

Bisondoor 

High Constable 
Chief Bailiff 

+ 

Shul-shaga 

Youth of Heart 

Butler 

Sanitarian 

+ 

Lugal-kurdub 

King Mountainland Drubber 

Marshal 

General 

- 

(Kurshunaburu) 

Mountainland Bird in Hand 

Vice Marshal 
Second General 

+ 

Lugal-sisa 

Straight King 

Vice Regent 
Adviser 


Shakkan-shengbar 


Private Secretary 
Butler of Bedroom 

Suite 

+ 

Kindazi 

Good Barber 

Valet de Chambre 

+ 

En-signun 

Lord ? 

Equerry 

- 

En-lulim 

Lord Deer 

Goat Herd 

Deer Keeper 

- 

U shumgal-kalama 

Great Dragon of 
the Homeland 

Bard 

Balang-Singer 

- 

Lugal-igi-hush 

Wroth-faced King 24 
Fierce-faced King 

Elegist 

B alang-Lamenter 

+ 

7 twins of Baba 

- 

Handmaidens 

+ 

Gishbare 

The One Taking out the Plow 

Farmer 

+ 

Lamma-enkud-e- 

gu2-eden-na 

Angel Tax-Collector of 

Steppe Bank 

Fishery Supervisor 

+ 

Dimgal Abzu 

Great Post of Groundwater 

Herald of Steppe 
Bank 

+ 

Lugal 

King 

Guard of Holy City 


24 Jacobsen 1987:434n36: “The ‘wroth-faced king’ suggests that it would come into play when 
Ningirsu’s face was glowering, the god still full of the wrath of battle.” 
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2b No Servant-gods in a Comprehensive List of Food 
and Drink allocations to Gods of a Temple 

Records of the OB administration of the Ninurta temple Eshumesha in Nippur 
list recipients of food and drink allocations of the entire temple household as 
follows (+ = presence, - = absence of divine determinative): 25 

+ (Standing) Ninurta (image) in larger house. 

(Sitting Ninurta images) in throne house and sedan-chair house. 

(Armed Ninurta image) in Igishugalama. 26 

+ (images of 6 major gods) Nusku, Sin, Enki, Inana, Ishkur, Utu. 

+ (Images of the 12 minor gods) Nin-Girgilu, Nergal, Nintinuga, Damu, 
Ninshubura, Ninsun, Baba, Nin-Isina, Nin-Kirimasha (“Lady Kidnose”), 
Shulpae, Shuzi’ana, Nin-Nibru. 

9 statues: the larger, breastkid (a statue depicting an offerer bringing 
a kid in his arms), (former king) + Ishme-Dagan, the three of them, 
(former king) + Sin-Iqisham, the four of them. 

+ (Images of 11 gods) Ningishzida, Ninsi’ana, Nanay, Kalkal, Martu, 
Pabilsag, Enanun, Ninshenshena, Lulal, Numushda, Ennugi. 

Weapon Seven-headed club. 

Main gate. 

The three balang-gods of Ninurta of Eshumesha that are listed in An:Anum 
(I 268-270) were not allocated food and drink. However, eleven human temple- 
servants receiving food and drink from the temple (Sigrist 1984a:173) do include 
a chief lamenter (gala mah) and chief singer (nar-gal). They would have 
performed the duties of the balang servant-gods. 


25 Sigrist 1984a:140. 

26 George 1993 no. 524. The weapon ‘Fifty-headed Stick’ was stationed in Igishugalama and Ninurta 
determined destinies there (Heimpel 1996:21-22 with fig. 3). The corresponding place inGudea’s 
ground plan of the Eninnu of Ningirsu was the most protruding of the three gates of the east 
side of the temple. George’s proposal to identify it with the cella of Ninurta in his Nippur temple 
means that the gate led straight to the cella at the west side with the rising sun greeted by 
Ningirsu/Ninurta looking at the mountain land to check whether it was necessary to move out 
on a military expedition (one of his principal functions). 
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2c Balang-harp Servant-gods in God-lists 

Servant-gods may already occur in the long ED Ilia god-lists from Fara, so 
possibly d muhaldim-zi-Unug (‘Good Cook of Uruk’) and others mentioned 
by Krebernik 1986:165. There are two candidates for a Balang-harp god name, 
d Ab2-er2-sa4 (‘Tear-crier Cow’), sharing the first element with Ab2-he2-nun, 
the harp-goddess of Nin-KI.MAR (20); and d Nin-er2(-ra) (‘Lady of tears’). 27 

The OB forerunner of An:Anum TCL 15 10 lists the names of several servant- 
gods, without identifying their occupations. According to their listing in 
An:Anum, the forerunner lists butlers (lines 72,164,185,394), caretakers (53-54, 
141-144), attendants (167), doorkeepers (101-102), and two balang-gods— 
A-ru6 and Ur(sic)-a-ru6 (93-94), the balang-gods of Damgalnuna (wife of Enki) 
in An:Anum II 315-316. 

The earliest exemplars of An:Anum belong to the Kassite period, the first 
phase of the Late period. 28 It is the single best source for the number and variety 
of servant-gods, and especially balang servant-gods, of the major temple house¬ 
holds of Babylonia. The master-gods are listed according to their rank in the 
Babylonian pantheon. Listed after each master-god are the names of family 
members and servant-gods. Renger, treating the servant-gods as an example of 
household staff, counted forty occupations (RlA 4:436-437, *Hofstaat A). Some 
were particular to their master-gods. For example, only Enlil had a slaughterer, 
reflecting the large number of live meat-animals brought for slaughter to the 
supreme temple of the land. Only Inana had a troupe of five translators, in line 
with her international character. Only the sun-god had a runner, who carried, 
at the speed of light and over far distances from the ever moving position of his 
master, numerous answers to oracle inquiries and legal matters. Other servant- 
gods were employed by several master-gods. For example, both Enlil and Baba 
had a housekeeper (agrig), and many master-gods with large temples had 
butlers, caretakers, attendants, and door-keepers. 

Balang-harp servant-gods are by far the most numerous group of servant- 
gods in An:Anum. This remarkable feature could result from the bias of an 
author or redactor who was a lamenter, as indicated by document 54. 

A master-god could have several balang servant-gods. The moon-god had 
eight; the sky-god An and war-god Ningirsu seven; the mother goddess, the 
weather-god, and the sun-god six; none had five, two four, and one three. The 


27 In both names, IGI.A is interpreted as equivalent to A.IGI er2 ‘tear’. IGI.A is logogram for uhhur2 
‘foam,’ but ‘Lady Foam’ and ‘... foam Cow’ seem unlikely. See Krebernik 1986:191 and 198. 

28 See Veldhuis 2000:79-80 and Lambert in RlA 3:475 (*Gotterlisten). 
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remaining twenty-three balang-gods either came in pairs or as singles. These 
numbers do not mirror the hierarchy of the master-gods themselves, but rather 
the level of apprehension about a master-god’s tendency to be absent; divine 
absence threatened the well-being of the community, and called for Balang- 
harp and lamenter to bring absent gods back for their and the community’s 
good. 29 The moon- and sun-gods disappeared frequently, and the heaven-god An 
seemed always distant. 

The plurality of harp-gods of one and the same master-god has a further 
aspect. Some names of harp-gods coincide with names of festivals, indicating 
that an individual balang-god went into action on a specific occasion. The 
clearest examples are two of the seven harp-gods of An. One is named after the 
constellation One-Acre-Star whose appearance marks the beginning of the year 
(53 I 79). Another is named after the festival ‘Sitting Gods’ when all the gods 
come together (53 I 75). At the Sitting Gods festival, the oratorio was performed 
whose lyrics are known from the balang composition Elum Gusun (CLAM 1: 
272-318). 30 The Balang-harp and balang-goddess Ninigizibara participate in 
the oratorio Uru’amma’irabi in which Inana laments the death of her husband 
Dumuzi (47a). A search for further links between Balang-harps and their corre¬ 
sponding servant-gods and particular oratorios should be fruitful, but has not 
been attempted here. 

A particular feature of balang instruments is their not-infrequent appear¬ 
ance in groups of seven (documents 9,11, 37, and 43). 31 Document 43 describes 
an attempt to pacify Enlil when his rage had already caused the destruction of 
the kingdom and the city of Akkad. One Balang-harp was not enough to pacify 
him. It was attempted with seven, the number whose magic made it more than 
seven times one. 32 Against the background of major temples having several 
festivals with so many oratories and so many balang instruments, the motif of 
the seven balangs also meant that all festival activity was then pooled in the one 
great effort to pacify Enlil. Document 9 lists allocations of oil to a ‘large balang’, 
or ‘chief balang’, in second position after an up-drum, and at the very end a 
group of seven balangs. Document 11 also mentions a group of seven balangs 
close to the end of a list of allocations of food. This group of balangs belongs to 
the temple of Nin-MAR.KI in the province of Lagash. The position of the groups 
of seven balangs in documents 9 and 11 indicates a low rank among the cultic 


29 Lohnert 2009:55-58. 

30 The operatic nature of the performance is described by Ziegler (FM 9:55-64) on the basis of an 
OB ritual of the performance of Uru’amma’irabi from Mari. 

31 See also Franklin, p41. 

32 See Franklin, p40-41. 
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institutions of the temples of Nanshe and Nin-MAR.KI. The function of the 
seven-magic in these cases is unclear. 

Balang-gods were given the title GUD.BALAG in An:Anum, a term trans¬ 
lated as mumtalku ‘the one with whom one takes counsel, confidant’ in KAV 64 
II 17. The same function was expressed in Sumerian with the title ad-gi4-gi4, 
literally ‘sound repeating’, in conventional translation ‘adviser’, or as we might 
say ‘sounding board’. 

Gabbay (PHG:103-109) pointed out that the designation GUD.BALAG is 
restricted to An:Anum, not attested as Sumerian word, and probably a logo- 
gram of ad-gi4-gi4 ‘adviser’. He quotes in favor of his understanding An:Anum 
II 94-95: d ad-gi4-gi4 = SU (‘same pronunciation’, that is, adgigi), d MIN (that 
is, d ad-gi4-gi4) GUD.BALAG (written GUD.BALAG) SU (‘same pronunciation’). 
The gloss MIN indeed points to a pronunciation adgigi. Gabbay further provides 
an improved reading of An:Anum V 17-18 where the balang-gods of Ninsun 
and Lugalbanda are listed as divine ‘advisers’ ( d ad-gi4-gi4) rather than as 
GUD.BALAG. 

Michalowski 2010a:221-222 notes that the sign BALAG actually writes two 
words, balag and gudlO, and interprets GUD.BALAG as gud gudlO (see 4g). It is 
indeed tempting to read the sign BALAG as balag when the instrument is meant 
and gudlO when it is the balang servant-god. Yet Ningirsu’s temple-servant 
Fierce-faced King in Gudea Cylinders B is said to be ‘his balang’ (balag-ga2-ni) 
where the spelling rules out a reading gudlO. The use of the word balag to 
designate the lamenter may go back to the archaic period (l and 2). 

The following table gives the numbers of balang-gods and other common 
types of servant-gods in An:Anum. With caretakers and attendants, the name of 
the temple rather than that of the master-god was preferred. 
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Master-god. 

Balang- 
gods # 

Butler 

sukkal 33 

Caretaker 

udug 34 

Attendant 

gub-ba 

Door-keeper 

i3-du8 

Temple 

Nanna 

8 

1 


4 



An 

7 

3+1 





Ningirsu 

7 



5 


Eninnu 

Dingirmah 

6 

1 

1 

3 

4 

Emah 

Ishkur 

6 

1 





Utu 

6+5 35 

5+1 


1 

2 

Ebabbar 

Baba 

4 


3 




Enki 

4 

0+2 



8 


Ninurta 

3 

1 

1 

1 


Eshumesha 

Damgalnuna 

2 

2 





Enlil 

2 

0+1 

9 

2 

2 

Ekur 

Gibil 

2 

1 





Gula 

2 

3 

5 

5 

1 

Egalmah 

Inana 

2 



2 



Lugalmarad 

2 






Manungal 

2 

1 

2 




Marduk 

2 

5 

2 


2 

Esagila 

Ningal 

2 

1 





Ningublaga 

2 






Ninshubura 

2 






Nissaba 

2 






Ashgi 

1 






Damu 

1 






Ishtaran 

1 

1 





Ninlil 

1 


1 




Ninkimar 

1 






Ninsun 

1 






Nusku 

1 


1 




Panigara 

1 

1 






33 ‘Chief butler’ (sukkal-mah) after +. 

34 For the translation ‘caretaker’ see Fieimpel 2009:138-139. 

35 KAV 64, lines 12-18 of the last two columns of the reverse, lists five names of‘secondary balang’ 
(balag us2, translated as BALAG re-du-u2) of Utu. 
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Master-god 

Balang- 
gods # 

Butler 

sukkal 

Caretaker 

udug 

Attendant 

gub-ba 

Door-keeper 

i3-du8 

Temple 

Sadarnuna 

1 






Tishpak 

1 

1 





Zarpanitum 

1 
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25 

23 

19 



2d Gender of Balang-gods 

The names of balang-gods show that they were thought to be male or female. 
Balang-gods serving female master-gods have female names and balang-gods 
serving male master-gods have male names. Three exceptions are one female 
balang-god each of the male master-gods Enki, Utu, and Nanna. 

A fourth possible exception is Ninigizibara, the balang servant-god of 
Inana. Gabbay (PHG:112) points out that BM 38593, a Late version of the balang 
composition Uru’amma’irabi, translates the name Nin-igi-zi-bar-ra into 
Akkadian as ‘whom (masculine suffix) the Lady (= Inana) regarded well’—and 
further that this balang-god is called Inana’s husband ( 23f , but see Section 4a5, 
‘my husband’). The maleness of Ninigizibara does fit the short form Igizibara, 
which was used for the harp-god in records from Ur III Umma and is attested 
as a masculine PN in the ED and Ur III periods. 36 Gudea calls himself Igizibara 
of Nanshe in Statue B II10-1 (RIME 3/1 1.1.7.StB). Yet maleness is contradicted 
by 23h and 23i where the element nin of the full name Ninigizibara is given in 
Emesal Sumerian as gasan ‘lady’. 

Gender-revealing names are presented in the following tables: 


36 CUSAS 23 5 (probably Umma ED Illb), DP 624 I 5-6 (Girsu ED Illb) and HLC 32 111 (Girsu Ur III). 
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Masculine Names 

Master-god. and Gender 

Documentation 

Fierce-faced King 

Ningirsu (m) 

18 

Ishbi-Erra Trustee of Enlil 

Enlil (m) 

40 

Bull Calf of Sin 

Nanna(m) 

53 III 51 

Grand Dragon Nanna 

Nanna(m) 

53 III 52 

Judge of Heaven and Earth 

Utu (m) 

53 III 154 

JustJudge 

Utu (m) 

53 III 156 

Youth of His Mighty Rising 

Shamash (m) 

53 KAV 64 IV 14 

Good Man 

Ningirsu (m) 

53 V 105 

The One from Before 

Ishtaran (m) 

53 V 291 

Feminine Names 

Master-god and Gender 

Documentation 

Lady Conversing Grandly with An 

Baba (f) 

19 

Lady Occupying the Palace 

Gula (f) 

24 

Lady Aruru 

Dingirmah (f) 

53 11 97 

Lady Prayer of An 

Zarpanitum (f) 

53 II 259 

Lestival Lady 

Enki (f) 

53 II 310-311 

Eagle Queen 

Nin-KI.MAR (f) 

53 III 85 

Cow of His Risen Heart 

Shamash (m) 

53 IV 13 

Lady Heaven’s Bolt 

Inana (f) 

53 IV 74 

Cow Wealth Praise 

Ninsun (f) 

53 V 18 

Great Lady 

Gula (f) 

53 V 186 

Lady of Plenty 

Gula (f) 

53 V 187 

Lady (ga-sa-an) Aru 

Damgalnuna (m) 

53 V 315 


The advising function of balang-gods agrees with their gender distribution and 
the main characters of oratorios. A woman rather than a man is typically the 
better confidant to console, soothe, and commiserate a goddess, and a male 
adviser can better deal with the rage of a god. 

3 Human Functionaries Exercising 
the Duties of Balang-gods 

Gudea’s list of non-divine and divine temple-servants includes a description 
of their duties vis-a-vis their master. The Balang-harp servants advised, paci¬ 
fied, and entertained their masters. Who were the human temple-servants that 
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performed the duties of the Balang-harp temple-servants and Balang-harp 
servant-gods? 

3a The Singer 

The pictograph of a canine head in archaic texts identifies the singer (l). This 
is shown by the archaic ancestor of Lu2, the oldest version of a list of signs for 
words that designate persons and professions. The list includes this pictograph 
in register 105 (2). From later lexical texts we know that the cuneiform sign 
that developed from the canine head pictograph wrote thirteen words, among 
them ‘fox, jackal’ (ka5-a); animal and common PN; ‘false’ (lul); ‘singer’ (nar); 
and one name of a god, Dunga—the god of singers. 37 This combination of mean¬ 
ings reflects the melodious howling of the jackal and the capacity of the fox to 
deceive. 38 

Singers serving in a divine household are attested in Ur III administra¬ 
tive documents. 39 The balang temple-servant Great Dragon of the Homeland 
was a singer (17c). He played the lute, an exemplar built by Gudea to entertain 
Ningirsu. He also managed musical performances in the courtyard and in the 
bedroom suite. In the latter, he played, or oversaw play with, two more instru¬ 
ments, the ‘hoe-setter(?)’ (al-gar), and the ‘Marian’ (miritum), possibly the 
‘Mari harp’ listed in an ED lexical text (4b). Great Dragon’s duty was further to 
make sure that joyous music was played in the courtyard (17c). At the musical 
performance for the inauguration of the renovated temple, he led the drums 
into the courtyard (l7d). He also took care of the tigi instruments (17c). In addi¬ 
tion to being a singer and lute-player, he acted as a kind of musical director. 40 
The lack of divine determinative indicates that Great Dragon of the Homeland 
was a human singer. He might have had his own normal PN, but in relationship 
to the master-god his professional name was ‘Great Dragon of the Homeland’. 


37 MSL 14:468-469 (lines 118-137) and Civil 2010:12-13 (lines 241-253). 

38 Gabbay 2010 and Collon in RlA 14:142 (*Trommel und Pauke) translate ‘jackal’. AHw, CAD, and 
CDA only ‘fox’. The jackal, who likes to live close to human settlement and would have been a 
more common presence—not the fox (who prefers uninhabited areas)—engages in melodious 
howling. The Arabic cognate also designates both canids (Lane 1980:338, “ta’lab: the fox, cam's 
vulpes of Linn., but in the dialect of Egypt the jackal, canis aureus’’). 

39 The best source is the administrative record from the province of Lagash published by Gelb 1975, 
which lists the singers and lamenters of the divine households of the province. Even the house¬ 
holds of the servant-gods in Ningirsu’s temple, Igalima and Shulshagana, had a singer. 

40 See Franklin, p28. In the temple of Nanshe in Nina, a city in the territory of Lagash, the chief 
singer played a horn (20c). 
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3b Lamenters 

In an archaic record of persons, the jackal-head pictograph, serving as sign of 
the word nar ‘singer’, is followed by the pictograph of a roundharp (l). The same 
sequence is found in the archaic version of the list of persons Lu2 ( 2 ). In the ED 
Ilia version of that list, the pictograph of the roundharp is no longer found, nor 
is the sign of the Balang-harp. The place after the singer is taken by two picto- 
graphs, US and DUR2. The first designates maleness in its various aspects. The 
rather abstract pictograph appears to depict an ejaculating penis. The second 
pictograph writes the words for buttock, sitting, farting, excrement, and wet. 

The combined signs write the Sumerian word gala, ‘lamenter’. Steinkeller 
1992:37 proposed that the combination of meanings that characterize the 
lamenter are penis and buttock, so that the proper rendering of the sign would 
be GIS3.DUR2 rather than the conventional US.KU. It is difficult to think of 
another meaningful combination of the two signs. The gala would accordingly 
have been someone who practiced anal intercourse. 41 

It was the lamenter whom the god of wisdom, Enki, created to extricate the 
goddess Inana after she was killed in an attempt to add the netherworld to her 
dominion. The lamenter entered the netherworld and succeeded to gain the 
trust of its queen Ereskigal by commiserating with her suffering body and mind. 
In turn, she allowed him the choice of a gift, for which he selected the revival 
and return of Inana. Sexual activity could resume. 42 

In his visit to the netherworld, the lamenter proved he could manipulate 
its queen. This would have enabled him to alleviate the destiny of the dead in 
the netherworld. “When a body was interred, the lamenter set up the balang, 
elicited tears” (22a). He would have elicited the tears of those present, commis¬ 
erated with their sense of loss, and exercised his influence on the queen of the 
netherworld for a good treatment of the deceased in her realm. 

Did the lamenter play the Balang-harp that he had set up? Document 22b 
shows that the lamenter and a harpist collaborated at a mourning rite. That 
was also the case of oratorios where the harp was played by the harpist, not the 


41 The Mesopotamian attitude to male homosexuality was “positive appreciation” (Wiggermann, 
RlA 12:418, *Sexualitat A). Apart from homosexuality, anal intercourse with a woman was prac¬ 
ticed in order to prevent pregnancy (CAD s.v. naku 3, cited by Wiggermann). For recent discus¬ 
sions of the sexuality and anatomy of the ‘third gender’ of the lamenter, see Gabbay 2008; 
Shehata 2009:82-83; Gabbay PHG:67-68. 

42 Michalowski 2006, limiting himself to Ur III administrative documents, finds the very same 
dichotomy in the nature of the lamenter, which he expresses as “love” and “death,” “marriage 
option” and “military option.” The connection with death was the temporal induction of a 
soldier to serve as lamenter in battle deaths, the connection with marriage might have been the 
lamenter’s instruction of the couple about matters of sexuality. 
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lamenter. The only statement that the lamenter played the Balang-harp is the 
Late period document 51 whose Sumerian text and Akkadian translation are not 
trustworthy. The lamenter was connected with the Balang-harp in oratorios and 
burial rites as master of ceremony. 

The suru was a particular type or designation of lamenter. 43 He is attested 
already in document 13 from ED Illb Girsu where the expenditure of beer for 
the suru and Balang-harps, set up in different places, is recorded. In this case, 
the suru could not have impersonated the Balang-harp. Perhaps the beer was 
destined for the harpist who was not the suru. 

3c Harpists 

In ED pictorial representations, men played the portable roundharp (MgB 2/2 
no. 32, 34, 35) and women the large roundharp with foot (MgB 2/2. no. 29 and 
Marcetteau 2010:69-70). An OAkk. seal (MgB 2/2 no. 44) shows a woman playing 
a portable roundharp with recurved neck before a god. The female harpists are 
accompanied by two female musicians with claves, and so is a donkey playing 
a portable roundharp (MgB 2/2 no. 30). The horizontally held angle-harp that 
arrived in the OB period was played by women and men. 

In OAkk. texts, all harpists (balag-di) appearing in administrative docu¬ 
ments were women. 44 On the other hand, a harpist with masculine name Dada 
is attested in an ED Ilia text (6) and two Akkadian translations of the Sumerian 
term balag-di are masculine active participles (see p594). 

3d Female Harpists (balag-di) 

Krecher 1966:162n467 observed that the lamenting goddess in an oratorio 
addresses a harpist, for example “I am displaced from the house, my tears (flow) 
without end. Oh harpist, I am displaced from the house, my tears (flow) without 
end” (CLAM 520 A+2-3), or “the cattlepen destroying day, the sheepfold shred¬ 
ding day! Oh harpist, the day when the intent of its heart is not found” (VS 2 12 
I 7-8). The harpist must be a woman in this scenario. In the performance of the 
oratorio, she played the harp and sang. An OB pictorial representation shows a 
singing female harpist. 45 Her words would have been mostly the words of the 
goddess, repeated in commiseration and not repeated in script. In two cases, 
actual answers of the harpist are included in the lyrics of an oratorio: 


43 The sign sur9, the word by itself, and as part of the name of the instrument algarsura is treated 
inVeldhuis 1997-1998. 

44 RIME 2.1.4.54; Molina 1991:142-145 = P101667; MAD 1 (Gelb 1952) 232; 303; 336; OIP 104 (Gelb et 
al. 1989-1991), 43. + MAD 1 54 and 55 rev. IV 7; OIP 104, 44 rev. II’ 4’-6’. 

45 Schmidt-Colinet in RlA 12:505 (*Sanger, Sangerin B) with a precise drawing by C. Wolff 
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(1) Sherida, the wife of the sun-god, addresses her harpist (Wilcke 1973): 

The northwind in my face, the cold days have arrived here. Oh harpist, 
the northwind in my face, the cold days have arrived here. 

The harpist answers: 

Lady of this city, my lady Sherida, amber, gentle woman! Oh my lady, 
lady of Whitehouse ... the mountains will block the wind for you. 46 

( 2 ) In another oratorio (Romer 1983), the city-goddess of Isin laments that 
an enemy defiled her and her temple on the instigation of An and Enlil. She left 
her city while her city called for her to stay, giving up responsibility for her 
temple and city to the enemy. The harpist answers: 

How was it destroyed? How was it entirely destroyed? How could you 
yourself defile it? How could you destroy it, how could you entirely 
destroy it? Oh Lady, how could you entirely destroy your abode, how 
defile it? 47 


The harpist in the first case consoles with a rational argument; in the second she 
tells the lamenting goddess to blame herself. Both actions fit an adviser. 

Two additional statements round off the advising role of female harpists. 
Shehata 2009:94-97, treating the role of harpists, quotes lines 65-66 of the 
composition A Man and His God (ETCSL 5.2.4) where a harpist is asked to act on 
behalf of the lamenting man: “Is not my sister a harpist of sweet sounds? Let her 
speak to you [the personal god] in tears of my deeds that have brought about 
my ruin.” 48 

Lines 68-69 of the Nippur Lament describe the reaction of harpists to the 
lament of a personified temple: “Like a cow separated from its calf, the house 
emitted bitter cries about itself, was tear-stricken. The harpists, those of sweet 
sounds, answer its words in tears like nursemaids singing a lullaby.” 49 

According to the first statement, the harpist can soften the heart of the 
personal god enraged about the deeds of his human client. In the second, she 
is compared to a nursemaid who can put a baby to sleep. Clearly the female 

46 im kur-ra igi-ga2 u4 sel8-bi ma-te balag-di im kur-ra igi-ga2 u4 sel8-bi ma-te nin uru2-ba 
ga-sa-an-mu su2-ra2-ag2 munus sa6-ga a ga-sa-an-mu nin gu-la ga-sa-an e2-bar6-bar6-ra ... 
im hur-sag-e mu-un-si-gar-re. 

47 a-gim i3-gul a-gim i3-gul-gul ni2-zu a-gim mu-un-pe-el, nin ama5-zu a-gim i3-gul-la ni2-zu 
<a-gim mu-un-pe-el>. 

48 nin-mu balag-di lu2 ad dulO na-nam nig2-ak su-hul dull-ga-mu er2-ra ha-ra-ni-ib-be2. 

49 e2-e ab2 amar-bi ku5-ra2-gim ni2-bi-se3 ur5 gig-ga im-sa4 SIG7.SIG7 i3-ga2-ga2 balag-di lu2 
ad du!0-ga-ke4-ne ummeda u5-a di-gim mu-bi er2-ra mi-ni-ib-bal-bal-e-ne. 
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harpist is seen as adviser of her divine mistress. She impersonates the Balang- 
harp servant-goddess in the role as adviser. 

Franklin alerts me to the recent treatment by Arnaud 2010:164-174 of a long 
known, mostly Sumerian cuneiform inscription from Byblos with Ur III sign- 
forms. This curious document concerns the restoration of the cult in the temple 
of Ishtar of Byblos. Its lines are arranged vertically, as in monumental inscrip¬ 
tions of the Ur III period; but the signs are horizontally oriented, as in later 
periods. The section that Arnaud recognizes as a description of the temple’s 
former state mentions a female singer and female harp player (munus nar 
munus balag-di3), presumably belonging to the original temple staff. 

3c2 Male Harpists 

As mentioned already, the only male balang-player appearing in an administra¬ 
tive record known to me is in document 6. 

Not all male balang temple-servants had something to do with the Balang- 
harp. Great Dragon of the Homeland was a singer, lutist, and director of musical 
entertainment for his divine master. That may also be the case of some of the 
male balang-gods for whom we have no information beyond the name. The late 
version of the list of persons Lu2 includes the equation lu2 balag-di = ZA-ri-ru 
(MSL 12, 134:175). The Akkadian word is a masculine active participle of three 
Akkadian verbal stems with none of the known meanings fitting a harpist. 50 

The Eblaite translation of balag-di, na-ti3-lu-um, is also a masculine active 
participle. In the comment to document 4d, I translate the Eblaite word as 
Akkadian ‘observer’ and link it with the Sumerian ‘observer’ (igi-du8) who acts 
together with the Balang-harp to soften the impact of, and divert, an oncoming 
storm (29). His interactions with the storm-god are called ‘confrontations’ (gaba 
ri). According to the Sumerian equivalence ‘harpist’ for the ‘observer’, it was he 
who played the harp. He would have impersonated the harp-god as adviser. The 
use of the word ‘confrontation’ shows that his adviser role involved strength. 

4 Ontology 


4a Sumerian Ontology 

Perhaps the most revealing passage for the many things a balang is said to be 
comes in the form of a string of designations with which Inana laments the loss 
of her Balang-harp Ninigizibara in the oratorio Uru’amma’irabi ( 23f) . It entails 
the illogical element of Inana lamenting the loss of her Balang-harp while that 


sararu ‘to be false’, sararu ‘to flash, drip, twinkle’; zararu does not seem to exist. 
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very harp accompanies and responds to her lament. Otherwise, the designations 
provide a veritable ontology that sets apart and unifies Balang-harp, advising 
servant-god, and lamenter. The literary form frames the string of designations 
between the balang instrument and the Balang-harp servant-god, so we can 
expect that the whole string of designations was meant to itemize the aspects of 
one and the same thing or concept (“entity” in Selz’s terminology). 

1. ‘The junior’, or ‘impetuous Balang-harp’. 

The meanings of Sumerian ban3-da include ‘young’ and ‘younger’ as 
age designations, and ‘junior’ as rank designation. The latter could contrast 
with Inana’s more important Balang-harp god Ninigizibara. That would be 
Ninme’urur who is Inana’s other adviser and Balang-harp mentioned next to 
Ninigizibara in the same text (23). Another meaning of ban3-da is ‘impetuous’, 
von Soden’s “ungestiim” in AHw s.v. ekdu. An incantation describes a breed bull 
mounting a cow as ekdu (BAM [Kocher 1963-1980] 3 248 III 19). If that meaning 
applies, it could hardly refer to the female Ninme’urur. 

2. ‘My bellowing aurochs’. 

According to the Late ritual for covering a kettledrum—the instrument that 
eventually took over the role of the Balang-harp—the spotless black hide of a 
bull never touched by goad or stick became the drum head and its vibrations on 
the drum the transformed heartbeat of the killed bull turned kettledrum-god. 51 1 
assume that this Late ritual already existed earlier in some form and was applied 
to the leather covering of musical instruments with bull hide resonators used in 
cult. The use of bull hides for Balang-harps is attested in administrative records 
(36, 41, 42b ) and the Balang-harp is called a bull (comment to 4g, 21, 49b). Its 
sound was the transformed bull’s vocalizations. 

From bull to god was a small gap to jump in Mesopotamian culture: anthro¬ 
pomorphic gods carried horns on their headgear, betraying an original bovine 
nature. According to the ritual, it happened by way of the death of the bull. It 
was important that it was not a working animal, not touched by goad or stick 
in the ritual, even less touched by civilization in the OB version of the oratorio 
Uru’amma’irabi an undomesticated aurochs bull. 

3. ‘The shining Balang-harp’. 

‘Shining’ is the standard characterization of the sheen of silver and refers 
here to silver plating the neck of the Balang-harp (see note to 42a ). 


51 Gabbay (PHG:124-128). 
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4. ‘My lapis lazuli’. 

Gold and silver for decorating Balang-harps is attested (23g, 34c , 42c ); lapis 
lazuli is not. This stone was part of the inlays framing the sound box of ED lyres. 
The statement ‘my lapis lazuli’ must serve for the time being as sole indication 
that also the Balang-harp was decorated with lapis lazuli. 

5. ‘My husband’. 

There does not appear to be a reasonable linguistic way around under¬ 
standing ‘my husband’ as describing the relationship of the Balang-harp 
god with his mistress Inana. This seems to confirm Gabbay’s proposal that 
Ninigizibara was male, yet the Emesal form gasan for standard Sumerian nin 
indicates a female (see Section 2d). The context of the lament of Inana is the 
start of the dry season when her other husband, Dumuzi, departs on his way to 
eventual death. According to the plot of the oratorio, he was abducted by the 
same enemy that took her harp. Not many lines after calling Ninigizibara her 
husband, Inana laments his loss, without calling him her husband, and then the 
loss of her husband Dumuzi, including in her words the longing for making love 
with him. The literary form of the lines makes it clear that the status of husband 
and the wish of making love with him is restricted to Dumuzi (see the comment 
to 23f). This leaves me doubting the textual tradition. One of the sources writes 
instead of the expected mu-ud-na-zu (‘your husband’) mu-ud-nu-bi, which is 
enigmatic and as lectio dijficilior the more likely to be authentic. 

6. ‘My adviser’. 

This expresses the service of the balang servant-god for Inana. 52 

7. ‘My great suru’. 

The word suru designates a priest who is classified as lamenter (gala). 53 A 
suru priest and a Balang-harp set up in the city center received beer according 
to an ED Illb document (13). Balang-gods of the weather-god Adad are named 
‘Great Suru’ and ‘Day of the Suru’ in An:Anum (53 III 260 and 261). By virtue of 
being a balang servant-god of the male weather-god, the suru should be male, 
which again favors Gabbay’s argument for the maleness of Ninigizibara. 

8. ‘My adviser Ninigizibara’. 

The last designation identifies the harp servant-god whose name is 
preceded by the divine determinative. 


52 See Section 2c and Franklin p30-33. 

53 See Section 3b. 
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Different aspects that are separated here were explicitly merged elsewhere. 
The Balang-harp and the corresponding balang servant-god were merged by 
making a function of the harp-god that of the instrument: ‘his advising instru¬ 
ment’ (nig2 ad-gi4-gi4-ni, 17a ). The balang servant-god is ‘fashioned’ ( 23al ). 
The (neck) of the harp-god is treated with fish-oil ( 23a2 ). The grapple-hook and 
eye of the harp-god is plated with silver ( 23a3 ). The harp-god Ninigizibara is ‘set 
up’ in 47a . 

On the other hand, the instrument and the suru lamenter are recorded to 
have received drink separately (13). 

4b Rationalization 

To call this section ‘Rational ontology’ would be presumptuous for me. I will 
simply describe what I believe is the reality behind the identifications of instru¬ 
ment, instrument god, and human temple-servant. Two epistemological prob¬ 
lems are the identification of instrument and person, and the deification of the 
person. 

4b1 Identifications 

The instrument was personalized as result of being named. 54 When Gudea 
planned the renovation of the temple of Ningirsu, he was advised to keep the 
god happy in temporary quarters with the gift of a chariot and “his beloved 
balang, Great Dragon of the Homeland” (17a). The name already existed, the 
instrument did not, so the name was traditional. Beginning in the OB period, 
kings, not tradition, named the instrument (40). Judging by the lack of the 
divine determinative, Gudea’s Great Dragon of the Homeland was no deity. 55 He 
should have been the incumbent temple singer, who assumed the name of the 
instrument when exercising his functions. With the name of the instrument he 
would have received the history of his particular office, including the care for 
the musical entertainment of the divine master of the temple, traditional dress, 
and perhaps a dragon mask. 56 

The mutual dependency of musical instrument and player would have been 
the link of identity. Great Dragon of the Homeland was, so to speak, the ‘first 


54 Cf. Franklin, p25. 

55 See p590. 

56 Many singers are attested in Girsu in Ur III records. There is one Lu-Nanshe, chief singer (nar- 
gal), who appears as father of a witness in two court cases (Falkenstein 1956 no. 113 and 16l). 
The first case is about prebends in the temple of Ningirsu, so the witnesses were likely clerics, 
as Falkenstein states. The case was decided in the fortieth year of Shulgi, which means that the 
chief singer could have been appointed by Gudea. So it is possible that Lu-Nanshe impersonated 
the Great Dragon of the Homeland. 
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lute’ in musical performances. Without its player, the lute could not ‘advise’ 
Ningirsu, and without his instrument, Great Dragon of the Homeland could not 
do so either. 

Fierce-faced King presents us with a different situation. His particular 
duties identify his profession as lamenter. But instead of giving him that title, 
he is called Ningirsu’s “balang,” which may either be the instrument, or the 
designation of the lamenter as attested in archaic texts and the ED Ilia version 
of the list of person Lu2 A (l, 2, 4a). Lamenters do not appear to have played 
the Balang-harp themselves (see Section 3b), so their identification with the 
instrument rests on their mutual dependency at burial ceremonies and perfor¬ 
mance of oratorios. Lamenter and Balang-harp—albeit played by a harpist- 
each needed the other. 

4b2 Deification 

The word balang is at all periods written without the divine determinative. 
There are exceptions in Ur III administrative records (25, 26, 28). Still, the 
general lack of the determinative indicates that neither the instrument nor 
its named personification was deified in Old Akkadian (15) and the province of 
Lagash in the early Ur III period. 

The deification of the personification outside of Lagash in the Ur III period 
could have resulted from introducing the magic of turning a bull, whose hide 
covered the resonator of the instrument, into a god in the Ur III period (see 
Section 4a §2). Alternatively, it emerged more indirectly from the intellectual 
climate that was also responsible for the widening importance of the cult of the 
deified king in the Ur III kingdom. Another motive could have been the expecta¬ 
tion of increased prestige, and income, of the players and managers of balang 
instruments—the temple singers, lamenters, and harpists. 

Catalogue 

Lor periods up to and including Ur III, full documentation of meaningful refer¬ 
ences was the goal. A selection of OB (after 2000) and Late (post-OB) documents 
follows. The order is basically chronological, but I list under a single number 
documents about one and the same balang-god, and lexical entries from various 
periods. All dates of documents are BCE. 57 


57 POOOOOO is the text number in cdli.ucla.edu. 
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Archaic Uruk IV (before 3000) 

1 W 9656,aa = P001443. Englund and Boehmer 1994:94 (transliteration), pi. 89 
(copy), and MgB 2/2 no. 27 (photo). List of persons belonging to the household 
of a lord (en). 

5 male princes, 2 male ?, 1 mountain ? ?, 5 ?, two registers broken, 3 
singers, 4 balang, (total) 120 [+n ]. The lord [ ]. 58 

The sign ZATU 672 is attested only on Uruk IV tablets, the very similar 
sign NAR on Uruk III tablets and later. Both signs depict the head and neck of 
a canid with long, erected ears. The lower end of neck is treated differently. 
ZATU 672 in W 9311,f is followed by -a, which is likely Ka5-a ‘Fox’ or ‘Jackal’, a 
common Sumerian PN. If the sign NAR = nar = ‘singer’ and ZATU 672 = ka5 in 
ka5-a ‘jackal’, and if the singer and the jackal are two words written with one 
sign, then ZATU 672 and NAR are variants of one and the same sign. 

Archaic Uruk III (ca. 3000) 

2 Archaic Lu2 105-106 (Englund and Nissen 1993:16-17). 

Great singer (nar-gal), great balang (balag-gal). 

ED I/II (ca. 2700), Text From Ur 

3 UET 2 3:1-2 = P005577. 

List of recipients of kids. The first two recipients received two kids. The 
name of the second includes the word balang. 59 

ED Ilia (ca. 2600) 

4 Lexical texts. 

4a ED Lu2 A 77-78 (MSL 12:ll). 

Great singer (nar-gal), great balang (balag-gal). 

4b ED Practical Vocabulary from Ebla and Abu Salabikh 205-211 (Civil 2008:39; 
Michalowski 2010b:119). 

“Balang-type emarah, balang, Tilmun balang, Mari balang, flute, ? reed, 
BUR2-type balang.” 60 

58 [2? +] 3N1 NUNa USa, 2N1 ERIN USa, INI EZENc ZATU 632b KURa, 5N1 DARA3b, 3N1 
ZATU 672, 4N1 BALAG, 2N34 [ ] ENa [ ]. (ZATU: Green and Nissen 1987). 

59 2 mas2 ama-UR5a?:ERIMb2:DU:UD, 2 (mas2) balag-SI:DI (= balag si-sa2 or balag-di SI?). 

60 emarah balag, balag, balag dilmun, balag Ma-ri2 ki , gi-di, gi-tag, BUR2-balag. 
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4c ED Practical Vocabulary MS 2340+ XXII 15’-20’ (Civil 2010:210). 

BALAG, modified BALAG, Harhar, BALAG, lyre ( ki2-na-rul2 ). 61 

4d Vocabulario di Ebla 571-572, MEE 4 (Pettinato 1982):264. 

“(Sumerian) Harpist (= Akkadian) seer, BALAG = lyre.” 62 
The conventional transliteration of the word for lyre is gi-na-rul2-um. The 
sign GI was used to write /ki/ elsewhere in Ebla texts, and the Hebrew word, 
kinnor begins with //</. The word na-ti3-lu-um has been understood to mean ‘to 
raise one’s voice’. 63 In Akkadian, it means ‘to raise one’s eyes, observe’, and at 
Mari is also as substantive, ‘observer’. An observer (igi-du8) working with the 
balang instrument, used to control weather-storms, is attested in Ur III texts 
(29, cf. Section 3c2). 

4e OB version of the ED bird list 101 and 110 (YBC 4613:26 and 35), Veldhuis 
2004:220-222 and 345. 

bi2-za-gu3-balag-kar-gir5-za-na muSen and u5-bi2-za-gu3-balag-di-kar- 
gir5-za-na mu§en 

This bird name is written in many different ways. The literal meaning is unclear. 
One element is ‘balang voice’ (gu3-balag). The unusual length of the name 
suggests a remarkable bird. Perhaps it is the Eurasian bittern ( botaurus stellaris ) 
of the heron family. The large bird is often called a bull or cow because part 
of the mating call sounds like the bellowing of cattle, for example Hungarian 
bolombika ‘bellowing bull’, Spanish avetoro ‘bullbird’, German Rohrbrixller ‘reed 
bellower’, Kuhreiher ‘cow heron’ and many more bovid designations. The 
Sumerian expression “its porch of the balang was a princely sounding bull (2l)” 
may refer to the fact that the cover of the soundbox was a bull hide rather than 
to the actual cattle-like sound. Yet the bovidity of the bittern may also refer to 
the mock attacks of the bird when it puffs up its considerable plumage, lowering 
its head, and opening its also considerable beak. 64 

4f OB MS 2645 IV 33, Civil 2010:191-192. 

‘Sound-of-balang’ (ad-balag-ga2musen) is a bird name. 

Civil suggests that this is one part of the decomposed name of document 4e. 

4g OB Proto-Ea 202-203 (MSL 14:40). 


61 balag, BALAGxGAN2-tenu, AL:HUB2, BALAG, har-har, ki2-na-rul2. 

62 balag-di na-ti3-lu-um, BALAG ki2-na-rul2-um. Cf. Franklin, p66-67. 

63 See Tonietti 2010:83. 

64 A vivid description is found in Brehm 1911-1920 1:163-164. 
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Pronunciations bu-lu-un and gu-ud/gu2-ud/gu-du of the sign BALAG. 
Selz 1997:195nl53 suggested an onomatopoetic ‘blang’ as pronunciation of 
what is conventionally transliterated as balag. Bu-lu-un may indeed have been 
pronounced ‘blong’ or similar. Michalowski 2010a:221-222 considers the word 
gu-ud/gu2-ud/gu-du = gudlO and suggests that the term GUD.BALAG could 
be understood as gud gudlO, “possibly an archaizing late creation that has no 
equivalent in earlier phases of the Sumerian language, and has as such nothing 
to do with the balag.” I believe the word “bull” was written with the balang sign 
when it designates a balang-god. 

4h OB Proto Lu2 641-644 and 651-662 (MSL 12:56-57). 

Singer, great singer, balang singer, string singer, [eleven further entries 
of special singers], snake charmer, great snake charmer, lamenter, chief 
lamenter, little lamenter, royal chief lamenter, royal lamenter, royal 
mobile lamenter, ? lamenter, mother of tears, balang, of balang, balang 
carrier. 65 

The position of the snake charmer belongs with the singers rather than the 
lamenters as shown by the Ur III text BM 014618 (Gelb 1975:57 and 60-61). 

5 ED Ilia SF 70 = P010663 (MSL 12:13). 

List of professions. 

Registers 1-11: “bishop, carpenter, leather worker, jeweler, smith, lapi¬ 
dary, mat weaver, balang-player (balag-di), ‘bull player’ (gu4-di), singer (nar), 
builder,” etc.; lamenter (gala) not included. 

6 WF (Deimel 1924) 107 = P011065. 

List of recipients of bread, among them Dada, ‘the balang-player man’ 
(Da-da lu2 balag-di). 

7 SF 47 III 6-8 = P010632 (MSL 12:14). 

List of professions: 

“Singer man, festival/song man, balang BUR2 man.” 66 


65 nar, nar-gal, nar balag, nar sa, ... mus-lah4, mus-lah4-gal, gala, gala-mah, gala-tur, gala-mah 
lugal, gala lugal, gala lugal-ra-us2-sa, gala ma-da-ab-us2, [am]a er2-ra, balag, b[al]ag-ga2, 
[ba]lag-il2. 

66 lu2-nar, Iu2-ezen/sir3, lu2 BUR2-balag. 
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Post ED Ilia, Provenience Unknown 

8 Volk 1988. 

PNl lamenter, PN2, PN3, PN4, PN5, barley consumers, balang. Distribution of 
shares. 67 

ED Illb (ca. 2500) 

From records of the state archive of the kingdom of Lagash. The references for 
balag from these records are summarized in Selz 1995:103-105. 

9 The wife of Lugalanda, ruler of the state of Lagash, traveled annually from her 
residence in Girsu to the city of Lagash and on to the city of Nina during month 
VIII (November) at the occasion of the Malt-Eating festival; she offered fat and 
dates in Lagash, and then in Nina for Nanshe, her pantheon, holy places, and 
the recipients listed below. Offerings on day one of the month of Malt-Eating of 
Nanshe: one liter of oil and dates each to gods and various sacred institutions, 
ending with “silver up(-drum), Targe balang’, copper datepalm, stele, statue of 
Ur-Nanshe, statues inside the house, the eight of them, (and) balangs, the seven 
of them.” 68 

10 Similar records from three consecutive years of expenditures of food, for 
annual journeys of the ruler’s wife from Girsu to Lagash and Nina. The occa¬ 
sion was called “it is (expenditures) of the balang carrier having been reposi¬ 
tioned” (balag-il2 e-ta-ru-a-kam). The translation ‘repositioned’ is assured by 
the corresponding passive form (ba-ta-ru-a-ne) that designates laborers who 
had been moved from one to another work place (Nik 1 90). Balang carriers are 
also attested in later lexical lists of professions. 69 The recipients in 10b include 
temples and gods in Lagash and a mortuary installation (ki-a-nag), presumably 
also in Lagash, on the first day. A chief lamenter (gala-mah) is listed as recip¬ 
ient of barley in the final section without indication of a particular day (Selz 
1995:103-104). 

10a DP 167 dated Urukagina 2 = P220817. 


67 Lugal-an-za3-se3 gala, Gala-x, Ur-e2-tur, Me-na-SE3, [U]r- d En-ld, [l]u2 se gu7, ([x])balag ha-la. 

68 ub5-ku3, [g]al:balag, gisimmar urudu, na-ru2-a, alan Ur- d Nanse, alan e2 sa3-ga 8-ba-kam, 
balag 7-ba-kam. TSA 1 IX 1-14 Lugalanda 2 = P221362; DP 53 IX 7-17 Lugalanda 3 = P220703; 
Nik 1 23 rev. II T-9’ Lugalanda 6 = P221730 (minor differences not indicated). Selz 1995:103 and 
189-198; Marchesi and Marchetti 2011:232-234. 

69 balag-il2 na-as2 ba-lam-gi (MAOG 13/2 [Meissner 1940]: 44-48, pi. 4 II 28’) andbalag-il2-il2 (OrNS 
70 [Taylor 2001], 210-211II 33’). 
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The steward Shul-utul-Men brought bread and beer to Nina and to Lagash 
“when Shasha, wife of Urukagina, king of Lagash, had repositioned the balang 
in Nina. (Year) 2.” 70 

10b VS 14 93 Urukagina 3 = P020108. 

List of cereals expended for the major gods of the territory of Lagash, holy 
places, and a chief lamenter (gala-mah). “(Responsible for the expenditure was) 
the administrator Puzur-Mama of Shasha, wife of Urukagina, king of Lagash, 
when the balang carrier was repositioned in Nina. (Year) 3.” 71 

10c VS 14 118 Urukagina 4 = P020134. 

“The scribe En-ig-gal brought it (fish), when the governor had repositioned 
the balang carrier. Year 4.” 72 

11 DP 55 undated = P220705 (Selz 1995:103). 

A group of seven balangs (see 9) belonged to the temple household of 
Nin-MAR.KI, city-goddess of Gu’aba. 73 Expenditures of flour, beer, and fish went 
to four major and two minor gods; eleven ‘places’ (ki), among them steles and 
statues; and in last position “the balangs, the seven of them” (balag 7-ba-kam) 
and two Enki sanctuaries in the countryside. 

12 Expenditures at the occasion of a journey of the wife of the governor of 
Lagash to an Abzu. The term abzu designates the cosmic realm of the ground- 
water ocean and a type of sanctuary of the water-god Enki. The particular Abzu 
mentioned in the following texts was one of five such sanctuaries in the terri¬ 
tory of Lagash. 74 It was located on the bank of a river and named Circle Side 
(Da-nigin2). The name may refer to a layout that allowed circumambulation of 
a waterhole believed to be bottomless. 

12a Nik 1148 Lugalanda 5 = P221917. 

Baranamtara (wife of Lugalanda, governor of Lagash), while staying at the 
Abzu of the river bank, offers two rams and a male lamb to Enki of Circle Side 
and a kid to the sanctuary Antasura on day one, two rams for Enki of Circle Side 
on day two, and “1 kid for the balang on day three” (l mas ® is balag u4 3-kam). 


70 Sa6-sa6 dam Uru-ka-gi-na lugal Lagas ki -ka-ke4 Sirara ki -na balag e-ta-ru-a. 

71 Puzur4-ma-ma agrig Sa6-sa6 dam Uru-ka-gi-na lugal Lagas ki -ka-ke4 Sirara ki -na balag-il2 e-ta- 
ru-a-kam 3. 

72 En-ig-gal dub-sar-re2 ensi2-ke4 balag-il2 e-ta-ru-a mu-de6 4. 

73 The reading of the name of the goddess is not assured. For it and the goddess generally see RlA 
9:463-468 (Sallaberger, *Nin-MAR.Kl). 

74 Selz 1995:121-124. 
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12b DP 66 Urukagina 4 = P220716. 

Expenditures for Shasha (wife of Urukagina, governor of Lagash) on the 
occasion of the festival of malt-eating of Ningirsu, 75 among them for the Abzu 
of Circle Side on day one (IV 3) and the Antasura as well as ‘a new balang’ (balag 
gibil) on day three (rev. II.1-3). 

13 VS 14 75 Lugalanda 6 = P020090 (Selz 1995:104). 

Record of beer expended to a type of lamentation-priest called Suru (sur9) 
and for Balang-harps. 76 “The Suru drank, the Balang set up in city center drank, 
the Balang set up in Fierce Water drank.” 77 

14 VS 27 55 Enentarzi 5 = P020371. 

Record of use of pine lumber: “One extra large piece of pine for the arch of 
the gate of the balang.” 78 

Old Akkadian Period (ca. 2350) 

15 CUSAS 13 156 Adab undated = P329186. 

List of deficits of fat incurred by priests of several gods, including a certain 
Namahani for the balang Nin-PA. 79 Nin-PA, perhaps Nin-gidri (‘Lady Scepter’ 80 ), 
is not attested as PN. Namahani is probably the lamenter (gala) of TCBI 1 
[Pomponio et al. 2006] 99 = P382351. 

16 Two of seven attestations of female harpists (balag-di). Male harpists are not 
attested in this period. 

16a RIME 2.1.4.54 

Inscription on door plaque from Girsu: 

“Son of Naram-Sin the Strong, Nabi-Ulmash governor of Tutu. Lipush- 
Ja’um, harpist of Sin, his daughter.” 81 

16b List of agricultural plots? Molina 1991:142-145 (photo P101667). 


75 Of presumably the tenth month: Selz 1995:236. 

76 For the lamenter Suru, see 23f. 

77 sur9-de3 e-nag, balag ru-a sa3-uru-ka-ke4 e-nag, balag ru-a a-hus-ke4 e-nag. 

78 1 gls u3-suh gal-gal sig7-igi lca2 balag-ka-se3. 

79 Ia2-i3 7 l/3 sila3 13 gIs balag Nin-PA Nam-ha-ni. 

80 As suggested by Cavigneaux and Krebernilc, RlA 9:480 (*NIN-PA). 

81 DUMU dNa-ra-am-dSu'en da-nim Na-bi2-ul3-mas ENSI2 Tu-tuki Li-pu-us-ia3-a-um BALAG.DI dSu’en 
DUMU.MUNUS-SU2. 
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“[PN, the female] harpist stayed at the house of female harpists.” 82 

Ur III Period (ca. 2112-2004) 

I Inscriptions of Gudea of Lagash and References From administrative 
Texts. 83 

Ia Balangs With Names: 

17 Great Dragon of the Homeland (Usumgal-kalam-ma). 

Usumgal and its Akk. equivalent basmu designates a monstrous venomous 
snake that is associated with Marduk and several other gods (Wiggermann 
1992:166-169). On the other hand, ‘Great Dragon’ is also an entry of a type of 
person or profession in line 99 of the archaic list Lu2 A (Englund and Nissen 
1993:17). It is a frequent element in Sumerian PNs throughout early Babylonia. 
A servant-god, the vizier of the Mungoose divinity Nin-kilim, is called ‘Great 
Dragon’ (An:Anum V 40). 

17a Gudea Cylinder A 6.24-25 (RIME 3/l:73). 

Gudea, governor of the territory of Lagash, was visited in a dream by 
Ningirsu, city-god of the capital Girsu. The governor went to consult with the 
goddess Nanshe, a dream interpreter and Ningirsu’s sister. She told him that her 
brother wanted him to rebuild his temple. Gudea should make Ningirsu a gift of 
a chariot and “his beloved balang, Great Dragon of the Homeland, the famous 
lute, the thing that advises him.” 84 The two presents would keep the god happy 
during his stay in temporary quarters. 85 

17b RTC (Thureau-Dangin 1903) 201:7’ = P216974. 

“Year when the balang Great Dragon of the Homeland was fashioned.” 86 

17c Gudea Cylinder B 10.9-15 (RIME 3/l:94). 

The inauguration of the renovated temple included a review of the twenty- 
three servant-gods of Ningirsu’s temple household. They passed in line before 
the seated image of the master-god Ningirsu. Great Dragon of the Homeland was 
the tenth in line. He is described as Ningirsu’s ‘beloved singer’ (nar), his duties 
the management of the musical instruments tigi, bringing joy to the courtyard, 

82 [ PN MUNUS BjALAG.DI in E2 MUNUS BALAG.DI ta2-ku8-un. 

83 For the date of Gudea in the Ur III period, specifically the reign of the second Ur III king Shulgi, 
see Wilcke 2011. 

84 BALAG ki-aga2-ni Usumgal-kalam-ma gis gu3-di mu tuku nig2 ad-gi4-gi4-ni. 

85 See also Franklin, p27. 

86 mu balag Usumgal-kalam-ma ba-dim2-ma. 
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and spreading a good atmosphere throughout the temple with the help of the 
musical instruments algar and miritum that entertained Ningirsu in his bed 
chamber Good House (e2-dul0-ga). Balang music in the bed chamber of the 
moon-god Nanna of Ur is attested in line 441 of the OB text Lamentation over 
the Destruction of Sumer and Ur. 87 

With the tigi, the good instruments in good order, 88 with the courtyard 
of House Fifty filled with joy, with making pleasant House Fifty for the 
hero of ear, 89 for Ningirsu with algar and miritum, the instruments of 
Good House, with these, his divine powers, passes his beloved singer 
Great Dragon of the Homeland before lord Ningirsu. 90 


17d Gudea Cylinder B 15.19-16.2 (RIME 3/l:97). 

Gudea makes his first visit of the renovated temple of Ningirsu: 

“With joy having filled the courtyard of House Fifty, with the balang of 
the art of the singer, his beloved balang Great Dragon of the Homeland, 
having walked at the head of (the drums) sim (and) ala, does Gudea, the 
governor who built House Fifty, enter before lord Ningirsu.” 91 


17e Gudea Cylinder B 18.22-19.1 (RIME 3/l:98). 

The first offering in the renovated temple was an occasion for musical 
performance: “(Gudea) placed Great Dragon of the Homeland among(?) the tigi, 
let the ala [a large drum], a storm, roar for Ningirsu.” 92 


87 Michalowski 1989:64. 

88 Jacobsen 1987:434 translates the verb si sa2 ad hoc as ‘correctly tune’, Klein 1981:194, line 54, as 
‘sweetly play,’ Krispijn 1990:3 as ‘korrekt spielen’. 

89 The repetition of the dative suffix is unusual, and so is gestug as genitive of a personal designa¬ 
tion. Jacobsen 1987 translates “for the warrior with ear (for music),” Edzard (RIME 3/l) “to the 
listening.” 

90 ti-gi4 nig2-dul0-ge si sa2-a-da kisal e2-ninnu hul2-a sig9-a-da al-gar mi-ri2-tum nig2 
e2-dul0-ga ur-sag gestug(PI.TUG2)-a-ra d Nin-gir2-su-ra e2-ninnu dulO-bi ga2-ga2-da nar 
lci-ag2-a-ni Usumgal-lcalam-ma en d Nin-gir2-su-ra me-ni-da mu-na-da-dib2-be2. 

91 kisal e2!-ninnu-[k]e4 hul2-a sig9-a-da si-im«-da» a2-la2 balag nam-nar su-du7-a balag 
lci-aga2-ni Usum-gal-kalam-ma sag-ba gin-na-da ensi2 e2-ninnu mu-du3-a Gu3-de2-a en 
d Nin-gir2-su-ra mu-na-da-an-ku4-ku4. For attempts to make sense of «da» see PHG:143n578. 
si-im a2-la2 is found in Gudea Cylinders A 18:18 and Shulgi D 366. The reading si-im-da balag in 
Shulgi E 101 is in error. The source Ni 4519II’ 8 has clearly si-im balag, the source TCL 15 14 III 17 
si-im ba[lag], where the first part of the sign balag is copied as if it were -da. 

92 usumgal-lcalam-ma ti-gi4-a mu-gub a2-la2 u4-dam segl2 mu-na-ab-gi4. The phrase ti-gi4-a 
mu-DU has been translated differently—Falkenstein and von Soden 1953:180: “Den Drachen 
des Landes Sumer, die Pauke, brachte er (mu-tum2);” Jacobsen 1987:441: “Ushumgalkalamma 
took its stand among the tigi-harps;” RIME 3/l:98 (Edzard): “The (harp) Dragon-of-the-Land he 
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17 f Amherst (Pinches 1908) 17 = P100855. 

This administrative record from Girsu, dating from the 25th regnal year of 
Shulgi, lists expenditures of beer, bread, and soup for households of servant- 
gods in the “new house of Ningirsu,” among them “the balang Great Dragon of 
the Homeland.” 

18 Fierce-faced king 93 (Lugal-igi-hus) 

Passing before Ningirsu in line behind Great Dragon of the Homeland ( 17c ) 
was Fierce-faced King, the second balang in Ningirsu’s household. His duty was 
pacification of Ningirsu, specifically at his return from victory over the inimical 
mountain land, which he achieved on behalf of the king of gods Enlil. According 
to the literary text “The Return of Ninurta to Nippur,” the god’s demeanor and 
the frightful appearance of his trophies and weapons cause anxiety among the 
gods as he approaches Nippur (Cooper 1978:26-27). The name Achieving his 
Triumph’ ( d U3-ma-ni sa2-di) of a balang of Ninurta in An:Anum I 269 may refer 
to his triumph over the mountain land. Fierce-faced King is listed in An:Anum V 
97-98 together with Great Dragon of the Homeland as one of five attendants of 
House Fifty, the temple of Ningirsu. 

Gudea Cylinder B 10.16-11.2 (RIME 3/l:94): 

With having soothed the inside, with having soothed the outside, with 
having wept and ... 94 tears, with having spent sighs from a sighing 
heart, with having ... when his (Ningirsu’s) wave-like risen, Euphrates- 
like scouring, flood-like ... ing heart had liquefied the lands inimical to 


joined with the kettledrum!?) (mu-gub).” The parallel passage of 20c writes mu-ni-DU, where 
-ni- corresponds to the locative -a of tigi. This favors gub ‘to stand’ rather than tum2 ‘to bring’. 
Gabbay (PHG:110) translates “Usumgalkalama was placed as (literally on) the tigi,” basing his 
translation on the assumption that tigi is the balag of the singer (nar): “The tigi and the balag 
were the same type of instrument (at least originally), the difference between them being their 
cultic context: the balag was associated with the repertoire of the gala, and the tigi (written with 
the signs BALAG and NAR) with the repertoire of the nar. Thus, some of the instruments referred 
to as balag in texts are probably to be identified with what literary and lexical texts usually 
regard as tigi. For example, Great Dragon of the Homeland is not the balag instrument that is 
usually associated with the gala, but rather the balag instrument that is usually associated with 
the nar and is often referred to as tigi(2) (written NAR.BALAG or BALAG.NAR) [PHG:103].” I 
believe the translation ‘as’ for ‘literally on’ does not agree with the functions of the Sum. locative 
and that NAR.BALAG or BALAG.NAR need not be interpreted on the semantic level as ‘balag of 
the nar’. The tigi instrument has been understood as percussion or string instrument. Krispijn 
1990:3 argues for identification with a lyre. If the phrase tigi-a gub means ‘to place among the 
tigi’ it implies plurality of tigi instruments. 

93 Also translated as ‘Red-eyed King’, which would be a good description of a lamenter (the name 
was, however, quite common in Ur III sources and not limited to lamenters). 

94 Bauer 1967:229 proposes that sig stands for sig7 on the basis of the entry er2 sig7-me in the 
context of burial rites in an ED Illb text. 
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Enlil, with having ... his [heart] returned to its banks, with these, his 
sacred powers, passes his balang—it is Fierce-faced King—before lord 
Ningirsu. 95 


19 Lady Conversing Grandly with An (Nin-an-da-gal-di, see 25) 

Gudea Statue E IV 12-14 (RIME 3/l:44). 

Gudea renovated the temple of Ningirsu’s wife Baba, furnishing it with a 
seat from which to pronounce her judgments, a treasure chest, and a balang: 

He fashioned for her the balang Lady Conversing Grandly with An 95 and 
set it up for her in her mighty house. 97 


20 Cow of Plenty (Ab 2-he-nun and Ab-he-nun). 98 

The identity of Ab2-he-nun and Ab-he-nun is confirmed by the asso¬ 
ciation of the latter with lamenters in documents 20a and 20b . Cow of Plenty 
is probably a harp-god of Nin-KI.MAR. A fairly common PN in Girsu is Ur-( d ) 
Ab-he-nun with (Gomi 1981:183 no. 197 etc.) and without (Snell 1986:205 no. 66 
etc.) divine determinative. The genitive is occasionally expressed in writing, for 
example Ur-ab-he-nun-na in ITT 2 736, and a rare writing of the double geni¬ 
tive Ur- d Ab-he-nun-ka ‘Hound-of-Cow-of-Plenty’ in ITT 5 6795. The divinity 
d Ab-ir-nun of ED Illb Girsu texts may also designate a balang-god. It is associ¬ 
ated with the silver up-drum and so are a ‘person’ (lu2) of the silver up-drum 
and a ‘person’ of d Ab-ir-nun, presumably the players of these instruments. 
The references are treated by Selz 1995:133-134. The name could mean ‘Cow of 
Princely Aromatic’, which compares well with the balangs named Cedar Aroma 
(27, 30). Other ‘cow instruments’ are treated in PHG:109-112 where the opinion 
that these were instruments fashioned with cow hides as opposed to bull hides 


95 sa3 hug-ga2-da bar hug-ga2-da er2 igi pa3-da er2 sig-da sa3 a-nir-ta a-nir ba-da en-na sa3 
ab-gim zi-ga-ni i7 buranuna-gim luh-ha-ni a-ma-ru-gim sa-ga-ka-ni kur gu2-erim2-gal2 
d En-lil2-la2-ka a-gim u3-mi-gar-gar [x x (x)] gu2-be2 gi4-a-ni a x su3-da balag-ga2-ni Lugal- 
igi-hus-am3 en d Nin-gir2-su-ra me-ni-da mu-na-da-dib-be2. 

96 The term gal-di, literally ‘to speak great’, has positive and negative connotations (Attinger 
1993:511-512). The ED Illb Girsu names A-da-gal-di, Ses-da-gal-di, En-da-gal-di, and d Inana- 
m -da-gal-di, where the collocutors of the named person are father, brother, ruler, and a goddess, 
suggest an intimate relationship. The semantic relation with the Alck. translation of gal-di, 
tizqaru ‘exalted,’ is unclear. Foxvog 2011:76-77 translates “Excels with (thanks to) the father/ 
brother.” See also PHG:104. For the short name An-da-gal-di, see 25. 

97 balag Nin-an-da-gal-di mu-na-dim2 e2-mah-na mu-na-ni-gub. 

98 The reading of the sign hi as hi, transliterated elsewhere as dulO or sar2, is confirmed by the 
Akk. loan word i-he2-nun-na-ku from Sum. i3-he-nun, designation of the top quality cow fat. See 
RlA 8:196 (M. Stol, *Milch(produkte) A). 
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is rightly rejected (see 36). The name of a balang of Shamash is ‘Cow of his risen 
heart’ (Ab2-sa3-ila2-na) in An:Anum IV 13. 

20a SAT 1 256 no year, month III, Girsu = P131365. 

Record of expenditure of flour and drink for the deity Cow of Plenty 
( d Ab-he-nun), a courtyard where the instrument was presumably played, an 
unclear destination, and lamenters (gala-me). 

20b BPOA 1182 no date, Girsu = P206136. 

Record of expenditure of drink for the temple of Nin-KI.MAR, flour and 
drink for Cow of Plenty ( d Ab-he-nun), the ‘house Plant of Life’ (e2 u2 nam-ti), 
and another unclear destination. 

20c Nanshe Hymn 39-47 (Heimpel 1981). 

The OB text of the hymn describes in much detail the working of the 
temple household of Nanshe in Nina during the time of Gudea when it was 
surely composed." It includes a description of the New Year festival in Nina. 
The musical arrangement of the occasion is described in unusual detail. The 
governor of Lagash in person placed the Balang-harp Cow of Plenty “on, at, 
among, next to,” or any other location with respect to one or more tigi instru¬ 
ments. The harp occupies here the same place as Great Dragon of the Homeland 
with respect to tigi (l7e). Claves in the form of copper sickles accompany the 
‘holy song’ (sir3-ku3) that praises the temple. 100 Line 45 is probably the song’s 
incipit, as first lines of praises often start with the verbal na-form. 101 The chief 
singer (nar gal) plays the ibex horn. Being the chief implies other singers and 
instrumentalists playing Cow of Plenty, silver balang, tigi instruments, and 
claves. (Cow of Plenty shares the second part of its name with the balang of 
Gula, Lady of Plenty: 40.) 

Gudea, governor of Lagash, placed Cow of Plenty ‘on, at, among’ 
the tigi, 

placed the shining balang at its/their side. 

While the holy song, a song of harmony, was sung to her, 

small copper sickles were praising the house. 


99 This is confirmed by the fact that the name of the balang-goddess is written without the divine 
determinative as attested for other balang-gods in the inscriptions of Gudea. 

100 Civil 1987b proposed to read urudu kin-tur, understanding it as a musical instrument made of 
copper and called ‘frog’ kin-tur ku6 , but claves in form of sickles are attested (MgB 2/2:48 with fig. 
15-16; see also Section lc above). 

101 The form is commonly understood as affirmative. I understand it as a negative rhetorical ques¬ 
tion prompting an affirmative answer of the audience. 
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The chief singer was playing the ibex horn before her. 

‘Has not the temple been granted divine powers?’ 
he sang about the princely divine powers in the holy song about the 
house of Sirara. 

The dream interpreter brought the first fruits before her. 102 

20d Hymn to Hendursanga 19-20 (Attinger and Krebernik 2005:38). 

Another function of the Cow of Plenty was to entertain Nanshe, or to relieve 
her anxiety, as she traveled by boat to visit the god Hendursanga. See also 34b . 

“The silver boat in which the lady, mother Nanshe sails for you—in it (?) 
plays for her Cow of Plenty.” 103 

Ib Balangs Without Names: 

21 Gudea Cylinders A 28.17-18. 

Among descriptions of parts of House Fifty was a porch on which the 
balang was placed, possibly a shaded elevated platform overlooking a courtyard 
and close to the gate leading to it. 104 “Its porch of the balang was a princely- 
sounding 105 bull, its courtyard holy prayer, shem and ala (drums).” 106 

22a Gudea Statue B V 1-4 (RIME 3/11.1.7.StB). 

The city was cleansed in preparation for construction of the temple of 
Ningirsu. Women were not used as porters during that time, the use of whips 


102 gu3-de2-a ensi2 Lagas M -a-ke4 ab2-he-nun tigi-a mu-ni-gub balag ku3 da-bi-a mu-ni-gub sir3- 
ku3 sir3 ha-mun-na mu-un-na-dul2-a urudu-gurlO-tur-re e2 im-mi-i-i a2 dara3 nar-gal-e su 
mu-na-ab-tag-ge e2 abzu-ta me nam-ta-ba e2 Sirara^-ka sir3-ku3-ba me-nun-ba mu-un-dul2 
ensi-ke4 ne-sag-ga2 mu-na-an-tum2. 

103 in-nin9 ama d Nanse ma2-gur8 ku3 sa-mu-ra-ab-diri-ga sa3(?)-ba(?) Ab2-he-nun 
mu-na-dul2-am3. 

104 The porch of the balang could have been the ‘porch of Baba’ (a-ga d Ba-ba6), which is described as 
‘heart-soothing place’ (ki sa3 kus2) in Gudea Cylinder A 26.12. Gabbay 2013:228nl0, quotes the 
Late Babylonian text SBH 50a:18, in which parts of a temple are lamented in anticipation of their 
destruction, among them ma balag-ga2 gu4 gu3-di:nun x-[-mu] with the explanation ga2 ba-la- 
ag2-ga2 al-pu [ ] dulO-x- [x], ga2 is the standard Sumerian equivalent of Emesal Sumerian ma. 
The OB version (CT 36 BM 096691 rev. Ill 7) writes ka2 balag-ga2 am-gim du7-du7-mu, “my gate 
of the balang butting like a wild bull.” If all readings are genuine, the Balang-harp was stationed 
in a porch (a-ga) by a gate (ka2). A balang-gate is mentioned in 14. Porches and gates are repeat¬ 
edly mentioned together in the description of the temple of Ningirsu (Heimpel 1996:18-20). The 
existence of a ‘balang-house,’ for which see PHG:93, does not seem to be assured. e2-balag-e in 
TUT 287 is the name of a gala priest, E.BALAG-gi4 in PDT 1 545 according to Sallaberger 1993 
l:142n668, perhaps writing for tigi. 

105 The standard translation of the substantive nun is ‘prince’. The adjective denotes a positive, but 
not yet clearly defined, quality. 

106 a-ga balag-a-bi gu4 gu3-nun di kisal-bi sud3-ku3 si-im a2-la2. 
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was disallowed, mothers barred from striking their children, and balang laments 
at burials not enacted: “The hoe was not employed at the cemetery of the city, a 
body was not interred. The lamenter did not set up a balang, did not elicit tears.” 107 

22b ITT 2 893 = P110763. 

Record of expenditures, including beer and bread received by lamenters and 
harpists, and flour for nine days when a balang was placed ‘over the ghost’(?) at 
‘the place of mourning for the king’. 108 

Ur III Period (ca. 2112-2004) 

II Ur III administrative Records (dated according to Reign Year Month Day): 
Ila Balangs With Names: 

23 Ninigizibara, Ninsigarana ( d Nin-si-gar-an-na), and Ninme’urur ( d Nin-me- 
ur4-ur4), were the balang servant-gods of Inana. 

Ninigizibara is widely attested, in Babylonia in the cities Uruk, Umma, Isin, 
and Larsa, and on the Middle Euphrates in the cities Mari (see 47) and Tuttul 
( 23g , Durand and Kupper 1985:111). The name of the harp-god was Igizibara in 
Umma. A lamenter (gala) in Ur III Girsu had the professional name Ur- d Igi-zi- 
bar-ra (MVN 8 179 I ll). 109 

Ninsigarana and Ninigizibara are listed as the two balang-gods of Inana in 
the Emesal Vocabulary (23i). The name Ninsigarana means ‘Lady Heaven’s Bolt’. 
Cavigneaux and Krebernik (RlA 9:488-489, *Nin-sigar-ana) list the few attesta¬ 
tions in Ur III records, the most informative document being 23b2 . They propose 
that the form of the instrument is likened to the bolt of the name. I believe the 
name refers to the role of the harp servant-god to relieve the anxiety caused 
by the departure of Inana as planet Venus when the planet disappeared at the 
onset of conjunction. It was believed that a gate had to be opened and closed as 
the stars and planets passed the horizon. 

Ninme’urur is associated with Ninigizibara in the Isin god-list ( 23e ) and 
in the oratorio Uru’amma’irabi, where she is mentioned next to Ninigizibara 
as one of the two advisers of Inana (RlA 9:470-471 [Cavigneaux and Krebernik, 
*Nin-me-urur]). The gender of Nin-me’urur is female according to the writing 
NIN ga-sa-an-me-ur4-ur4 in Uru’amma’irabi (kirugu XX, line ll). In the Late 
Babylonian version (BM 38593 I 17-18), Inana laments the loss of Ninigizibara 


107 ki-mah uru-ka al nu-gar adda Id nu-tum2 gala-e balag nu-gub er2 nu-ta-e3. 

108 gala balag-di-ne su ba-ab-ti... balag i3-dim-ma gub-ba u4 10 la2 1-kam ki-hul lugal. 

109 For more detail on Ninigizibara see Sallaberger 1993; RlA 9:382-384 (Heimpel, *Ninigizibara); 
Volk 2006; PHG:106n224,112-113. 
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and “my lamenter of the house, Ninme’urur, the face that watches the moun¬ 
tain land.” 110 Perhaps the harp Ninme’urur was believed to be lamenting Inana’s 
absence while watching the eastern mountains in wait for the planet’s appear¬ 
ance as morning star. 

In the OB list of gods SLT (Chiera 1929) 122 II 25-26, Ninigizibara is followed 
by an ‘adviser’ ( d Ad-gi4-gi4), the common epithet of balang-gods. This may 
refer to Ninsigarana or Ninme’urur. 

23a Ninigizibara and Igizibara in Ur III. 

23al Year-name Ibbi-Sin 21. 

“Year when Ibbi-Sin ... fashioned the balang Ninigizibara for Inana.” 111 

23a2 MVAG 21, 22 FH 5 Umma, Amar-Sin 1 = P113033. 

Expenditure of fish-oil for the preservation of divine images, statues, and 
(the neck of the harp) Igizibara, written with divine determinative. 

23a3 Princeton 1 523 Umma Amar-Sin 4 X = P127212. 

Receipt of “9 3/4 shekels of silver for plating the grapple-hook (and) eye of 
Igizibara.” 112 

23b Ninigizibara in rituals according to records from Ur III Umma. 

The beginning of the dry season was celebrated during the first month of 
the year as withdrawal leading to the ultimate death of the god Dumuzi. The 
goddess Nin-Gipar, an Inana image in the temple of the city-god of Umma, was 
brought out ‘to the head-grass (u2-sag)’. 113 In the same month, Nin-Ibgala, the 
local Inana figure, ‘went’ to the nearby city of Zabala to join lamenting the death 
of her husband Dumuzi. She was accompanied by her balang Igizibara. 

23bl SA (Jean 1923) 129 Amar-Sin 5 I = P128740, Tavolette (Boson 1936) 346 
Amar-Sin 6 I = P132131, UTI 3 1885 Amar-Sin 8 I = P139904, UTI 4 2563 = P140582. 

Food for Nin-Gipar ‘having gone out to the head-grass’, as well as for 
Nin-Ibgala and Igizibara going to Zabala. 

23b2 MVN 1 42 Su-Sin 5 I = P113075. 


110 gala e2-a gasan me ur4-ur4 mus3-me kur-se3 i-bf ma-al-la-mu. Volk 2006:105 translates “mein 
Abbild, dessen Aufmerksamkeit bestandig auf das Fremdland gerichtet ist.” 

111 mu Ibbi-Sin ... d Nin-igi-zi-bar-ra balag d Inana-ra mu-na-dim2. 

112 10 gin2 la2 igi 4 gal2 ku3 SU.DIM4 ba igi d Igi-zi-bar-ra ga2-ga2-de3. 

113 The term u2-sag was first understood to designate early grass. Sallaberger 1993 1:233-234, 
noting that this does not fit the season, suggested a translation ‘high grass’. 
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Expenditures of flour for the temple of the city-god Shara and his wife 
Ninura; the deity of Ibgal (digir Ib-gal), otherwise called ‘Lady of Ibgal’; 
Ninsigarana, the balang-god of Inana; and a deified musical instrument called 
‘Harmony Wood’ ( d Gis-ha-mun). While the date in the first month coincides 
with the time of the journey to Zabala of the previously listed records, the asso¬ 
ciation with Ninsigarana and the absence of the journey to Zabalam indicate a 
different cultic context. Note also the difference of the name: Igizibara is paired 
with Nin-gipar in 23bl and 23c , Ninigizibara with the deity of Ibgal here. 

23c BPOA 6 1176 Umma Su-Sin 3 = P292368. 

King Shu-Sin offered in the temple of the city-god Shara small cattle 
to Shara, Manishtusu—a statue of the divinized former king of Akkad—and 
Igizibara. The reason for this offering is not given. Perhaps the balang Igizibara 
was played as part of the cult of the dead Old Akkadian king. 

23d Records from the central royal distribution center Puzrish-Dagan (Drehem) 
of expenditures for Ninigizibara in Uruk in connection with the absence of the 
planet Venus venerated as Nanaya. 

The fact that the expenditures fall in the same month of two consecutive 
years means that the two events are not linked with actual inferior and/or supe¬ 
rior conjunctions of the planet with the sun. The ‘disappearance place’ would be 
the ecliptic at the western horizon. 

23dl BPOA 7 2870 Drehem Sulgi 35 I = P303662. 

Small cattle for the Gipar, the sanctuary in the house of Nanaya in Uruk, 
‘things of the disappearance place of Nanaya’ (nig2 ki-zah3 d Na-na-a), and for 
Ninigizibara. 

23d2 Schneider 1932 58 Drehem Sulgi 36 I = P101353, Sallaberger 1993 1:221. 
Expenditures of lambs and kids by the governor of Uruk in Uruk: 

1 lamb the sanctuary, 1 kid d Mus-a-igi-gal2, 1 kid Ninigizibara, 1 kid 
circumambulation lament of Gipar gate (er2 nigin2-na ka gi6-par4- 
ra), 1 kid prayer of the day ‘Rise ye up!’ (siskur2 u4 zi-ga-ze-na-a), 1 
lamb ‘disappearance thing’ (nig2-zah3) of Nanaya of the palace. 


23d3 SET (Jones and Snyder 1961) 42 Drehem Sulgi 37 V = P129452. 

Expenditures of large and small cattle, among them one kid for the ‘house’ 
of Ninigizibara in Uruk and two kids for the gerranum -lament of the house of 
Belat-Suhnir (for gerranum, see 45). 
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23e List of gods from OB Isin A II11/ B II14-AII13/ B II16 (Wilcke 1987:94). 

d Nin-igi-zi-bar-ra, d Nin-me-ur4-ur4, d Nin-he-nun-na. For Ninhenuna 
see 42. Here, balang-goddesses of Inana and Gula are grouped together. 

23f Oratorio Uru’amma’irabi, OB version from Tell Haddad (col. Ill 9-12). Inana 
laments the loss of her two Balang-harps and their gods: 

The impetuous balang, my bellowing aurochs, the shining balang, 
my husband, my lapis lazuli, my adviser, my great suru, my adviser 
Ninigizibara. 114 

VS 2 32 1 11-14 contains the answer of the harpist: 

Your impetuous balang, the bellowing aurochs, / your lapis lazuli 
mu-ud-nu-bi shining balang, your adviser, your great suru, / the 
adviser, your Igizibara. 115 

The late version of these lines in the seventeenth tablet of Uru’amma’irabi is 
treated by Volk 2006. He understands the designation ‘my husband’ (mu-ud-na- 
mu) as an expression of the close relationship between Inana and Ninigizibara, 
translating ‘Auserwahlter’. Gabbay (PHG:112-113), noting the grammatical male 
gender of the translated name Ninigizibara in this version, does not exclude 
understanding this balang-god as male and sexual partner of Inana (see 
Section 2d). 

The overall context of the passage is Inana’s lament about the abduction of 
her husband Dumuzi and removal of her prized possessions. Later in the text, 
Inana utters her wish that the enemy return her shining balang Ninigizibara 
and her husband Dumuzi (IV 18-21), longing to lie with him. 


The enemy shall return my shining balang, shall (return it) in my 
house, shall return the shining balang, my Ninigizibara. 

The enemy shall return my husband. He shall lie in my pure lap ... 
return my husband Ama’ushumgalana. He shall lie in my pure lap. 116 


114 balag ban3-da am mur-sa4-a-mu balag ku3 mu-ud-na-mu za-gin3-na-mu ad-gi4-gi4-mu 
Sur-DU-e gal-mu ad-gi4-gi4 dNin-igi-zi-bar-ra-mu. 

115 balag ban3-da am mu-ru-um-su-a-zu / balag ku3 mu-ud-nu-bi za-gin3-zu / ad-gi4-gi4-zu sur- 
ru-ga-zu / [a]d-gi-gi d Igi-zi-bar-ra-zu. sur-ru-ga-zu stands for sur9-gal-zu. Syllabary B II 285 
(MSL 3:147) sur-ru = SUR9 = surru. 

116 kur2-re balag-ku3-mu tul5-mu-ub-gi4-gi4 e2 ga2-a tul5(-mu-ub-gi4-gi4) balag-ku3 d Nin- 
igi-zi-bar-ra-mu tul5-mu-ub-gi4-gi4 kur2-re mu-ud-na-mu tul5-mu-ub-gi4-gi4 ur2-ku3-ga2 
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23gl For Ninigizibara in Mari rituals see 47. 

23g2 ARM 25:566. “(Memorandum) about sending to Tuttul 4 pounds (2kg) of 
silver and 5 shekels (41.67g) gold for work on Ninigizibara.” 117 

23h Balang composition of Inana CT 36,35 BM 96933 18 (A) and Kramer 1987, BM 
96680, lines 342, 351, and 406 (B). 

Inana is called ga-sa-an Igi-zi-bar-ra in A and ga-sa-an d Igi-zi-bar-ra in 
B. The reading of A is also found in the Late text MMA 186.11.3509 9a’: gal4- 
sa-an Igi-zi-bar-ra (Maul 2005:79). The reading in B indicates as meaning 
‘lady of Igizibara’, which reflects her relationship as mistress of her servant 
balang-divinity. 

23i N-A copy of Emesal vocabulary I 88-89 (MSL 4:9). Lady Bolt of the Sky 
(Ninsigarana) and Lady Well Regarded (Ninigizibara in women’s Sumerian and 
standard Sumerian), the two balang-gods of Inana. 118 

24 Lady Occupying the Palace ( d Nin-e2-gal-e-si). 

AUCT 1 (Sigrist 1984b) 969 Drehem Amar-Sin 3 VI = P103814. Record of the 
royal gift of a silver mirror for the goddess Gula of Umma and silver for her 
balang Ninegalesi. The name of the balang-goddess refers to the temples of Gula 
that were called Palaces (e2-gal). The verb si(g) means ‘to fill’, with the direct 
object of the English verb corresponding to the Sumerian locative-terminative. 
It is often difficult to know what exactly is meant. Obviously the harp does not 
literally fill the palace. Perhaps the verb describes here the sound of the instru¬ 
ment that fills the space of the temple. 119 

25 (= 19) and 26 Greatly talking with An ( d Balag An-da-gal-di) and Divine Powers 
from Pure Heaven ( d Balag Me-an-ku3-ta). 

SAT 1198 Girsu Amar-Sin 1 III = P131307. Record of expenditure of fattened 
small cattle as offerings, including two fattened kids as offerings for the two 
balang-gods. An-da-gal-di of the text is short for Nin-an-da-gal-di, attested 


tul5-nu2 ga2-e (...) mu-ud-na-mu d Ama-usumgal-an-na tul5-mu-ub-gi4-gi4 ur2-ku3-ga2 
tul5-nu2. 

117 as-sum 4 ma-na ku3-babbar u3 5 gin2 ku3-GI sa a-na si-pi2-ir d Nin-igi-zi-bar-ra a-na Tu-ut-tu-ul ki 
su-bu-lim. 

118 [ d ]gasan-si-mar-an-n[a] d Nin-si-gar-an-na [ d gasa]n-i!-b[i2-zi-bar-ra] d Nin-igi-zi-bar-ra 2 GU4. 
BALAG d Inana-ke4. 

119 Cf. the opinion of Selz 1997:202n222 that the verb describes “aptness of the subject to be fit for 
his/her duty.” 
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as balang-god of Baba (19). Variation of the name with and without initial Nin 
‘lady’ is also found in case of the name Ninigizibara (23). 

lib Balangs Without Name But Description of Function: 

27 Cedar-resin Balang of Baba (balag sim giseren d Ba-u2). 

TUT 112, fragment of a large tablet from Girsu, records in IV 11’ expendi¬ 
ture of beer for this balang, and MVN 22 121 of Sulgi 37 XI expenditure of wool. 
Brunke and Sallaberger 2010:49 give examples for the exceptional use of cedar 
wood for the manufacture of furniture, but it is unlikely that the long curved 
and recurved neck of the Balang-harp could have been made of soft cedar wood. 
The neck could have been treated with cedar-resin (see 23a2) . The city-goddess 
of Gu’aba, another city in the province of Lagash, also had a cedar-resin Balang 
(30). 

A cedar-resin balang appears in a much treated and discussed OB record 
of cult expenditures in Larsa, fully edited and treated anew in Westenholz and 
Westenholz 2006:3-81. 120 It includes a word read there qu2-tur4, for which W. 
Sallaberger proposed the reading kuS balag. Lohnert 2009:68n312 commented 
on the context: “Wahrend der am Abend stattfindenden Zeremonie Offnen des 
Hauses, wenn die Gottheit eintritt, erhalten (die Klagesanger) Substanzen fur 
Rauchopfer und das Kohlebeckenritual; allerdings wird hier mit der Neudeutung 
W. Sallabergers auch das Balag Instrument erwahnt.” Gabbay (PHG:70 with n. 69) 
proposed a different interpretation: Lamenters “took part in the performance of 
a Balag during a cultic act involving cedar incense.” 

28 ‘Balang of the Day of Laying’ (balag u4 nu2-a), that is, the day of invisibility 
of the moon. The moon’s absence was apparently feared despite its regular and 
predictable occurrence. 121 In Umma, this balang belonged to the household of 
the goddess Nin-Ibgala, an Inana-figure hailing from Lagash and venerated in 
Umma. A Girsu record of skins left over from small cattle offerings lists five 
skins from offerings to the divine balang ( d balag), or ‘balang-god’ (digir-balag) 
for as many months of the year Sulgi 39, and twelve skins for the full year of 
Sulgi 40 (TCL 5 5672). This would have been the balang of the day of laying. 


120 II 57: i-na “balag sim- |i5 eren a-na ki-nu-nim [ ] | III 3-4: su-ti-a gala-mes i-na “balag [ ] a2 

u4-te-na [u4 17-kam] | IV 25-29: 4 sila3 i3-gis a-na sa-ra-pi-im 3 sila3 [zi3]-gu % sila3 sim-hi-a 
i-na “[balag] sim « iS eren a-na ki-nu-nim ... dabin ... zi3-gu [... ] su-ti-a gala-mes i-na “balag 
sim-8 iS eren 1 sila3 i3-gis i3-ses4 (EREN) ni-ri-im | VII19-22: su-ti-a gala-[mes] i-na “balag [ ] 

a2 u4-te-na u4 20-lcam. 

121 Cf. the opinion of Selz 1997:178 that the day of invisibility “alludes to a mourning-ritual in which 
the harp played a part.” 
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29 ‘Balang of the storm’ (balag u4-da). SAT 2 166 Umma Sulgi 37 XII = P143367; 
ITT 2 1021+1022 III’ 22’ date broken, Girsu = P110891. 

Records from Umma mention an ‘observer’ (igi-du8) as recipient of small 
cattle for prayer offerings described as ‘having confronted the storm’ (u4-da 
gaba-ri-a). As pointed out by Sallaberger, 122 two of these records replace the 
word u4 with d Iskur, the name of the weather-god, confirming that u4 means 
‘storm’, not ‘day’, in this context. The confrontations with the weather-god 
would have typically taken place in spring when thunderstorms form in the 
area and threaten the barley harvest. The ritual of confrontation was performed 
in specified field areas. The observer (igi-du8) appears as responsible for the 
expenditure for balag u4-[da] in the tablet fragment ITT 5 6916 from Girsu. He 
would have identified which field area was located in the path of an oncoming 
storm and confronted it with the balang that would calm the weather-god 
down. Among the balang servant-gods of the weather-god in An:Anum, ‘Storm 
of the Suru lamenter’, ‘X his Thunder’, or ‘He Roars’ (53 III 261, 263-264) may 
have been used for the purpose. For a possible link with the Eblaite word for 
harpist, see 4d. 

30 ITT 3 4977 Girsu no year XI = P111073. 

The text records the expenditure of beer and flour for the goddess Nin-KI. 
MAR and ‘cedar-resin Balang, the balang of the storm in the house of Ninmar’ 
(balag sim-eren balag u4-da sa3 e2 d Nin-marki). For another cedar-resin 
balang see 27. 

31 ‘Balang of the Storm, house (and) city encircled’ (balag u4-da e2 uru 
nigin-na). 

The ritual involving this balang took the form of a circumambulation of 
the temple and the city, as detailed in TCT 1 (Lafont and Yildiz 1989) 796. The 
circumambulation included offerings at the east and west gates of the Holy 
City of Girsu, ‘tears’, and remuneration for the actions of lamenter (gala) and 
observer (igi-du8). The observer would have determined that a storm threat¬ 
ened the entire city of Girsu. If he corresponds to the ‘seer’ in ED Ebla, he played 
the harp. 123 The lamenter could have sung a song such as CT15,15-16 of the type 
‘tears of the drum of Ishkur’ (er2-sem3-ma d Iskur), which describes the god as 
riding a storm that causes his mother Ninlil to take fright and the king of gods, 
Enlil, to duck. Enlil then acknowledges the power of Ishkur’s thunder, lighting, 
and hailstones, and asks him to use it against a rebel land. Ishkur obeys, emerges 
from his temple pacified, his thunderstorm having moved away. According to 

122 Sallaberger 1993 1:266 and 2:163. 

123 See Section 3c2. 
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HLC 23 = P109901, the chief lamenter (gala-mah) Utu-Bara was responsible for 
flour expended for the Balang-harp. 

See further Sallaberger 1993 1:297 and 2 Tab. 105; Heimpel 1998; Gabbay 
2013:235-239. 

32 ‘Balang of the storm, facade toward Uruk house’ (balag u4-da igi e2 
Unu{ki}-se3). 

The location is the west gate of the Holy City of Girsu (Heimpel 1996:20). 
The balang appears to be directed against a storm approaching from the west, 
but not deemed a threat for the entire city. Sallaberger 1993:Tab. 105; Gabbay 
2013:236n36 understands igi e2 Unu as a location outside Uruk. 

33 ‘Balang of bathing’ (balag a-tu5-a). 

BPOA 7 1792, Umma, Amar-Sin 6 = P292088. 

Record of expenditures of flour for the “Balang of bathing at the festivals, 
the three of them” (balag a-tu5-a ezen 3-a-ba). These were the festivals of 
the fourth, eighth, and eleventh months. Sallaberger 1993:239 demonstrated 
that the bathing of Shara, the city-god of Umma, was the central cult act of 
these festivals and that it was associated with ‘heart cooling’ (sa3-te). The latter 
was effected by a balang, as this newly published text shows. The procedure of 
bathing a divinity is described by Sallaberger 1993:192: the image in its cella 
is disrobed, water is poured over it as part of the life-restoring ritual called 
‘washing of the mouth’, and the image is then newly clothed. The manipula¬ 
tion of the image brought with it the danger of enraging the divinity, which was 
counteracted by the sound of the balang. 

lie Balangs Without Name But Known Master-god: 

34a-35 Balang of Nanna and Ninsun. Sigrist 1999:132-138 Drehem Amar-Sin 2 
XI = P200532. 

Record of offerings for the ghost of king Shu-Sin, netherworld divinities, 
and ghosts, as well as offerings of kids for the balangs of the moon-god Nanna 
and Ninsun on day sixteen in Ur (rev. II 10-11), and for the balang of Ninsun 
again on day seventeen (rev. IV 22’-23’). 

34b BPOA 7 2856 Drehem Amar-Sin 4 XII = P303644. 

Record of royal offerings of small cattle at the occasion of the harvest 
festival for the moon-god Nanna, the boat on which Nanna had come from Ur to 
the festival house Akiti, and for a balang. The balang may have entertained the 
moon-god and relieved his anxiety on the boat trip. See also 20d . 
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34c UET 3 298 Ur = P136617. 

A smith receives l/3 pound 8 V 2 shekels minus 15 grains (189.6g) gold for 
plating a balang of Nanna. 

35 UET 3 282 = P136599 (PHG:93nlll, and 102nl78). 

Receipt, of the administrator of the temple of Ningal, of cream, cheese, 
raisins, honey, dates for regular offerings (sa2-[dull]), regular monthly cult 
expenses (nig2-dab5), and a bronze balang (balag UD.K[A.BAR]). The record 
is sealed by the steward in the temple of Ningal, the wife of the city-god in Ur. 
While the sign for bronze is not fully preserved, there are no easy alternatives. 
Possibly the ‘bronze balang’ was in fact a kettledrum. 124 

36 Balang of Ninura 

TCL 5 5672 V 16 and VI 9 Umma = P131743. 

The text registers two bull hides to be used for the balang of Ninura, the 
wife of the city-god of Umma. 

37 NATN (Owen 1982) 824 Nippur = P121521. 

The seven balangs of Nin[ ] receive a fattened ram. 125 

38 Princeton 1 99 Drehem Sulgi 47 I 28 = P126788. 

Record of offerings in Uruk, among them small cattle for the gate of the 
residence of the En priest (ka2 gi6-par3-ra) of Inana, a balang, and Aratta. 
Cavigneaux 1998 read aratta (LAMlxKUR.RU), which would mean that there 
existed in Uruk a physical presence of the city Aratta, the prehistoric anta¬ 
gonist of Uruk. He notes that Aratta is mentioned repeatedly in the oratorio 
Uru’amma’irabi. 

39 UTI 4 2849 = P140868 (PHG:102nl79). 

“2 cured hides and 1/3 pound of glue—balang of the chief lukur priestess 
covered.” 126 

OB and Late Period Sources 

40 Ishbi-Erra-Enlilda-Nirgal. RIME 4 1.1.1. 

The king of Isin dedicates a balang to Enlil in Nippur. Unlike in earlier times, 
the king’s name appears in the name of the balang instrument. 


124 See Section la above. 

125 1 udu-niga gu4-e us2-sa balag imin d Nin-[ ]. 

126 2 kus u2-hab2 1/3 ma-na sze-gin2 balag lukur-gal si-ga. 
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For Enlil, king of lands, his king, did Ishbi-Erra, strong king, king of 
the land, fashion a mighty balang to/for ... the heart. For (prolongment 
of) his life he dedicated it. That balang’s name is ‘Ishbi-Erra Enlil’s 
Trustee’. 127 


41 Inana Ishbi-Erra. BIN 9 445 Ishbi-Erra 25 = P236455. 

[l] old balang (named) Inana Ishbi-Erra was supplied (for repair) with a 
1/5 m 2 piece of cured bull hide, and the requisite 3/10 m 2 piece of black 
billy-goat hide and 42g of glue. Responsible [for making sure that the 
supplies were used for the repair] was PN, the chief lamenter. 128 

The balang that had been named and presumably commissioned by Ishbi- 
Erra was already ‘old’ (sumun) in the king’s lifetime. ‘Inana Ishbi-Erra’ does not 
belong to any name type; probably the real name was longer, and abbreviated 
in the administrative context. The harp would have belonged to the Inana cult 
in Isin. 

42 Lady of Plenty (Nin-Henuna). 

Nin-Henuna was the second balang of Gula, city-goddess of Isin, according 
to An:Anum V 187. She is listed in the OB god-list from Isin together with 
Nin-me-ur4-ur4 and Nin-igi-zi-bar-ra, the balang-gods of Inana (23e). See 
Cow of Plenty, Ab(2)-he-nun-na (20). 

42a Nin-Isina’sJourney to Nippur lines 42-48. 

A song for Gula under her name Lady of Isin ( d Nin-Isina) celebrates the 
rise of the city of Isin to first rank among the cities of Babylonia after the fall 
of the Ur III kingdom, recounting the city-goddess’s triumphant return from a 
visit with Enlil who had bestowed on her a good fate for her city. Her husband 
Pabilsang welcomed her back. The king was there, too, and the music struck up. 
The returning Lady of Isin was praised and the lamenters pacified the highest 
ranking gods, An, Enlil, Enki, and Ninmah, perhaps because they were feared to 
be upset about the move of rule over Babylonia to Isin. 


127 balag-mah sa3 tu-x-da mu-na-an-dim2 nam-ti-la-[ni-se3] a mu-na-ru balag-ba d Is-bi-er3-ra 
d En-lil2-da nir-gal2 mu-bi-im. Civil 1987a on the sign -x-: “Neither the meaning nor the traces 
favor -ud-. Perhaps it is to be read tu-[u]h for du8.” 

128 [l] *“balag-sumun d Inana d Is-bi-Er3-ra kus gu4-u2-hab2-bi 1/3 (gin2) ba-a-si kus mas2-gal 
gi6-ga l/2 (gin2) se-gin2-bi 5 gin2 giri3 Lu2-IGI.KU gala-mah. 
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The text is a MA copy of an OB Sumerian text with imperfect Akkadian 

translation. Wagensonner 2008 identified an OB fragment, recopied the Late 

(MA) tablets, and provided an up-to-date translation and comments. 

42 Her beloved shining 129 balang, Lady of Plenty, [ ], 

43 ... ly intones the holy song, a praise full of love, 

44 plays for her the shining up(-drum), the shining balang. 

45 Sum. text: The ... lamenter rises before her, Nin-Isina, 

Akk. text: The lamenters with that prayer to Ninkarak 

46 so that An, Enlil, Enki, (and) Ninmah be appeased. 130 

47 After the exalted lady is made to feel good in her dwelling in 
Egalmah, 

48 the king slaughtered a bull for her, and many rams in 
addition. 131 

42b BIN 9 433 (ishbi-Erra 19) = P236443. Quoted by A. Cavigneaux and M. 

Krebernik in RlA 9:378, *Nin-hinuna. 

“5 shekels (3 m 2 ) cured bull-hide (for) peg tooth/teeth/nose/mouth (KA) of 

the left ‘wood’ of Ninhenuna.” 132 

42c BIN 10 75 (Ishbi-Erra 14) = P236619. 

“Gold decoration 133 was applied to Ninhenuna.” 134 

43 Curse on Akkad 199-204. 

129 ellu ‘light, shining’ describes the sheen of silver and here probably the sheen of silver plating 
of the instrument. The same translation is found repeatedly (CAD s. v. balaggu ). UET 3 1476 lists 
among silver smiths two persons titled giS balag-tus-a (see PHG:84). 

130 The intransitive form nuhhu indicates that the mentioned gods are the subject. Gabbay (PHG:18) 
points out that gods were routinely solicited to help pacify the heart of a fellow god and trans¬ 
lates accordingly. 

131 42. Sum.: balag-ku3 ki-ag2-ga2-ni d Nin-he-nun A[N ] Akk.: ba-lam-ga el-la sa i-ra-am-mu d Nin- 
he-nun A[N ] / 43. Sum.: sir3-ku3 za3-mi2 la-la ga2-la-ni gu3 nun mi-ni-[ib-be2] Akk.: za-ma-ri 
KU3.MES ta-ni-ta sa la-la-a ma-la-a-at i-x-x-x / 44. Sum.: ku5 ub-ku3 balag-ku3-ge su mu-un-tag- 
[tag] Akk.: i-na up-pi eb-bi ba-lam-gi el-li u2-la-pa-tu-si / 45. Sum.: gala ri-a mu-un-na-zi-zi e-ne-ra 
d Nin-in-si-na Akk.: GALA.MES i-na tak-rib-ti su-a-ti sa d Nin-kar-ra-a[k] / 46. Sum.: An d En-lil2 
d En-ki d Nin-mah-e mu-un-hug-ga2-e-da Akk.: d A-nu d En-lil2 d E-a u3 d NIN.DIGIR.MES nu-uh-h[u] 
...) / 47. Sum.: nin-mah-e e2-gal-mah-ne-a ki-tus mi-ni-ib-dulO-ga-ta Akk.: is-tu ru-ba-tu sir-ti 
i-na e2-gal-mah sub-ta us-tib-bu / 48. Sum.: lugal-e gu4 mu-un-na-ab-gaz-e udu mu-un-na-ab- 
sar2-re Akk.: sar-ru GU4 meS u2-pa-laq-si UDU meS u2-da-as2-sa-si). For takribtu rather than taqribtu in 
45, see Gabbay 2011:71-73. 

132 5 gin2 kus gu4 u2-hab2 zu2 kak gis ga-bu d Nin-he-nun-na. 

133 Limet 1960:223, ‘gold strips’. Possibly granulation: RlA 3:530 (Boese/Riiss, *Gold). 

134 nig2-su3-a ku3-sigl7 d Nin-he-nun-na ba-ra-[x]. 
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The survivors of catastrophe, sent by Enlil after destruction of his temple, 
aim to pacify the god’s wrath: 

(The chief lamenter ...) let seven balangs cover the ground (in a circle) 
like the base of the sky for seven days (and) seven nights. 135 In their 
midst sounded up meze, lilis, shem [percussion instruments] for him 
[Enlil] like the weather-god. An old woman did not cease with ‘Oh, my 
city’. An old man did not cease with ‘Oh, its people’. A lamenter did not 
cease with ‘Oh, Ekur’ [Enlil’s temple]. 136 


44 UET 8 79 Inscription of Warad-Sin or Rim-Sin I of Larsa (PHG:99). 

For my life and the life of my own father, Kudur-Mabuk I, fashioned for 
him/her a bronze kettledrum balang. 137 

45 HAV 13 rev. V 12-15’. Kramer 1985:115nl; PHG:86,141n568,153n662. 

A passage laments changes in the cult of Nin-Isina, partly in terms of 
Akkadian words replacing Sumerian ones. The hitherto unexplained Akkadian 
correspondence of kasbir with ma-zu2-um was recognized by Sallaberger 
(personal communication). 

(Now) her bread is akalum, her beer is sikarum, her pressed beer is 
mazum, her balang is gerranum. 138 The up-drum of my lady had become 
a kettledrum balang. 139 

46 BIN 9 312:8 = P236322. 

One kid hide (for) balang. 140 


135 Cooper 1983:59 translates “as if they stood at heaven’s base;” PHG:16n9: “The image here refers 
to the performance of the balag instrument during dawn,” translating (l78n210) “for seven days 
and seven nights, (the lamenters) placed seven balag instruments on earth like (i.e., at the time 
of) the standing horizon.” 

136 u4 7 gi6 7-se3 balag 7-e an ur2 gub-ba-gim ki mu-un-si-ib-us2 ub3 me-ze2 li-li-is3 sem3 
d Iskur-gim sa3-ba mu-na-an-dul2 um-ma a uru2-mu nu-ga2-ga2 ab-ba a lu2-bi nu-ga2-ga2 
gala-e a e2-lcur nu-ga2-ga2. 

137 nam-ti-mu-se3 u3 nam-ti Ku-du-ur-ma<-bu>-uk a-a ugu x x balag [l]i-li-is3 zabar mu-na- 
dim2. Gabbay understands balag as a determinative. 

138 See 23d3 . 

139 ninda-a-ni a-ka-lu-wm-ma kas-a-ni si-ka-ru-um-ma kasbir-a-ni ma-zu2-um-ma balag-a-ni 
gi4-er2-ra-an-um-ma ga-sa-an-ga2 ku hib3-a-ni balag Ii-li-is3-am3. 

140 1 kus mas2 balag. 
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47 Ishtar Rituals from OB Mari. Dossin 1938; FM 3 no. 2 and 3; FM 9:55-64, 
including a model of the arrangement of participants and furnishings, with the 
Balang-harp (Ziegler’s lyre) in central position. 

47a FM 3 no. 2 I 3-11’. 

[if] the king so wishes, he sleeps [in the b]ed of Ishtar. In the morning 
they make him rise earlier than normal and Ishtar is served breakfast. 
They thoroughly clean the house of Ishtar and they place Ningizippara 
vis-a-vis Ishtar. The lamenter[(s) ] left of Ningigizippara ... 141 

The following lines describe the position taken by other participants, 
including craftsmen and hairdressers with their tools. A table sprinkled with 
flour and a pitcher of water is set before Ishtar. Latarak and other servant-gods 
take their seats to her left, the identities of those to her right are lost in a break. 
The emblems of goddesses are brought from their shrines, the king takes his 
seat behind the lamenters, the servants take their places, and “the lamenters 
sing the Uru’amma’irabi of the beginning of the month” (II 19’-20’). 142 

At this point something is said about the behavior of an ecstatic. Lines 
24’-25’ are read and restored by Durand and Guichard to mean “after they (the 
lamenters) have reached (the words) ga2-e u2-re-[men2], the overseers let the 
singers go. If (the ecstatic) gets [into trance, they sing] ga2-e u2-re-m[en2].” 
These are the words that follow the fifth section (ki-ru-gu2) of the OB version 
of the oratorio Uru’amma’irabi. 

After four missing lines at the head of the third column, a foot race is 
mentioned and the lamenters are said to be singing i-gi-it-te-en di-ba-x(-x). As 
the race ends in the temple of Ishtar, they sing the song AN-nu-wa-se, the king 
gets up and one of the lamenters sings an ershema to Enlil to the accompani¬ 
ment of the halhallatum drum ([i]-na ha-al-ha-la-tim er-se-[m]a-kam a-na d En-lil2 
i-za-mu-ur). 

47b FM 3 no. 3 I 21-22’. 

[ d Nin]-gi-zi-pa-ra 
[ ] li-li-si-im 

The two lines appear to confirm that the harp-god is not identical with the 
kettledrum. 


141 [ bi]bil libbi sarrim [ina ma]yyal Istar ittel [ina kjasdtisu eli sa k[a]yyantim usahrapuma nig2-gub Istar 
issakkan bit Istar ustanazzakuma d Nin-gi-zi-ip-pa-ra ina mehret Istar uszazuma ka-l[u-u2 ina s]umel 
d Nin-gi-zi-ip-pa-ra [ ] u3 sitru [ ina i]mitti... 

142 ka-lu-u2 u2-ru-am-ma-da-ru-bi re-es wa-ar-hi i-z[a-a]m-mu-r[u]. 
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48 VS 10 216: 4-8 Catalogue of liturgical texts (Krecher 1966:33; Lohnert 2009:16 
[Hinweis Gabbay]). 

‘“Oh illaLUM, Oh illaLUM’ 1 [(leather)] balang of Sin. ‘The Lord, the ... of the 
Lord in his Land’ 1 incantation song of [Suen], (altogether) 1 (leather) balang 
and 1 incantation song of Suen.” 143 

The meaning of balang is clearly the lyrics of a song. The determinative 
indicates that the instrument identifies the song. 

49 Examples from laments of temple-mistresses about loss of their home, 
including the venue of balang performances. 

49a Balang composition Uruhulake ofGula according to CLAM 256 (for difficult 
parallel lines from VS 2 25 see Krecher 1966:151; line a+47 is obscure). 

Gula laments: 

a+45 The foremost city, my foremost balang-porch, 
a+46 the house of bitter tears, my house of tears, defiled. 
a+47 The Arali, my princely bowl bull, 
a+48 the balang-porch, my porch of the princely balang. 144 

49b Balang composition CT 36 46 III 5-9. 

Ishtar laments: 

5 The shining gate, my house of ladyship, 

6 the outer court, my judgment place, 

7 my aurochs-like jostling balang-gate, 145 

8 my mighty portal of Mullil, 

9 my netherworld portal, eye of the land. 146 

The image in line 7 could refer to gate sculptures, the bovidity of the balang, 
or the throng of the congregation at occasions when the balang strikes up. 

50 CT 36 41:16-20 (Cohen 1981:104 [reference courtesy of Gabbay]). Gula laments 
disuse of cherished implements and musical instruments: 


143 [a] il-la-L[UM] a il-la-LUM [l ku " s ]balag d Suen u3-mu-un x-x-ti u3-mu-un-na kur-ra-na 1 sir3 
nam-su-ub d [Suen] 1 kuS balag 1 sir3 n[am-su-ub d ]Suen. 

144 a+45 uru2 sag-ga2 ma balag sag-ga2-mu | a+46 e2 er2-gig e2 er2-ra pel-la2-mu | a+47 a-ra-li gu4 
bur nun-na-mu | a+48 ma balag-ga2 ma balag nun-na-mu. 

145 The same and grammatically uncorrupted version is found in the description of the harp porch 
in the temple of Ningirsu in Girsu (2l). 

146 5 ka2 ku3 e2 na-ag2-ga-sa-an-na-mu | 6 kisal bar-ra ki di ku5-ru-mu | 7 ka2 balag-ga2 am-gim 
du7-du7-mu | 8 abul-mah d mu-ul-lil2-la2-mu | 9 abul ganzir i-bi2 kur-ra-mu. 
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16 My shining cup that poured no water, 

17 my shining up-drum that no one placed, 

18 my shining balang that no one played, 

19 my shining tambour that gave no sound, 

20 my shining meze instrument that did no good. 147 

51 CLAM 420 a+36-a+41. 

Late text of the penultimate section of an unidentified balang composition 
(see Maul 1999:297n53; PHG:81-82 and 85). The section has an explanatory char¬ 
acter rather than being lyrics of an oratorio: 

a+36 Sum: That day the god [enters?] the house in balang and 
lament. 

Akk.: The god [enters] the house in balang (and) prayer. 
a+37 Sum.: The lamenter who sang for him «in» a song, 

Akk.: The lamenters sing songs, 

a+38 Sum.: the lamenter who sang for him «in» a song of lord- 
ship, 

Akk.: the lamenters (sing) a song of lordship, 
a+39 Sum.: the lamenter (who sang for him) «in» a song of 
balang, 

Akk.: The lamenters (sing) a song of balang 
a+40 Sum.: (who played for him) the shining up-drum, the shining 
kettledrum, 

Akk.: with the shining up-drum, the shining kettledrum, 
a+41 Sum.: (who played for him) tambour, meze, shining 
balang. 

Akk.: [ ] the tambour and meze, shining balang. 148 

52 Late lexical series HAR-RA hubullu V 105-107 (MSL 6, 60). 

gis gur2 a2-la2 MIN (= kip-pa-tum ) a-le-e ring of alu drum 

gis gur2 balag MIN (= kip-pa-tum) ba-la-an-gi hoop of Balang-harp 

147 16 ti-lim-da ku3-ga a nu-de2-a-mu | 17 ku5 ub ku3-ga nu-mu-un-gar-ra-mu | 18 balag 
ku3-ga nu-mu-un-du24-a-mu | 19 sem3 ku3-ga ad nu-sa4-sa4-mu | 20 me-ze2 ku3-ga 
nu-ze2-ze2-ba-mu. 

148 a+36 Sum.: e2-e dim3-me-er balag er2-ra u4-de3 [ ] Akk.: ana E2 i-lu ina ba-lag-gu tak-r[ib-tu2/ 
tes-li-tu2 ] | a+37 Sum.: gala-e sir3-ra mu-un-na-an-dul2-a Akk.: ka-lu-u2 za-ma-ri i-za-am-mu-ru | 
a+38 Sum.: gala-e sir3-ra nam-en-na mu-un-na-an-dul2-a Akk.: ka-lu-u2 za-mar be-lu-ti | a+39 
Sum.: [gala]-e sir3-ra balag-ga2 mu-un- Akk.: ka-lu-u za-mar ba-la-ag-gi | a+40 Sum.: ku5 ub3-ku3 
Ii-li-is3-ku3 mu-un- Akk. ina up-pi el-lim ina li-li-is el-Ii | a+41 Sum.: sem3 me-ze2 balag ku3-ga 
mu-un- Akk.: [ h]al-hal-la-ti u ma-an-zi-i ba-la-ag2-ga el-li. 
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gis gur2 dub2-di MIN (= kip-pa-tum ) tim-bu-u2-ti ring of timbutu 

instrument. 

53 ‘Balang bulls’ (GU4.BALAG) servant-gods in the Late god-list An:Anum (Litke 
1998). 149 



name of balang 

translation 

master-god 

I 70 

d ® 1§ Gidri-si-sa2 

Just Scepter 

Nin-Shubura 

I 71 

d Es-bar-an-na 

An’s/Heaven’s Decision 

Nin-Shubura 

I 75 

Digir-du-ru-na 150 

Sitting gods 

An 


In the OB version of the oratorio Elum Gusun, the gods are exhorted to go to 
the place called ‘Sitting Gods’, where the first fruits (nesag) of the New Year 
were served (VS 2 11II 12’-14’). Lohnert’s interpretation of Elum Gusun as being 
connected with the maintenance of irrigation works (Lohnert 2009:56) fits the 
timing, as the threat of downpours flooding fields during the barley harvest 
coincides with the Babylonian New Year. The term Sitting Gods is also found in 
Enuma Elish I 24, designating a location where the younger gods made merry, 
thus enraging the older ones and leading to war between the generations. The 
netherworld gods had their own occasion for Sitting Gods. In an incantation 
prayer to Enmeshara, the netherworld is called markas, ‘link, center’ of ‘Sitting 
Gods’ (Ambos 2004: 120.44). 


I 76 

d U3-tu-ud 

Creator 

An 

I 77 

d Lu2-an-na 

Heaven’s/An’s Man 

An 

I 78 

d Ka-tar-an-na 

Heaven’s/An’s Fame 

An 

I 79 

d Mul-l-iku 

One-acre Star 

An 


The One-acre constellation consists of alpha, beta, gamma of Pegasus, and alpha 
of Andromeda. The constellation leads the stars of the path of An as they rise at 
the beginning of the year (RlA 5:45 [Hunger, *Iku]). The four stars were matched 
with the lands of the four cardinal points expressed as the lands of Assyria, 
Akkad, Elam, and Amurru (RlA 4:412-413 [Hunger, *Himmelsgeographie]). The 
One-acre Star oratorio would have been performed at night, the first half of the 
Babylonian twelve-hour day. 


149 See also Gabbay’s (PHG:103-109) analysis of names indicating the adviser role of GU4.BALAG; cf. 
Franklin, p30_33. 

150 The plural verb in the phrase ki AN dur2-ru-na in the OB version of the oratorio Elum Gusun (VS 
2 11II 13’) indicates that the sign AN does not write the DN An. The Late version nevertheless 
translates: “place where Anum [dwells)” (SBH 21 rev. 34). This understanding was accepted by 
Horowitz 1998:225. Krecher 1966:99n268 translates “wo die Gotter sitzen” (digir dur2-ru-na). 
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180 d An-ta-sur-ra Dropped from Sky An 

A sanctuary of this name was located in the territory of Lagash, probably at 
its northwestern border (Gabbay 2013:19-20). The name was translated “Vom 
Himmel herabgetropft (dripped down from sky)” by Falkenstein 1966: 164, 
“Twinkles from Heaven” by George 1993:68. Perhaps it was a shrine built over 
a meteorite. 

181 d Ki-gul-la Ruin An 

The literal meaning is ‘destroyed place’. The term also designates a type of 
person. B. Landsberger contrasted it with ki-sikil ‘pure place’ = ‘(virgin) girl’ 
and understood it as the designation of a raped girl ( ap . Jacobsen ap. Gordon 
1959:477). The standard translation is ‘waif’. The literal meaning fits the present 


context. 

I 264 

d Balag- d En-lil2 

Enlil Balang 

[Enlil] 

I 265 

d Nin-lil2-da gal-di 

Greatly Speaking with Ninlil 

[Enlil ] 

I 267 

d Gu3-dulO-ga 

Good Voice 

[Ninlil] 

I 268 

d Ur- d Za-ba4-ba4 

Divine Urzababa 

Ninurta 


Ur-Zababa was the last king of Kish at the turn from the ED III to the OAkk. 
periods. FM 9:53, an OB letter from Mari of a music instructor of Yasmah-Adad, 
king of Mari, mentions musical instruments and singles out MA2.TUR ur-za- 
ba-bi-tum [ Sa-a]m-si-Ya-as2-ma-ah- d Adad . The editor N. Ziegler suggests that 
MA2.TUR designates the soundbox of the named instrument. The name means 
‘My-sun-Yasmah-Addu’. The association with Ninurta and the use of the instru¬ 
ment by the singer (nar) is attested in lexical texts (CAD s.v. urzababitum). 

1 269 d U3-ma-ni-sa2-di Achieving his Triumph Ninurta 

The name appears to refer to a victory celebration as told in the Tong song’ 
(sir3 gid2-da) of Ninurta (see 18). 

1 270 d U4-gu3-nun-di ... -voiced-Storm Ninurta 

The adjective nun is conventionally translated ‘princely’ according to the 
substantive nun, ‘prince’; but, as here, the actual meaning of the adjective must 
be different. 

1 272 d Balag-e-diri Excellent through Balang Nusku 

I 273 d Ad-he-nun Sound of Plenty Sadarnuna 
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1302 

d Un-ga-sa6-ga 

Good among the People 

Nissaba 

1303 

d Ha-mun-an-na 

Heaven’s Harmony 

Nissaba 

II 92 

d Sag su-ta-sub-sub-ba 

Heads-fallen-from-Hands 

Dingirmah 

II 93 

d Kiri3-zal 

su-KID-DU.DU 

... Splendor 

Dingirmah 

II 94 

d Ad-gi4-gi4 

Adviser 

Dingirmah 

II 95 

d min GU4.BALAG 

ditto: Balang Bull 

Dingirmah 

II 96 

d E2-kur-es3-diri 

Excellent Sanctuary Ekur 

Dingirmah 

II 97 

d Nin-A-ru-ru 

Lady Aruru 

Dingirmah 

II 99 

d Sa3-tur3-nun-ta-e3 

Sprung from Princely Womb Ashgi 

II 100 

d As-pa4-hus 

Fierce ... 

Panigara 

II 256 

d Ganun-he2-du7 

Ornament ganun (room) 

Marduk 

II 257 

d En-nun-dagal-la 

Wide Watch 

Marduk 

II 259 

d Gasan-sud3-an-na 

Lady Heaven’s Prayer 

Zarpanitu 

II 310 

d Nin-ezen 

Festival Lady 

Enki 

II 311 

d Nin-ezen-balag 

Balang Festival Lady 

Enki 

II 312 

d Es(4xAS)-ga2/ga/qa 

? 

Enki 

II 315 

d A-ru6 

Sister-in-law 

Damgalnuna 


A-ru6 is mentioned in connection with Damgalnuna as ‘lady of the Abzu’ 
(ga-sa-an Ab-zu) in lamentations, for example in the OB version of the Oratorio 
Elum Gusun (Nies 1315 I 26 [Langdon 1919:208]). 

II316 d Ur2-a-ru6 Sister-in-law Lap Damgalnuna 

II 343 d Nig2-na Censer Gibil 

II 344 d Gi-izi-la2 Torch Gibil 

Censer and torch are examples of controlled fire and thus apt names for balang 
that control the fire god Gibil. 


III 49 

An-sar2-a2-mu/ 


?Nanna 


gu-an-na/Sa3-an-ba 



III 50 

d Uri2 ki -kiri3-zal 

Splendor (City of) Ur 

Nanna 

III 51 

d Amar- d Sin 

Bull Calf of Sin 

Nanna 


SbTU 3 (von Weiher 1988) 107 has d Amar-ZA.MUS2 = d Amar-suba, ‘Jasper Calf’, 
instead of d Amar- d Sin. Krebernik (RlA 8:365, *Mondgott §3.3), suggests that this 
is the name of the third king of Ur. It would be an example of an instrument 
named after a king in addition to Urzababitum. Yet the harp Calf of Sin is likely 
in direct reference to the moon-god. Another divinity d Amar- d Sin is one of two 
calves of the weather-god (An:Anum III 254). 
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III 52 

d Nanna-usum-mah 

III 53 

d U4-men-an-na 

III 54 

d U4-kiri3-zal-an-na 

III 55 

d U4-e2-zi-an-na 


Grand Dragon Nanna Nanna 

Heaven’s Crown Day Nanna 

Heaven’s Splendor Day Nanna 

Heaven’s good House Day Nanna 


Wiggermann 1992:169-172 treats the concept of personified days, the 
‘ud-beings’, especially the demonic personifications of bad days, among them 
a group of seven that attack Nanna, the moon. The three balang-gods may well 
have been active on bad days, lamenting them and hoping for the return of the 
good days the balang-gods represent. Another balang-god named after a day 
serves Adad (ill 261). 


III 56 

d An-na-hi-li-bi/ba 

Heaven’s Endearment 

Nanna 

III 59 

d Nin-da-gal-zu 151 

Knowing well the Lady 

Ningal 

III 60 

d Nin-da-mah-di 

Grandly speaking with the Lady 

Ningal 

III 62 

d Mittu 

Club 

Ningublaga 

III 63 

d A2-mah-tuku 

Strong-armed 

Ninugblaga 

III 85 

d Eres-an-zu 

Eagle Queen 

Nin-MAR.KI 

III 153 

d Dull-ga-na-ga-ti 

Let me live by his Word 

Utu 

III 154 

d Di-ku5-an-ki 

Judge of Sky and Earth 

Utu 

III 155 

d Es-bar-an-ki 

Decision of Sky and Earth 

Utu 

III 156 

d Di-ku5-si-sa2 

Just Judge 

Utu 

III 157 

d Kalam sa3-kus2-u3 

Homeland Consultant 

Utu 

III 158 

d Sa3-kus2-u3- 

Consultant of the Homeland 

Utu 


kalam-ma 


KAV 64. 5 secondary balangs of Utu (5 balag us2 d Utu-ke4 5 re-du-u2 d Sa2-mas). 


IV12 d A-sa3-ila2-na 

IV 13 d Ab2 sa3-ila2-na 

IV14 d Sul-zi-mah-na 

IV15 d Ad-pa-zi-mah-na 


Water on his risen heart 
Cow of his risen heart 
Youth of his mighty raising 
... sound of his mighty raising 


The pacification of the ‘risen heart’ was the main task of a balang-god. The 
semantic difference between il2 in IV 12-13 and zi(g) in IV 14 and 15 is unclear 
to me and so is the sense of the names in IV 14 and 15. 

IV16 d Ha-mun-an-na Heaven’s Harmony 


151 Nindagalzu is entered after the balang Ninigizibara in the Mari god-list (Lambert 1985:183, lines 
94-95). 
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The names Harmony ( d Ha-mun in III 166) and Adviser ( d Ad-gi4-gi4 in III 167) of 
servant-gods in the temple Ebabbar are typical balang-god names and could be 
secondary balang-gods, yet only divine caretakers (udug) and attendants (gub- 
ba) are identified by temple name in An:Anum. 

A deified instrument d Gis-ha-mun is mentioned in 23b2. 


III 260 

d Sur9-gal 

Great Suru 152 

Adad 

III 261 

d U4-sur9-ra 

Day of the Suru 

Adad 

III 262 

d Ug/pirig3-gu3-dulO-ga 

Panther of Good Voice 

Adad 

III 263 

d Ur5-sa4-ni [x] 

X his Thunder 

Adad 

III 264 

d Segl0 mu-un-gi4-gi4 

He Roars 

Adad 

III 265 

d Kiri3-zal-kalam-ma 

Splendor of Homeland 

Adad 

IV 73 153 

d Nin-igi-zi-[bar-ra] 

Well regarded Lady 

Inana 

IV 74 

[ d Nin-si-gar-an-na] 

[Lady Heaven’s Bolt] 

Inana 

V 17 

d Kur-gul-gul 

Mountainland Destroyer 

Lugalbanda 

V 18 154 

d Ab2-ar2-he2-en-gal2 

Cow Wealth Praise 

Ninsun 

V 30 

d U6-nir-si-sa2 

Just Temple Tower 

Lugal-Marada 

V 31 

d Su-ni-dugud 

Heavy his Hand 

Lugal-Marada 

V 100 

d Usum-ur-sag-kur- 

Hero Dragon passing 

Ningirsu 


ra-dib-dib-be2 

through the Mountainland 


V 100 

d Usum-ur-sag-kur- 

Hero Dragon passing 

Ningirsu 


ra-dib-dib-be2 

through the Mountainland 


V 101 

d Gaba-hus-gu2- 

Pierce Breast Groundwater 

Ningirsu 


Zubiabzu 

Ocean Zubi (River) Bank 


V 102 

d U2-sum-bar/ba-ra 

Dragon of the Outback 

Ningirsu 


ge-es-pu e2-ninnu 

Grapple-hook of Eninnu 


V 103 

d Kur-ra-hus-a-ni- 

Unrelenting his Terror in 

Ningirsu 


nu-kus2-u3 

the Mountainland 


V 104 

d Dull-ga-lugal-a- 

Spoken Words heart- 

Ningirsu 


ni-sa3-hun-ga2 

soothing for his King 


V 105 

d Nita-zi 

Good Man 

Ningirsu 

V 106 

d Ka-ga-ni zi 

Good his Mouth 

Ningirsu 

V 107 

d Sag su nu-ba 

? 

Baba 

V 108 

d Nin-gal-([x])-KU 

7 

Baba 

V 109 

d Nin-[x x)]-na 

7 

Baba 

V 110 

d U4-men-x-su-gal 

7 

Baba 

V 168 

d MA2-x-ba 

7 

Damu 

152 The suru was a type of lamenter (see Section 3b). 

153 IV 73 and 74 are restored from Emesal Vocabulary I 87-88 (MSL 4:9). 


154 For the reading of the balang-gods of Lugalbanda and Ninsun see PHG:llln281. 
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V 186 

d Nin-gal 

Great Lady 

Gula 

V 187 

d Nin-he-nun-na 

Lady of Plenty 

Gula 

V 199 

d Up-lum 

Louse (Akk.) 

Manungal 

V 200 

d MIN-Eh 

the same: Louse (Sum.) 

Manungal 

V 279 

d Usum-ur-sag 

Hero Dragon 

Tishpak 

V 291 

d Qa-ad-ma 

The One from Before 

Ishtaran 


The entry d Qa-ad-ma is preceded by names of the master-god Ishtaran and his 
vizier Qudma. Qudma and Qadma are also listed as ‘bull gods’ (digir gu4) in 
An:Anum VI 208-209. Little is known of their master-god Ishtaran. His word 
guided the Early Dynastic ruler En-Metena of Lagash at the erection of a 
boundary marker (RIME 1 9.5.1110), and Ningirsu, the city-god of Girsu, refers 
to him as model administrator of city law (Gudea Cylinders A 10.24-26). He was 
the city-god of Der and ranked with Anu (see Lambert in RlA 5:211 [*Ishtaran]). 
The hinterland of Der at the foot of the Pusht-i-Kuh could well have been a 
habitat of aurochsen. 

54 An:Anum I 362 

“The Greater Dada, the man sitting by the harp. May he sing forever of the 
majesty of the gods!” 155 

The entry is found in two manuscripts, one unprovenanced, the other N-A 
from Nineveh. The entry is unparalleled in An:Anum for making a statement 
in the form of a sentence. Gabbay (PHG:90) would understand it as a quotation 
from a literary text. I believe the scribe of the original of the two manuscripts 
was a lamenter who took the liberty to make an epitaph for his divine forefa¬ 
ther, the “greater Dada.” The latter may have been the well-attested lamenter 
Dada of the Ur III period (Heimpel 1997). Michalowski described his career and 
characterized him as “impresario” and “an exceptional figure in the Ur III elite 
hierarchy.” 156 

The scribe used Emesal Sumerian, the language used in oratorios, and 
produced an interesting verbal form. For the precative he used the Emesal form 
with /t/ instead of /h/. The verbal preformative tu is phonetically good Emesal, 
albeit in unusual orthography for normal tul5. The reduplication of the base 
probably expresses continued success of his wish. The ending -a was perhaps 
meant to mark end of statement. 

The designation “person sitting by(?) a balang (instrument?)” has a 
surprising, probably accidental, parallel from an Ur III record of a roll call of 
craftsmen of the royal workshops in the kingdom of Ur III (UET 3 1476), where 

155 d Da-da gu-la lu2 balag-ga tus-a nam-mah digir-e-<ne> tu-mu-un-dul2-dul2-a. 

156 Michalowski 2006:49-50. 
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two silversmiths (ku3-dim2) are titled with the occupation ‘sitting balang’ 
(® is balag-tus-a see nl29 above and 34c ). 

55 An:Anum II 304-307 

II 304 d Du-un-ga NAR | digir nar-a-ke4 | ilu sa2 na-a-ri 

II 305 d Du-un-ga SAG [ MIN | MIN 

II 306 d Gu3-dulO-ga-lal3-bi | dam-bi-sal 
II 307 d Lum-ha BALAG | digir gala-ke4 

These entries mean that ‘Dunga’ is the pronunciation of the signs NAR and 
SAG when writing the name of the god of the singer. That-Honey-good-Voice 
( d Gu3-dulO-ga-lal3-bi) is the name of his wife, and Lumha is the pronunciation 
of the sign BALAG when designating the name of the god of the lamenter. 
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Index Locorum 


I have distributed the sources into four broad groups: Near Eastern Sources; 
Cypriot Inscriptions; Greek/Latin; Medieval and Early Modern. The first is subdi¬ 
vided by language and/or region, with classical authors included when relevant 
(Berossos resides in Mesopotamia, Josephus among Biblical/judaica, and Philo 
of Byblos with Phoenician/Punic). Cypriot Inscriptions, in keeping with the 
book’s Cyprocentric outlook, consolidates Greek, Phoenician, and ‘Eteocypriot’ 
material; further Phoenician and Greek examples are located respectively in 
Near Eastern Sources (Phoenician/Punic) and Greek/Latin (inscriptions). Cross- 
references are provided to help navigation. Professor Heimpel’s sources could 
not be not fully indexed; but my own citations of his Catalogue texts have been 
given in Near Eastern Sources (Mesopotamia). 


Near Eastern Sources 
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AT 172.7, 54n41, 98n54; 385.2, 


al-Mas‘udi, 60n88 


Quran 17.55, 182nl92; 21.79, 183nl93; 
21.81, 183nl95; 27.15, 182nl92; 
27.16-45, 183nl95; 34.10, 
183nl93; 34.12-14, 183nl95; 
38.18, 183nl94; 38.36, 183nl95 


440nl08 
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Arabian Nights 182, 543n32 

CIS 2 268, 542n23 (Mada’in Saleh, 


al-Tha‘labi, 183 


Saudi Arabia, Nabataean) 
Ibn Abd Rabbihi, 44n8 
Ibn Hurdadbih, 543n29 
Ibn Salama, Al-Mufaddal, Kitab 


Biblical/judaica 

Acts 2:30, 175nl53 
Amos 5:21-23,139nl64; 6:4-7, 
139nl64; 6:5, 158n59 
‘Arakin 10a, 117n35; 10b, 155n39; 13b, 
58n69, 117n36 
Berakhot 3b 182nl86 
1 Chronicles 2:6, 152n23, 156n45, 


al-malahi (Book of Instruments), 


301nl27 

‘Iqd. al-Farld, 183nl96 
al-Kalbi, Hisham ibn, 312 
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(l Chronicles, cont.) 

177nl61; 6:1-32, 149nl, 155n38; 
6:22, 174nl47; 9:19, 174nl47; 

9:31, 174nl47; 9:33, 116n25; 13:8, 
116n25, 117n35;15-16, 168nl03; 
15:16, 116n25; 15:16-22,117n35; 
15:16-24, 149nl, 155n38, 164n86; 
15:19, 117n34; 15:19-21,116n24; 
15:22, 157n55; 15:26, 170nll9, 
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155n38; 15:29, 169nl08; 16:5, 
117n33, 117n35; 17:1, 151nl3; 
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149nl, 155n38; 25:3-6, 164n86; 
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116n25; 7:6, 155n38, 158n59, 
173nl41; 20:19, 174nl47; 20:21- 
23, 164n86; 20:22-23, 164n87; 
29:21-28, 172nl34; 29:25, 155n38, 
173nl42; 29:26, 158n59; 29:27-28, 
172nl35 

Dead Sea Scrolls 1Q33 4:5, 58n68; 
lQH-a col. XIX, 301nl28; 
4Q162.6-10, 157n50; 4Q381 fr. 
24.4, 178nl68; 4Q381 fr. 31.4, 
178nl68; 4Q381 fr. 33.8, 178nl68; 
4Q427 1:4-5, 301nl28; 4QSam, 
168nl05 

Deuteronomy 31:19-22,164n86; 32, 
156n41 

Ecclesiastes 2:8,154n28 
Exodus 15, 156n41; 15:2, 176nl58, 
177nl61; 15:20, 126n90; 15:20-21, 
164n86 

Ezekiel 8:14-15, 470; 26:13, 43n3; 27:7, 
323nl5; 33:32, 445nll; 40:44-46, 
164n86 

Ezra 2:41, 155n38; 2:64, 155n38; 3:7, 
151nl3; 3:10, 117n35; 3:10-13, 
155n38; 6:4, 151nl3 


Genesis 4:19-22, 44n5; 4:21, 129nl04, 
312nl88; 4:21 (LXX), 215nl64, 
312nl88; 4:22, 454n73; 4:23-24, 
312nl87; 10:3-4, 514nl24, 
514nl27; 10:4-5, 10n44; 10:22-31, 
43n3; 11:11-26, 43n3; 25:20, 43n3; 
31:20, 43n4; 31:27, 43n4; 38:12-30, 
404n26 

Isaiah 5:11-12,138nl64,157n50, 
293n79; 12:2, 176nl58, 177nl61; 
14:10-11, 43n3,146n206; 16:10- 
11, 301nl25; 23:15-16, 43n3, 
302nl30, 538n9; 24:8, 300nl20; 
36:1-2, 154n30 

Jeremiah 9:17 and 20, 293n77; 31:4, 
126n90; 34:5, 283n25 
Josephus 

Antiquities of the Jews 3.12, 155n39; 
5.180, 452n64; 5.183, 452n64; 
6.166, 540n8; 6.168, 540n8; 7.12, 
153n24; 7.78-89, 168nl03 and 
106-107; 7.80-81, 170nll7; 

7.85, 170nll8, 540n8; 7.85-89, 
169nl08; 7.305,158n59, 158n61; 
7.306, 58n64, 540n8; 8.94, 149nl, 
155n38, 158n61; 8.176, 149nl, 
155n38, 158n61; 19.94, 284n35 
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Judges 3:8, 452n64; 3:10 (and LXX), 
452n64; 5, 126n90, 156n41; 11:34, 
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Kelim 15 (BT 17.75) 302nl31 
1 Kings 4, 151nl5; 4:22-28, 151nl6; 
4:30, 151nl7; 4:31-34, 151nl8; 

5, 151nl3; 5:6-10, 151nl3; 

5:18, 151nl3; 6:15-16, 151nl3; 
6:37-38, 151nl2; 7:2, 151nl3; 
7:2-3, 151nl3; 7:11-12, 151nl3; 
7:27-37, 390nl09; 8:2, 172nl33; 
9:10-14, 151nl3; 9:11, 151nl2; 
10:1-3, 151nl7; 10:11-25, 150n9; 
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2 Kings 3:13-20, 165n88; 18:13-37, 
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138-145, 178nl66; 141:1, 162n80; 
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144-145, 178nl66; 144:9, 58n67; 
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162n80; 149:3, 179nl71; 150, 
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LXX, 158n59 
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16:10,172nl32; 16:14, 166n94; 
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2 Samuel 1:17-27,175nl50, 301nl26; 
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33.16-18, 324n20; 34, 323nl5; 
34.18, 324n20; 34.24, 50-51, 
330n63; 35, 372, 396nl34; 35.10- 
15, 324n20, 372nl; 35.25, 330n63; 
35.26, 373n8; 35.27-29, 326n34; 
35.30-36, 12n58; 35.35-39, 372nl; 
35.37, 324n20; 35.43, 323nll; 
36.5-7, 12-14, 324n20; 37.9, 
324n20; 39.10-20, 12n58, 326n34; 
40.7-8, 13-20, 323nl5, 324n20, 
326n34; 77, 482nl37; 84.33, 


483nl44; 101, 55n51; 114, 55n51, 
481nl34; 116, 55n51; 129.51, 
483nl46; 138.6, 55n51; 269.16, 
199n71 

Execration Texts 441, 452n62 and 64, 
478nll9 

Medinet Habu Inscription (Ramesses 
III), 13n66 

Papyrus Anastasi, 56n55,106 

Tale ofWen-Amun, 14, 105nl01, 354, 
481, 514nl29 

Emar 

Hh VI.10-12, 78-79, 206nl06 

Installation of Baal’s High Priestess, 171 

Hittite, Hurro-Hittite, 
Neo-Hittite/Luwian 

Qinekoy inscription (Cilicia). See 
Phoenician/Punic 

CTH 105, 12n54; 121, 13n64; 141, 
376n38; 147, 13n64, 348n63; 321, 
98n51; 344, 97n50; 345, 92nl0; 
348, 92nl0; 364, 103n88; 481 
(Establishing a New Temple for the 
Goddess of the Night), 100; 483, 
376n35; 716, 376n31; 718, 329n52, 
330n60; 771, 102n80 

Karatepe inscriptions. See 
Phoenician/Punic (KAI 26) 

KBo 1.52 obv. i.15-16, 98n55, 116n30; 
2.9, 100n68, 376n31; 4.13, 

94n21; 11.60 rev. 7-15’, 95n32; 
12.38, 13n64; 12.39, 12n56, 
376n38; 12.88.5-10, 32n92; 14.142 
i.20-33, 103n86; 17.74, 94n23; 
19.128, 94n23; 20.85 rev. iv.1-5, 
95n27; 21.34 ii.9-10, 95n26; 23.42 
+ 27.119 rev. iv.24’-25’, 94n25; 
26.137, 2, 32n92; 33.109 right col. 
line 6, 99n60; 33.167 rev. iv.16’- 
20’, 94n25, 101n79; 34.68, 95n31; 
39.4.25, 95n31; 629, 99n58 
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KUB 1.1+ iii.28-30, 12n56; 9.31, 

509n88; 10.82 rev. v.4-10, 94n21; 

14.1 rev. 84-90, 13n64, 348n63; 
14.14 obv. 16-22, 12n56; 15.34 

i. 48-65, 376n35; 15.35, 100n68, 
376n31; 20.19, 95n26; 21.17 

ii. 5-8, 100n72; 23.1 iv.1-7, 12n54; 

25.1 rev. v.11-16, 93nl4; 25.37+, 
102n80; 30.15, 95n35; 30.23, 

95n35; 30.25, 95n31; 32.133 

i. 1-7, 100n71; 39.13 ii.5, 95n35; 
39.19.17-20, 95n35; 39.71++ obv. 

ii. 18-30, 329n52; 39.71++ rev. 
iv.9-21, 329n52; 45.45, 99n58; 
47.40 obv. 10, 99n58; 51.87 rev. 
iv.12-14’, 95n26; 56.46 + ii.3’-7’, 
95n28 

Kumarbi Cycle, 92nl0, 97,103 
Ritual and Prayer to Ishtar of Nineveh, 
100, 474 

Song ofHedammu, 92nl0 
Song of Silver, 103, 506 
Song of Ullikummi, 92nl0 
Tale of Illuyanka, 98 

Mesopotamia 

Abzu Pelam (The Defiled Apsu), 84n87 
Amherst (Pinches 1908) 82 rev. 19, 
483nl41 

An:Anum, 29n68; I 268, 35nll4; II 
343-344, 124n82; III 51, 36nll8; 

III 153-158, 21nl8, 507n72; V 
100-106, 29n68; V 168, 485nl59; 

V 291, 21nl8 

ARAB 1 §756, 300nll9; 2 §186, 353n88; 
2 §312, 154n30; 2 §319, 328n41; 2 
§690, 14n73, 360nl31, 546n9 
ARM 13 20, 54n41, 76n25; 21 298, 

76n28; 23 180, 76n26; 23 213, 

76n28; 25 547, 76n27; 25 566, 84n81 
Assyrian King List, 83 
Babylonian Erra Myth, 25 
Berossos FGH 680 F 4, 462nl4 


Curse of Agade, 41 

Diri, 79, 122; III.43-45 (Assur), 79n49, 
34nl06; III.49, 36nll5 
Early Dynastic Practical Vocabulary B 2 = 
MS 2340+ 22:20’, 54n37, 87 
Elum Gusun (Honored One, Wild Ox), 
27n60 

Enegi temple-hymn, 140nl69 
Enki’s Journey to Nippur, 34nl07 
Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta, 474n96 
Epic of Gilgamesh, 462nl6; vi.24-79, 
474n97 

The Fashioning of the Gala, 29n72 
FM 4 37, 82n69; 4 42.4-5, 77n29; 9 

11, 74nl0; 9 21, 75n22; 9 45-46, 
75n21; 9 52.8 -9’, 82n68; 9 53, 
76n25, 86n85; 9 59, 81n63 

Genealogy of the Elammurabi Dynasty, 

83. 

Gudea Cylinders A 5.2-10, 393nl23; 
6.6-8, 393nl23; 6.24-7.6, 28n64; 
7.9-8.1, 28n64; 7.25, 30n81; 

9.24, 27n55; 15.19-25, 27n56; 

18.10- 19.2, 393nl23; 18.18, 
532nl0; 20.24-21.12, 393nl23; 
22.20, 27n57; 28.17, 534nl6; 28.18, 
532n9, 532nl0; B 6.11-23, 27n58; 
6.24-7.11, 27n59; 7.12-21, 27n57; 

8.10- 22, 30n82; 10.9-15, 28n67; 
10.16-11.2, 29n70; 15.19-16.2, 
28n67, 32n96; 15.20, 532nl0; 
18.22-19.1, 28n67; 19.1, 532nl0; 
24.17, 26n49 

Heimpel, “Balang Gods” Catalogue 
4b, 66n26; 4c, 54n37, 65n22, 
77n35; 4d and 4e, 71n65; 4g, 
531n2; 9 and 11, 20n5, 41nl52; 

12, 20n5; 13, 20n5-6; 15, 20n5; 
17b, 21nl9; 17f, 20n5; 20a-20b. 
20n5; 23, 84n83-84; 23al , 22n21; 
23b . 485nl58; 23f, 84n86, 102n81, 
291n69, 380n62, 485nl58; 23g, 
76n27; 23g2, 84n81; 27, 414n81; 
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(Heimpel, cont.) 

34c, 76n27; 37, 41nl52; 40, 

36nll9; 42a, 30n78; 42c, 76n27; 

43, 41nl50 and 152; 44, 84n78; 

47, 84n85; 47a, 485nl58; 49, 

84n87; 53, 21nl8, 29n68, 35nll4, 
36nll8, 485nl59, 507n72; 54, 
30n79, 124n82 
Hg 169 (MSL 6, 142), 36nll5 
Hh (HAR.ra/ur5-ra), 78n39, 79n50; 
79-80, 36nll5 

Hymn to the Queen of Nippur, 78 
Iddin-Dagan A, 37nl25, 39nl35, 39nl36 
Inanna’s Descent to the Netherworld, 
29n72, 145nl97 

In the Desert by the Early Grass, 140nl70 
Ishme-Dagan A + V, 81n61 
Ishtar Ritual (OB Mari), 85n88 
K 4806, 24n39 

KAR 50, 24n34; 60, 24n37; 158, 97n47 
Lilissu ritual, 23-24, 30n79 
Lugalbanda and the Anzud Bird, 474n96 
Lugal-e (Exploits ofNinurta), 25n46, 380 
Marriage ofMartu, 80 
Martu A, 80n58; Martu A/B, 80n57 
Metal List, 19, 580n21 
RIME 1 10.12.3, 73n3; 2 1.4.10, 33nl01, 
37nl23; 3/l 1.1.7 CylA/B, 26n51; 
3/1 1.1.7 (3), 21nl9; 3/l 1.1.7 (6), 
27n56; 3/l 1.1.7.StB v.1-4, 29n75; 
3/1 1.1.7.StE iv.12-14, 22n20; 3/2 
1.1.2-8, 393nl23; 3/2 1.2.1-34, 
393nl23; 3/2 1.3.3-9, 393nl23; 

3/2 1.3.14-17, 393nl23; 4 1.1.1 
lines 13-14, 36nll9; 4 2.13.1002, 
84n78; 4 3.6.2, 506n70; 4 3.6.10, 8, 
87nl00; 4 3.6.11, 86n99; 4 3.6.12, 
506n70 

The Rites ofEgasankalamma, 283n26 
Shulgi A, 39nl33, 382n72; Shulgi B, 
34nl07, 38nl29, 38nl30, 38nl31; 
Shulgi C, D, 37nl25; Shulgi E, 
37nl25, 34nl07; Shulgi G, P, Q, R, 
37nl25; Shulgi X, 37nl25, 39nl32 


Sumerian Temple Hymns (no. 14), 
140nl69 

Surpu, 21nl4 

TSA (de Genouillac 1909) 1 ix.12-14, 
41nl49 

Ur-Nammu A, 37nl21, 144nl94 

Uru’amma’irabi (That City Which has 
Been Pillaged ), 84-85, 291, 585, 
588, 594-595, 611, 614, 619, 623 

Uruhulake ofGula (She of the Ruined 
City), 84n87 

VAT 8247, 24n34; 10101, 97n47 

Phoenician/Punic 

Mokhos of Sidon FGH 784 F 4, 445nl3 

Philo of Byblos 790 F 1 (20-22), 
123n75; F 1 (21), 446nl6; 790 
F 2 (11), 446nl9, 510nl06; F 2 
(13), 509n95, 510nl07; F 2 (14), 
510nl06; F 2 (15-16, 24), 123n74; 
F 2 (15), 314n203; F 2 (22), 
481nl33; F 2 (25), 510nl08; F 2 
(31), 378n48; F 2 (35), 472n84, 
481nl33; F 2 (38), 511nl09; F 10, 
477nll4 

Inscriptions (excluding Cyprus: v. 
infra) 

Cebel Ires Dagi inscription, 202n90 
Chabot 1940-1941 no. 232, 452n60 
Qinekoy inscription, 3nll, 199n67, 
252n49 

KAI 1, 315n209; 4, 483nl46, 
510nl00; 5-7, 407n45; 10, 407n45, 
510nl00; 13.1-2, 407n45; 14, 
407n45; 26, 252n50; 26 A.I.12-13, 
512nll6; 26 A.II.19-20, 507n75; 

26 A III.2-3, 507n75; 26 C.IV.20, 
507n75; 46, 315n210, 344n38; 
139.1 and 145.40, 452n60 
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Syriac and Syria 

(including Aramaic) 

Anton of Tagrit Rhetoric 5.10, 542n23 
Book of the Bee 18, 455n79; 19, 455n78 
St. Ephraim 

Commentary on Genesis 4:21 
(Armenian trans.), 454n76 
Commentary on 2 Kings 3:15,165n89, 
219 

Hymns, 61,163n83, 182, 210, 216 
Isaac of Antioch, 471n81 
KAI 214.15-22 (Zincirli), 136nl51; 222 
(Sefire steles), 154, 300 
Lassus 1935:33 no. 14 (Hama, Syria), 
443n2 

[Meliton] Apology 44.12-22, 470n73; 
44.34-36, 496n7 

Michael the Syrian Chronicle 1.6, 
215nl64, 454n76; 3.8, 378n52 
Odes of Solomon, 152n21; 6.1, 542n23; 

14.8, 542n23; 26.3, 542n23 
Theodore Bar Koni Liber Scholiorum, 
Mimra 2.97, 45nll, 455n78; 4.38, 
471n79; 11.4, 471n79 

Ugarit 

CTA 6.6.54-55, 152n23 
KTU/CAT 1.1 iii.l and 18-19, 447n23; 
1.1 iii.27-28, 447n24; 1.2 iii.2-3, 
447n23; 1.2 iii.7-11, 447n24; 1.1 
iii.27-28, 447n24; 1.2 iv.11-15, 
447n26; 1.2 iv.11-27, 122n71; 

1.3 i.18-22, 117n31, 128n97; 1.3 
iii.4-5, 126n88; 1.3 vi.14-16, 
447n23; 1.4 i.23-43, 447n25; 1.4 
v.41-vi.38, 447n24; 1.4 vi.16-33, 
150nll; 1.6 vi.51-53, 447n22; 
1.7.22-24, 126n88; 1.17 v.10-28, 
447n26; 1.17 vi.20-25, 447n26; 

1.17 vi.26-32, 131nl20; 1.17 vi.32, 
129nl01; 1.17 vi.34-38, 131nl26; 

1.17 vi.45-1.18 i.19,132nl28; 


1.18 iv.14,133nl29; 1.18 iv.19, 
133nl29; 1.18 iv.30, 133nl29; 

1.18 iv.39,133nl30; 1.19 i.5, 
133nl32; 1.19 iv.22-31, 135nl40, 
144nl92; 1.23, 113n5, 115nl6, 
128nl00; 1.41, 283n20; 1.47, 4nl8; 
1.101.16-19, 125n87; 1.101.17, 
126n88; 1.106.15-17, 113n5; 

1.108, 117n31, 135nl42, 256n69, 
265nl05, 456n81; 1.112, 113n5; 
1.113, 141nl77; 1.118, 4nl9; 

1.119, 139nl66; 1.123, 509n97; 
1.141, 373nl3; 1.148, 5n22, 97n48, 
120n51, 377n42; 1.161, 143nl91; 
2.42, 12n58, 374nl7; 4.102, 
441nll5; 4.168, 114nl0, 383n77; 
4.352, 330n64; 4.360, 115nl4; 
4.399, 115nl7; 4.410, 115nl4; 
4.609, 114n9; 4.610, 115nl8 

RIH 98/02, 52n26, 102n82, 114nl3 
RS 1.003.20, 283n20; 1.017, 4nl8; 
2.002, 113n5, 115nl6, 128nl00; 
2.[004], 129nl01, 131nl20, 
447n26; 2.[008]+, 150nll, 447n24, 
447n25; 2.[009] + 5.155, 447n22; 
2.[014] + 3.363, 117n31, 126n88, 
128n97, 447n23; 3.322+, 135nl40, 
144nl92; 3.346, 447n23, 447n24; 
3.361, 447n23, 447n24; 3.367, 
122n71, 447n26; 5.180 + 5.198, 
126n88; 11.857, 441nll5; 13.006, 
5, 283n20; 13.53, 121n59; 15.82, 
114nl0, 383n77; 17.352, 12n56, 
377n43; 18.42, 330n64; 18.050, 
115nl4; 18.056.22, 283n20; 
18.113A, 12n58, 326n34, 374nl7; 

18.119, 326n34; 18.138, 115nl7; 
18.250A+B, 115nl4; 19.16,114n9, 
167nl00, 441nll7; 19.017, 

115nl8; 20.18, lln45; 20.19, 
440nl09; 20.024, 4nl9, 235nl00; 
20.123+, 443n2, 449n35; 20.168, 
lln45, 12n55; 20.238, lln45, 
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(RS, cont.) 

12n55; 24.245, 125n87, 126n88; 
24.250+, 113n5; 24.252, 117n31, 
129nl08, 134-135nl42, 177nl61, 
256n69, 265nl05, 374nl7, 448n33, 
456n81; 24.256, 113n5; 24.257, 
134nl39, 141-147, 177, 204n96; 
24.264 + 24.280, 4nl9; 24.266, 
139nl66; 24.271, 509n97; 24.274, 
102n84, 374nl5; 24.325, 373nl3; 


24.643, 5n22, 97n48, 120-121, 
123n74, 139nl66, 377n42; 26.142, 
121n58, 121n61; 34.126, 143nl91; 
34.152, 12n58; 92.2004, 120n51, 
121n56-58; 94.2177+, 12n62; 
94.2475, 12n55; 94.2518, 139nl66, 
141nl77 
RSL 1,lln45 


Cypriot Inscriptions ('Eteocypriot', Greek, Phoenician) 


Amadasi and Karageorghis 1977 Cl, 
57n58, 116n23, 262n98 
DGAC 10, 349n70; 123, 349n70; 

148-149, 349n70; 166.6, 412n70; 
171.1, 284n30; 249, 349n70 
ExcCyp 6, 402n5; 46, 409n54; 101, 
421nll9; 105, 420nll6; 124, 
234n88, 420nll6 
GIBM IV.2 975, 287n46 
HIOP 1, 409n54; 32, 418nl00; 40, 
418nl02; 70, 420nlll; 99, 
205nl02, 420nll6; 103-104, 
420nll5; 105, 234n88 
Honeyman 1938, 339nll 
ICS 1, 409n49 and 51, 412n70; 2, 
409n49 and 53, 422nl26; 3, 
409n49 and 53, 422nl26; 4.1, 
407n44; 6, 407n44, 409n49; 

7, 407n44, 409n49; 8, 414n85; 
16.2, 407n44; 17.1, 412n70; 

17.4, 407n44; 39, 230n66; 40, 
230n66; 41, 230n66; 43, 230n66; 
44, 230n66; 90, 407n44, 409n49 
and 52; 91, 407n44, 409n49; 183, 
349n70; 190-196, 349n66; 194.4, 
404n25; 216, 229n61, 372n6; 220, 
372n6 


IGRom. 3:941, 402n5 
I.Kourion 4, 244n7; 6, 287n46; 41, 
230n67; 104, 213nl52,318-319 
I.Paphos 1, 409n54; 9, 418nl02; 

19, 420nlll; 64, 412-414; 66, 
418nl00; 72-73, 420nll5; 79, 
420nll6; 82, 234n88; 148, 402n5; 
151, 205nl03; 181, 421nll9 
I.Rantidi 2.1, 284n30, 413n76; 14, 
230n66 

KAI 32-34, 344n38; 37, 116n23; 39, 
344n38, 372n6; 41, 344n38 
LBW 801, 287n46; 2798, 418nl00 
Masson and Sznycer 1972:p81-86, 
271nl29 

Nicolaou 1964 23a, 412-414 
SEG 13:586, 213nl51; 18:578, 205nl03; 
18:586, 409n51; 20:114, 411n64; 
20:225, 284n30, 413n76; 20:251, 
409n51; 23:639, 412-414; 40:1365, 
421nll9; 51:1896, 205nl03; 
53:1747bis, 319n236; 55:1534, 
205nl03 
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Greek/Latin 


Greek/Latin 


Linear B 

Knossos (KN) B 800.3, 434n67; C 954.1, 
435n68; Da 1134, 435n68; Db 
1279, 434n67; Fh 347, 331n68; Fh 
361, 331n68; Fh 371, 331n68; Fh 
372, 331n68; L 588.1, 439nl02; Me 
4459, 435n68; Sc 238, 432n49; U 

736.2, 437n90; V 52.2, 439nl04; 

V 60, 432n49; V 831, 434n66; V 
831.1, 434n65; X 1024.1, 435n69; 
Xd 7702, 432n49 

Mycenae (MY) Ge 602.4, 429nl6; Go 
610+, 435n68 

Pylos (PY) An 19.7, 435n69; An 340, 
435n69; An 519.10, 439nl02 and 
104; An 654.14, 439nl04; An 656, 
439nl02-104; An 724, 432n48 
and 49; Aq 218, 431n42, 432n49; 
Aq 64.14, 431n42; Cn 131.4, 
435n68; Cn 719.9, 435n68; Ep 705, 
434n65; Er 880, 430n27; Fr 1225, 
331n69; Jn series, 394nl27; Jn 

310.3, 435n68; Jn 320.3, 436n77; 

Jn 389, 437n92; Jn 829, 437n92; Jo 
438, 435n68; Ma and Na tablets, 
428n7; N- series, 437n86; Na 248 
and 252, 437n87; Na 568, 437n86; 
Nn 228, 437n86; Qa series, 428n6; 
Qa 1259, 427n4; Qa 1289, 431n39; 
Qa 1290, 428nl0, 432n51; Qa 1291, 
428nl2; Qa 1292, 432n51; Qa 1293, 
432n51; Qa 1294, 428nl0; 432n44; 
Qa 1295, 432n51; Qa 1297, 432n51; 
Qa 1298, 432n51; Qa 1300, 429nl8, 
431n39; Qa 1302, 428nl2; Qa 1304, 
428nl0, 432n51; Qa 1305, 428nl2, 
431n37; Qa 1306, 428nl2; Qa 1307, 
431n37; Qa 1309, 428nl2; Qa 1310, 
428nl2; Qa 1311, 428nl2; Qa 1312, 


428nl2; Qa 1441, 427n4, 428nl2; 
Sh 736, 322n9; Sn 64.4, 434n67; 

Tn 316, 423nl29; Un 219, 431n36 
and 38; Un 249, 331n67; Un 443.1, 
436n78; Un 718, 431n36; Un 1482, 
428n8; Vn 865, 436-438; Xa 1335, 
429n23 

Thebes (TH) Av 106.7, 434n62 

Traditional Sources and 
Papyri 

Abydenos FGH 685 F 2b-3b, 462nl4 
Acts of Xanthippe and Polyxena, 

209nl24 

Ailianos 

On the Nature of Animals 9.36, 

237n46, 290n63 
Various History 9.38, 196n53 
Aiskhylos 

Libation Bearers 609, 233n83 
Persians 895, 355nl03 
Seven against Thebes 26n49; 835-839, 
295n95; 866-870, 233n83; E 122, 
214nl56 

Suppliants 694-697, 227n50 
Alexander Romance, 303 
Alexandros of Aphrodisias, 
Commentary on Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics 3.2 (p220.22), 286n41 
Alexandros Polyhistor FGH 273 F 31, 
337n3 

Alkaios 130.34, 411n68; 307c, 434n61; 

p507 Voigt, 271, 274-276 
Alkidamas Odysseus 20-21, lnl, 

343n32 

Alkman 3.71 PMGF, ln3, 220n7, 

330n61, 432n52; 26, 192n32; 41, 
255n59; 140, 434n61 
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Ammianus Marcellinus 14.8.3, 

508n81; 19.1.10-11, 306nl54, 
311nl84 

Ammonios On Similar and Different 
Words 178, 310nl77; 321, 209nl25 
Anakreon 361 PMG, 329n56, 515 
Analecta Hymnica Graeca 

Canones Novembris, Day 30 Canon 44 
Ode 7.8,182nl89 

Canones Decembris, Day 26 Canon 51 
Ode 5.16-17,182nl87; Day 26 
Canon 51 Ode 8.56-58, 182nl87, 
209nl27 

Canones Januarii, Day 25 Canon 30 
(1) Ode 6.46,182nl87; Day 27 
Canon 34 Ode 4.3-7, 210nl33 
Androkles FGH 751 F 1, 337n3, 
516nl35 

Anecdota Graeca (Bachmann 1828- 
1829) 1:278, 47nl8, 188n7, 

195n48; 1:304, 210nl28 
Anecdota Graeca (Cramer 1839-1841) 
4:35.10-11, 197n55; 4:35.13-14, 
197n55, 198n52; 4:36.20, 47nl8; 
4:274.5-6, 193n36; 4:183.15, 
467n52 

Antimachos fr. 92 Matthews (102 
West IEG), 284n34, 290n63 
Antiphanes fr. 200 PCG, 284n31, 
491nl4 

Antoninos Liberalis Metamorphoses 34, 
281nl0, 284n37, 286n41, 287n47, 
288n54, 467n56; 39, 281nl0 
Appendix Proverbiorum 4.68, 224n34, 
504n59 

Apion FGH 616 F 51 (= 48 Neitzel), 
197n55 

Apollodoros FGH 244 F 277, 197n55 
[Apollodoros] 

Epitome 3.4-5, ln2; 3.9, ln2, 343n32, 
344n34; 3.12, 359nl24; 6.15, 
359nl26; 6.17, 340n20 

Library 1.3.2, 193n37; 1.3.3, 325n24; 


1.6.3, 98n51; 1.9.5, 492n20; 2.1.2, 
340nl6, 558n8; 2.1.3, 343n30; 

2.1.4, 354nl00, 516nl37; 2.1.5, 
515nl30; 2.5.11, 373nl0; 3.8.1, 
308nl66; 3.9.1, 365nl61, 511nll5; 

3.9.2, 343n31; 3.10.3, 492n20; 
3.10.8, 359nl25; 3.11.1, 333n81; 

3.12.2, 434n67; 3.14.3, 250n41, 
287n46, 290n63, 333n84 and 85, 
344n37, 355nl07, 356nl09 and 
113, 404n24, 477nll3, 504n60, 
511nll5, 545n3; 3.14.3-4, 281nl2, 
288n56; 3.14.4, 284n32 and 

37, 287n46, 313nl94, 317n225, 
467n50 and 52, 502n47 
Apollonios of Rhodes 1.26-27,193n37; 
1.292, 200n77; 1.882-885, 200n73 
and 75, 232n81; 3.259, 201n81; 
3.664, 201n81; 4.611-618, 294n91; 
4.1063, 201n86. 

Scholia (Z) 1.292, 188n6, 197n55; 
1.882-885; 3.1186, 325n24 
Apollonios Sophistes Homeric Lexicon 
s.v. Gupapea, 512nll9; Kivuprj, 
188n7 

Apuleius Golden Ass 11.2, 287n46 
Aristokles of Rhodes On Poetry, 
310nl77 

Aristonikos Grammaticus On the Signs 
of the Iliad pl68 Friedlander, 
208nll6 
Aristophanes 

Clouds 595, 233n84; 749-750, 103n91 
Knights 8-12, 202n89, 214nl56, 
295n95. Z 9, 295n95 
Lysistrata, 284 
fr. 325 PCG, 315n213 
Aristotle 

Constitution of the Athenians 26.3, 
356nl08 

Metaphysics 388bl8, 286n41; 389al4, 
286n41 

On the Soul 407b-408a, 210nl29 
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fr. 526-527 Rose ( Constitution of the 
Cypriots ), 382n70, 499n30 
[Aristotle] Peplos fr. 640 §8 Rose, 
355nl03; §30, 359nl26 
Aristoxenos fr. 80 Wehrli, 295n95; fr. 

97, 275nl47 and 150 
Arkhilokhos 1 West IEG, 255n59; 

54.11, 434n61; 93a.5, 434n61 
Arnobius Against the Pagans 6.6, 
289n58, 419nl06, 561n29; 6.22, 
289n58 
Arrian 

Anabasis of Alexander 2.20.3, 491nl6, 
493n29; 5.6.5, 515nl30; 6.22.4, 
286n41 

Events after Alexander FGH 156 F 10 
§6, 414n82 

Artemidoros Interpretation of Dreams 
4.72, 434n62 

Asklepiades of Cyprus FGH 752, 337n3 
Athenaios 174a-185a, 275nl48; 

174f, 145n200, 190nl9, 225n40, 
567n66; 180d, 293n75; 182f, 
275nl50; 255c-257d, 491nl4; 
256b, 355nl03; 256b-c, 366nl65, 
458n88; 257d, 284n31; 337e-f, 
212nl44; 346e, 363nl50; 349e-f, 
212nl42; 352d, 212nl42; 456a, 
290n63, 313nl92; 515e, 222nl6; 
531a-d, 212nl43; 574a, 286n41; 
619c, 309nl72; 619f, 305nl47; 
633f, 456n81 634c-637f, 275nl48; 
636b, 275nl50; 637b, 274nl44; 
638a, 211nl40; 638b,234n93; 
68ld, 309nl74 
Augustine 

City of God 15.17.35, 215nl64, 540n9 
Commentary on Psalm 32, Sermon 
1.4-5, 540n9 

Confessions 3.8.32, 540n9; 9.12.25 
and 10.33, 541nl4 
Ausonius 

Epigrams 62.7, 299nlll 


Letters 14.42-43, 299nlll 
Basilios of Caesarea Commentary on 
Isaiah 5.155 (Trevisan), 293n79 
Berossos. See Mesopotamia 
Bion Lament for Adonis 24, 467n52; 

42, 299nll3; 65-66, 500n31; 91, 
299nll3, 432n52, 449n42; 91-95, 
449n42 

Boios Creation of Birds, 192 
Carmina popularia 34 (Finos-song, PMG 
800), 307nl63 

Catullus 68.51-52, 315n213; 95, 

286n38 

John Chrysostomus Exposition of Psalm 
41, 540n5 

Qohn Chrysostomus] On the Adoration 
of the Precious Cross PG 62:752.72, 
214nl55 

Cicero On the Laws 1.5, 346n50 
Cinna Zmyrna, 334n91, 386n38; fr. 6 
Courtney FFP, 286n40, 502n49; fr. 
8, 286n40 

Clement of Alexandria 
Tutor 2.4.43, 540n5; 3.11.80, 540n6 
Exhortation 1, 210nl30; 1.5.4, 
210nl31; 2.13.4-5, 222nl5, 312n2; 
2.14, 219nl; 2.15.3, 102n80, 

540n6; 2.24.1, 540n6; 2.33, 219nl, 
474n99; 3.45, 321n2, 419nl06, 
561n29; 4.49.2, 319n236; 4.57.3, 
561n28; 12.119.2-120.2, 540n6. E 
2.13.4, 321n2 

Miscellanies 1.21, 321n2, 449n43 
Clement of Rome Homilies 5.15.2 (PG 
2:184C-185D), 227n53 
Columella On Agriculture 10.1.1, 

286n41 

Constantine Mannases Chronicle 4687- 
4688, 193n40 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
On the Themes 1.15, 350n74, 516nl34 
On Virtues and Vices 1 (55.16-22, 
Biittner-Wobst/Roos), 170nll8 
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Curtius Rufus 4.1, 490n6, 491nl2 
Cyril of Alexandria Commentary on 
Isaiah (PG 70:440C), 284n37 
John of Damascus Sermon on the Birth 
of Christ 9, 216nl67, 538 
Damaskios 

Life of Isidore fr. 348 Zintzen, 
511nlll 

On First Principles 125c (1.323 
Ruelle), 445nl3 

Demetrios of Salamis FGH 756 F 1, 
337n3 

Demodokos fr. 1-2, 497nl7 
[Demodokos] fr. 3 PLG/lEG, 497nl5 
Demosthenes 12.10, 353n92 
Derveni Papyrus col. 6.1-11, 449n39 
Digenes Akrites 4.396-435 (cod. 

Grottaferrata), 255n59 
Diktys of Crete Journal of the Trojan 
War 6.8, 334n93 

Dio Chrysostomus 8.28, 323nl0; 33.47, 
509n93 

Diodoros Siculus 2.16.6, 327n35, 
328n40, 547nl3; 2.49.2, 286n41; 

4.37.2, 365nl63; 5.74.5, 229n56; 

7 fr. 11, 327n36; 14.39, 347n56; 
14.98, 347n53, 352n84; 15.2.4, 
347n55, 493n26; 16.46.3, 493n28; 

17.47.1- 6, 490n6; 19.59.1, 416n94; 
19.62, 416n94; 19.79.4-5, 416n94; 

20.21.2- 3, 417n96, 491nl7; 

20.47.2, 545n5 

Diogenes Laertios 1.4, 308nl65; 2.57, 
566n65; 2.59, 566n63 and 65 
Diogenianos 8.53, 323nl0 
Dionysios of Halicarnassus On 
Thucydides 5.1, 356nll3 
Dionysios the Periegete 508-509, 
327n36, 403nl6, 498n20 
Scholia (Z) 509, 290n63, 321n2, 
333n84, 350n74, 355nl07, 
356nll4, 404n24, 406n49, 468n59, 
498n23 


[Dionysios the Periegete] fr. 1 
(Heitsch), 545n4; fr. 2, 545n2 
Dioskourides On Medical Material 

1.24.1, 1.64.1, 1.66.1, 286n41; 

3.39.1, 332n75 

Ephoros FGH 70 F 4, 274nl44 
Epikharmos in Athenaios 68id, 
309nl74 
Eratosthenes 

Amathousia (FGH 241 F 25), 337n3, 
340nl9, 546n8 
Hermes, 340nl9 
fr. Ill B 91 Berger (130 Roller), 
327n35 

Etymologicum Genuinum s.v. Acoioq, 
356nll4; apcpiKivupopevai, 
200n73, 232n81 

Etymologicum Gudianum s.v. KiGapic;, 
197n55; Kivupa, 200n78, 334n94; 
upvoc;, 232n76 
Etymologicum Magnum s.v. 

apcpiKivupopevai, 200n73, 

232n81; ’AcpaKa, 464n28; Aoooc;, 
356nll4, 467n52, 500n33; Kippic;, 
315n211; Kunpoc;, 516nl35 
Etymologicum Symeonis s.v. 

apcpiKivupopevai, 200n73, 232n81 
Euripides 

Alkestis 445-447, 298nl04; 583, 
231n73 

Cyclops 489-490, 233n83 
Helen 144-150, 355nl03; 167-178, 
311nl80; 371, 233n83; 1469-1470, 
294n90 

Herakles 348-351, 309nl72; 694, 
232n80 

Hippolytos 454-455, 505n64 
Iphigeneia among the Taurians 1089- 
1093, 233n83; 1129, 232n80 
Iphigeneia atAulis 1211-1212, 

193n37 

Medea 190-200, 311nl80; 668, 
412n69 
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Orestes 1395-1399, 311nl82 
fr. 759a.l622-1623 TGF, 255n59 
Eusebios 

Chronicle 1:35 Schoene, 520nl61; 
1:177, 558n8; 1:225, 327n36, 2:34, 
378n52 

Commentaries on the Psalms PG 
23:73A, 170nl23 

In Praise of Constantine 8.5-9, 465n39 
Life of Constantine 3.55.1-3, 465n39 
Preparation for the Gospel 1.9.20-22, 
123n75; 1.10.11-12, 446nl9; 

2.3.12, 222nl5; 2.3.15, 222nl5; 
2.6.6, 419nl06 
Eustathios 

on Dionysios the Periegete 11, 
348n60; 498, 478nl21; 508-509, 
323nl3, 327n36, 403nl6; 508-512, 
350n74; 912, 466n48, 516nl34 
on Homer Iliad 2.780-785, 503n56; 
3.24, 196n53; 3.54, 196n53; 10.269, 
478nl21; 10.409, 514nl24; 11.20- 
23, lnl, 3nl3,187n3, 321n2, 
322n6, 323nl0 and 13, 343n32, 
345n41, 346n47, 432n52, 466n49; 
17.5, 188n7, 292n70; 18.613, lnl; 
19.129, 295n95. 

on Homer Odyssey 17.442-443, 
342n28 

on Lykophron Alexandra 447, 
516nl35 

Festus On the Meaning of Words, 

404nl9. 

FGH 755, 337n3, 565n60 
Firmicus Maternus On the Error of 
Profane Religions 10.1, 222nl5; 

18.1, 102n80 

Fulgentius Mythologies 3.8, 283n27, 
284n37, 286n41, 288n53 
Gorgias DK 82 B 11-lla, 343n32 
Greek Anthology 5.237.1 (Agathias 
Scholasticus), 191n27; 5.289.8 
(Agathias Scholasticus), 299nl09; 


6.25 (Julian of Egypt), 329n55; 

6.26 (Julian of Egypt), 329n55; 
7.210.5 (Antipatros of Sidon), 
191n27; 7.365.3-4 (Zonas 

of Sardis), 299nll0; 7.407.7 
(Dioskourides), 299nl09; 11.236 
([Demodokos]), 497nl5; 11.347.4 
(Philip of Thessalonica), 554n30; 
16.49 (Apollonides), 335n99 
Gregory of Nazianzus Orations 14 (PG 
35:873B), 295n95; 43 (PG 36:596B), 
182nl88 

Gregory of Nyssa Against Eunomios 
11 (PG 45.865D; 3.9.25 Jaeger), 
295n95 

Harpokration Lexicon of the Ten Orators 
s.v. dvonccec; Kai avaocou, 382n70; 
Xuxpoi, 341n23 

Herodian De prosodia catholica 89.20 
Lentz, 378n52; 200.2, 350n74, 
558nll, 559nl2; 204.4, 350n74, 
516nl34; 242.34, 349n68, 350n74, 
406n49, 559nl2; 294.4, 349n68; 
358.19, 350n74, 558nll, 559nl2 
Hellanikos FGH 4 F 5b, 345n43, 
356nll3; F 31, 348n60; F 36, 
343n30; F 57, 337n3, 356nll3, 
506n67, 545n3, 553n28, 559nl2; 

F 154a, 506n67; 756 F 1, 337n3, 
506n67 

Herakleitos 22 B 51 DK, 229n56 
Hermesianax 7.2 CA, 325n24; 7.45-46, 
284n34 

Herodotos 1.105, 378n48, 478nl21; 
1.131, 378n50; 1.132.3, 449n39; 
1.199.5, 222nl6; 2.48-49, 305nl42; 
2.79, 304nl41; 2.116-117, 467n55; 
2.141, 154n30; 3.107.1, 275nl46; 
3.111.2, 275nl46; 4.154.1-155.1, 
333n82; 4.192, 274nl44; 5.58, 
348n60; 5.113, 340nl6; 6.47, 
379n54; 7.90, 340nl5, 355nl03, 
359nl26, 365nl60, 506n67; 7.91, 
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(Herodotos, cont .) 

253n53, 340nl8; 7.134, 423nl28; 
7.158, 224n28 
Hesiod 

Theogony 31-32, 411n68; 94-95, 
310nl75; 134-135, 288n52; 
188-200, 330n59, 376n37; 

191-193, 480nl27; 192-193, 
476nl07; 194-195, 396nl33; 
371-374, 288n52; 986-991, 505n64 
fr. 139 M-W, 313nl94, 317n225; 
141.16, 342n27; 305, 211nl35, 
316n218, 306nl53; 306, 307nl59 
Hesykhios s.v. A(3oo(3oc<;, 145n201, 
502n46; ayryctop, 420nll6; aepia, 
403nl3; aoia, 502n50; AcppoSrcoc;, 
315n213; axoaopavien;, 405n34; 
Acpoi, 503n53; yn^ opcpaAoc;, 
204n99, 412n69, 416n91; 
Aaporcpi^eiv, 234n87, 287n46; 
’'Eyx^op, 375n22; evipomSec;, 
437n91; evxpOTicooai, 437n91; 
’Hoirjv, 502n47; Gapupi^ei, 

235n98; Gapupip, 235n98; 
Kapncooic;, 287n46; Kivapu^eoGai, 
198n63; KivvupiSec;, 191n28; 
Kivoupac;, 197n55; Kivupa, 47nl8, 
195n48, 302nl33; KivupaSai, 
214nl58, 420nlll; Kivupap, 
227n54, 321n2, 504n59, 512nll7; 
KivupeaGai, 188n6; Kivupp, 188n7, 
214nl58; KivupiSec;, 214nl58; 
Kipip, 315n211; kixtitoc;, 413n76; 
Ku(3a(3oc;, 462nl6; Aupocpom^, 
274nl44; pupiKp, 284n37; va(3Aa, 
52n26; nuypodcov, 315n210; 
'Poikou KpiGoTiojiTiia, 546n8; 
TapipaSou, 404n23; (poi(3r]T£U£iv, 
430n31; xAouva^eiv, 188n6 
Hippokrates On the Sacred Disease 1.69 
and 1.77,103n91 
Homer 

Iliad 1.30, 340nl6; 1.38, 342n27; 

1.79, 340nl6; 1.119, 340nl6; 1.328, 


411n68; 1.452, 342n27; 2.107-108, 
340nl6; 2.557-558, 355nl02; 

2.572, 339nl4; 2.599-600, 411n68; 
2.603-614, 359nl24; 3.54, 196n53, 
458n90; 3.82-83, 340nl6; 3.187, 
322n7; 4.228, 333n85; 5, 403nl6; 
6.478, 342n27; 8.114, 333n85; 
8.498, 411n68; 9.114-161, 

317n221; 9.185-189, 141nl76; 
9.189, 255n59, 318n233; 9.413, 
318n233; 9.485-495, 317n227; 
9.494-495, 317n227; 9.497-501, 
316n219; 9.561-564, 191n25; 

9.603, 317n221; 9.612, 207nll2; 

11.19- 23, lnl, 220n7, 322n5; 

11.19- 28, 409n47; 11.20, 321n2, 
432n52; 11.24-28, 322n8, 447n25; 
11.154-155, 340nl6; 11.620, 
333n85; 12.100-108, 322n7; 
13.730-731, 255n59, 316n218; 
14.172-174, 331n69; 17.4-6, 

188n7; 17.5, 197n55, 318n234; 
17.211, 439nl04; 18.51, 293n75; 
18.316, 293n75; 18.486-492, 
308nl67; 18.567-572, 308nl68; 
18.570, 306nl51, 309nl72; 19.301- 
302, 298nl03; 22.254-255, 21nl7, 
211nl36; 23.12-13, 292n72, 
293n75, 411n68; 23.296-297, 
322n6; 23.740-750, 322n9; 23.743, 
199n71; 24.128, 207nll2; 24.720- 
722, 292n73; 24.723, 293n75 
Scholia (z) 2.494-877, 355nl02; 

9.612, 208nll6; 11.20, 321n2, 
322n6, 323nl0, 466n49; 17.5, 
188n6; 18.570, 306nl53 and 
155, 308nl69, 309nl73; 19.5, 
286n41 

Odyssey 1.159, 316n218; 1.243, 
208nll9; 2.23, 207nll2; 3.267- 
272, 74nl3; 4.10-12, £33n81; 
4.81-85, 104n98; 4.81-89, 

323nl2; 4.83-84, 339n8, 506n67; 
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4.100, 207nll2; 4.477, 515nl30; 
4.581, 515nl30; 4.602, 342n27; 
4.615-619, 322n9; 5.247-248 and 
361-362, 211nl36; 8.224-228, 
190nl7; 8.267, 232n78; 8.285-288, 
476nl06; 8.359-366, 474n95; 
8.360-366, 331n69; 8.362-363, 
413n76; 9.13, 208nll9; 11.134, 
535n6; 11.214, 208nll9; 11.305, 
423nl29; 12.158, 411n68; 14.40, 
207nll2; 14.258, 515nl30; 15.103, 
333n81; 15.115-119, 322n9; 

15.242, 435n69; 15.425, 199n71, 
322n9; 16.195, 208nll9; 17.427, 
515nl30; 17.442-443, 342n26; 
19.109-114, 387n99; 19.407-409, 
333n81; 21.406, 211nl35, 

316n218; 21.406-413, 229n56, 
255n59, 387n99; 21.411, 309nl73; 
24.58-61, 293n76 and 81 
Scholia (l) 17.442-443, 342n28 
[Homer] Margites fr. 1.3 West IEG, 
434n61 

Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 58-59, 
413n76; 59-62, 331n69; 69-74, 
396nl33; 80, 208nl20; 112, 

342n27; 

Homeric Hymn to Apollo 131, 229n56; 
181, 342n27; 194-203, 231n73; 

201, 208nl20; 388-544, 190nl7; 
514-517, 308nl71; 515, 208nl20. 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter 385, 413n76 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes 17, 208nl20; 

38, 6n32; 39-51, 449n43; 54, 
309nl73; 420-421, 6n32, 411n68; 
422, 434n61; 424, 208nl20; 432, 
208nl20, 316n218; 442, 6n32; 447, 
6n32; 449, 294n88; 455, 208nl20; 
475, 208nl20; 480-482, 294n88; 
482-484, 6n32, 307nl59; 502, 
309nl73; 510, 208nl20; 515, 229n56 
Homeric Hymns (Lesser) 6.18, 477nlll; 
7.1-2, 232n78; 10.1, 476nl06, 


477nlll; 10.4-5, 345n42, 410n62, 
477nlll; 19.1, 232n78; 22.1, 
232n78; 33.1, 232n78 
Horace 

Epistles 1.7.28 and 1.14.33, 537nl 
Odes 3.9.9-10, 537n3; 4.1.3-4, 537nl; 

4.13.7, 537n3; 4.13.21-23, 537nl 
Satires 1.2.1, 454n76, 538n5 
Hyginus 

Astronomica 2.6, 287n46 
Fabulae 56, 373nl0; 58, 190nl9, 
284n37, 288n54, 467n51, 507n76; 
242, 284n37, 288n54, 350n74, 
467n51; 248, 284n37, 514nl27; 

251, 284n37, 288n56; 270, 335n99, 
350n74, 467n51; 271, 284n37; 275, 
284n37, 350n74, 406n39 
Isidore Origines 4.12.8, 332n73; 15.1.48, 
503n54; 17.9.14, 332n73 
Isidore of Pelusium Epistles 1.90 (PG 
78:244D-245A), 542n20 
Isokrates 2, 358nl23; 9.1, 212nl43; 
9.18, 355nl03; 9.18-19, 354n94; 
9.19-20, 351n80; 9.30-32, 347n54; 
9.54, 353n92; 9.57, 353n90; 10, 
343n32 

Istros FGH 334 F 45, 350n74, 480nl28, 
516nl34 

Jerome (Eusebios Chronicle ), 378n52, 
551, 558 

Josephus. See Biblical/judaica 
Juba FGH 275 F 15, 274nl44; F 16, 
145nl98 

Julian Epistles 82, 323nl0 
Justin Epitome (ofPompeius Trogus) 
11.10.8-9, 490n6; 18.5, 222nl6, 
281nl3; 21.3, 221nl3; 44.3, 
366nl65 

Juvenal Satires 3.62-65, 538n8 
Kallimakhos Hymns 2.18-21, 235nl01, 
318n233; 2.20, 201n86; 2.42-46, 
229n56 
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Khariton 8.2.8-9, 413n77 
Kharon of Lampsakos Laws of Minos, 
357nl20 

Klearkhos fr. 19 Wehrli, 355nl03, 
491nl4; fr. 43a, 222nl6 
Kleitarkhos FGH 137 F 3, 284n36, 
492n23; F 9, 335n99, 467n52 
Kollouthos 216, 201n86 
Konon Narrations FGH 26 F 1 (45), 
193n37 

Kreon FGH 753, 337n3 
Ktesias FGH 688 F lb, 328n40, 547nl3; 
F 30, 547nl4 

Kypria T 3-4 EGF/PEG 1 and 3, 
211nl39; T 7-9 EGF/PEG 7-9, 
211nl39; T 11 EGF/PEG, 211nl39; 
fr. 4.1-6 EGF/PEG, 331n69; fr. 16 
EGF/21 PEG, 317n226 
[Lactantius Placidus] Summaries of 
Ovidian Tales 6.1, 281n7; 10.9, 
288n54 

Lexica Segueriana s.v. Kivupa, 195n48 
Libanios 

Epistles 503.3, 323nl0; 515.4, 323nl0; 
571.2, 323nl0; 1197.5, 323nl0; 
1221.5, 323nl0; 1400.3, 323nl0 

Orations 1.273, 323nl0; 25.23, 
323nl0; 47.31, 323nl0; 55.21, 
323nl0; 63.6, 323nl0; 61.20, 
295n95 

Linos-song, PMG 800 ( Carmina popu- 
laria 34), 307nl63 
Lucian 

The Ignorant Book-Collector 3, 464n30; 
11, 295n93 

On Dancing 58, 284n37, 466n46, 
467n52 

On Funerals 20, 293 

On the Syrian Goddess 1, 461n8 and 
10-11; 2, 462nl9; 3-5, 463n20; 6, 
298nl01, 463n24; 6-9, 463n21; 7, 
316n214, 516nl36; 9, 464n26; 11, 
461nll; 12, 462nl4; 14, 237nl09; 


14-15, 461n8; 15, 315n213; 32, 
461n8; 33, 237nl09; 35-37, 495n2; 
49, 509n93; 54, 237nl09; 60, 
461nl0-ll 

Professor of Public Speaking 11.9, 
323nl0, 335n99 
A True Story 2.25, 335n99; 2.26, 
348n60 

John Lydus On the Months 4.65, 221nl0 
Lykophron Alexandra 97-101, 196n52; 
139-140, 196n54; 447, 516nl35; 
448, 286n38; 450-478, 355nl03; 
479-493, 359nl26; 484-485, 
364nl51; 494-534, 340n20; 
586-587, 340nl8; 586-591, 

340nl7; 828-830, 284n37, 467n57; 
831-832, 467n58; 859, 317n228 
Scholia (E) 447, 516nl35; 450, 
354n93, 511nll5; 484-485, 
364nl51; 586, 340nl7; 829, 
283n28, 284n37, 467n52; 831, 
284n37, 321n2, 467n52; 831-832, 
467n58 

Lyrica Adespota 37 CA, 224n33, 323nl0 
Macrobius 

Commentary on the Dream ofScipio 
2.3.8, 193n38 

Saturnalia 1.17.66-68, 496n8; 3.8.2, 
315n213 

Makarios 7.100 (CPG 2:214-215), 
325n29 

Makhon 156-162 (ll Gow), 212nl42 
John Malalas Chronography 5.29 
(Thurn), 355nl03 
Manilius Astronomica 4.579-581, 
476nl06 

Martial 8.28.13, 236nl08 
Menandros of Ephesus FGH 783 F 1, 
407n45; F 4, 337n3; FHG 4.448 fr. 

7, 337n3 

Mnaseas FHG 3.155 fr. 32, 363nl50 
Mokhos of Sidon. See Phoenician/ 
Punic 
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[Moskhos] Lament for Bion 26, 294n91; 
37-44, 191n27; 43,191n30, 

201n87, 298nl07; 46-49,191n27; 
51-56, 298nl08; 116-126, 298nl08 
Mythographi Vaticani 1.34, 332n73; 

1.60, 284n37; 2.182, 332n73 
Neanthes FGH 84 F 31 (191), 348n60 
Nemesianus Cynegetica 26-29, 284n37 
Nikandros fr. 64 (Gow/Schofield), 
192n35 

Nikephoros Basilakes Orations 1.608, 
182nl89 

Nikephoros Kallistos Carmina 4, 
214nl55 

Nikolaos of Damascus FGH 90 F 18, 
363nl50 

Nikomakhos Manual of Harmonics 4 
(MSG 243.15-17), 543n25 
[Nikomakhos] Excerpts 1 (MSG:266), 
295n93, 306nl50, 492n21 
Nonnos Dionysiaka 1.485-505, 492n21; 
2.157, 201n86; 2.663-666, 492n21; 
3.109-111, 476nl06, 477nll5; 
4.199, 201n86; 5.614, 498n21; 
13.432-463, 351n76; 13.432-433, 
339nl0; 13.441, 498n21; 13.444, 
545n4; 13.451-452, 432n52, 

545n5; 13.455, 545n4; 13.456-460, 
501n36; 13.459, 286n38; 13.460, 
284n37; 13.461-462, 355nl03; 
13.463, 345n42; 29.372, 498n21; 
32.30, 284n37; 32.220, 284n37; 
33.4-8, 331n69; 42.346, 284n37; 
48.267, 284n37 

Nymphis FGH 432 F 5, 305nl47 
Oppian Halieutika, Scholia (Z) 3.403, 
467n52; 3.407, 467n52 
Oribasios Collectiones medicae 12Z35 
and 57, 286n41 

Origen Selecta in Ezechielem PG 
13.797D-800A, 470n77 
[Orpheus] Argonautika 261-262, 

193n37 


Ovid 

Amores 3.9.23-24, 294n91, 312nl86 
Art of Love 1.285-288, 282nl7, 
286n41; 2.607-608, 238nll2; 
3.315-316, 538nl0 
Ibis 361, 282nl7 

Metamorphoses 5.294-678, 191n31; 
6.83-85, 280n4; 6.98-100, 280n5; 
6.392-394, 295n95; 8.534-546, 
191n31; 10.40-49, 294n92; 10.141- 
142, 294n91; 10.196-219, 294n90; 
10.220, 396nl33; 10.220-237, 
498n20, 516nl35; 10.238-242, 
281n8; 10.243-297, 289n58; 
10.270-273, 554n34; 10.295, 
554n33; 10.297-298, 350n74, 
499n28; 10.298-502, 2n8, 282nl7; 
10.299, 322nl0; 10.311-314, 
288n56; 10.354-355, 334n90; 
10.360, 287n44; 10.361-362, 
287n44; 10.369, 288n51; 10.387, 
287n44; 10.396-399, 288n56; 
10.400, 323nl0; 10.406, 287n44; 
10.419, 287n44; 10.435, 190nl9; 
10.476-480, 287n50; 10.478, 
286n42; 10.500-501, 287n44; 
10.509, 287n44; 10.514, 287n44; 
10.531, 396nl33; 10.717-720, 
476nl06; 11.44-53, 295n93; 
11.410-748, 286n43; 13.600-622, 
191n30; 14.698-764, 281nl0 
Remedy for Love 99-100, 282nl7 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri (Pap.Oxy .) 1795.32, 
224n33, 323nl0; 2688.4-13, 
350n74, 499n30; 3000 with Z, 505 
Paion of Amathous FGH 757, 337n3; F 
1, 315n213; F 2, 471n82 
Palaiphatos of Abydos FGH 44 T 3, 
337n3 

Panyassis fr. 22ab EGF (27 PEG), 

284n32, 467n50, 467n52, 502n47; 
fr. 25 Kinkel, Matthews (fr. 22c 
EGF, PEG), 502n47 
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Parthenios fr. 29 (Lightfoot) 316n214, 
500n33, 500n35; fr. 42, 516nl36 
Paul of Aegina 7.3.10, 286n41 
Paulinus Carmina 20.30-61, 210nl33; 

20.41-42, 180nl75 
Paulus Diaconus Epitome ofFestus 
18.23 (Lindsay), 404nl9 
Pausanias 1.3.2, 353n91, 355nl03; 
1.14.7, 378n48, 378n50; 2.19.8, 
308nl64; 2.27.7, 492n20; 3.1.3, 
492n20; 3.12.9, 434n67; 4.33.3, 
325n24; 6.20.18, 193n38; 6.23.3, 
298nl02; 7.3.1-2, 353n89; 

7.23.7- 8, 511nll2; 8.1.3, 359nl24; 

8.5.2, 359nl26, 359nl27, 365nl57; 

8.5.3, 364nl54, 364nl55; 8.32.4, 
409n51; 8.34.5, 230n64; 8.53.7, 
359nl26, 365nl57; 9.29.6, 
307nl61; 9.29.6-7, 304nl41, 
306nl51; 9.29.7, 308nl69; 

9.29.7- 9, 305nl43; 9.29.8, 
307nl56, 310nl79; 9.29.8-9, 
307nl62; 9.29.9, 306nl50; 

10.12.11, 345n43; 10.14.6, 345n43; 

10.24.3, 345n43; 10.26.4, 317n226, 
333n81 

Pausanias of Damascus FHG 4:469 fr. 

4, 514nl24 

Petronius Satyricon 74.13 538n5 
Phanokles 1.11-22 CA, 295n93 
Pherekydes FGH 3 F 21, 325n24 
Phileas fr. 7-12 (Gisinger), 503n57; fr. 
12, 356, 500 

Philip of Side Christian History fr. 3.2, 
216nl67, 538 

Phillis of Delos FHG 4.476 fr. 2, 
275nl50 

[Philo]. See Biblical/judaica 
Philo of Byblos. See Phoenician/Punic 
Philokhoros FGH 328 F 92, 356nll5; F 
207, 306nl51, 307nl62, 307nl63; 

F 214, 192n35; F 226, 551nl6; F 
228, 551nl6 


Philostephanos FHG 3:30-31 fr. 1, 
348n60; fr. 10-14, 337n3; fr. 11, 
350n74, 516nl34; fr. 12, 340nl7; 
fr. 13, 289n58, 561n28 
Philostratos 
Imagines 1.11.3, 295n95 
On Heroes 53.10, 317n228 
Photios 

Lexicon s.v. AcppoSirop, 315n213; 
Kivupa, 47nl8,195n48; 
Kivupeo0ai, 188n6; Kivuprj, 188n7; 
pouoiKa, 210nl28 
Library 12b30, 348n60; 72a33, 
348n60; 72b20-42, 547nl4; 
120a6-14, 346n51; 120a20-22, 

2n7, 347n58; 120b8-13, 347n57; 
120bl7-18, 346n52;121a35-41, 
346n50;146a40-153b29, 535nl; 
146b41-147a2, 535n5; 147b34-36, 
535n6; 148a410-411, 536n7; 
149a5-8, 536n7; 150al2-19, 

535n6; 15lb5-7, 315n213, 535n5; 
152b20-25, 536n7; 152b32-36, 
536n7; 153al-5, 196n53, 536n7; 
153all-23, 535n5 
Pindar 

Isthmian 1.52-54, 232n78; 5.47-48, 
232n78; 8.56-62, 293n76 
Nemean 4.46-47, 355nl03 and 105; 
8.1-18, 224n30; 8.17-18, 2n4, 
223n27, 323nl0, 329n53, 334n88; 
8.19-22, 220n9; 9.54, 232n78; 9.7, 
411n68 

Scholia (Z) 4.76-77, 355nl03; 

8.32c, 227n48 

Olympian 1.1-12, 255n59; 1.9-10, 
232n78; 2.1-2, 232n76, 78 and 80; 
6.88, 232n78; 7.10-12, 227n50; 
8.31, 333n85; 10.79-81, 232n78, 
232n80 

Scholia (Z) 6.158a, 223n22 
Pythian 1.1-4, 235nl01; 1.92-98, 
225n36; 2.13-20, 2n4, 221nll, 
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321n2; 334n87, 409n46; 2.56, 
224n31; 2.58, 223n24; 2.58-61, 
224n32; 2.62-63, 226n43, 232n78; 
2.67-71, 225n37; 2.72-82, 220n4; 
2.80, 226n44; 2.89-92, 220n4; 
3.47-53, 510nl08; 11.10, 232n78 
Scholia (l) 2.27 (Abel 1891), 
223n25, 323nl0; 2.27a, 227n54, 
350n74, 499n29; 2.27b, 

206nll0, 222n20, 421nl22; 
2.27d, 231n75; 2.27e, 225n41; 
2.28, 333n85, 350n74, 406n39, 
499n25; 2.30g (Abel 1891), 
229n55, 448n27; 2.3lb, 231n70; 
2.36bc, 221nl3; 2.38, 221nl3 
fr. 52g.l, 411n68; 105-106, 226n44; 
122.3, 286n41; 128C5-6, 310nl79; 
128eb.7, 233n83; 129, 296n98 
Plato 

Laws 656e-657f, 104n95; 659d-e, 
449n40; 660e, 323nl0, 432n52; 
804d, 255n59 

Kratylos 404e-405d, 229n56 
Republic 364b, 449n40 
Symposium 202e, 449n40 
Plato Comicus fr. 3 PCG, 290n63, 
313nl92, 321n2 

Pliny the Elder Natural History 5.31.35, 
516nl35; 5.35.129, 349n68; 
5.35.130, 545nl; 7.48.154, 329n56, 
561n32; 7.56.195, 325n26, 450n45; 
7.56.209, 327n39; 7.198, 552n20; 
10.121, 451n51; 13.2.4-18, 330n61; 
13.10, 553n26; 13.19, 332n77; 
21.93.163, 332n75; 21.163, 553n26; 
34.2.2-4, 324n23, 404nl9; 36.60, 
332n77 

Pliny the Younger Letters 17.3, 434n62 
Plutarch 

Alexander 15, 196n53; 29.1-6, 
212nl44 

Aratos 53, 296n97 

Cato the Younger 35, 420nll7 


Lykourgos 21.4, 255n59 
Moralia 238b, 255n59; 310f, 286n43, 
432n52; 310f-311a, 286n43, 
432n52; 33ld, 196n53; 340c-e, 
490; 357b, 407n45; 357e-f, 
305nl45 and 148; 384b, 286n41 
Perikles 37.2-5, 356nl08 
Solon 26, 340n20 
[Plutarch] 

On Music 1136c, 295n95; 1145f, 
255n59 

Pollux Onomastikon 4.54-55, 

305M47-148; 4.72-75, 295n95; 
4.76, 202n92, 317n229; 4.78-79, 
295n95; 6.105, 489nl 
Polyainos Stratagems 8.48, 417n96, 
491nl7 

Polybios 15.25.14-15, 419nl05; 

18.55.6-9, 419nl05 
Pompeius Trogus. See Justin 
Porphyry On Abstinence from Animal 
Food 2.5, 413n76; 2.5.1-2, 286n41; 
2.5.3-5, 284n29; 2.6.4, 286n41 
Posidonius FGH 87 F 114, 286n41 
Pratinas PMG 708, 231n73 
[Probus] 

on Vergil Eclogues 10.18, 290n63, 
460n4, 467n50 

on Vergil Georgies 1.399,192n35, 
286n43 

Proklos Chrestomathy 80 (EGF:31.25- 
27, PEG:39.18-20), ln2; 277 
(EGF:67.23-24, PEG:95.15-16), 
317n226 

Prokopios On the Wars 4.6.30-31, 
215nl62, 303nl34 
Propertius 4.1.99-102, 538n6 
Ptolemy of Ascalon (Heylbut 1887) 
402.11-12, 209nl25 
Ptolemy Khennos Novel History, 192, 
196n53, Appendix B 
Ptolemy of Megalopolis FGH 161 F 1, 
419nl06 
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Quintilian Institutio Oratoria 10.4.4, 
286n38 

Quintus Smyrnaeus 6.81 and 7.335, 
201n86 

Religionsgesprdch am Hofder Sasaniden, 
216nl67, 538 

Sappho 5.1 and 18, 330n59; 44.26-27, 
411n68; 44.30, 275nl46; 44.33, 
434n61; 103.9, 434n61; 140a, 
307nl56, 476nl06; 140b, 307nl56; 
168, 307nl56; 208, 434n61 
Seneca 

Hercules Furens 569-572, 193n37 
Hercules Oetaeus 196, 286n41 
Medea 228-229, 193n37 
Servius Auctus 

on Vergil Aeneid 1.28, 551nl0; 1.693, 
331n71, 552nl8; 5.72, 284n37, 
289n57 

on Vergil Eclogues 8.37, 237nll0, 
290n65; 9.35, 286n38 10.18, 
250n41, 281nl4, 284n37, 288n52, 
321n2, 465n36, 498n22, 500n31, 
513nl20, 560n24 
on Vergil Georgies 1.288, 502n49; 
2.64, 499n30; 3.5, 373nl0 
Skamon FGH 476 F 4, 274nl44 
[Skylax] 103 (GGM 1:78), 339nll, 
349n65 and 69 
Sophokles Ajax 582, 449n42 
Sozomenos Ecclesiastical History 2.5.5, 
465n42 

Stephanos of Byzantium s.v. ’ASava, 
508n85; ApaGouc;, 316n214, 
349n68, 350n74, 406n39, 516nl36, 
559nl2; 'AnoXXcovia, 308nl66; 
AokcxAcov, 363nl50; BupAoc;, 
316n214, 516nl36; roAyoi, 

339nl4; EupupeScov, 499n27; 
’iSaAiov, 339nl3; Kapnaoia, 
545n2-3, 553n28, 559nl2; 
Koupiov, 350n74, 558nll; 


KuGppa, 478nl21; Kunpoc;, 

350n74, 516nl34-135; Mapiov, 
350n74, 502n45, 559nl2; ZcppKeia, 
516nl35; Xuxpoi, 341n23 
Stesikhoros 278.2 PMGF, 434n61 
Stobaios Anthology 3.7.52,196n53; 
4.10.1, 432n52; 4.20.71, 286n43; 
40.20.73, 284n36, 335n99, 467n52, 
492n23 

Strabo 1.2.32, lnl, 12n59, 204n98; 
14.4.3, 252n51, 340nl8; 14.5.1, 
507n76; 14.5.4, 565n58; 14.5.8, 
356nll0, 520nl61, 520nl61; 
14.5.10, 356nll0, 405n33; 14.6.3, 
340M6-17, 340n20, 355nl03, 
359nl26, 416n92, 565n55; 14.6.5, 
327n35 and 39; 16.1.2, 3nll; 
16.2.18, 466n47 

Suda s.v. dpcpiavooca^eiv, 232n79; 
dvooccec; Kai avacaai, 382n70; 
0eo5copoc;, 286n43; ’laxpoc;, 
515nl33; KaTayripacai, 224n34, 
321n2, 323nl0; 504n59 Kivupa, 
47nl8, 195n48, 197n55, 302nl33; 
Kivupac;, 334n94; Kivuprj, 188n7; 
KivupopeGa, Kivupopevrp 188n6; 
Zevocpcov, 284n37, 337n3, 565n60, 
566n61; ZuvauAiav TievGpocopev, 
OuAupnou vopov, 295n95; 

'Pukou KpiGoTiopTtia, 546n8; 
ZapSavajiaAoc;, 323nl0 
Suetonius 
Caligula 57, 284n35 
Nero 27, 538n5 
On Grammarians 18, 286n38 
Titus 5, 401nl 
Synesios 

Epistles 4.14, 295n95 
Hymns 9.1-15, 541nl3 
Synkellos 185.14 Mosshammer, 

378n52 

Tabula Peutingeriana, 204nl00 
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Tacitus 

Annals 3.60, 402n4; 3.62, 355nl03, 
402n3 

Histories 2.3, 99n62, 393nl24, 401n2, 
413n75, 449n43, 481nl29 

Terpandros 2 (Gostoli), 233n84; 4, 
232n80; 5, 255n59 

Themistios Orations 4.54a and 16.201c, 
lnl 

Theodontius. See Boccaccio (under 
“Medieval and Early Modern”, 
below) 

Theodoros SH 749, 284n37, 286n43, 
288n56; SH 750, 192n35, 286n43 

Theodoros Hyrtakenos Anecdota 
Graeca, Boissonade 1829-1833 
1:263, lnl 

Theodoros Metokhites Philosophical 
and Historical Miscellanies p304 
Muller, 295n95 

Theodoros of Stoudios Great Catechism 
91, 539n2, 541nl7 

Theodoros II Doukas Laskaris Epistles 
195.19, 215nl63 

Theokritos Idylls 15, 308nl70; 15.100- 
143, 293n78; 15.106, 403nl6; 

17.36, 403nl6; 22.24, 226n44, 
480nl26 

Scholia (E) 1.109, 227n54, 284n37, 
287n46, 288n55, 290n63; 3.48, 
287n46 

Theophrastos 

On Piety fr. 2 Potscher (584A 
Fortenbaugh), 284n29, 286n41, 
413n76 

History of Plants 4.4.12, 286n41; 5.8.1, 
327n35; 7.6.3, 286n41; 9.1.2, 4, 
286n41 

Theophylaktos Simokates Epistles 
(pl9.1 Zanetto), 295n95 

Theopompos FGH 115 T 28a, 346n49; 

F 25-26, 346n49; F 75, 346n50; 

F 103, 2n7, 191n23, 214nl58, 


328n47, 347n53 and 57-58, 546n6, 
564n51; F 114, 212nl43 
Thomas Magister Anecdota Graeca, 
Boissonade 1829-1833 2.212, 
323nl0 

Thucydides 1.9, 359nl24 
Timomakhos FGH 754 F 1, 211nl40; F 
1-2, 337n3 

Tragica Adespota 5d TGF, 284n35; 53, 
295n95 

Triphiodoros 430, 201n86 
Tyrtaios 12.6 West IEG, 2n6, 323nl0, 
432n52 
John Tzetzes 

Exegesis of Homer’s Iliad, E 435.5-15 
(Papathomopoulos), 335n99, 
467n50 

Khiliades 3.77-88, 215nl62, 303nl34; 
7.99, 215nl61; 8.195, 535n2; 
11.380, 191n27 
Vergil 

Aeneid 1.416-417, 413n76; 1.619- 
622, 323nl3, 354n99, 355nl03, 
379n57; 1.677-678, 331n70; 1.692- 
694, 331n72; 2.64, 289n57; 5.72, 
284n37; 10.186, 537n2 
[Vergil] Ciris 237-238, 286n42; 

238-240, 286n42; 258-262, 

288n56; 524-526, 334n91 
Vita S. Theodori A (PG 99:167B-C) and 
B (PG 99:273C), 541nl6 
Xanthos FGH 765 F 8, 363nl50; F 17a, 
363nl50 
Xenophon 

Anabasis 1.2.15, 348n60; 4.1.1, 
348n60 

Hellenika 4.3.10-12, 347n56 
Xenagoras FGH 240 F 26, 516nl35; F 
27, 341n23 

Zo'ilos of Kedasa in Etymologicum 
Genuinum s.v. Auuoc;, 500n33 
Zonaras Epitome Historiarum 
1.116.3:58n64, 155n38 
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[Zonaras] Lexicon s.v. AiGiojuov, 
508n82 

Zosimos New History 1.58, 465n42 

Greek/Latin Inscriptions 
(excluding Cyprus: V. Supra) 

Calder 1928 319 (Gozlu, Galatia), 
201n87 

Carratelli 1939-1940 19 (ialysos, 
Rhodes), 234n91 

CIL 6 1826 (Rome), 334n95 

Herzog 1899 133 (Cos), 335n96 

Hicks 1891 24 (Corycian Cave, Cilicia), 
501n37 

I.Thess.115 (Kierion), 334n95; 43B 
(Ktiri), 201n87 

IG I 3 113, 353n92; II 2 20, 353n92; II 2 
716, 353n92; IV 382, 334n95; IX.l 


880, 412n71; XII.1, 680, 234n91; 
XII.3 1190, 412n71 

Mitchell et al. 1982:149e (Meyildere, 
Galatia), 202n87 

Nemea Inv. I 85 (Miller 1988), 213nl49 
Parian Marble A 26 (FGH 239), 

355nl03; B 17, 492nl8 
Peek 1955 694 (Thessalian Thebes), 
202n87 

Priene inscription (FGH 115 F 305), 
347n57 

SEG 6:290, 201n87; 17:599, 335nl00; 
20:200, 566n65; 28:515, 201n87; 
29:1202, 201n87; 32:503, 234n95, 
235n98, 405n31; 34:24, 353n92; 
49:697, 234n91; 55:562, 234n96 
Senatus Consultum de Cn. Pisone Patre, 
402n8 


Medieval/Early Modern 


John Adorno, 348n62, 362nl39, 
563n41. 

Boccaccio Genealogy of the Pagan Gods 
Preface 1.4-5,10, 560n22; 2.2-59, 
554n31; 2.47-49, 550n4; 2.50-53, 
3nl0, 280n5, 281n7, 288n53, 
350n74, 467n51, 550n5, 559nl7; 
2.55, 560n24; 2.269, 559nl8; 

3.19, 553n24; 4.20, 551nl6; 4.23, 
503n55; 8.8, 555n38; 10.7, 552n22; 
10.11, 552n23; 13.1, 550n9; 15.6, 
549n2, 552n22 

Florio Bustron Historia overo commen- 
tarii de Cipro p7, 559nl5; pl2, 
559nl5-16; pl4, 280n5, 281n7, 
559nl7-18 

Ludolf of Suchen, 348n62, 563n42 

Etienne de Lusignan 
Chorograffia (et breve historia univer¬ 
sale) p2 (§1), 325n27, 404nl9, 


558n7; p6 (§4), 560n21; p6a 
(§6), 361nl37; p7-8 (§9-10), 
562n34; p8 (§10), 562n35; p9 
(§12), 349n68, 547nl2; plO 
(§15), 558n7; pl2 (§20), 559nl2; 
pl2a (§22), 558n8; pl3a (§28), 
325n24, 325n28, 450n45; pl4a 
(§37), 325n28, 450n45; pl6a 
(§42), 339nl3, 558nll; pl7 (§43), 
547nl6, 558nll, 560n21; pl7 
(§45), 565n55; pl7 (§47), 558n8; 
pl9a (§66), 332n79, 558nll, 
561n27, 565n56; pl9a-20 (§67), 
558n8, 561n28; pl9a-21 (§67-76), 
560n20; p20 (§68), 453n66; p20a 
(§69-70), 560n24; p20a (§71-72), 
325n28, 361nl34, 558nll, 560n21, 
562n34-35, 563n40; p20a (§73), 
361nl34, 560n24; p20a-21 (§74- 
75), 561n26 and 29; p21 (§76), 
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332n79; p22 (§87), 565n56; p28a 
(§157), 335n99, 558n7, 560n23; 
p35a-36 (§180), 361nl33, 340nl7, 
349n68, 558n7, 558n8, 560n20 
and 23, 561n30 and 32, 562n33; 
p87 (§590), 325n28, 450n45; p91 
(§608), 558nl0; pl23a-124 (§610- 
611), 558n6 

Description (de tout lisle de Cypre) 
pl-la, 558n7; p2a, 404nl9; 
pl5a, 361nl38; pl6, 403nll; 
p20a, 547nl2; p27a, 450n45; 


p28, 325n28, 563; p30a, 450n45; 
p33a, 547nl6, 565n55; p34-34a, 
339nl4; p37a-38, 339nl4, 453n69, 
558n8; p38a-39, 332n79, 361nl34, 
558nll, 560n24, 562n37; p39a, 
558n7; p42a, 565n57; p80, 325n28; 
p91, 547nl2; 91a-92, 339nl3; 
p92-92a, 563n46; p213a, 561n32; 
p224a, 450n45; p468, 325n28; 
557n2, 561n32 
Paul of Perugia, 549 
Theodontius. See Boccaccio 
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Abdalonymos/Abd-elonim of Sidon, 
334, 488-494; transfer of tale to 
Paphos, 491-492 
Abdastart: see Straton 
Abd-elonim of Sidon: see 
Abdalonymos 

Abdymon of Tyre/Kition, 347, 351 
Abel, 454 
Abi-shar, 44 

Absalom, lament for, 301, 312 
Abu Salabih, 19 

Achaeans/ Akhai(w)oi, 1,10,187, 

317, 339-340, 342, 356, 363, 369; 
akhaiomanteis , 405; beach of, 355; 
embassy to Kinyras, 211, 343-346; 
Half-Achaeans, Cilicia, 253, 520; 
receive lyre, 492n23. See also 
Ahhiyawa; Hiyawa 

Achilles: laments for, 293-294, 298, 
317; Linos, 318; lyre, 141, 254, 

318; lyre silenced, 294; Patroklos, 
292n72, 293n75, 333; Phoinix, 

207, 280, 316-318; shield, 308, 

318, 322; wrath, 316 

Adana, 508, 519; Adanos, eponym, 508 
Adonis: Assyrian’, 467; Abobas, 502; 
Adorn'd, 145, 221nl0, 312-313, 

505; alter ordo fabulae, Donatus/ 
Servius, 513-515; alternative 
Cypriot names, 315, 467, 500-502; 
anointing rites, 283, 287; 


Antinoos, 319; Aoios, 500-502; 
Aphaka, 463-465; Aphrodite, 145, 
287n46, 290, 299, 313, 473-474, 
498, 501-502; as honorand in 
Cypro-Phoenician symposium 
bowls, 145, 293; as storm-god, 
evidence limited, 465, 473, 484, 
514; beauty, 335, 382, 484; birth, 

2, 287; Byblos, 290, 298, 459-487, 
501; —Byblian Baal, 473; —tomb 
at, 468, 498; Cyprus, 313-316; 
death while hunting, 290, 
463-464, 470-471, 498, 504, 514; 
death while hunting, Levantine 
mytheme, 314, 466, 514nl58; 
divine abduction, 499; etymology, 
314, 464, 484; Gingras, 145, 

202; Kinyras doublet, 313-316; 
Kinyras father, 233, 284, 289-290, 
299, 312-316, 418, 447, 464, 468, 
496, 504; lamentation, 289-290, 
299,312-317, 463-464, 468-473, 
482-485, 514; —as incantation, 
449; —traced to BA at Byblos, 
485-486, 594; Levantine pastiche, 
314, 464, 503; lyrist, 145, 313; 
metamorphosis into flower, 500; 
Osiris, 316, 516; Persephone, 
287n46, 299nll2; Phoinix 
father, 313, 317, 464n29; reigns 
on Cyprus, 500, 515, 560-562, 
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(Adonis, cont .) 

564; resurrection, 290, 298, 314, 

463, 484, 515; Sappho, 293, 307; 
sepulchral epigrams, 299; slain 
by Muses, 467; Tammuz equated, 

464, 467, 470; Theias father, 464, 
466-468, 502. See also Ao, Aoios, 
Dumuzi, Gauas, Kirris, Osiris, 
Tammuz. 

Aegean migrations, 2, 4,13-16, 98, 
250-253; archaeological record 
-Cilicia, 250n44, 251-253, 405, 
520; -Cyprus, 14, 253-258, 341, 
368; —Philistia, 250, 255; circular 
migration, 230n64, 365-366, 
378n49; confrontation with pre- 
Greek gods, 230, 250, 255, 363 and 
nl47, 364, 367, 378, 380n58, 399, 
405, 459, 503; Cyprocentricity, 

204; duration, 14; involvement 
of western Anatolia, 13, 252, 341, 
457; metals as stimulus, 339, 
363-364, 475; migration/founda- 
tion legends, 8, 321, 337-369; — 
coexistence with Kinyras’ family, 
350-351. See also Great Collapse; 
lyres and lyric iconography 
Aegina, 355 
Aeneas, 287 
Aeolian harp, 181 
Aeos: see Aoios, hero 
Aerias, 401-404, 406, 475-476. See also 
Ingot God 

African parallels, 22, 23n25, 57, 62, 
456n81. See also Ethiopia 
afterlife, 134-141,144, 296, 305, 328. 

See also underworld 
Agamemnon: Achilles, 207, 311, 317; 
Aegean migrations, 2; Agapenor/ 
Arcadians, 359; breastplate of 
Kinyras, 1, 322, 341, 344, 369, 

409, 447; Great King, 11, 322, 

409; invasion of Cyprus, 190, 310, 
346-349, 359; singer of, 74; terra¬ 


cotta fleet, curses Kinyras, 187, 
190, 328, 343-346, 369 
Agapenor, 253, 329n57, 340-341, 

343, 348, 350n75, 359-368, 406; 
as Kinyras, 364, 367; founds 
New Paphos, 359, 361-362, 364; 
Laodike, daughter, 364-368; 
metal-hunter, 364; old Cypriot 
legend, 359-360; Old Paphos, 
362-363, 406; temple-builder, 359, 
362-363, 406; vis-a-vis Kinyradai, 
360-364, 367-368 

Agenor, 317, 325n24, 354, 492, 516, 550 
Agriopa or Argiope, mother/father of 
Kinyras, 325, 558n9, 563n39 
Ahaz, 172 

Ahhiyawa, 11, 251, 322. See also 
Achaeans /Akhai(w)oi; Hiyawa; 
Half-Achaeans 
Aiakos, 224n30 
Aigyptos, 515nl30 
Aithiopia (legendary), 505, 508; 
Cyprus, 506 

Ajax son of Telamon, 354-355 
Ajax son ofTeukros, 356nll0, 405 
Akamas: hero, 340-341, 355, 498; 
peninsula, 501 

Akhenaten, 107-111, 247, 250 
Akitu-festival, 171 
Akkad, 33, 41, 86, 101, 150, 393 
Alalakh, 63; Alashiya, 324, 440; harp, 
90, 392; Hurrians, 96, 98, 435, 440; 
l6 kinnaruhuli, 98; PNs, 98, 435, 440; 
—Kin(n)ar[-, 54, 98, 435, 440, 452; 
—resident Alashiyans, 440 
Alashiya, Alashiyan, 10-14, 326; 
Ahhiyawa/Mycenae, 348; — 

PN A-ra-si-jo, Lin. B, 435, 440; 
Alalakh, 324, 440; -PN A-la- 
si-ia, 440; Alashiya texts, 11-12, 
104, 323-324, 326, 371, 399, 

440; Alassa, 11, 399, 400; Apollo 
Alasiotas, 229, 372; Babylon, 324; 
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Byblos, 481-482; copper, 10-11, 
323-324, 326, 372, 396nl34, 397, 
473-479, 482; decline and fall, 

13, 321, 335, 400, 476; Egypt, 
11-12, 104, 323-324, 326, 330, 

371, 440; Elisha, son of Javan, 
eponym, 10n44; emulation of 
Mesopotamian music ideology, 
392; exiles to, 12, 377; extent, 

11; gods, 102, 372-375; -‘all the 
gods of Alashiya’, 374; —‘god of 
Alashiya’, 374; — Astarte/lshtar, 
104, 374-382, 392, 473-482; - 
engagement with mainland cults, 
371-400; Great Kingdom, 10-14, 
322; Hittites, 12-13, 104, 371, 
376-377, 400, 440, 474; identified 
with Cyprus, 10-11; Kalavasos, 

11, 399; Kushmeshusha, king, 12; 
Mari, 324; Paphos as religious 
center, 11, 400; PNs, 245, 350, 

374, 440-441; Sargon legend, 324; 
scribal culture, 12; seafaring, 
326-327, 479; Ugarit, 11-12, 

104, 330, 372-375, 399-440,459; 

—Alashiyan residents, 441. See 
also Astarte; Cyprus; Bomford 
Goddess; Great Goddess of 
Cyprus; Ingot God; Kinyras; 
Kothar; Kythereia; PNs 
Alassa, 350, 399-400 
Albright, W. F„ 5, 124, 152, 166n92, 
478nll9 

Alea (Athena), 364 

Aleppo, 64, 74-75, 82, 96, 99, 103, 300, 
461 

Alexander the Great, 198, 212, 
284,303,328,409,414, 542; 
Abdalonymos of Sidon, 488-494; 
Cyprus, 491 
Alkaios, 271, 274-276 
Alkidamas, 343n32, 357 
Alkman, 1, 191, 330-331, 345, 436 


Al-Mina, 199, 519 
Amaracus, 289, 331-332, 350n75, 
552-553 

Amarna, 11, 92,104,107-111,154, 507; 
Amarna letters, 12,106,150,154, 
373; -Alashiya, 10, 104, 245, 324, 
326, 372, 399; -Byblos, 481, 483 
Amar-Suen, Ur, 36, 393, 483 
Amathous, Amathousian, 236, 287n46, 
337n3, 340nl9, 350, 402, 404, 406, 
414, 420nll6, 440nll0, 471n82, 
564n48; Amathousia, 349, 546; 
Aphroditos, 315, cf. 535; Cerastae, 
498n20, 516nl35; eponymous 
founders, 350, 402, 406; Kinyras, 
328, 347-349, 358, 360-361, 557, 
564; Kinyreia, ‘lost site’, 546-547; 
model boats, 328; Osiris, 315, 516; 
Persia, 352, 506n67; Phoenicians, 
16; pre-Greek character, 14, 
316n214, 328, 349, 352, 360; 
resists Euagoras, 352, 358-359. 

See also Eteocypriot; Kerastis/ 
Kerastia; Propoetides 
ambubaiae, Syrian pipe-girls, 454n76, 
537-538; Akk. embubu/ Ebl. na-bu- 
bu-um, 55n44, 145n201 
Amenhotep II, 106 
Amenhotep III, 373, 374nl7 
Ametoridai, Crete, 234, 423nl28 
Ammianus Marcellinus, 508 
Ammistamru II, Ugarit, 377 
Ammon, 154, 164 

‘Ammurapi of Ugarit, 35,119,144, 383 
Amorites, Amorite, 79-87, 96; divin¬ 
ized instruments, 83-88,122, 

482; in Mesopotamia, 73, 80, 87, 
482; —Mesopotamian cult, 80, 
86-88, 482; musical traditions, 
82-83; PNs, 80-81, 138, 441, 452, 
509; prophecy, 88nl06; Ugaritian 
dynasty, 377; use of term, 73n2. 
See also Martu 
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Amphion, 193, 210 

Amuq, 199, 440nl07; Amyke, princess, 
440nl07 

Amurru, 12-13, 374, 376 
Amyklai: Amyklas, eponym, 365; 

Apollo Amyklos, 294n90, 372n6 
Amyntor, 317 
AN.TAH.SUM festival, 94 
An/Anu, 80, 403 
Anakreon, 329, 515 
Anat, 55n52,135, 461; Anatu- 

goddesses, 450; Aqhat, 131-134, 
140; —laments Aqhat, 133; gods 
of Alashiya, 374-375; sings to 
lyre, 125-126, 129-130, 133-134 
Anatolia, Anatolian, 96,119, 366, 499; 
Aegean migrations, 13, 252, 341; 
Apollo, 230; cymbals, 117; harps, 
90, 92; interfaces, Cyprus, 104, 
457, 500-501, 503; —Greece, 97, 
252, 457-458; —Mesopotamia/ 
Kanesh, 324; Ishtar cults, 375; 
lamentation, 201-204, 303nl37, 
305, 311; —kinyresthai, 204n97; 
Mopsos problem, 251-253; PNs, 
202, 440, 508, 511; veneration 
of cult-objects, 101n77. See 
also Attis; Bormos song; Cilicia; 
Hittites; Hurrians; Kizzuwatna; 
Kybele; Lesbos; Lydia; Phrygia 
Anaxarete, 281 

Andromakhe, 275, 292, 293n75 
anger: see grief or wrath, divine 
angle-harps: see harps 
Anglo-Saxon burials, lyres in, 3nl4, 
141 

aniconism, 236, 481 
animals: adorning instruments, 60, 
269, 390nl08; animal musicians, 
153, 301; communication with, 
151,161,183; lyrist and, 72,126, 
153,159-160,165, 179, 192-194, 
229-230, 517, 522-528; parts used 


for instrument, 23, 248, 258n76, 
274-275M44, 326, 449n43, 595; 
piper and, 144-145nl97. See also 
birds; bull-lyre; lion; Orpheus 
Ankaios, father of Agapenor, 343 
Ankhises/Anchises, 287, 434n67, 474 
anointing rites, 68, 94,101-102, 283, 
287; myrrh, 282 
Antigonos, 416 

Antimakhos of Colophon, 284, 313 
Antinoos, 318-319 
Antioch, 503 

Antoninus Liberalis, 467, 468 
Ao, 315, 502. See also Aoios 
Aoia: wife of Theias, 502 
Aoios (hero), 315, 356, 498-503, 512; 
Adonis doublet, 500-502; dialect 
forms, 502-503; first king of 
Cyprus, 500; Kephalos father, 

498; Levantine kingship, 503, 505; 
Paphos doublet, 500-501, 503, 
505; solar etymology, 145n201, 
500-501, 503, 505; Typhon father, 
founder of Paphos, 503 
Aoios (mountain in Cyprus), 500-501 
Aoios (river), 503 
Apamaea, 508 

Aphaka, 456n80, 461-466, 464n28; 
Adonis, 463-465; —tomb, 468; 
Balthi, Tammuz, Kauthar, 314, 
468-473; divination, 465; history 
of site, 465-466; Kinyras, 314, 
461-466; lamentation, 468-473; 
oral tradition, 464-466; Theias, 
467 

Apheidas, 343, 365 
Aphrodite (sometimes used loosely 
for Great Goddess of Cyprus, q.v.): 
apples, 290; birth, 376, 401, 480, 
564; doves, 236, 290; dressing 
scene, 323nl5, 331; grief/wrath, 
281nl3, 288, 291, 313, 315, 473; - 
anger at Kinyras’ daughters, 250, 
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281, 288-289, 504; Julio-Claudians, 
205, 402; Lyros son, 434n67; 
master-god to Kinyras, 291, 398; 
mother of Kypros, 480, 515-516; 
muse, 39, 307, 310, 313, 345; 
myrtle, 289; mysteries, 238nll2; 
patroness of divination, Paphos, 
383, 412, 414; patroness of sailors, 
330, 375, 481; Pygmalion, 289; 
‘sacred prostitution’, 221-222; 
Sappho, 310; thymiaterion, 

Paphos, 413; Venus, 281, 331, 402, 
513-514; Zeus, 403nl6 

—Aphrodite, cult locations: 

Amathous, 287, 402; Aphaka, 463; 
Baths of Aphrodite, 501-502; 
Byblos, 464; idalion, 331; Locri, 
221; Kythera, 478; Paphos, 2, 

124, 206, 222, 226, 284, 350n74, 
366, 393, 401, 404, 411-412, 420; 
Salamis, 345, 410n62; Tegea, 
230n64, 365 

—Aphrodite, lovers: Adonis, 145, 
287n46, 290, 299, 313, 473-474, 
498, 501-502; Ares, 474; Kinyras, 
beloved priest, 1, 7, 36, 40, 89, 93, 
102, 115, 219, 221, 223-224, 226, 
291, 313, 375, 380, 382, 403, 409, 
475; Phaethon, 474, 505; polyam- 
orous, 474 

—Aphrodite, parallel figures: Astarte, 
etymology, 380n58, 464, 481; 
Baalat Gebal, 463; Dione, 403, 481, 
498; Ishara, 375; Syrian Goddess, 
461 

—Aphrodite, titles: Akrala, 205; 

Enkheios, 375; Kypris/Kypria , 403; 
Kythereia, 396, 404, 476-479; 
Ourania, 307, 378, 403, 463, 478 

Aphroditos, 315, cf. 535 

Apollo, absorption of rival cults, 

189, 226; as sun, Sidon, 511; 
bearded, Samaria, 495; bow and 


lyre, 229-230; Delian, 290n65; 
Delphic, 204, 230; kithardidos, 
210-211nl35, 230, 232-233, 

496; —enacted by kitharoidoi, 

233; —patron of singers, 6, 232, 
310; Hyakinthios, 226n46, 227, 
294; Jesus, 180, 210; Kadmos, 
492n21; lamenting, 210, 294, 

296, 312; Linos, 306, 308-309, 

312; lyre invoked, 235, 318n233; 
Marsyas, 189-190nl9, 212nl46, 
536; Nabu, 495-496; Paiawon, 190; 
Pharnake, 512; Seleucids, 415n88, 
495; Sydyk, Eshmoun/Asklepios, 
511-512; Syrian, Hierapolis, 462, 
464,495-496, 507 

—Apollo, Cyprus: antiquity of cult, 
arrival to island, 190, 230; 

Cypriot cult-titles, 229, 230n64; 
—Alasidtas, 229, 372; —Amyklos, 
294n90, 372n6; —Hylates, 205, 
229n62-230, 260n80, 386n91, 
409-410, 415n86, 422nl26; - 
Kenyristes, see below under Apollo, 
Kinyras; —Kereatas, 396nl34; 
Kourion hymn, 319; —Lykios, 308; 
Nikokles of Paphos, 410, 415; 
Resheph, 229, 372 
—Apollo, Kinyras: Kinyras beloved, 

1, 219, 221, 223, 226-231, 314, 

448; Kinyras better referent in 
Lyre-Player Group of Seals, 527; 
Kinyras slain, 187, 189-192, 289, 
306, 310; Kinyras son, 227, 314, 
410, 512; kenyristes Apollo, 8, 98, 
204-206, 210-213 and nl35, 217, 
226, 230-236, 241, 274, 319, 371, 
402,410,423, 438 

Apollodoros, pseudo, 250, 337, 354, 
356, 359, 504-512; Achaean 
embassy to Kinyras, 343; 

Arcadian royal house, 343, 365; 
Egyptian Detour, 512-517 
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Apollonios of Rhodes, 200-201 
Aqhat, 128, 131-134, 140, 142, 144, 

172, 229, 443, 447 
Aqiba, 180 

Arabic, Arabic tradition, 61n89,129, 
137-138, 543; Arabian Nights, 182; 
David and Solomon, 160,181-183, 
301; djinn, 61,183; Herodotos, 
378n50; Lamk, 312, 454; linguistic 
points, 138nl60, 434n67, 443n2, 
448n28, 460n3; mizafa, 301; 
myrrh, 282; Myrrha flees to 
Arabia, 286n42, 287, 467n54; 
qanun, 544; Quran, 182-183; 
Quranic exegesis, 183; Saudi 
Arabia, 62; Tammuz lament, 
471n79. See also knr, kinnaru(m) 
Arachne, 280 

Aramaean, Aramaic: Amuq, 199; 

Aram, Biblical eponym, 43n3; 
Bardaisan, 61; Cyprus, 272; 
dialects, 60; Kothar/Khauthar, 
441, 443nl, 460n3; Laban, Bible, 
43; linguistic points, 3nll, 
138nl60, 199, 202n93, 434n67, 
460n3, 511; loyalty oaths, 
300nll9; parallelism, 156n41; 

PNs, 441, 443n2, 452; Sam’al/ 
Zincirli, 136; targums, 216, 302. 
See also knr ; kinnaru(m); Sefire 
steles; St. Ephraim; Syria; Syriac 
sources 

Arcadia, Arcadian, 230n64, 253, 308, 
359-360nl29, 364nl54, 365nl59, 
409n51, 465; Agapenor, 359-368; 
Arkas, eponym, 329n57nl6, 343, 
365; Cyprus, 359-368; royal house 
(myth), 343, 365 

Arcado-Cypriot dialect group, 14, 253, 
340,360 

archery: see bow 

Ares, 470, 474; Aphrodite, 474 

Argos, Argive: ‘conquest’ of Cyprus, 


343, 558n8, 561n32; Argos, 
eponym, 340nl6, 343; Iasos, 343; 
Kourion foundation, 340, 350n74; 
Linos, 308; Mycenae, 340, 343 
Ariadne, 471 
Arion, 210, 233 

Aristarkhos, 207-208, 309, 318 
Aristonikos, 207, 316 
Aristophanes, 202 
Aristotle, 286, 334 

Aristoxenos: on foreign instruments, 
275 

Ark, 40,155,167-175; Ark-narrative, 
169, 172 

Arkhds ton Kinyradon, Paphos, 418. 

See also Kinyradai; Kinyrarkhos 
Armenian, 61, 454n76 
Arnaud, D., 121n58, 485-486 
Arnobius, 419 
Arpad, 300 

Artaxerxes, 352-353, 547 
Artemis, 226n46, 461, 504; Agrotera, 
409, 412n70; Artemides, 123n74, 
445nll, 477, 510; Diana, 191, 
513-514 

Artists of Dionysos, 296n97; Cyprus, 
212nl48, 213 

Asaph,117-118, 156n46, 164n86 
Ascalon, 378; Askalos, eponymous 
hero, 363nl50; Mopsos, 364 
Ascanius, 331 
Ashdod, 157, 250 

Asherah, 60, 375, 447n23, 461, 481 
Ashlakka, 76 
ashlar, 324, 330 
Ashtoreth: see Astarte 
Ashurbanipal, library, 23 
Asklepios, 423nl28, 492n20; caique 
for Eshmoun, 510-511; shrine, 
Achaea, 511 

Assur: city, 23, 79, 121n61, 245; 
god, 38 

Assurnerari V, 300 
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Assuwa, 458 

Assyria, Assyrian, 160n71, 266nll5, 
273, 326, 378, 461; Assyrian King 
List, 83; Kinyras, 3, 122, 281n7, 
284, 288, 406, 467; lexical texts, 

79; merchant colony, Kanesh, 
92nl0, 93nl6, 324, 508; musical 
processions, 171; N-A expansion 
to West, Cilicia, 520; —Cyprus, 

16, 327, 353, 407n43; -Israel/ 
Judah, 146,154,178, 301; -Lydia, 
275nl47, 357nll9; —palace musi¬ 
cians, 154,178, 301; —peripheral 
responses, 407n43; —Syria/ 
Phoenicia, 3nll, 153, 262; N-A 
prophecy texts, 38, 383; Theias, 
284, 467; versus Syria, 3nll, 461, 
467 

Astarte, 135nl45, 378, 461, 463, 

481; Alashiya/LBA Cyprus, 104, 
374-382, 392, 473-482; Aphrodite, 
etymology 380n58, 464; as form 
of Ishtar, 376, 486; as honorand 
in Cypro-Phoenician sympo¬ 
sium bowls, 115, 145, 262, 293, 
486, 523; Byblos, 407, 463, 471, 
481, 486; Karkemish, 462; Kition 
temple, 116, 262, 315; mytho¬ 
logical contexts, 7,114, 377; 
Paphian, 270nl29; patroness of 
sailors, 330, 481; royal cults, 7, 40, 
114, 154, 376-377, 381-383, 407, 
473-479, 492; Sidon, 376, 382, 

407, 462nl6, 463, 492; Solomon, 
154, 382; Tyre, 376, 407; Ugarit, 

7,114, 374, 376, 407; -Astarte- 
of-the-Hurrian-Land, 376, 377; 

—Astarte-of-the-Steppe, 120, 377; 
—Singer(s) of, 40,114, 383. See 
also Inanna/lshtar 

Asterias or Asteria, child of Teukros, 
514nl25 

Astynoos, 504, 506, 511 


Atargatis: see ‘Syrian Goddess’ 

Aten, 107,110; Aten-hymns, 110 
Athena, 226n46, 280, 281n7, 461; Alea 
(Tegea), 364, 366; Ialysos, 520; 
Lindos, 520nl61; Minerva, 513; 
Tarsus, 520nl61 
Athens, Athenian: Adonia, 312; 

Ajax and Trojan War, 355; 
Atthidographers, 356, 497; 
Cypriot foundation legends, 

341, 498, 506n67; Euneidai, 234; 
Kinyras, 355-356, 358, 497-498, 
504; New Music, 190nl9; 
Pamphos, 307nl56; political rela¬ 
tions, Cilicia, 497; —Cyprus, 341, 
355, 497; —Cypriot Salamis and 
Euagoras, 353-356; —Saronic 
Salamis, 354-356; royal house 
(myth), 355, 498, 504; threnodic 
legislation, 294 
Athienou, 378 

’Attanu, Chief Priest, Ugarit, 152n23 
Attis, 102, 315n213 
aulds: see double-pipes 
Axiothea, wife of Nikokles, 416 
Ayia Irini, 378, 390 
Azag, 25 

Azatiwatas, Karatepe, 251, 507n75, 

512 

Baal: Adonis, 314, 473, 482-485; Anat, 
125-126, 129, 132-133; Aqhat, 128, 
131-134; Byblos, 314, 407n45, 473, 
482-485; Damu, 482-485; death 
and return, 143, 484-485; Emar, 
priestess, 171; Haddu, 483; Kothar, 
122, 443-444, 447-448; Krntrys, 
Karatepe, 507n75; lamentation, 
143, 482-485; Marqod, 152n22; 
mountaintops, 374, 465, 467, 484, 
514; praise-singing, 125-134, 

137,152; Rap’iu, 135; royal cult, 
135, 468, 503; singer of, 126-131, 
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(Baal, cont.) 

137,152,176; Ugarit, 4,120n53, 
125-132,135nl45; weapons of, 
122, 443-444, 448; Yahweh, 158, 
169, 484; Yamm, 122, 125, 128, 
153, 447. See also Aoios; Belos 
Baalat Gebal, 463, 483, 486; as 

Astarte/lshtar, 463, 485; Balthi, 
ps.-Meliton, 470; Cypriot 
goddess compared, 375, 480-481; 
patroness of sailors, 375, 481; 
royal cult, 481 

Babylon, 30n83, 74, 83, 86, 101, 313, 
326, 495, 496; Akitu festival, 171; 
Alashiya, 324; Babylonian Exile, 
181, 300; Crete, 479; sack of 
(1595), 96 
Bakkhylides, 219 
Balaam, Oracles of, 156n41 
balang, 55, 83; BALAG dedicated by 
Hammurabi, 86-87, 152; BALAG. 
DI, 66-71, 92nl0, 124, 304, 435; 
bull/GU4.BALAG, 30-31, 36, 

84, 531; compositions, 81, 84, 

380; destruction as lamentative 
trope, 84, 291, 596; divinized, 9, 
20-21, 24, 26-33, 35-36, 88, 122, 
167, 279, 291, 380, 388, 390-391, 
423, 450, 485, 507; function and 
use, 26-33, 42, 84-85, 118, 279, 
391, 414; hall/shrine, 30n83, 84, 
531, 534; in PNs, 98, 435; instru¬ 
ment of NAR/NAR.BALAG, 28, 

66,163, 531; lamentation, 22, 
29-30, 29n75, 65, 81, 84-85, 

279, 291, 485, 486; LU.BALAG, 
65-66; lunar/solar cult, 41nl52, 
584-585; lute?, 20, 576; seven- 
magic, 29n68, 41, 585; stringed 
instrument, 19, 20n4, 65, 87, 121, 
531-534, 573-580; use of term 
outside Mesopotamia, 54, 65-67, 
121, 486; —Byblos, Ur III period, 
486; — = kinndru(m), 54, 65-67, 


71, 77, 87, 121, 435, 486, 531; year 
names, 21-22, 28. See also divin- 
ized-instruments: as counselors; 
master- and servant-gods; Lugal- 
igi-hus; Ninigizibara; Ur-zababa/ 
urzababitum; Usumgal-kalama; 
royal ideology 

Balthi, ps.-Meliton, 468-473; as 
Inanna/lshtar/Astarte type, 
473-479; conflates Baalat Gebal 
and Cypriot goddess, 470, 472, 
480-481; Syrian phonology, 470 
Bar Kokhba revolt, 180; coins, 59, 
180-181; Davidic precedent, 181 
Bar Koni, Theodore, 454-455, 

470-475, 480, 486 
Barama, 63, 68 

barbitos/n, 319, 543 
Bardaisan, 61 
Barnett, R. D„ 384, 386 
Baruch, 181 

Baths of Aphrodite, 501-502 
Bau: balang of, 22n20 
Baurain, C., 3, 6, 438-439 
beauty: Adonis, 335, 382, 484; ancient 
‘god-men’ of Cyprus, 335n99, 
560-561; David and Solomon, 382; 
Dumuzi, 35, 382; goddess, 281, 
288, 471; king, 35, 382; Kinyras, 
335, 382; Theias, 335 
Beckman, G., 377 
begena , 58n65, 111, 167, 456n81 
Beirut, 510-511 
Belisarios, 303 

Belos, 354, 357nll9, 379, 467-468 
Beni Hassan painting, 44, 82,105, 454 
Benjaminites, 75, 82 
Bes, 246-247, 248 
Biga, M. G., 67 
bi-musicality, 71, 215 
birds, 100, 134, 151, 179, 183, 328, 
521-522, 526nl91; adorning 
instruments, 178, 247, 390nll2; 
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doves, 100, 236, 284, 290; eagle- 
diviner, 373; goddess, 236, 521; 
halcyon, 187,191-192, 289, 330; 
lynx as ‘melodious kinyra’, 191n27; 
lamentation, 191-192, 289; lyrist 
and, 126, 159, 183, 192, 246, 517, 
522-528; Memnonides, 191n30; 
metamorphoses, 192; peacock, 
514-515; sacrifice, 102n83, 

144; symbolizing epiphany, 

126,192, 517. See also Erinoma; 
Meleagrides; Memnonides; 
Peleia/Pelia; Pierides 
Bit Bachiani, 153 
Bithynia, 378 
Blegen, C. W., 427 
blindness, 110, 234, 312, 318, 405 
Blinkenberg, C., 518 
Boardman,J., 238, 519-522, 527 
boats, model, 211, 328-329, 343-346; 
Hurrians, 328; Mesopotamia, 
328-329. See also Kinyras: terra¬ 
cotta fleet 

Boccaccio, 199, 499, 503, 517, 549-555, 
559-562 
Bomer, F., 283 

Bomford Goddess, 394-396, 404, 

475, 479. See also copper: divine 
protection; Ingot God 
Book ofjashar, 175 
Bormos song, Mariandynoi, 305nl47 
Bousiris, 373 

bow, 190nl7; and lyre, 131-134, 
196n54, 229-30, 255, 387n99, 

415; Aqhat, 131-134; Kinyras, 

229, 447; Kothar, 131, 229, 443, 
447; Resheph, 229; royal symbol, 
131nll8, 255, 387n99 
Bowra, M., 225 

Braisia, daughter of Kinyras, 281, 333, 
504, 513 

brothers motif, 43-46,130, 229, 
445-456,480, 509-511 


Brown, E. L., 196, 274 
Brown, J. P., 4, 189, 443, 447, 456, 509 
Buchner, G., 519, 521, 527 
bull, 170,172, 229; balang, 30-31, 36, 
84; bull-lyres, 52, 72, 78, 125; in 
lilissu ritual, 24, 595 
Bustron, Florio, 549, 554, 559-561, 563 
Byblos, 105nl01, 130, 283, 452; 

Adonis, 290, 298, 314, 459-487, 
501; —laments traced to BA, 
485-486, 594; -tomb, 468, 498; 
Astarte, 407, 463, 471, 481, 486; 
Baal of, 314, 482-485; Balthi/ 
Tammuz/Kauthar, 9, 453, 468; 
Canaanite Shift, 55, 459-461; 
copper, 473-479, 482; Ebla, 63, 
483; Egypt, 481-482; — Amarna 
letters, 481-483; eponym, father 
of Kypros, 480, 515-516; Ibdadi/ 
Abd-(H)addi, 483; Ishtar, 486; 
Kinyras, 57, 88, 123, 290, 358, 380, 
406, 459-487, 496; -fused with 
Kothar/Khousor, 472-473, 486; 
—Byblos his most ancient capital, 
466, 473; Myrrha, 283-284, 

460, 466-468, 492, 502; Osiris, 
316n214, 516; Rib-Hadda, 481, 
485-486, 485; royal cult, 481-485, 
484; Yahimilk, 510. See also Baalat 
Gebal; Aphaka; Philo of Byblos. 
—Byblos and Cyprus, 354, 372, 459, 
468-482, 486, 515-516; Alashiya, 
481-482; Byblos not distin¬ 
guished in IA Phoenician colonial 
movement, 476; ‘gods of Byblos’ 
inscription, 476nl03; Paphos, 

460; —agreement of Paphian and 
Byblian legend about Kinyras/ 
Kauthar/Khousor, 475-476, 487 
—Byblos and Mesopotamia, 482-483; 
cuneiform texts, 483, 485-486; 
theological influence, 482-485; 
—Byblian Kinyras and, 485-486; 
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(Byblos, cont.) 

—Damu, 482-485; —mi2-nar, 
female balang-player, Ur III 
period, 486; Ur III dynasty, 

88, 483 

Cain, 43, 454; Abel, 454; folk 
etymology, 44n5 
Cainan, 454-455 
Cainites, 46nll, 454 
Calcol, 151-152,177nl61 
Canaan, Canaanite, 82,160, 376, 378; 
cultural background, Biblical 
world, 43, 56, 152, 154n34, 
155-159, 163, 166, 173; dialect 
zone, 55-57, 441, 459; —Canaanite 
Shift, 55-57, 273, 445nl2, 456n84; 
—other linguistic points, 199n71, 
273, 344n38, 434n63, 478nll8; 
frame-drumming, 126n91; LBA 
Aegean and, 326, 379; LBA Cyprus 
and, 104, 369nl79; material 
culture, 159-161, 246, 248, 255, 
322; musical traditions, 105nl01, 
106, 152, 155-161, 173, 248, 250, 
257, 260n80, 315, 386n91; - 
Canaanite orchestra, 46,157, 250, 
272; New Year ritual, 169; other 
cult, 465, 467, 477, 480; PNs, 44, 
138, 273nl38, 440-441, 452; under 
Egypt, 104, 106, 138, 481-483; use 
of term, 12n61, 55, 378; words 
in Egyptian sources, 55-56,106, 
273. See also brothers motif; lyres; 
Kinyras: Canaanite derivation of 
name; kinyra: Canaanite deriva¬ 
tion; knr; Astarte: royal cults 
Capomacchia, A. M. G., 67, 283 
Cappadocia, 216, 508 
captive musicians, 76,106,154,178, 
249, 300-301, 384n87 
Caria, Carian, 4nl5, 225n40, 457; 
Gingras, 202-204; Mopsos, 347, 
353 

Cassio, A. C., 360, 476 


Cassuto, U., 129 
Catalogue of Ships: see Homer 
catharsis: see purification rites 
Catling, H„ 384, 386, 394, 396 
Cato the Younger, 420 
Caubet, A., 383 

Cayla, J.-B., 8, 205, 233, 410, 412-413 
Cebel Ires Dagi, 405, 512 
Cenchreis, 190nl9, 287-288n54 
Censer: see Divine Censer 
center and periphery, various points: 
37, 79, 92, 104, 121, 224, 276, 347, 
371,387,416 

Cerastae: see Kerastis/Kerastia 
Ceres, 287 

chariot, chariotry, 19, 27,131, 219, 
323-333, 388, 427, 431, 506 
Chenaniah, 157,169,173, 381 
Chief Singer, 28n65, 31,158; David 
and Saul, 158; Leader of the 
Kinyradai, 418, 421-424; Mari, 

35, 74-75, 114, 422. See also 
Agamemnon: singer; Chenaniah; 
Ibbi-llabrat; nar/NAR /ndru; 
Rishiya; singers; Warad-Ilishu 
Chnumhotep, 45 

chorus, choral, 294; Ark procession, 
170; Biblical world, 152; circular, 
231, 233; Cypro-Phoenician 
symposium bowls, 191, 222, 232, 
262, 289, 293; Cyprus —Cypriot 
figurines, 231, 237, 398; — 
Kinyras, 222, 225, 231-236, 289, 
525; —lyric choruses, 212nl43, 
222, 225, 231-236, 256, 398, 525; 
female, 95, 191, 222, 232, 262, 265, 
289, 293; funerary/mortuary, 256, 

293, 294n90, 298nl04, 299nll3, 
306; Hittites, 95; lamentation/ 
threnody, 29, 289, 293-294, 
299nll3, 306, 308, 311nl80; led 
by lyrist, 191, 211nl35, 231-237, 

294, 298nl04, 308, 398; Pindar, 
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225, 231-236, 525; seven-magic, 
170. See also dance 
Christian: contexts, 210nl29, 215; 
—continuity of pagan cult, 466, 
563-564; -lyre, 4, 180, 182, 

189, 193-194, 209-210,215-217, 
539-544; hymnography, 61, 

182, 210nl33, 541; polemic, 123, 
222nl5, 465n39, 469, 474; recep¬ 
tion of David/Solomon, 181,193. 
See also Jesus: lyrist 
Chronicler, 116-118,149,156, 

169-170, 173 

Cilicia, Cilician, 95-96, 98,199, 

334, 347, 375, 386, 405; Aegean 
migrations, 250, 356, 405; 

Aoios, 498-503; Half-Achaeans 
( Hypakhaioi ), 253, 520; Hurrian 
influence, 96, 495; Kinyras, 3, 9, 
57, 98, 104, 123, 199, 355-356, 

367, 404, 406, 459, 461, 496-512, 
517; Mopsos, 251-252, 508, 520; 
Paphian extispicy, 99, 373, 401, 
405, 497; Paphian Zeus, 501; 
Phoenicians, 5n27, 9,199, 202, 

405, 461, 512, 517; revolt from 
Assyria, 705, 520; Rhodes, 356, 

520; Sandas vel sim., 508-509; 
Tamiras, Tamiradai, 404-406, 497. 
See also Cilix; Hiyawa; Karatepe; 
Kizzuwatna; Lyre-Player Group of 
Seals; lyres and lyric iconography 
Cilicia, Rough, 405, 500, 507 
Cilix, eponym: Appendix F, 559-560 
Cinara, courtesan-muse in Horace, 

199, Appendix C 

Cinaras, Etienne de Lusignan, 2, 325, 
332, 351, 361, 450, Appendix G; 
anonymous brother, 452-453; 
Cinaras II, 361, 561-564; 

Khousor compared, 452-453, 

455; numbered among the gods, 
289, 561-562; Syrian phonology 


doubtful, 199, 554-555; when this 
form used in study, 3nl0 
Cinna, 286, 288, 334 
Cinyras, slave of Acastus, Diktys, 334 
Cinyria: see Kinyreia 
circumambulation rites, 84,171 
citharodes: see kithara 
clarinets, double, Egypt, 104 
Clement of Alexandria, 419 
coins: as propaganda, 180, 415-416; 
Bar Kokhba revolt, 59,180-181; 
Byblos, 481nl29; Cyprus, 221nl0, 
230, 236, 403nl6, 413, 415, 
481nl29; —Nikokles of Paphos, 
414-416; —Salamis, 410n62; 
Samarian, 495; Sidon, 493; 

Tarsus, 508 
Collon, D., 52n30, 522 
colonization: Aegean, Cyprus, use of 
term, 14, 368; British, Cyprus, 
349n65; Egyptian, Cyprus 
(legendary), 512-517; Greek, 
western, 338; Phoenician, 
western, 262, 274, 378. See also 
Aegean migrations; Cyprus: 

Greek conquest myths; 
Phoenician colonization of 
Cyprus 

Colophon, 353 

Community of Cyprus, 205, 402 
concubines: see harem 
Constantine, emperor, 465 
Cooper, A., 159 

copper: Aegean migrations, 339, 
363-364, 475; Aerias, 403, 475; 
Agapenor, 364; Alashiya/LBA 
Cyprus, 10-11, 323-324, 326, 

372, 394, 396-397, 473-479, 482; 
Byblos, 473-479, 482; defores¬ 
tation, 327; divine protection, 
330,363-364, 394-396, 473-479, 
482; Kinyras, 2, 323-326, 394, 

447, 450, 452; name of Cyprus, 
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(copper, cont .) 

403; Ninhursag, 396nl34; 
oxhide ingots, 326, 394; —ingot- 
bearer, 384, 392; —talents of 
Kinyras, 326, 392; —votive, 396; 
Phoenician colonization of 
Cyprus, 16, 270, 475-476; Ugarit/ 
Crete, 479. See also Bomford 
Goddess; Ingot God 
Coptic, 60 

Corycian Cave, 500-503 
cosmogony, 23, 103, 124, 169nll4, 
445. See also theogony 
cosmopolitanism 

— cosmopolitanism, general: LBA 

Cyprus, 12, 104, 245, 326, 371, 
382, 460, 487; Mycenaean 
world, 440; Ugarit, 119; United 
Monarchy, 150-151. See also 
Uluburun wreck 

— cosmopolitanism, musical, 43, 301; 

Alalakh, 392; Ebla, 63; Hittites, 
90, 392; LBA Cyprus, 245-250, 
382; Mari, 73-75, 77, 82, 154, 155; 
NK Egypt, 104-111, 137, 154, 391; 
Solomon, 155; Ur III, 36-37, 73, 
152; women, 106, 108, 249. See 
also harem 

— cosmopolitanism, theological, 101, 

372, 374, 396, 459, 464, 481, 483, 
et passim. See also syncretism, 
theological 

counselor: see divinized instruments 
craftsman-musician twins mytheme, 
43-46, 453-456 
craftsmen: see mobility 
Crassicius Pansa, 286 
Crete, 190, 204nl01, 234, 262, 333n82, 
478nl20; bronze stands, 384; 
Cypro-Phoenician sympo¬ 
sium bowls, 260-261, 266, 268; 
Kommos, 271; Kothar, 447, 478; 
Linos, 308; Ugarit, Mari, and 
Babylon, 479 


Croton, 317n228 

cult-objects: see divinized cult-objects 
cult-transfer: see mobility 
culture drift, 52 
Cureton, W., 469, 470 
Currie, B., 221-222 
Curtius Rufus, 489 
cylinder seals, 21, 71,131nll8,160, 
241, 250, 256, 393, 396-397, 517 
cymbals, 32, 93-95, 115-118, 128-130, 
134, 144, 155n39, 157, 164, 168, 
170, 172, 241, 397, 444; Heb. 
mesiltayim, 116,155; Hitt, galgal- 
turi, 100-101; Sum. sim, 32; Ug. 
mslm, 115, 117n31 
Cyprocentricity, 204, 211, 348, 373, 
436, 440. See also Cyprus 
Cypro-Minoan script, tablets, 

12-13, 327n38, 349n66, 404n21; 
Hurrian?, 440. See also Cypro- 
Syllabic; Eteocypriot 
Cypro-Phoenician (ethnicity), 

204n97, 229, 275, 315n210, 322n9, 
345, 352, 358, 368-369. See also 
Phoenician colonization of 
Cyprus 

Cypro-Phoenician symposium 
bowls, 46, 57, 77, 105, 115-116, 
134nl39, 143nl89, 145, 157, 

191, 222, 232, 244, 248-249, 
258-274M44, 276, 279, 289, 302, 
486, 521-522, 525; analysis of lyre 
morphology, 244-245, 267-272; 
Astarte/Adonis’, 115,145, 262, 
293, 486, 523; lyric threnody, 145; 
North Syrian versus Phoenician 
traditions, 260, 267-268, 272, 458; 
production centers, Cyprus, 262, 

269, 272; —Phoenicia, 260; temple 
orchestras, 145, 249, 279, 314, 422 

Cypro-Syllabic script, 13n63, 262, 

270, 404n21, 410n63; digraphic 
inscriptions, Paphos, 410. See also 
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Cypro-Minoan; Eteocypriot 

Cyprus: Adonis, 313-316; Alexander 
the Great, 491; Anatolian inter¬ 
face, 104, 457, 500-501, 503; 
ancient histories of island, 337n3; 
Arcadia, 359-368; as seen from 
Aegean, 9, 345, 359-360nl29, 

365, 368, 409-410, 438, 474; 
Byblos, 354, 372, 459, 468-482, 
486, 515-516; control claimed by 
Ramses III, 14, 354; early forests 
and smelting, 327; earthquakes, 
361, 362nl39; Greek conquest 
myths, 342-343, 346-349, 

360-361, 368; Hurrian influence, 
12, 96, 98, 104, 349n66, 386, 440; 
intermarriage of Greeks and 
pre-Greeks, 365-366, 368, 514; 
lyric threnody, 304-316; model 
boats, 328-329; musical inter¬ 
action with Aegean, 211-213, 

276, 476 (see also epic poetry, 
Greek: Cypriot branch); name 
connected with copper, 403; oil 
industry, 330-332; oral tradition, 
3, 348, 360-362, 364-365, 378, 

380, 404, 406, 419, 453, 475, 501, 
Appendix G; production centers, 
symposium bowls, 262, 269, 

272; Ptolemaic period, 416-420; 
Roman period, 205, 401-407, 
420-421, 499; seafaring, 326-330, 
491; strategic location, 414, 417; 
thalassocracy lists, 327; wealth, 

2, 323, 327n36, 345, 414, 418. See 
also Aegean migrations; Alashiya; 
copper; Eteocypriot; lyres and 
lyric iconography; Phoenician 
colonization of Cyprus; pre- 
Greek languages; syncretism, 
theological 

—Cyprus in LBA: as Golden Age, 223, 
321, 335, 369, 476; —center of 


maritime networks, 326-327, 

479; —cosmopolitanism, 12,104, 
245, 371, 382, 460, 487; —music 
iconography, 371, 383-391, 393; 
—political configuration, 10-14, 
399, 475; —sanctuary design, 377, 
394 

Cyrus the Great, 151nl3, 490 

D’Albiac, C., 390 
Dada, 30n79, 631 

Dagan, Dagon, 4, 63, 65nl8, 78, 84n81, 
120n53, 123n74 
Damaskios, 511 

Damu, 485; as dying-and-rising- 
god, 484-485; balang counselor 
of, 485; Dumuzi, 484; greater 
Levant, 485nl54; lamentation, 
485; royal cult, Byblos, 482-485; 
—Mesopotamia, 485; Ur III—OB 
zenith, 485 

dance, 64-65, 77, 92,105, 119n45, 
135nl40, 152-153, 156, 169-170, 
173-174, 183, 191, 222, 231 and 
n73, 232-238, 241-242, 244nl2, 
246-248, 250, 253, 265, 294n90, 
310, 315n209, 386, 397-398; HUB, 
Ebla, 63; NE.DI, Ebla, 63. See also 
chorus 
Danel, 144 
Danunians, 251 
Darda, 151-152,177nl61 
David, 3, 8, 63, 149-184, 193, 490; 
Arabic tradition, 160,182-183; 
builds instruments, 158,173; 
controls natural world, 182-183; 
covenant with Yahweh, 177, 

179, 468; cult-leader, 40,118, 
167-174, 381; dying words, 
175-178; enacts Yahweh, 169, 

173,175,177; epitome of Jewish 
musical tradition, 149; Ethiopian 
tradition, 62; Great Kingship, 
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(David, cont .) 

150-155; harmonious realm, 153, 
383, 387; Kinyras compared, 3, 

36, 119, 150, 166n92, 381-382, 

393, 468; lamentation, 175, 301, 
312, 381, 393; legacy, 174-184, 
543-544; legends reflect period 
propaganda, 169, 393; lyre, 
kingly virtue of, 166-167, 176, 
381; —role of in rise to kingship, 
165-174, 381; -seven-stringed, 
58-59; —shelters ideas about 
Divine Lyre, 165,178, 381-182, 
393; messianism, 179; Michal, 

169,173-174; musical guilds, 
116-117, 149, 155-158, 164-165, 
168; ne c im, 129, 142, 175-178; 
Orpheus, 193; performing role, 
172,178, 381; praise-singer of 
Yahweh, 36, 129,149, 176, 382; 
prophetic, 161, 167, 178, 182, 383; 
psalms, 152, 161, 166, 174-175, 
178, 182-183, 383; Saul, 31, 126, 
135nl45, 158, 166-167, 169, 173; 
shepherd motif, 194n43. See also 
enactment; kinnor 
Dea Syria: see Syrian Goddess 
de Moor, J. C., 450 

Dead Sea Scrolls, 43, 58,157n50,168, 
178,301 

Deborah, song of, 156n41 
Deger-Jalkotzky, S., 244, 256 
Deinomenes of Syracuse, 222 
Delos, 290 

Delphi: as center of world, 204, 411, 
416; contests, 211-212nl48, 223, 
536; Cypriots at, 211, 212nl48, 
230; hexametric oracles, 450 
Demeter, 223; Adonis, 284n35; Ceres, 
287n46, 396nl33; Cypriot, 

223n22, 234, 287, 396 
Demodokos of Leros, 497 
Demokrates son of Ptolemy, 418 
Demophon, 340, 355 


Derketo, 461 
descriptive: see rituals 
Deukalion, 462 
Devale, S. C., 22 

diatonic: see heptatonic/diatonic; 

tuning: Mesopotamian system 
Digenes Akrites, 255n59, 564 
Dijkstra, M., 144 
Dikaios, P., 245, 247 
Diodoros, 337, 352, 357-358, 365, 493; 
Abdalonymos, 489-490; demise of 
Nikokles, 416-417 
Dione, 403, 463, 481, 498 
Dionysios the Periegete, 498 
Dionysos, 213nl50; Adonis, 313nl92; 

Artists of, 212nl48, 213, 296n97 
Dioskouroi, 206, 225, 226n44, 232n78, 
510-511; as ‘the Castors’, 451; 
Cypriot, 205, 480nl26; kitharistai, 
226n44, 480nl26; Kastor-song, 
225-226 

distribution lists, 64, 67, 74,114-115, 
330, 427 

Ditanu/Didanu, 83 

divination, 23, 446; divination-priest, 
98, 115, 401, 417, 429-430, 449, 
508; — la HAL, 376; Ea/Enki, 449; 
eagle-diviner, 373; extispicy, 99, 
120, 373, 383, 401, 405, 413-414, 
418, 449n43, 497; incense, 413; 
Kinyras, 99, 383, 393, 412; lamen¬ 
tation, 38, 99; liver-models, liver- 
omens, 99, 120, 373, 383, 414; 
lyre, 99, 383, 414, 449; Shulgi, 

35, 38, 393; water, Aphaka, 465. 

See also prophecy; Kinyradai of 
Paphos 

Divine Censer ( uthatu ), Ugarit, 5,103, 
120n53, 121-122, 124, 512nll9; 
Myrrha, 124, 283 

diviners: see divination: divination- 
priest 

divine couples: Aerias/*Aeria?, 401, 
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475; An/Antu, 403nl5; An/lnanna, 
403; Aphrodite/Aphroditos, 315; 
Aphrodite/Zeus, 403nl6; Baal/ 
Baalat Gebal, 483; Bomford 
Goddess/ingot God, 396, 474-476, 
479; Khousor/Khousarthis?, 511; 
Kothar/Kythereia, 396, 404, 476; 
Ugaritian god-pairs, 450-451, 454, 
509-511; Zeus/Dione, 403, 481 
divine determinative, 4-5,19, 21nl2, 
71, 101, 123, 141, 468, 486 
Divine Heptad, 25n45, 26, 40 
Divine Kings, Ugarit, 5,124,136,139, 
141-146, 423 

divine kingship: see royal ideology 
Divine Lyre: see Kinnaru; Kinyras; 

divinized musical instruments 
divinized cult-objects, 6,19-26; as 
familiars of master-gods, 27, 282, 
291; divinization rituals, 22, 279, 
445; Hurro-Hittite, 102, 122, 495; 
Kinyras, 279-291; lamentation, 

27; manifestation of divinity, 20; 
mythogenic, 25, 282, 382; naming 
rituals, 23, 25,122, 444; narrative 
contexts, 7, 25, 26-33, 103,113, 
122, 380-381, 444; nature of, 20; 
offerings to, 19-20, 22-23n29, 41, 
71, 84, 94, 97, 101-103, 119-122, 
139nl66, 291n67, 377 ( see also 
anointing rites) 
divinized instruments, 7, 507; 

Amorite world, 83-88, 482; as 
counselors, 30, 36,102, 485, 
521-527, 593; best evidence BA, 
57, 321; Byblos, Ur III period?, 

486; communication with divine, 
26-33, 41, 84-85, 158, 163, 173, 
382, 450; construction rituals, 
22-25; Damu, 485; Dumuzi, 

84, 485; Ebla?, 71-72; Egypt?, 

60, 390nll2, 485; epiphany in 
guise of musician, 32,163,167, 


388, 390, 444, 522-528; Hittites, 
94, 101-102; Hurrian, 101-102; 
international phenomenon, 43; 
lamentation, 22-25, 28-30, 32, 
84-85,143, 279, 291; names, 23, 
25, 29-30, 35-36, 86, 94, 122, 124; 
not played?, 32, 85,102, 291; 
oaths on, 20, 21nl4, 211nl36; 
self-activated, 32, 85,182nl86. 

See also balang; divinized cult- 
objects; kinnor; Kinnaru; Kinyras; 
Ninigizibara; Usumgal-kalama; 
year-names 
djinn, 61, 183 
Dmetor, 342-343, 358nl21 
Donatus/Servius, 513-515 
double-pipes, 105nl01,106, lllnl29, 
115, 117n35, 134, 141, 143nl88, 
144, 157, 169nll5, 190nl9-191, 
202n89, 210, 212nl48, 231, 242nl, 
265, 269nl21, 293n79, 295n95, 
303nl36, 311, 398, 444, 445nll, 
454, 525, 540, 542; Adorn'd, 145, 
313; Akk. embubu/ Ebl. na-bu- 
bu-um, 55n44, 145n201; and 
lyre (Gk. synaulia), 295 ( see also 
Cypro-Phoenician symposium 
bowls); central musician, 242; 
Dorion, 212nl44; gingras, 190nl9, 
202, 317; Ismenias, 303; lamen- 
tative, 143-145, 294, 296, 298, 

303; Libyan, 310; Odysseus, 536; 
Olympos, 202, 295; spirits in, 455; 
Ug. tlb/ Akk. sulpu, 134nl39 
doves: see birds 
Dravidian dialects, 61 
drinking rituals, 83, 94-96,118n40, 
131, 134, 136, 138, 144, 147, 160, 
254, 256, 265nl01, 266nl07, 
270-271, 302, 305, 338, 388, 
525nl83, 541; Mesopotamian 
iconography, 525. See also 
marzeah/marzihu 
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Dryopes, 365 

Dumuzi, 39, 77n31, 140, 291, 382, 467, 
483nl44, 484-485; Damu, 484; 
death, lamentation, 84,140nl70, 
144-145nl97, 484-486; Inanna, 

35, 37, 39; pre-Sargonic antiquity, 
485; royal cult, Mesopotamia, 35, 
37, 485. See also Adonis; Tammuz 
Dura Europos, 496 
Dussaud, R., 348 

dying-and-rising gods, 140, 290, 314; 
influence on Baals of Ugarit and 
Byblos, 482-485 

Ea/Enki, 23, 30n83, 63, 92, 509; creates 
lamentation-priest, 29, 291, 451, 
591; divination, 449; Ea-Creator 
string, 451; incantations, 449n35; 
Kothar, 5, 448, 451; music, 5, 449; 
Zannaru, goddess, 78n45 
Eanna complex, 19, 393 
Early Iron Age (EIA), defined, 10n40 
Eastern Wandering, Greek epic motif, 
1, 204, 323, 338-339n8, 343n32, 
355, 409, 467, 506n67 
Ebla, 8, 45, 54, 63-73, 172; BALAG.DI, 
66-71, 124, 304, 435; BALANG as 
kinnarum, 54, 65-67, 71, 77, 87, 
121, 435, 486; Byblos, 63, 483; 
E.NUN, cultic chapel, 66-67; Ebla 
king list, 71; Ebla Vocabulary, 65, 
67, 435; lamentation, 66,145, 

304; management of musicians, 
63; Mari, 63, 74; royal ancestor 
cult, 67-71, 83; Ugarit, 63; Ur III 
dynasty, 483; women, 64 
Edom, 154, 165 

Egypt, 245, 282, 318, 327, 354, 373, 

478; afterlife, 137, 328; Alashiya, 
12, 104, 323-324, 330, 371, 440; 
anointing rites, 283; Byblos, 463, 
481, 482; divinized instruments?, 
60, 390nll2, 485; foreign musi¬ 


cians/instruments, 104-111, 

249; harp-songs, 304-305; Helen 
and Menelaos, 204, 310, 339; 
Herodotos, 304, 461; Illahun, 
Asiatic’ musicians at, 105; 

Kinyras’ daughters, 281, 497, 504, 
512-517; Kothar, 478; lamentation, 
145, 280, 304, 311, 316; Lucian, 

462; lutes, 248; MK, 56, 105-106, 
110,137, 305, 441; modern lyres, 
62; NK, 11, 56, 61, 77, 92, 104-111, 
354, 372; Odysseus, 342; OK, 104; 
Solomon, 151,154; surviving 
lyres, 106; Tentnau, songstress, 
Byblos, 105nl01; women, 56, 61, 
105nl01,106-108, 110-111, 154 
Eichmann, R., 248 
Ekhepolos of Sicyon, 322 
El, 4, 102, 120n53, 132, 135nl45, 374, 
445, 468, 481, 511; Elioun, 123n74; 
el-ku-ni-ir-sa , 5n27, 447n21; Elos, 
123n74 

Elam, Elamite, 75, 92n8,101, 328; 
‘Elamite orchestra’, 384n87. See 
also Susa 

Elatos son of Arkas, 329n57, 365-368, 
514 

Elis, 298, 317n228 
Elisha, prophet, 165 
Elisha, son of Javan, eponym, 10n44 
Emar, 54, 63-64, 78, 137, 172, 206nl06; 
lexical texts, 79,121n59; priestess 
of Baal, 171; processions, 

171-172; seven-magic, 40,171; 
singers, 171 and nl26 
embodiment: see enactment 
Emesal, 29, 99, 103, 171, 289 
Emeslam, 86 

enactment, instantiation, embodi¬ 
ment, mimesis: of Aphrodite, 310; 
of Apollo, 233; of divine lyrist by 
priest or king, 142, 173, 381-383; 
of divinized instrument by priest 
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or king, 32-33, 35-36, 381-383, 
388, 522; ofKinyras, 231-236, 

282, 291,298-299,319,381-383, 
423, 473, 522 ( see also Kinyras: 
lamentation/threnody); of Linos, 
308-310; of master-gods by divin¬ 
ized cult-objects, 20; of mourning 
by lamentation-priest, 24n40; of 
Yahweh by psalmodist, 163 
Enegi, 140 

Engel, W. H., 145, 190nl9 
Enki: see Ea/Enki 
Eninnu, 25n46, 27-28 
Enkherr’awon (king of Pylos?), 
430-431 

Enkomi, 378, 394, 396; Alashiya 
problem, 11, 348, 399; Horned 
God, 230n64, 396nl34, 516nl35; 
Salamis, 349, 354, 398, 460; sanc¬ 
tuary, 378, 394; —west adyton for 
goddess, 394, 398, 474; —votive 
figurines, 242, 250, 398. See also 
Bomford goddess, Ingot God. 
Enlil, 24n39, 28, 36, 38, 41, 80 
enthronement, 67, 92,143-144,146, 
171, 256; musician, 72, 143, 153, 
177, 229, 383-391, 495, 522-528. 
See also throne 
entry ritual, 114,120, 377 
Enyalios, 439 

Eos, 288n52, 499-500, 504-505, 507 
Ephraim, St., 61, 182, 210, 216 
epic poetry 

—epic poetry, ANE: Amorite (?), 83; 
Gilgamesh, 474; Hebrew, 156; 
Hurro-Hittite, 103; Neo-Sumerian, 
474; Ugarit, 122,140, 447. See also 
Baal Cycle in Index Locorum 
—epic poetry, Greek: Cypriot branch, 
211, 253-255, 333, 338-339, 
341-342, 345, 359-360,368, 409, 
476; —Salamis, 345, 477; diction, 

6, 133, 201n86, 229, 316, 318, 338, 


411, 476, 498n51; —lyre vocabu¬ 
lary and parallel lyric traditions, 
6, 234, 318, 433, 457-458; -thews 
aoidds, 6, 238, 309, 468, 527; epic 
cycle, 337-338, 369; figure-eight 
shield, 254; formulaic theme, 343; 
imperishable fame, 141, 227, 318; 
kypriaka , 323, 331, 339, 343-346, 
359-360, 403, 474, 476-477, 

481; —Kinyras versus Dmetor, 
342-343; nostoi, 204, 253, 323, 
338-342; —‘returns of Odysseus’, 
338; warrior-singer, 254-255n59. 
See also Achaeans/Akhai(w)of, 
Eastern Wandering; Homer; 
Kinyras; Kypria ; Kythereia; Nostoi; 
Troy/Trojan War 
Epidauros, 492n20 
Epigeios Autokhthon, 123n74 
epiphany, 32-33, 39, 126,167, 192, 

235,517,522-528 

epitaphs and sepulchral epigrams, 
201n87, 298-299, 334-335M00 
Epiuotasterius (corrupt), 514 
Eratosthenes, 326, 337, 340, 364; 

Hermes, 505 
Erekhtheus, 226n46 
Eremboi, 506n67 
Ereshkigal, 29,140, 484, 591 
Eridu, 393 
Erinoma, 513-515 
Err a, 25 
Esagil, 30n83 

Esarhaddon prism inscription, 14, 

360, 407, 546 

Eshmoun, Esmounos, 511 
Eshnunna, 74, 140, 479 
Essenes: see Dead Sea Scrolls 
Eteocypriot: culture, 281, 316n214, 
344; language, inscriptions, 

14, 274, 328, 349-350, 360, 404, 
434n63; use of term, 349. See also 
pre-Greek languages 
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Ethan, 117-118,151-152, 156, 177nl61 
Ethiopia, Ethiopic, 61-62, 111; David, 
58n65, 62,167. See also African 
parallels; begena 

ethnomusicology: bi-musicality, 71, 
215; ‘museum effect’ (i.e. ‘temple 
effect’), 93nl3; musical syncre¬ 
tism, 272, 314; parallels for divin¬ 
ized instruments, 22 
Etienne de Lusignan, 2,199, 289, 325, 
332, 351, 359-360, 450, 452-453, 
480, Appendix E, G 
Etruria, 260-262, 270, 519-521 
Euagoras I, Salamis, 221nl0, 346-347, 
351-359; Athenian citizenship, 
353-354; Athenian Kinyras, 
355-356, 497; career, 346-347, 

547; daughter of Kinyras, 321, 
353-359, 362, 365, 493; in Cilicia, 
347, 356; philhellenism, 351-352, 
358; Phoenicia, 321, 347, 358, 493 
Euagoras II, Salamis and Sidon, 
410n62, 493 

Euboea, Euboean, 255, 308, 519, 521 
Eue, Eune, Eunoe, daughter of 
Kinyras, 354, 511, 514nl25 
Euhemeros, euhemerism, 123, 289, 
419, 469, 499, 550, 553, 560 
Euklees or Euklous, Cypriot prophet, 
345, 356nll3 

Eumolpidai, Eleusis, 234, 423nl28 
Euneidai, Athens, 234 
Euripides, 310-311 
Europa, 378-379n52, 463, 492 
Eurydike, 141 

Eurymedon: hero, 333, 499; region 
near Tarsus, 499; river, 499 
Eusebios, 123, 170, 378, 446, 487 
Eustathios, 3, 4, 187-193, 280, 292, 
298-299, 322-323, 342-343, 345, 
466, 473, Appendix B 
Execration Texts, 441, 452n62, 
478nll9 


Ezekiel, 470 

faience, 245-250, 323, 326 
Far a, 19 

Fariselli, A. C., 244 
Fates, 461 

feasting, feasts, 23, 39, 63,106,108, 
128, 131-133, 177, 252, 265, 
293n79, 296, 305-306, 387n99- 
388, 525 

festivals, 63-64, 67, 90, 93-94, 105, 
107-108, 171, 212, 222, 231, 249, 
262, 265, 279, 287, 294, 296, 298, 
306, 308, 312, 318, 416, 461-462; 
AN.TAH.SUM, 95; KI.LAM, 95, 
171nl30, 387 

figurines: basket-bearers, foundation 
deposits, 393nl23; bull-masked, 
Amathous, 516nl35; goddess, 

375, 377; ritual use, 23, 103. See 
also Bomford Goddess, Ingot God 
—figurines, musicians and dancers: 
Canaanite, 126n91,134nl39, 
260n80; Cyprus, 126n91, 

134nl39, 231, 237, 241-242, 258, 
269; —Enkomi, 242, 250, 393, 

398; —Cypriote lyre shapes, 

258; Egyptian tombs, 137nl54; 
Philistia, 251; Ugarit, 134nl39 
Finkelberg, M., 366 
First Temple: see Jerusalem 
fish, fishing, 151, 159, 246, 329, 

330n60, 384, 387n99, 446, 447n23; 
lyrist and, 330, 526 
flutes, 37nl21, 104, 144nl94, 145 
Follet, S., 412 

foreign musicians: see mobility: musi¬ 
cians 

foundation deposits, 393nl23 
foundation legends: see Aegean 
migrations 

frame-drum, 77, 94-95,115,118, 
126n92, 141, 143, 147, 157, 
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168-169, 242nl, 265, 293n79, 444, 
525; duo with lyre, 77, 95, 525; 
Sem. tp and cognates (including 
Gk. tympanon), 126n91,157, 
434n67, 538n8; women’s art, 

46, 61, 92, 126, 145, 191, 242, 

265, 313, 525. See also Cypro- 
Phoenician symposium bowls; 
figurines 

Frazer, J. G., 3, 38, 283, 309, 367, 382, 
467, 484 

Fronzaroli, P., 69 

funeral rites, 29n75, 64, 95,143-144, 
146-147,175, 256, 308; Achilles, 
293; double-pipes, 143-145; 
gala, 29, 70; Greek world, 306; 
—prothesis, ekphora , gooi, threnoi, 
292-298; Hektor, 292-293, 306; 
Hittite world, 95, 304; lamenta¬ 
tion, 70, 145, 207; lyre, 95, 143; 
Minoan, 295; versus mortuary 
cult, 70n53. See also lamentation; 
threnody, lyric 
Furies, 286, 288n56, 294 

Gabbay, U., 24,30-31, 291 
Gaia/Ge, 123n74, 508 
gala /kalu: see lamentation-priests 
Gallavotti, C., 436 
Galloi, 315, 462 
Gantzert, M., 78 
Gauas, 315, 467, 502 
Gaza, 105nl01,193 
Gelaw, Melaku, 167 
Gelimer, Vandal king, 302 
Gelon of Syracuse, 223 
gender-blurring, 111, 126n94, 265n99, 
315, 535. See also third gender 
Gerginoi, Gergina, Gergitha, 366nl65, 
457 

Gibeath-elohim, 156 
Gibil, 124 

gift, 37, 81,131,151, 316; gift- 


exchange, 1, 12, 64, 75, 150, 225, 
262, 270, 272, 322, 344, 409 
Gilgamesh, 462nl6, 474 
Gingras (name of Adonis and double¬ 
pipes), 145, 190, 202, 299, 567 
Ginsberg, H. L., 456 
Girsu, 41, 485 

Gjerstad, E., 266nl09, 338, 341, 355, 
365 

Goddess of the Night, 100-102, 329. 

See also Inanna/lshtar 
god-lists, 20, 28n68, 30, 35, 84, 86, 
119-122, 373, 485; Hurro-Hittite 
kaluti, 102, 124. See also An:Anum 
in Index Locorum; Heimpel 
gold, 322-323, 326; adornment, 

instruments, 76, 84-85, 106, 235, 
309nl72; Canaanite loanword in 
Greek, 273, 478nll9; Kinyras, 325, 
450 

The Golden Bough: see Frazer 
Goldman, H., 518 

Golgoi, 236, 260n80, 266, 269, 345n46; 
Golgos, eponym, 339; undeci¬ 
phered language, 270, 339, 350 
Gorgias, 343n32 

Graces, 220; dressing Aphrodite, 
323nl5, 331; lamenting Adonis, 
299nll3, 449n42 
Great Collapse, 4,13-16, 400 
Great Dragon of the Land: see 
Usumgal-kalama 

Great Goddess of Cyprus, 7, 236, 239, 
270,279-280, 315, 365-366, 375, 
380n58, 411, 470, 477, 480; as 
honorand in Cypro-Phoenician 
symposium bowls, 262, 293; 

Baalat Gebal compared, 480-481; 
Bomford Goddess, 404; Demeter, 
223n22, 287, 396nl33; reinterpre¬ 
tation as Ishtar-type, LBA, 380, 
392; Wanassa, 380, 382n70, 407, 
472. See also Aphrodite; Inanna/ 
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Ishtar: Alashiya; Kythereia 
Great Kingship, 1,10-14,110,150, 

322, 373; Aegean world, 387n99; 
Agamemnon, 409; David and 
Solomon, 150-155; Kinyras, 
321-324, 333, 341, 409; poetics of, 
lln50 

grief or wrath, divine, 289; Achilles, 
316; Alexander, 303; Aphrodite/ 
Venus, 250, 280-281, 288-291, 

313, 315, 504, 513-514; Apollo, 
289, 306; Artemis/Diana, 504; 
Astarte/Baalat Gebal/Cypriot 
goddess, 468-473; Athena, 280; 
Hera/Juno, 514; Inanna/lshtar, 

29, 84-85, 291, 485-486; Kauthar, 
473; Kinyras myth-cycle, 280, 289, 
315; —Kinyras himself, 282, 291, 
310, 473; lamentation soothes, 23, 
25, 279, 282, 291, 593-594; Muses, 
467; Nintu, 68, 69; Sun, 288, 506; 
Thetis, 317n228; Yahweh, 168, 

169; Zeus/Jupiter, 514 
grief, human, 70, 144, 292-293, 299, 
486; lyreless ( alyros ), 294, 296, 

298, 301, 304, 313 
Grottanelli, C., 283 
gryphon: see sphinx or gryphon 
Gudea, 21, 26-33, 86,113, 382, 393; 
Cylinders, 22, 26-33, 118, 279, 

282, 380, 391, 393, 450; steles, 26 
guilds, musical, 115-118; Artists of 
Dionysos, 296n97; —on Cyprus, 
212nl48, 213; Bible, 45, 116-117, 
137nl59, 152, 155-158, 168, 174, 
381, 397, 422; Canaanite, 149,152, 
173, 250; cymbalists, 115-118, 

155,168, 397; implied by Cypro- 
Phoenician symposium bowls, 
157, 249, 265-266, 422; kinship, 

45,115,117,155, 422; Kinyradai, 
Paphos, 421-424; Kition temple 
singers, 116, 262, 315; lyric, 


Greece, 234, 405; names derived 
from eponymous ancestors, 234, 
423; Philistines, 157; prominence 
of lyres, 93, 115-118, 164-165, 

265, 421-424; prophecy, 156-157, 
164-165, 422-424; Saul, 156-157; 
singers as umbrella term, 28, 
115-118; Ugarit, 46,113-119, 149, 
155, 157, 249, 265, 381, 397, 422 
Guzana/Tell Halaf, 153, 301 

Haas, V., 103 

Hadda, Hadad, Haddu, etc., 63, 
135M45-136, 483, 485nl54; as 
Damu, Byblos, 484 
Hadrian, 180,318-319 
halcyons: see birds 
Half-Achaeans ( Hypakhaioi ), Cilicia, 
253, 520. See also Achaeans/ 
Akhai(w)oi ; Ahhiyawa; Hiyawa 
Hamath, Hama, 63, 441, 460n3 
Hammurabi of Babylon, 73, 86-87,152 
harem, 64, 74; Akhenaten, 107-108, 
110, 247; Mari, 75-76; Solomon, 
154; use of term, 74n8. See also 
women 

Harmonia (heroine), 492 
harps, 21nl4, 90; Alalakh, 47n21, 

90; angle-harps, 92,107-108, 

391; bow-harp, 26n52; Cycladic, 
435n73; defined, versus lyre, 

3nl4; Egyptian curved, 104, 
107-108; Gk. paktis, 275; Gk. 
trigonos, 275; harp-songs, Egypt, 
304-305; Hittite, 47n21, 95n35, 
390nll2, 392; horizontal, 76n28; 
LBA Cyprus, 47n21, 245, 383-391, 
405; Mesopotamianizing, 47n21, 
90, 108, 245, 388, 391-392; -as 
vehicle for Mesopotamian music 
ideology?, 90, 392; Nuzi, 92n8. See 
also balang 
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Harran, 63, 471n81, 496 
harvest song: see vintage or harvest 
song 

Hathor, 463 

Hattian, Hattie, 90; cultic substrate, 
93-94, 101; cult-music, 90, 93-94. 
See also lyres and lyric iconog¬ 
raphy; zinar 

Hattusha, 93-94, 99, 245. See also 
Hittites 
Hattusili I, 93 
Hattusili III, 100 
Hazor, 55, 74, 82 
Hazzi: see mountains 
Hebrew psalmody, 35, 44n6,161-164, 
178-179, 301, 310; Qumran, 178, 
301 

Hedammu, 103 
Hegesandros, 502 

Hegesias or Hegesinos, Salamis, 211, 
345 

Heimpel, W„ 9, 20, 29-31, 41, 486 
Hektor, 275, 292-293, 306 
Hekuba, 292 

Helen, 1, 292, 310, 339, 359, 467; at 
Paphos, 348; Gorgias, Isokrates, 
343n32; Kinyras, 1, 329, 335n99, 
409 

Heliopolis/Baalbek, 463 
Helios: see sun 

Hellanikos, 337, 343, 350, 356, 506n67, 
545n3, 553, 559nl2 
Heman, 117-118, 151-152, 156, 
164n86, 177nl61 

Hendursanga, divinized scepter, 25 
Hepat, 103 

hepatoscopy: see divination 
Hephaistion, Companion of 
Alexander, 491 

Hephaistos, 308nl67; Aerias, 475-476; 
Aphrodite, 474; as Khousor in 
Philo of Byblos, 446; caique for 
indigenous Cypriot metals-god, 


not Kinyras/Kothar, in Syriac 
sources, 404, 470-471, 473-476; 
early absence from Cyprus, 473 
heptad: see Divine Heptad 
heptatonic/diatonic, 40, 58-59, 

171, 225. See also tuning: 
Mesopotamian system 
Hera: Babylonian/Assyrian, 216, 461; 

Juno, 281n7, 514; Paphos, 409 
Herakles, 357nll9, 414, 471; Linos, 
306; Melqart, 471; Sandas, 509 
Hercher, R., 507 

Hermes, 499, 501, 504; Eratosthenes, 
340nl9, 505; lyre, 6n32, 235nl01, 
307nl59, 411n68, 449n43, 492n21; 
Mercury, 514 

hero-cult: see mortuary cult 
Herodotos, 312, 459; Cypriot lore, 
222nl6, 340nl5, 365nl60, 378, 
506; Egypt, 304-306, 311, 461; 
Half-Achaeans ( Hypakhaioi ), 
Cilicia, 253; Kinyras and Adonis, 
312; Linos-Song, 8, 145, 279-300, 
304-316; Magi, 449; Maneros, 
304-306, 311; model for Lucian, 
461; Phoenician lyre, 274; ‘sacred 
prostitution’, 222nl6 
Herse, 355, 498, 504 
Hesiod: Adonis, 313, 317; Kythereia 
and Kythera, 476, 480; Linos, 
306-308, 311; Phaethon, 505; 
succession myth, 97, 376 
Hesione, 354 
hesti temple (Hittites), 94 
Hezekiah: cult-music, 172-173; 
Davidic precedent, 172-173; 
palace musicians, 154,178, 301; 
psalms attributed to, 178, 383; 
restores Temple, 172 
Hierapolis, 126n91, 236, 460n2-464, 
495-496, 507, 509n93 
hierogamy: See Sacred Marriage 
(so-called) 
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Hieron of Syracuse, 219-226, 227 
Hiram of Tyre, 150 
Hittites, Hittite, 89-96, 457; adopted 
cults, 90, 93, 99, 154; Ahhiyawa, 
12, 252; Alashiya, 12,104, 371, 
376-377, 440, 474; -control of 
Alashiya, 13, 400; AN.TAH.SUM 
festival, 95; anointing rites, 

283; dammara > Tamiradai?, 

405; divination-priest ( la HAL), 
376; funeral rites, 95, 304; 

Great Collapse/Sea Peoples, 13; 
Great Kingdom, 10-11; Hurro- 
Hittite contexts/sources, 43, 

90, 92nl0, 96-104, 116, 124, 

373, 375-376n36, 380, 448, 506, 
508; incantation-priest (AZU), 

98; Ishtar goddesses, 100-102, 
375-377, 474; KI.LAM festival, 95, 
171nl30, 387; king and queen in 
cult, 94-95, 98, 118n40, 166, 381, 
387, 422; —king as high priest of 
Ishtar-Shaushka, 383; lamenta¬ 
tion-priests, 95; mortuary cult, 
95, 304, 509; musical cosmopoli¬ 
tanism, 47n21, 392; —multilin¬ 
gual cult-music, 90; processions, 
96,171-172, 501; ritual silence, 
95,144, 304; royal ancestor cult, 
94; royal succession, OK, 367; 
seven-magic, 26n49; singers, 95, 
329, 509; Solomon, 154; sun in 
royal ideology, 175, 507; Ugarit, 
12,115; Ura, 507; Zarpiya ritual, 
508-509. See also Hurrians; 
Inanna-instrument; lyres and 
lyric iconography; neo-Hittite 
sphere; zinar 

Hiyawa, 251, 252n49, 508, 514nl27, 
520. See also Achaeans/ Akhai(w)ov, 
Ahhiyawa; Cilicia; Half-Achaeans 
Hoffman, G., 447, 470 
Homer, 10, 213, 232, 405; Apollo, 189; 


bow and lyre, 133; Catalogue of 
Ships, 322n7, 339M4-340, 355, 
359-360, 362; Cypriot birth, 345; 
—descendant of Cypriot prophet 
Euklees/Euklous, 356nll3; 
Eastern Wandering motif, 204, 
338; halcyon, 191; Kinyras, 1, 

3, 187, 318, 321-322, 345, 409, 

475, 480; kinyrizon, variant, 
207-208, 316-318; lamentation, 
292-293, 306; Linos, 307-310, 

312; lyre kings, 141, 254, 387; 
Panhellenism, 211, 348; Paris as 
lyrist, 196; Phoenicians, 275, 317, 
345; scholia, 188; Solon, 355-356; 
Teukros, 354. See also epic poetry, 
Greek; Troy/Trojan War 

Homeridai, Chios, 234, 423 

Hubbard amphora, 232, 256, 258, 269, 
525 

Hugo IV of Cyprus, 503, 549, 559-560 

Humbaba, 462nl6 

Hurrians, Hurrian, 96-104; Alalakh, 
96, 98, 435, 440; Cilicia/ 
Kizzuwatna, 96, 104, 375, 495; 
Cyprus, 12, 96, 98, 104, 349n66, 
386, 440; divinized cult-objects, 
102,122, 495; god-list, Ugarit, 

373; Hurro-Hittite contexts/ 
sources, 43, 90, 92nl0, 96-104, 
116, 124, 373, 375-376n36, 380, 
448, 506, 508; language, 96; 
Mesopotamian influence, 97, 

375; model boats, 328; PNs, 440; 
succession myth, 97, 376; Syro- 
Hurrian contexts, 7, 9, 96-104, 
329, 400, 444, 495, 517; Ugarit, 96, 
104, 120 

—Hurrian musical traditions, 76, 96; 
hymnography, 90, 97-98, 103, 
119-120, 377; —hymns from 
Ugarit, 35, 59, 97, 383, 392, 451; 
incantations, 96, 98,100, 376; 
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—lyres, kinnaru, 96-104, 414; 
zinzabussiya (song-genre), 100 
Hurro-Hittite: see Hurrians 
Hyakinthos, 226n46, 227, 294, 296, 
335, 492n20 

hybridity, 14, 53, 97-98, 194, 255, 258, 
260-261, 341, 358, 363-364, 366, 
368, 375, 384, 435, 460, 469-471, 
484 

Hyksos, 105 

Hylates: see Apollo 

Hyon, 498, 504, 513-515 and nl27 

Hypakhaiov. see Half-Achaeans 

Hyria, 504, 507, 512. See also Ura 

Iacovou, M., 14n72, 363 
Iapetos, 508 

Iasos: Arcadian, son of Lykourgos, 

343; Argive, son of Phoroneus or 
Argos, 343 
Iawium of Kish, 84 

Ibbi-llabrat: Chief Singer of Shamshi- 
Addu, 74n7 
Ibbi-Sin, 22, 84, 86 
Ibdadi/Abd-(H)addi of Byblos, 483 
iconography, musical (methodolog¬ 
ical points), 242; (un)reliability, 
47, 57, 59, 273; correlating with 
lexical evidence, 46; variability, 
47, 59 

Idalion, 14n68, 16, 206nl06, 236, 

248, 262n92, 266, 269nl22, 270, 
331-332, 339, 349-350n75, 515; 
folk etymology, 339, 364; Kinyras, 
350n75 

Iddin-Dagan of Isin, 39-40 
Ig-Alima, divinized door, 27, 282 
Illahun, Asiatic’ musicians at, 105 
Illuyanka, 98 

Ilshu-Ibbishu, musical instructor, 
Mari, 75 

Immerum of Sippar, 83 
Inandik vase, 90, 93,105,108, 111, 


381-382 

Inanna/lshtar, 22, 37, 78; Alashiya/ 
LBA Cyprus, 104, 375-382; Astarte 
as 376, 486; cult-music, 100-102, 
373, 380-381, 574; -cult/divin¬ 
ized instruments, 100-102,104, 
380-381, 486 (see also Inanna- 
instrument); —playing harp, 92; 
Hittites, 100-102, 375-376; inter¬ 
national profile, 101, 375-377, 
380, 486, 584; Ishtar of Samuha, 
100; lamentation, 29, 84-85, 94, 
291, 451, 482-485; muse, 38-39, 
383; other forms of, 94,100-102, 
329, 375-376, 462, 486; prophecy, 
38; royal cults, 37-40, 84-85, 

93, 104, 375-376, 381-383, 386, 
392, 473-479, 482-485; Ugarit, 
376-377, 486; Zannaru, 78. See 
also Astarte; Goddess of the 
Night; Great Goddess of Cyprus; 
Ishara; Ninigizibara; Shaushka; 
Syrian Goddess 

Inanna-instrument, 89,100,102, 381, 
574(?); = kinnaru/zannaru, 55, 
77-79, 88-89, 92, 99, 121-122, 

291, 380, 391; gi5 za. d Inanna, vel 
sim., 78; harp, 92, 391; Kinyras, 
291, 380-381; large and small, 
Hattian/Hittite, 90; theological 
implications, 88; variability of 
reference, 90, 92, 391-392. See 
also Ninigizibara 

incantations: Asklepios, 510nl08; 
Ea/Enki, 449n35; Ebla, 63; Greek 
conception, epoidai, 210, 448-449; 
Hittite, 94, 98; Hurrian, 96, 98, 
100, 376; incantation-priest, 94, 
98, 329; Kothar/Khousor, 446, 
448-449, 473, 510; lamentation 
as, 24, 449; Mesopotamian, 21, 
23-24, 63, 329; Shaushka, 100 
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incense, 19, 23, 102, 124, 144, 

145nl97, 249, 275, 282-283, 316, 
373n9, 512nll9; balang, 414; 
divination, 413; Paphos, 124, 413, 
418. See also Divine Censer 
incest, 220, 282-283, 288, 367, 404n26 
India, Indie, 328; dialects, 61; Kinnara 
gods, 61n93 

Ingot God, 242, 394-396, 398-399, 404, 
475, 479; consort at Enkomi, 394, 
398, 474; Resheph, 372. See also 
Aerias; Bomford Goddess; copper: 
divine protection 
instantiation: see enactment 
instruction, musical, 34, 75-76, 82 
instruments, construction: David, 

158, 173; Mari, 74, 76, 158; 
Solomon, 158. See also lilissu 
instruments, various (by language 
of source): Akkadian: embubu, 
55n44, 145n201; -HASKALLATUM, 
101; —parahsitu/parasitu, 76; 
—sammu, 34, 40, 537; —sulpu, 
134nl39; —tilmuttu, 76; Arabic: 
mi‘zafa, 301; qanun, 544; Eblaitic: 
na-bu-bu-um, 55n44,145n201; 
Egyptian; d^t, 106; Greek: 
kanon, 544; Hebrew: halil, 157; 
Hittite: arkammi, 101-102; — 
galgalturi, 100-101; —huhupal, 

101; Sumerian: adab, 34; —ala, 32, 
84, 532; —algar, 28, 34, 39; — gudi, 
34; —harhar, 34, 81; —miritum, 
28, 34, 36; — sabitum, 34, 36, 

81; —sa-es, 34, 81; —sim, 32, 
532n9; — tigi, 28, 34, 39, 41; —ub, 
19; —zami, 34, 40; Syriac: abbuba, 
145n201; Ugaritic: tlb, 134nl39. 
See also balang; barbitos/n; begena; 
cymbals; double-pipes; frame- 
drum; harps; Inanna-instrument; 
kinnaru; kinyra; kissar; kithara; 
knr; krar; lutes; lyra; lyres and 


lyric iconography; nbl; panpipes; 
percussion; phorminx; sambykai; 
trumpets; Ur-zababa/urza- 
babitum; zannaru; zinar 
international style: see cosmopoli¬ 
tanism 

invocation: citharodic formula, 

232-233n84, 311; of divine lyrist, 
by lyrists, 232-234, 306-309, 

319; of gods, by lyrists, 162, 232, 
310; —of Ishtar, by lyrist, 100; 
of Rap’iu, by lyrist, 139; of lyre 
itself, 163, 231-236, 318n233 
Ionian: ANE usage, 10n44, 514nl27; 
Hyon?, 513-515; Ionian revolt, 
352, 355; Javan, 10n44, 514 
Ipemedeja (Mycenaean goddess), 
423nl29 
Iphis, 281 

Isaiah, 146-147,157n50; harlot of Tyre, 
61, 77, 302; Moab oracle, 301; 
Rephaim, 146-147; Targum, 302 
Ishara, 375 

Ishbi-Erra, Isin, 36, 81n62 
Ishme-Dagan, Isin, 35, 80-81,113,178, 
387, 391-393; zannaru, 81, 391 
Ishtar: see Inanna/lshtar 
Ishum, servant-god, 25 
Isidore of Seville, 503 
Isin, Isin dynasty, 33-37nl21, 39, 
80-81n62, 83, 485. See also Ishbi- 
Erra; Iddin-Dagan; Ishme-Dagan 
Isis, 145, 305, 375, 463 
Islam, Islamic, 61,126n91,182-183, 
214,466, 543 

Ismenias, Theban aulete, 303 
Isokrates, 343n32, 351, 353-354, 358 
Israel, Israelite, 43-46,156,158,165, 
168, 174-184, 260, 456n81 
Issos, battle, 489, 491 
Istros, 480, 515-516 
Italy, 260-262, 270, 519-521 
Iter-Pisa, Isin, 83 
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Ithaca, 387 

Itkalzi series, purification rites, 98 
Itur-Samas of Kisurra, 83 
Ixion, 220 

Jabal, 44 

Jacob,44 

Jacobsen, T., 37 

Jahaziel, 164 

Janies, P., 506, 509 

Jan, K. von, 456 

Jason, 200 

Javan, 10n44, 514 

Jebusite hypothesis, 156n43 

Jeduthun, 156n46,164 

Jehoram, 165 

Jehoshaphat, 164 

Jeremiah, 181 

Jerusalem, 3,157n50, 265, 485nl54; 
First Temple, 45,149-150, 
155-158, 164, 172; —instruments 
hidden, 181; —sack (586), 150, 

158,181, 300; —Jebusite hypoth¬ 
esis, 156n46; Second Temple, 

58, 149,155n38, 181, 302; -sack 
(70CE), 155, 180, 401; Tammuz- 
laments, 470; transfer of Ark, 40, 
155, 167-174 

Jesus: birth celebrated by muses and 
kinyristriai , 216, 538; Davidic 
descent, 180nl74; kinyra of the 
mysteries, 210nl33; lyrist, 180, 
209-210; the ‘new song’, 210 
Jirku, A., 159 

Jonathan: lament for, 175, 301 
Josephus, 149,168,194; David, 153, 
169; Solomon, 158; strings, 58 
Jubal, 43-46, 82, 155, 312, 453-456 
Judaea, 401 

Judah, 43,147, 158, 164-165,175, 

178-179; eponym, 156n45, 404n26 
Jupiter temple, Jerusalem, 180 
justice, 21, 27, 282, 333, 366, 387n99; 


solar associations, 506-507, 
509-511 
Justin, 221, 489 

Kabeiroi, 511 

Kadmos, 378-379, 463, 550; lyre, 492 
Kaineus, 454n75 
Kalavasos, 11, 330, 350, 399 
Kallimakhos, 515 
Kaloriziki, 255, 258 
kalu/ gala: see lamentation-priests 
kaluti (Hurro-Hittite divine-circles), 
103 

Kanesh: Hittite homeland, 93; OA 
merchant colony, 324, 508; — 
as conduit for Mesopotamian 
music and/or cult, 92nl0, 93nl6; 
Sandas, 508; Sargon legend, 
Alashiya, 324 

Kapara of Bit Bachiani, 153 
Kaptara (Crete), 447, 478 
Karageorghis,J., 377; —V., 328, 363 
Karatepe, 5n27,199n67, 251, 253, 
272nl32, 507n75, 512, 514nl27, 
519-520 

Karkemish, 13, 63, 74, 462, 508n83 
Karnak, 108 

Karpass, Karpasia, 6, 355-356nll3, 
545,553,548 
Kasios: see mountains 
Kassandra, 196, 364 
Kassites, Kassite, 326, 384n87, 
388nl04 

Kastor: see Dioskouroi 
katabasis: see underworld 
Kauthar, ps.-Meliton: at Aphaka/ 
Byblos, father of Tammuz, 

314, 447, 460, 464, 468-473; 
controls Cyprus, 404, 460, 469, 
473-479; doublet of Kinyras in 
Paphian/Byblian foundation 
myth, 475-476; glosses Kinyras/ 
Khousor fusion at Byblos, 465, 
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(Kauthar, cont.) 

472, 486; Khousor compared, 

470; Kinyras compared, 404, 447, 
460, 470; lamentation compared 
with Philo’s musicalized Khousor, 
473; metals, 475, 482; Syrian 
phonology, 470. See also Kothar; 
Khousor; Khousoros 
Kebede, A., 167 

Kelenderis, 504, 507, 512; Baal Krntrys, 
Karatepe, 507n75 
kenyristes: see Apollo 
Kephalos, 355-356, 497-500, 504-505, 
514,517 
Kepheus, 340 

Kerastis/Kerastia, 498, 513, 516; 

Cerastae, 498n51, 516nl35 
Keret, 142 

Keryneia, 205, 345n46, 416, 564n48 
Kettes, eponym for Kition, 498, 
514-516; emendation, 498n22 
key-system, Greek, 58, 540, 542 
Khalkanor, Idalion, 339, 364 
Khauthar, PN, Hamath, 441, 443n2 
Khousarthis, 477, 511 
Khousor 

—Khousor in Philo of Byblos: anony¬ 
mous brother, 450-451, 480, 510; 
Cinaras compared, 452-453, 455; 
Kauthar compared, 470; Kinyras 
compared, 445-452, 470; Kothar 
of Ugarit compared, 445-452, 

470; —less musical than Philo’s 
Khousor, 450; mariner, 446-447, 
510; musical and mantic quali¬ 
ties, 130, 448-450, 477, 510-511; 
phonetic shape of name, 445nl2; 
Zeus Meilikhios, 448 
—Khousor beyond Philo of Byblos: 
connection with Byblos consoli¬ 
dated by ps.-Meliton, lamenta¬ 
tion added, 472-473; fused with 
Kinyras at Byblos, 472-473, 


479-482. See also Kauthar; Kothar; 
Khousoros 

Khousoros, Mokhos of Sidon, 445. See 
also Kauthar; Kothar; Khousor 
Khytroi, 14n73, 345n46, 355, 498; 

eponym Khytros, 341 
Kimon, 341 
kmaris, 198, 457-458 
kinaryzesthai, 198, 209nl25, 458 
Kinesias, 284 

king: see Great Kingship; royal 
ideology 

King James Version, 47,176 
King of Kish instrument: see 
Ur-zababa/ urzababitum 
Kinnara gods, Hindu mythology, 

61n93 

Kinnaru, god/divine 
—Ugarit: discovery, 4-5, 348, 438, 

456, 527; Divine Censer grouped 
with, 103, 121, 124, 283; divine 
determinative, 5; —Theias, 

123, 468; Divine Kings grouped 
with, 139; formally indistin¬ 
guishable from other gods, 122; 
Kothar, 139, 443-445; (lack of) 
Mesopotamian equivalent in 
pantheon texts, 121-122, 451; 
narrative contexts?, 7,113,130, 
139, 443-445, 517; offerings to, 

97,119-122, 377; only instrument 
divinized at Ugarit, 102,118, 
130-131,139, 266, 391; servant- 
god, 161, 451 

—implied beyond Ugarit: Amorite 
period?, 87,122, 441; compared 
with Biblical kinnor, 159; 
craftsman-musician twins 
mytheme, 453; epitome of Syro- 
Levantine lyric culture, not 
limited to Ugarit, 7-8, 57,103, 
131, 148, 184, 371, 391, 439, 495, 
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517; Hierapolis, 462, 495-496; 
Kothar, coalescence with, 136, 
441, 451, 453; Lyre-Player Group 
of Seals, 522-528; Ugaritian 
god not exclusive ancestor of 
Kinyras, 459-461, 482, 486, 517 
—possible functions, 7,130,143,165, 
382, 392, 485; lamentation of 
Baal, 143; musical director, 118, 
131, 391, 444; praise-singer of 
Baal, 130; projection by profes¬ 
sional musicians, 423 
kinndru(m): see knr, kinndru(m) 
kinnor (Heb.), 149-184, 273, 301; Bar 
Kokhba coins, 180; Canaanite 
ancestor, 56; divine qualities, 158, 
167-174; folk etymology, 44n5, 
454n75; hereditary guilds, 45, 

117, 155, 164,169, 265; implied 
in psalms, 152,179, 301; ‘instru¬ 
ment of song’, 116; invocation of, 
163,181; Jubal inventor, 43-46, 

82, 312, 454; lyre not harp, 43, 
46-53; mediation with divinity, 
161,164-165,173; musical cogni¬ 
tion, 161-165; musical prophecy, 
157, 161, 164, 178, 383, 422, 450; 
narratological device in Samuel, 
165-174; of lamentation, 301; 
of salvation, 301; overview, 43; 
plucked/picked, 58,196n54; 
problem of stringing/tuning, 
58-59; purification rites, 159, 
165-166, 174, 381, 422; Rephaim, 
147; royal ideology, 149,153, 
165-174, 381, 393; self-activated, 
181; silence of, 300-301; song- 
acts, 164-165,167-174; threnodic 
contexts, 300-302; transition 
to lute-class, 543; translated by 
kinyra , 3, 170, 182, 193-194, 213, 
215; —by kithdra, 47, 215-216; — 
by psalterion/psalterium, 58n66, 


182, 194n43, 215nl64-216, 
275nl47; vocalization, 55. See 
also kinndru(m); kinyra; knr, lyres 
and lyric iconography; zannaru; 
zinar 

kinnyrides (birds, poetic), 191, 214nl58 
kinyra (Gk.): absence from Phoenician 
contexts in Greek sources, 
274-276; amphikinyromenai, 200; 
ancient etymological associa¬ 
tions, with Kinyras, 3, 5, 140, 187, 
217, 298-303; —with kinyresthai, 
145, 188-189; - false, 197n55; 
Canaanite derivation, 57,196, 

199, 274, 276, 438, 440, 459; 
Christian contexts: ‘kinyra of 
the holy spirit’, 182; —‘of the 
mysteries’, 210nl33; cognate 
with lyra ?, 434n63; currency/ 
peripheral presence at Myc. 
Pylos, 433; joyful contexts, 210, 
231-236; kinyras = ‘kinyra- man’, 
255, 422, 432-436, 438; kithdra 
conceals, 211; kithdra glosses, 

195; kithdra replaced by in Syro- 
Levantine contexts, 215; pros 
kynoura, Lykophron, 196; thren¬ 
odic contexts, 201, 207-208, 233, 
279,291-292, 298-303, 316-318; 
translates Heb. kinnor, 3,170,182, 
193; umbrella term concealing 
linguistic variety, 189, 213-216, 
292n70, 461; variants with -nn-, 
210, 213-215. See also kinnaru(m); 
kinnor; kinynzein; knr, lyres and 
lyric iconography; zannaru; zinar 
— kinyra, historical link with Cyprus, 
8, 53, 194-199, 204-206, 213, 241, 
257, 291, 319, 435; —distinguished 
from Gk. kithdra, 211, 276; — 
Cypriot lyre morphology, 276; 

—Kinyradai of Paphos, 421-424; 
—Kinyrarkhos, 421; kinyra- 
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( kinyra, cont .) 

players celebrate/enact Kinyras, 
232-234; predates Septuagint, 
194-199, 216; pre-Greek proto¬ 
type proposed for LBA, 272-276, 
433, 438; short upsilon versus 
kinyresthai and Semitic cognates, 
199, 274, 298-303. See also Arkhds 
ton Kinyradon; Apollo: Kenyristes; 
Kinyradai; Kinyrarkhos 
Kinyra, maenad, 334n94 
Kinyradai of Paphos, 401-417; Archaic 
period, 407-409; descent from 
Kinyras, 2, 124, 140, 223, 341, 

360, 421-422, 468; divination, 

383, 412-414, 420, 422, 449; - 
Cilician extispicy, 99, 373, 497; 
dynastic link to Apollo?, 227; 
end of monarchy, 416; high 
priests of goddess, 124, 239, 345, 
380, 407, 410, 417, 422; island¬ 
wide prestige, 345, 416; Leader 
of, 418, 420-424; —role of king, 
422-423; mortuary cult, 124, 

136, 140, 310, 419, 423; musical 
function reflected in kenyristes 
Apollo, 234; musical implications 
of name, 265, 291; —connection 
with kinyra, 421-424; nature of 
continuity from LBA, 8, 363-364, 
407, 423-24; —from monarchic 
period, 413, 417-419, 421, 492; 
Nikokles, 407-417; Paphian patri¬ 
otism, promotion of virtuous 
Kinyras, 324, 345, 400; priestly 
costume, 407n43; Ptolemaic 
period, 413, 417-420; Roman 
period, 420-421; self-conception 
in thyapolla inscription, 412-414; 
Sostratos, Kinyrad diviner, 401; 
synchronic versus diachronic 
implications of name, 421-422; 
tombs in sanctuary, 136, 310, 382, 
419; vis-a-vis Agapenor, 360-364, 


367-368; vis-a-vis Tamiradai, 367, 
401, 404-406. See also Nikokles; 
Paphos 

Kinyrarkhos, Paphos, 421 

Kinyras 

—Kinyras, linguistic points: Canaanite 
derivation of name, 57, 214, 440, 
459-461, 465, 468; form conceals 
linguistic variety, 213-216; shape 
in Greek, 366, 422; —Greek dialect 
forms, 432; —variant with -nn-, 
213-215. See also Cinaras 

—Kinyras, musical qualities: ancient 
etymology, 3-5, 187-188, 193, 

214, 217, 280, 299, 432-436; 
Apollo, musical contest with, 
189-192, 227, 289; —Kinyras son, 
227, 314, 410, 512; -Kinyras 
beloved, 221, 226-230; David 
compared, 3, 36,119,150, 

166n92, 381-382, 393, 468; kinyras 
= ‘kinyra-man’, 422, 432-436; 
Inanna-instrument, 291, 380-381; 
kenyristes as gloss, 210, 410, 438; 
lamentation/threnody, 143, 

188, 191, 197n55, 279-319, 335, 
472-473; Lyre-Player Group of 
Seals, 522-528; metamusicality 
develops, 6, 187, 329, 371, 388, 
392-400, 427, 438-441, 447, 451, 
480; musician, 3, 8, 187-194, 
231-236, 298, 321, 512; outplays 
Orpheus and Thamyris, 192-194; 
performing role, musical, 
231-236, 279, 298-299, 381-383, 
388, 422; PN at Pylos, cultic 
agent, 427-432. See also Apollo: 
Kenyristes; Kinyradai; threnody, 
lyric. 

—Kinyras, divine or cultic qualities, 9, 
204-206, 231, 291, 410-411, 419, 
423, 468, 517-528; Aphrodite’s 
beloved priest, 1, 7, 36, 40, 89, 
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93, 102, 115, 219, 221, 223-224, 
226, 291, 313, 375, 380, 382, 403, 
409, 475; as master-god, 291, 

391; as servant-god, 36,102, 239, 
279, 291, 380-382, 391, 398, 401, 
526; cult-objects in myth-cycle, 
280-291; Cypriot cult-narratives, 
226, 231-236, 279-291, 304-316; 
divination, 99, 312, 383, 393, 403, 
412, 414, 449 (see also Kinyradai); 
dwindling from divinity, 423; 
fused with Kothar/Khousor at 
Byblos, 472-473, 479-482, 486, 
510; hieratic dimension not 
secondary, 409, 438-439; Kauthar 
compared, 404, 447, 460, 470; 
Khousor compared, 445-452; 
Kinnaru of Ugarit not exclusive 
ancestor, 459-461; Kothar of 
Ugarit compared, 4, 9, 229, 323, 
396, 443-458; mortuary cult, 124, 
140, 310, 419, 423; mysteries, 238; 
nature of continuity from LBA, 
392-400, 423-424; performing 
role, royal, 348, 364, 381-383, 

388, 400, 422; ram?, 221nl0; 
roses?, 500; secondary stratum in 
Paphian cult, 401-407, 473-479, 
473-479; sexual rites (real or 
alleged), 222nl5, 238nll2, 281; 
temple-builder, 222, 363, 380, 

381, 393, 401, 439, 447, 464, 505; 
tomb in Paphos sanctuary, 2,136, 
310, 382, 419 

—Kinyras, family and familiars: 

Adonis, doublet, 313-316; —son, 
233, 284, 289-290, 299, 312-316, 
418, 447, 464, 468, 496, 504; 
Amaracus?, 289, 331-332, 350n75; 
anonymous brother of Cinaras, 
453; Apollo father, 227, 314, 410, 
512; daughter marries Teukros, 
351-359; daughters metamor¬ 


phosed into temple steps, 280, 
298; halcyon daughters, 187, 
191-192, 289, 330; Kypros, son/ 
daughter, 350, 515-517; Laodike, 
daughter, 365-368; Melus and 
Peleia/Pelia, 290; Myrrha, 2, 
282-289, 367, 506; Pygmalion 
grandfather, 289, 369, 499; 
Pygmalion father-in-law, 344, 

356, 358, 367, 369, 404, 497, 498, 
504, 512, 517; Sandokos father, 
367nl70, 477, 504, 507-512; 
solar descent, 288, 504-512; 
son of Skintharos, 329, 335n99; 
speaking-names of children, 

333, 366, 511; Theias, doublet 
or father, 123,187, 284, 288n52, 
335n99, 460, 464, 465, 466-468, 
467n50, 486, 492, 502. See also 
Braisia; Cenchreis; Eue; Koureus; 
Laogore; Marieus; Metharme/ 
Thymarate; Myrrha; Orsedike; 
Oxyporos; Paphia; Paphos, 
eponym 

—Kinyras, extra-Cypriot associations: 
(As)syria, 3, 9, 57, 98, 122, 281n7, 
284, 288, 406, 461, 467, 495-496, 
504-512; Athenian’ Kinyras, 356, 
358, 497-498, 504; Cilicia, 3, 9, 57, 
98, 104, 123, 199, 355-356, 367, 
404, 459, 461, 496-512; Egypt, 

250, 281, 497, 504, 512-517; 
multiformity of traditions, 57, 
459-461; Phoenicia, 3, 57, 88, 369, 
459-487, 493; — Aphaka/Byblos, 

9, 57, 123, 284, 290, 358, 380, 406, 
459-487 (Hellenizing gloss?, 464), 
496; —Phoenician colonization of 
Cyprus, chronological implica¬ 
tions, 313-316, 369, 476; -Sidon?, 
9, 57, 334, 358, 406, 488-494, 

496; —virtual Phoenician in some 
Greek myths, 225, 345 
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—Kinyras, Cypriot cultural associa¬ 
tions (general): Amathous, 328, 
347-349, 358, 360-361; immigrant 
to Cyprus, 336, 369, 371-400, 

406, 459-487, 475, 495-528, 512; 
Kinyrad toponyms, 349-351; 
Lapethos, 325, 563, 350n75; 
Paphos, founder, 504; — Nikokles 
of Paphos, 407-417; — secondary 
stratum in cult, 401-407, 473-479, 
473-479; proposed for LBA 
Cyprus, 8, 9, 16, 241, 321, 349, 

369, 371-400, 380, 400, 476, 480; 

—Alashiyan ideology, 16, 321-324, 
358, 371-400; PN at Pylos, 

Cypriot connotations, 435-436; 
Salamis, Euagoras, 351-359, 

493; Tamassos, 325, 350n75, 563; 
totalizing cultural symbol of 
pre-Greek period, 8,10, 321, 335, 
349, 368-369, 371, 392-393, 400; 
-pan-Cypriot, 223, 324, 358, 369, 
460; —popular character, 393. 

See also Appendix G 
—Kinyras, industry and wealth (espe¬ 
cially Cyprus): Alashiyan indus¬ 
tries, 321, 323; building materials, 
323-325, 393, 447, 450, 452; 
ceramics, 323-325, 330, 450, 452; 
copper/metallurgy, 2, 322-326, 
364, 394, 447, 450, 452; gold, 325, 
450; mariner, 223-224, 226, 323, 
326-330, 439, 447, 510, 526; - 
fishing?, 329, 446, 526; —PN at 
Pylos, shipwright, 436-438; oil, 1, 
283, 323, 330-32, 436; talents of 
(oxhide ingots), 326, 392; wealth, 
1, 2, 187, 223-225, 226, 322-323, 
334, 448; —poverty, 329, 490, 491. 
See also Appendix G 
—Kinyras, in Greek and Greco-Cypriot 
epic and myth: Achaean embassy, 
211, 343-346; Aegean migra¬ 


tion legends, 8,10, 337-369; 
Agamemnon’s breastplate, 1, 

322, 344, 409, 447; Agamemnon’s 
curse, 2, 187, 190, 343, 369; 
Agapenor, 359-368; Alkidamas’ 
‘Defense of Kinyras’, 343n32, 357; 
Homer, 1, 3, 187, 318, 321-322, 
345, 409, 475, 480; Liar King, 329, 
333, 343-346, 357, 400; myth- 
cycle, 7, 227, 279, 280, 290, 291, 
315, 380; terracotta fleet, 187, 
190, 211, 220n7, 328, 343-346, 
369, 439 ( see also model boats); 
Trojan War, 1,187, 343-346; 
unthroning by Agamemnon, 2, 

190, 310, 346-349, 351-359, 360, 
361, 369. See also Appendix G 

—Kinyras, other: archer, 229, 447; 
beauty, 335, 382; Great Kingship, 
321-324, 333, 341; Hellenistic 
tragedy, 284, 334; Hieron of 
Syracuse, 219-226; kharis, 1, 
219-222, 225-226, 322, 330, 

436, 448; longevity, 329, 365, 

515; pantomime, 466; PN, 329, 
334-335, 427-442, 452, 497; -at 
Pylos, 9, 274, 323, 392, 443, 451, 
480; —relationship to mythical 
Kinyras, 438-441; virtuous, 
223-225, 358, 369, 400, 491, 493, 
497. See also Appendix G 

Kinyreia, ‘lost site’, 351, Appendix E 

kinyresthai, 191; amphikinyromenai, 
200; Anatolian associations, 
201-204; ancient etymological 
association with kinyra, Kinyras, 
143, 145, 188, 216, 280, 292, 
298-299; Hellenistic interest, 

191, 201; inscriptions, 201-204, 
298-299; long upsilon versus 
kinyra, kinyrizein, Kinyras, 188n6- 
189,199, 292n70; non-lamenta- 
tive sense, 200, 233; synaulia of 
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Olympos, 295; threnody primary, 
wailing secondary, 298, 299; 
variant with -nn-, 213 
kinyristriai, 216 

kinyrizein , 199, 206-211, 316-318, 
Appendix D; Homeric variant 
kinyrizon in same verse position 
as kitharizon , 208 
kinyro (false form?), 200 
kinyros (adj.), 188, 201n86, 280, 288, 
433; variant with -nn-, 213 
Kirris, 315 

Kish, 35, 63-64, 84, 101. See also 
Ur-zababa/ urzababitum 
kispu ritual, 70n54, 83 
kissar, 456n81 
Kisseus, 515nl30 

kithara: Asiatic’, 458; cognate with 
knr?, 456; cradle, 269nl26; 
currency of word on Cyprus, 213, 
319; ‘cylinder’ kithara , 270nl26; 
Dioskouroi, 480nl26; distin¬ 
guished from Cypriot kinyra, 

211, 276; emulates tortoiseshell 
shape, 275nl44; etymological link 
with Kothar?, 456-458; glosses 
kinyra, 195; kitharis, 198, 318-319, 
456-458; kitharistes, 211nl35; 
kitharizon in same verse position 
as Homeric variant kinyrizon, 208; 
kitharoidoi, 191, 210-213, 232, 

234, 306, 496; —enacting Apollo, 
233; lyric threnody, 296n97, 306, 
309nl72; morphological influ¬ 
ence in Cyprus, 212, 278; replaces 
kinyra etc., 216; transition to 
lute-class, 543; translates Heb. 
kinnor, 47 

kitharis: see kithara 

Kition, 57n58, 206nl06, 236, 344, 

347, 349, 352, 363, 416; Astarte 
temple, singers, 116, 262, 315; 
eponymous founders (Kittim, 


Kettes), 514-516; Kittia, princess, 
440nl07, 514nl55; LBA, 14n68, 
378, 394, 514; Milkyaton inscrip¬ 
tion, 357; Persians, 352; resists 
Euagoras, 352-353, 357-359; 
Sargon stele, 16, 353, 407n43; 
siege by Kimon, 341; Tyre, 16, 
337n3 

Kittim, eponym for Kition, 514, 558n6 
Kizzuwatna, 9, 96, 98-100, 102, 

123-124, 329, 371, 375, 400, 460, 
495, 517; Kummanni, 508. See also 
Cilicia 

Klearkhos, 222nl6 
Kleitarkhos, 284, 489-490, 492 
Klytaimnestra, 74, 347 
Knidos, battle of, 347, 353 
Knossos, 432, 435 
knr, kinnaru(m), etc.: overview of 
lexical evidence 43-62; partial 
identification with iconography, 
46-53; —variability of reference, 
53, 256, 272, 276, 391; periph¬ 
eral diffusion, general, Chapter 
6, Chapter 9, 272-276, Chapter 
17; -LBA Cyprus, 89, 245, 249, 
272-276, 435-436, 440-441; - 
Mycenaean world?, 435; problem 
of stringing and tuning, 57-60; 
root-form, when used in study, 
8n38; —WS or areal?, 54; = Sum. 
BALANG, 54, 65-67, 71, 77, 87, 

121, 435, 531; = zannaru/lnanna- 
instrument, 55, etc. See also 
Inanna-instrument; lyres and 
lyric iconography; zannaru; zinar 
—knr, kinnaru(m), forms attested, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Anatolia: 
Alalakh ( Kin(n)ar [-, w kinnaruhuli ), 
98; Arabic, 61, 543n32; Aramaic, 
43, 60, 199, 216, 300-301; -Sefire 
steles, 300; —St. Ephraim, 61, 216; 
Ebla, 65-67,145, 435; Hurrian and 
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( knr, cont .) 

Hurro-Hittite contexts, 98-100 
( li kinirtallas , l6 kinndruhuli, ki-na- 
ra-a-i, ki-in-na-a-ri ); Mari, 76-79; 
Ugarit, 113-148. See also Cinaras; 
kmaris; kinaryzesthai 
—knr, forms attested or assumed 
of Canaanite derivation: Can. 
*kinndru or *kinnuru: 43, 56,106, 
196, 199, 274, 276, 439-440, 452, 
456n83, 459-461, 465, 468; - 
represented by Egyptian kn-nu- 
ru, 106; Gk. kinyra and Kinyras, 

57, etc.; Heb. kinnor, 56, etc.; 
Phoen: *kinnur, 57,196-197,199, 
214, 273, 275, 302, 314, 472. See 
also kinnor; kinnyrides; kinyra; 
Kinyras; kinyresthai; kinyristriai; 
kinyrizein; kinyro; kinyrds 
Koitabashi, M., 7 
Kolotourou, K., 397 
Kombabos, Hierapolitan myth, 462 
Kommos, Crete, 271 
Konon, 353 
Konya-Karahoyiik, 92 
Korah, 174nl47 

Kothar (Ugarit and wider Syro- 
Levantine figure): absorbed by 
Kinyras on Cyprus, 443, 452-453, 
479-482, 486; Amorites, 441, 

452; as king, 167nl00, 441, 452, 
468-473 ( see also Kauthar); Baal’s 
weapons, 122, 443, 444, 447, 

448; bowyer, 131, 229, 443, 447; 
builder, 447, 468-473; Byblos, 9, 
453, 459-487; craftsman-musician 
twins mytheme, 453; equated 
with Ea, 5, 448, 451; etymology, 
448; etymology of kithara?, 
456-458; fused with Kinyras 
at Byblos, 472-473, 479-482; 
‘goodly companions of’, 135, 

139, 443-445; Kaptara (Crete), 
447-478; Khousor compared, 


445-452; kinnaru created by?, 444, 
449; Kinnaru, god, 139, 443-445; 
—coalescence with, 136, 441, 

451, 453; Kinyras compared, 4, 9, 
229, 323, 396, 443-458; Kothar- 
wa-Hasis, 450; Kythera, island, 
478-479; Kythereia, goddess 
(as form of Astarte/lshtar), 

396, 404, 476-479; LBA Cyprus, 
473-479; maritime dimension, 
447; musicality at Ugarit?, 130, 
443-445; musicalization outside 
of Ugarit, 450, 451; name used for 
both Ugaritian and wider Syro- 
Levantine figure, 443n2; offerings 
to, 374, 443; phonology, 443n2, 
460n3, 477-478; theophoric 
names, 441, 452; Ugaritian god 
distinguished from cognates, 

451. See also Kauthar; Khousor; 
Khousoros 

Kotharat goddesses, 123n74, 445nll, 
477, 510 

Kouklia: see Paphos; —Kouklia kala- 
thos, 253-255, 258, 364 
Koureus/‘Curio’, son of Kinyras, 350, 
361, 558-559, 561-562, 564 
Kourion, 14n68 and n73, 255, 262, 

266, 270, 280, 349-350, 386n91, 
410, 480; Antinoos lament, 
318-319; Argive foundation, 

340, 350n75; Kinyras, 350, 361; 
sacral kingship?, 410. See also 
Koureus/'Curio’; stands, bronze 
krar, 58n65, 61n92, 167nl01, 456n81 
Kreophylidai, Samos, 234 
Kroisos, 2, 224, 323 
Kronos, 123n74, 481, 508, 511 
Ktesias, 327, 547 
Kubaba, 462, 508n83 
Kiiltepe: see Kanesh 
Kumarbi, 97, 103, 374 
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Kummanni, capital of Kizzuwatna, 

508 

Kuntillet ‘Ajrud, 60 
Kura, 63, 68 

Kushmeshusha of Alashiya, 12 
Kutha, Nergal temple, 86 
Kwsr, Amorite royal name, 441 
Kybele, 101, 126n91, 315, 462 
Kynortas, Kynortion, 492n20 
Kypria (lost epic), 1, 190, 211, 337, 
344-345, 409, 476. See also Index 
Locorum 

Kyprios, bronze-worker, Pylos, 436 
Kypros: daughter of Byblos/ 

Aphrodite, 480, 515-517; son/ 
daughter of Kinyras, 350, 515-517 
Kythera, island, 476, 478-480 
Kythereia, goddess, 396, 404, 476-479, 
478nll9; Assyrian’, Byblos, 

477; connection with Cyprus, 

477; Levantine paralells, 477; 
phonology, 476-478 
Kytheros son of Phoinix, eponym, 
478-479 

Laban, 43n3 
Laconia: see Sparta 
Lagash, 19, 21, 25n43, 26, 30, 41nl49, 
86, 393nl23 

Lamech, 43-46, 312nl87, 454; Lamk 
and invention of lamenting lute, 
Arabic tradition, 312, 454 
lamentation: Adonis, 289-290, 298, 
308, 312-317, 463-464, 484, 514; 
Anatolia, 303nl37, 305, 311 ( see 
also Attis, Galloi); —kinyresthai, 
201-204; Antinoos, 318-319; 
Aphaka/Byblos, 468-473; — 
traced to BA, 485-486; apotro- 
paic, 30, 70, 279, 282, 303; as 
incantation, 449; birds, 191-192, 
289; Caria, 202-204; choral, 29, 
289, 293-294, 299nll3, 306, 308, 


311nl80; chronic versus acute, 

30, 279, 282; city-lament, 292, 

303, 310-311nl38; Damu, 485; 
—Byblos, 482-485, 594; divin¬ 
ized cult-objects and instru¬ 
ments, 22-25,27-30,32, 84-85, 

143, 279, 291; Dumuzi, 84, 144, 
485-486; Ebla, 64, 66-71, 304; 
Egypt, 145, 280, 304, 311, 316; 
father-daughter motif, 191, 471, 
473; father-son motif, 144, 233, 
289, 299, 304, 311-319, 464, 471, 
473, 482; female, 29, 46, 64, 133, 
144-145, 200-201, 292-293, 296, 
298, 312, 470, 486; —by goddess, 
25,84-85,290-291,299, 468-473, 
484-485, 514; Gk. goos, 292-294, 
296, 299; Gk. threnos, 292-293, 
295-296, 298-299, 306, 310; 
industrial, 22-25, 30, 279, 282, 
394, 435, 532-534; Kinyras, 8, 143, 
188, 191, 197n55, 279-319, 335, 
473; mother-son motif, 317n228, 
471, 473, 486; Nabu, 496; Osiris, 

144, 316, 318; Phoenicia, 145, 
315n209, 485nl54; psychology, 
298; royal contexts, 34-35, 

67-71, 85, 94, 141-146, 175, 301, 
311, 316-318, 382, 393, 468-473, 
472-473, 482-485; Tammuz, 
468-473; where performed, 30, 
282. See also Achilles; David; 
funeral rites, Linos-Song; 
threnody, lyric 

lamentation-priest, 5, 30, 41, 85; 
created by Enki/Ea, 29, 291, 451; 
enactment of mourning, 24n40, 
291, 298; gala /kalu, 23-24, 28-30, 
29n75, 66, 70, 141, 282, 291, 315, 
451, 462; -Galloi, 315; Hittites, 

95. See also third gender 

Lamk, 312, 454 

Lampsacius: 549-555 
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Laodike, daughter of Agapenor or 
Kinyras, 329, 333, 359-368, 511 
Laogore, daughter of Kinyras, 281, 
333,504, 513 

Lapethos, 234, 236, 242n2, 339-340, 
416; Kinyras, 325, 350n75, 563; 
Phoenicians, 16, 260, 339, 349; — 
Sdqmlk, ‘Sydyk-is-king’, 510 
Larsa, 83, 393nl23, 414, 485 
Lawergren, B., 47, 52-53, 244, 257, 

267, 273 

Lawson, G., 3nl4,141 
Lebanon, Mount: see mountains; 
Aphaka 

Ledroi, 14n73, 345n46, 411-412n70; 
identification, 411n64; Litros, 
eponym, 339 

Lefkandi, 159n68, 255, 262, 266 
Lelwani, 94-95 
Lemnian women, 200-202 
Lesbos, Lesbian, 140, 271, 275, 295n93, 
458. See also Alkaios; Sappho; 
Terpandros 

Levites, Levitical, 156-158,164n86, 
173, 302nl31 
Lewis, T., 142 
Lewy, H., 456, 492 
Li Castro, E., 517 

Libya, Libyan, 274; double-pipes, 310; 
eponymous princess, 354; PNs, 
57n58, 452n60 

Lightfoot, J., 469n71, 472n86, 501, 
566n64 

lilissu, 32, 83, 87; construction rituals, 
23, 41, 103, 595 
Limassol, 361, 557, 564 
Linear A, 13 

Linear B, 2, 206nl06, 230, 252, 273, 
330, 360, 387nl00, 411n67, 418, 
423,427-442 

Linos: Adonis, 307, 312-316; adinon, 
309, 310; Apollo laments, 294, 

311; —slays, 189, 306; death, 145, 


306; Kinyras compared, 309-310; 
linen, 189, 306, 309; lyrist, 145, 
306; lyrists invoke, 306-307, 311; 
lyrists reenact, 145, 308-310; 
Oito-Linos, 307; Ourania mother, 
307; Pamphos, 307nl56; regional 
cults, 307-308; resurrected 
through performance, 310; royal 
cult, 311; Shield of Achilles, 308, 
318; wisdom figure, 307. See also 
Linos-Song 

Linos-Song: Aegean, 306-310; bitter¬ 
sweet flavor, 70n55, 308; Cyprus, 
Phoenicia, Egypt, 145, 279, 300, 
304-306, 315n209; —Cypriot, 

8, 304-316; LBA antiquity, 308; 
traditional lyric genre, 296, 306, 
318. See also Kinyras: lamenta¬ 
tion/threnody; Maneros 

lion, 390; and goddess, Lyre-Player 
Group of Seals, 521; and musi¬ 
cian, 72, 159, 194, 388; as lyrist, 
153, 301, Figure 5.4k; lyre adorn¬ 
ment?, 269 

Litros, 339 

liver models and omens: see divina¬ 
tion 

Livingstone, A., 25, 282 

Locri, 221; Locrian maidens, 220-222, 
232 

Lucian: Adonis laments, Byblos, 463, 
472, 484nl51; Attis, 315n213; 
autopsy and priestly informants, 
461-464; Herodotean model, 461; 
Kinyras, and Myrrha, 466; —at 
Aphaka, 460, 461-466; —son of 
Skintharos, 329, 335n99; Osiris, 
Byblos, 316n214; Syrian Apollo, 
462, 464, 495-496, 507; Syrian 
Goddess, 236, 461-462; thren¬ 
odes, 293, 296 

Lugal-igi-hus, balang god of 
Ningirsu, 28 
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Lugalsisa, servant-god of Ningirsu, 
30-31 

Lumha, balang god, 24 
Lupack, S., 435 

Lusignan: see Etienne de Lusignan 
lutes: anthropomorphic, 312; balang?, 
20; Egypt, 106-108, 111, 247-248, 
391; evanescence of lyre, 276, 

312, Appendix D; Hittite/ 
Neo-Hittite, 93, 247; lamenting, 
312, 454; Mesopotamia, 21nl4, 

34; skindapsos, 535 
tortoiseshell, 248, 326 
Luwians, Luwian, 3nll, 90, 96, 

102n80, 199, 251-252, 371, 405, 
508-509 
Luxor, 108 

Lycia, Lycian, 202, 551nl6; —Apollo 
Lykios , 308 

Lydia, Lydian, 201n87, 275nl47, 

330, 357nll9, 368nl77, 407n43, 
457-458, 508 
Lykaon,308 

Lykophron, 196-197, 201-202, 337, 
340, 359, 363-364, 467 
lyra , 211, 294n90-91, 295n93, 434 
and n62; —constellation, 61n89, 
196n54; transition to lute-class, 
543 

‘Lyre of the Divinity’ (Hittite text), 93 
Lyre-Player Group of Seals, 9, 95, 
272nl32, 330, 386, 388, 390, 497, 
517-528; iconographic analysis, 
521-527; overview, late eighth- 
century Cilician origin, 518-521; 
uses, contexts, 521; —amuletic 
function, 521 

lyres and lyric iconography: Aegean 
and Aegean diaspora, 47,157, 

242, 244, 250-258, 519-520 ( see 
also round-based below); Anatolia, 
270nl26, 251-252, 256-258, 
457-458, 517-518; Anglo- 


Saxon burials, 141; Aramaean, 
Aramaic, 43,153, 300 ( see also 
Syria and Syro-Anatolian below); 
Biblical world, 149-184; bull- 
lyres, 52, 72, 78, 125 and n86; 
Canaanite, 56, 248, 255, 257, 

272; Christian contexts, 4,180, 
182,189,193-194, 209-210, 
215-217, Appendix D; Cilicia, 
250-253, 256-257, 386, 388, 497, 
517-528; city-foundation rituals, 
233; Cyprus, 53, 178, 229-230, 
236-239, 241-278, 457, 517; - 
floral decor, 269, 278; —LBA, 

8,245-250, 258, 272, 276-278; 
—size and pitch, 269; dedicated 
at graves, 296; defined, versus 
harp, 3nl4; divination, 99, 383, 
414, 449; eastern and western, 
as defined by Lawergren, 52, 
256-258, 267-272, 278; Ebla, 
65-67; Egypt, 52, 56, 104-111, 

178, 247-248, 275nl44; giant, 108, 
110-111, 456 (see also begena); 
Greek morphological influ¬ 
ence in ANE, 59, 180, 194, 542; 
Hattian/Hittite, 32, 52, 55, 78, 
89-96, 116, 178, 247, 381, 495, 525 
(see also Syro-Anatolian below); 
Hurrians and Syro-Hurrian, 
96-104, 495-496; invoked, 163, 
231-236, 318n233; kingly virtue, 
166-167,176; living traditions, 

62; lyre as teacher, 6n32; lyre/ 
frame-drum duo, 77, 95, 525; 
Mari, 76-79; massed lyres, 94, 
117n35, 118, 169, 172, 265, 314, 
422; mediation with divinity, 32, 
156, 161, 164-165, 173, 236-239, 
517-258; Minoan, 108nl20, 255, 
295, 387n99, 435n73; mortuary 
cult, 67-71, 95, 134-147, 177, 

423; Mycenaean, 255, 387; origin 
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(lyres and lyric iconography, cont .) 
in North Syria?, 52; Philistines, 
157, 159, 244, 250-251, 255; 
Phoenician, 242, 244, 257-272, 
274-276, 278, 300, 302 (see also 
knr, kinnaru[m]); ‘Phoenician’ 
phomix, etc., 271, 274-276; promi¬ 
nence, 93, 102, 115, 118, 139, 143, 
147,164-165, 170, 178-179, 265, 
291, 421-424, 525; purification 
rites, 99, 165-166, 174,183, 233, 
329; rectangular, 52,105,153, 
543-544; round-based (Aegean, 
Cyprus, Cilicia, Philistia), 52, 
108nl20, 157, 242, 244-245, 

250- 258, 266nl07, 267, 269nl26, 
272, 276, 278, 519, 521; royal 
contexts, 34, 36, 45, 67-71, 76, 

81, 102, 134-147, 153, 167-174, 

251- 253, 316-318, 380-382, 400, 
421-424, 468, 522-528; self- 
activated, 141,181, 295 ( see also 
sympathetic vibration; divinized 
instruments: self-activated); 
silence of, 85, 95,141-147, 
279-319 ( see also silence, ritual); 
surviving specimens, Egypt, 106; 
Syria, 248, 268, 274, 276, 495-496; 
Syro-Anatolian/Neo-Hittite, 60, 
253, 256, 258, 276, 520; thick and 
thin, as defined by Lawergren, 

52; tortoiseshell, 258n76, 

275nl44, 298nl04, 450n43; two 
‘lyrasts’, Myc. Thebes, 434; 

Ugarit, 113-148; zigzag arms, 
255-257, 260, 517. See also 
animals; balang; barbitos/n; birds; 
Inanna-instrument; kinnaru; 
kinyra ; kissar; kithara; knr ; krar; 
lyra; nbl; phorminx; prophecy; 
threnody, lyric; women; zannaru; 
zinar 

Lyros, son of Aphrodite and Ankhises, 
434n67 


Maas, M., 244 

Magi, 449, 496; Magos, father of Misor 
and Sydyk, 507n78 
Mahol, 151-152 
Maier, F. G., 351-352, 363 
Malachi, 510 

management of musicians, 397; Bible, 
154-158; Ebla, 63; Mari, 75-76; 
Paphos, 421-424; Ugarit, 113-119. 
See also guilds, musical 
Manana of Urum/llip, 84 
Manbog: see Hierapolis 
Mandaean, Mandaic, 60; ‘lyre of lust’, 
61, 538 

Maneros, 304-306, 311, 313 
Mannaseh, 178, 383 
Marash, 60 
Mardin, 517 

Marduk, 495, 509, 511; lamentation 
for, 496nl0 

Mari, 8, 22, 45, 54, 64, 73-88, 106, 

114, 155, 245, 291,304,422, 

485; Alashiya, 324; Crete, 479; 
destruction by Hammurabi, 73, 
152; Ebla, 63, 74; kinnaru, 76-79; 
‘Mari-lyre’ (miritum), 34, 36; 
mummum, ‘conservatory’, 74; 
musical cosmopolitanism, 73-75, 
77, 82,154-155; pre-Sargonic, 

485; Shakkanakku period, 74; 
Sumerian influence, 73, 81; Ur 
III dynasty, 483; women, harem, 
74-77, 82, 85, 154, 292 
Mariandynoi, 305nl47 
Marieus, son of Kinyras, 350, 502 
Marion, 14n68, 229-230, 350, 414, 

502; Marieus, eponym, 350, 502; 
population deported to Paphos, 
416-417 

Markoe, G., 256, 266nl09, 268 
Maroni, 248 

marriage, 63, 67; dynastic, 74, 82, 92, 
106, 154-155, 366-367 
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Marsyas, 189,190nl9 
Martu, 80, 87. See also Amorites 
marzeah/marzihu, 138nl64, 293n79, 
452n60 

Masoretic Text (MT), 55,168, 
170nll9, 175, 178 
master- and servant-gods, 20-21, 
26-33, 36, 84-86, 118, 122, 164, 
167, 239, 279, 291, 382, 386, 388, 
401, 485; in Lyre-Player Group 
of Seals, 526; servant reflects 
master in name and/or quality, 
25, 36nll6, 88,124, 507; servants 
as familiars, 27, 282, 291; Ugarit, 
130-131. See also Kinyras, divine 
or cultic qualities; Ninigizibara 
Mati’el of Arpad, 300 
matrilineal succession, 283, 366-367 
Megassares of Hyria, 504, 507 
Megiddo, 53, 59,105, 159, 255, 386, 
517; etching, 47n21, 53; plaque, 
126 

Meilikhios, Zeus, 446, 448 
Meleagros, 207, 316; Meleagrides, 191 
Melena, J., 428 

Meliton, pseudo, 404, 447, 468-477, 
480, 482, 487, 495; overview, 469 
Melos, 378, 379 
Melqart, 471n82 
Melus/Melos, friend of Adonis, 
familiar of Kinyras, 
apple-tree, 290 

Memnon, Memnonides, 191n30, 

298, 505 

Menelaos, 188n7, 204, 323, 333n81, 
339, 344, 369, 467, 506n67 
Menophanes, 346 
Merneptah, 13 

Mesopotamian tuning system: see 
tuning 

messianism, 58,175nl53,179-181 
metals, metallurgy: see Aegean 

migrations; Agapenor; Bomford 


Goddess; copper; gold; 
Hephaistos; industry and wealth; 
Ingot God; Kauthar; Khalkanor; 
Kinyras, silver 

metamorphoses: connection with 
cult-objects, 279-291, 381; 
Hellenistic popularity, 189, 

192, 286. See also Amaracus; 
Anaxarete; birds; Erinoma; 
Meleagrides; Melus; Myrrha; 
Peleia/Pelia; Pierides; 
Propoetides 

Metharme, wife of Kinyras, 290n63, 
356, 367, 497, 504, 512nll9, 513, 
515; variant Thymarete, 512 
Mettinger, T., 483-485 
Meyer, E., 508 
Michal, 169, 173-174 
Michalowski, P., 55n46, 77 
Midas, 2, 224, 323 
migrations, migration legends: 

see Aegean migrations 
Milku, 135, 138 
Milkyaton, Kition, 344, 358; 

inscription, 357 
Millar, F., 495 
Milku: see Rap’iu 
mimesis: see enactment 
mimation, 54 

Minoans, Minoan: Cypro-Minoan 
script, 13; frescoes, Avaris, 
447n23; Hagia Triada sarcoph¬ 
agus, 295; Kothar and Crete, 478; 
Kythera, 479; Minos, eponym, 
432; royal ideology, 387n99; trade 
with Ugarit, Mari, Babylon, 479. 
See also pre-Greek languages; 
lyres and lyric iconography 
Minyans, Orkhomenos, 432 
Miriam, Song of, 156n41 
Misor, Philo of Byblos, 509; Misharum 
and Kittum, 510 
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Mitanni, 10, 92, 96, 106,108, 373, 
375-376, 440; glyptic, 386, 397; 
Ugarit, 97 

Mitford, T. B., 205-206, 362, 411 
Mlynarczyk, J., 239, 410, 413, 417 
Moab, 154, 164-165, 301 
mobility: craftsmen, 12, 74, 261; cult- 
musicians, 102, 154, 373, 380, 405; 
cult-specialists and techniques, 
373; diviners, 449; gods/cult, 

100,154, 364-368, 371-400,380, 
479-482; musical instruments, 

37, 248; musicians, 37, 59, 63, 

74, 82,105nl01 (see also captive 
musicians); objects, 247-248, 260, 
270-272, 275, 326; ritual divi¬ 
sion of god, 100-102, 380. See 
also pilgrimage/tourism; tuning: 
Mesopotamian system 
Mohammed, 182 
Mokhos of Sidon, 445, 470, 477 
moon, 97,103; in magic, 41,103; 
Kusuh, 99; lunar calendar and 
balang-cult, 41nl52, 584-585; 
Selene, 461; Suen/Sin as master- 
god, 36 

Mopsos, Moxos, Muksas, Mps, 340nl8, 
346n50, 353, 363nl50, 508, 520; 
Ascalon, 364nl50; daughters, 
346n50; historical individual?, 
252n51; Meliac War, 347, 351 
Morphou, 390 
Morris, S., 379 

mortuary cult: Greek world, 294, 296, 
317; Hittite world, 95, 304; lyres, 
67-71, 95, 134-147, 177, 189, 296, 
423; royal ancestor cult, Alashiya, 
382; —Byblos, 484; -Ebla, 67-71, 
83, 175; -Hittites, 94, 509; -IA 
Paphos, 382, 401-417; —incense 
offerings, 283; —Mesopotamia, 

83,140, 485; —Sam’al/Zincirli, 


136; -Ugarit, 5, 71, 83, 124, 
134-147, 175, 177, 256, 313, 423, 
484, Rephaim 146-147; versus 
funeral rites, 70n54 
Moses, 379n52, 490; instruments 
from time of preserved in 
First Temple, 155n39; musical 
prophecy, 164n86; silver trum¬ 
pets, 155n39; Song of, 156n41 
mountains: Aoios, Cyprus, 500-501; 
Baal cult, Bible, 465; conjunction 
of mountain and river, 461-466, 
468, 500-501; divinized, LBA, 

465, 501; echo David’s songs, 183; 
Ishtar-cults, Anatolia, 375n29; 
Kasios/Saphon/Hazzi, Baal, 120, 
125, 374, 465; —gods of Ugarit, 
120; —Teshup, 465; —Adonis, 465, 
514; —Kasos, eponym, 440nl07; 
Lebanon, Adonis, 463, 467, 501, 
514; —Belos/Oreithuia, 467; 
—goddess of, 464; —Tammuz, 
470-471; mountainous regions 
culturally conservative, 465; 
mountaintop shrines, 465; 
Troodos, 11,16, 270, 324. See also 
storm-gods 

Movers, F. C., 404, 513-514 
Mowinckel, S., 169 
Mursili I, 96 

muse(s), 6, 126n89, 191, 211nl35, 
234-235, 293-294, 305, 307, 310, 
383, 405; Aphrodite as, 39, 307, 
310, 313, 345; Inanna/lshtar as, 
38-39; lyre as, 6n32; Mousai'stai', 
234; sing at Christ’s birth with 
kinyristriai, 216; slay Adonis, 467 
Mushe of Nisibis, 469 
musical cognition, 35-36, 41, 86, 
161-165, 383-391, 521-527; 
epiphany in guise of musician, 
26-33, 522-528 
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musical therapy, 140,166,174,183, 
233, 455. See also purification 
rites 

Mycenae, Mycenaean, 322; 

Agamemnon, 74,190, 347-348; 
Ahhiyawa, 10, 251; Alashiya, 348; 
Arcado-Cypriot dialect group, 
360; Argos, Argives, 340; contact 
with Cyprus, 435-436; —chariot 
kraters, 388; —western margin 
of knr-culture?, 435; Cilicia, LH 
IIIC pottery, 250; Great Collapse, 
13; international trade, 326-327, 
330; Kythera, 478; lamenta¬ 
tion, 292n71; linguistic points, 
206nl06, 252, 273-274, 380n58, 
387n99, 407, 432-436, 451, 

478; Linos-Song, 308; Melos/ 
Phylakopi, 379; PNs, 428, 

431-439; PNs, musical, 434n67; — 
non-Greek, 439; sub-Mycenaean, 
255; —Cyprus, 253, 255, 258, 341, 
368; —Philistia, 159; two ‘lyrasts’, 
Thebes, 434. See also Ahhiyawa; 
Hiyawa; Linear B; lyres and lyric 
iconography; Pylos 
Mygdalion, son of, 344-345 
Mykale, battle, 341 
myrrh, 2, 124, 199n71, 275, 286n41, 
331; anointing rites, 283; — 
Adonis, 287; aphrodisiac, 283; 
divinized at Byblos?, 283; royal 
burials, 283; sap-drops as tears, 
traditional idea, 286; sun, 288; 
Tammuz, 283; Ugaritian ritual, 
282; uses, 282-283; where 
produced, 282, 287 
Myrrha: ‘numbered among the gods’, 
289; ancient literary treatments, 
284-286; —Cinna’s Zmyrna, 286; 
—Hellenistic tragedy, 284, 334; — 
Ovid, 2, 286-288; Byblos, 283, 460, 
466-468, 492, 502; Divine Censer, 


124, 283; incest motif, 220, 283, 
367; katabasis ?, 287; Kinyras, 
282-289, 310, 492n20, 513; myron, 
perfumed oil, 283-284; myrrh, 

2, 124, 282-283, 331; myrtle, 

288; phonology, 274, 477; ritual 
poetics, 282-283, 418; Sun, 288, 
506; tears, 2, 282, 286, 288; wrath 
of Aphrodite, 288-289 
Myrrhina, 284 
Myrtion, 492n20 
myrtle, 288 
Myrtou, 378 

mysteries, mysticism: Eleusis, 234; 
kinyra of, 210nl33; Kinyras, 238; 
Kybele and Attis, 101; lilissu 
ritual, 24; Linos, 307; musical, 
seven-numerology, 40; N-A 
Tammuz ritual, 283; Orphism, 296 
myth: reflection of ritual, 25, 33,103, 
282, 382, 393. See also divinized 
cult-objects: mythogenic 

Naamah, 44, 46,129nl04 
Nabataeans, Nabataean, 60, 542n23, 
543n32 

nabla(s): see nbl 
Nabu, 462, 495-496 
Nagar, 64 
Nagy, G., 310 
Nahr ’Ibrahim: see rivers 
Nakassis, D., 438 

naming rituals: see divinized cult- 
objects 
Nanna, 84 
Nanshe, 27 

nar/NAR /warn, 28n65, 66n30; balang, 
28, 66; —Usumgal-kalama, 

28, 531-532; Byblos, mi2-nar, 

486, 594; defined, 28; Ebla, 63, 
65-67; —NAR.MAH, NAR.MI, 
NAR.TUR, 64; Hittites, U me§ NAR, 
100; —“NAR, 329; — u NAR-as, 
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(nar, cont .) 

100; — u NAR-as = w kinirtallas = 
‘kinnaru- singer’, 98,116; Mari, 
66n30, 73-74; —MUNUS.NAR. 
GAL, MUNUS.NAR.TUR, 75n23; 

—NAR.GAL, NAR.MI, nargallum, 
74; Ugarit, NAR= sr, 116. See also 
Chief Singer; singers 
Naram-Sin, Akkad, 33, 37, 41, 65, 
131nll8, 393 

Naram-Sin, Eshnunna, 479 
nbl: Gk. nabla(s), 52n26, 58, 275, 538; 
Heb. nebel , 52-53, 58, 116-117, 
155, 157, 163-164, 169, 172, 180, 
215nl64; Lat. nablium, 538; Ug. 
nbl, 52n26, 102n82, 114 
Nebuchadnezzar, 150 
Nemesis, 461 
Nenas, 68 

Neo-Hittite sphere, 60, 247, 519; 
persistence of Hittite royal 
ideology, 517. See also Cilicia; 
Karkemish; lyres and lyric 
iconography: Syro-Anatolian/ 
Neo-Hittite; Mopsos 
Nereids, 293-294 
Nergal, 86-87; Alashiya, 372-373, 
396nl34; caique, 372; Resheph, 
372, 396nl34 

netherworld: see underworld 
New Year rituals, 169,171 
Nicolaou, I., 412-413 
Nicosia: see Ledroi 
Nikokles, Paphos, 230n69, 407-417; 
building program, 362, 409-410, 
413; —(re)founds New Paphos, 

362, 409, 416; rewalls Old Paphos, 
409, 414; fall of, 416-417, 491; 
links Kinyras to Apollo?, 410, 415; 
Panhellenizing tendency, 409-410; 
proposed restoration in thyapolia 
inscription, 412-414; traditional 
Kinyrad stance, 410-414; wars of 
the Successors, 414-417 


Nikokles, Salamis, 212 
Nikokreon, Salamis, 212nl44, 414, 
416n95, 417, 491 
Nile: see rivers 

Nimrud: ivories, 248, 260, 268; sympo¬ 
sium bowls, 260-261 
Ninazu,140, 304 

Nineveh, 23, 328; Ishtar of, 100, 373, 
375-376, 474 

Ningal/Nikkal, 30n83, 97, 383 
Ningirsu, 22n20, 26, 29n75, 30, 32, 42, 
66, 118, 122, 163, 167, 279, 282, 
382, 393, 444, 450; seven balang- 
gods, 29n68 
Ninhursag, 396nl34 
Ninigizibara, balang-god, 22, 84-85, 
292, 304, 383, 485; spouse or lover 
of Inanna/lshtar, 84,102, 291, 380 
Ninos, 357nll9, 547, 557-558n8 
Nintu, 68-69 
Ninurta, 25-26, 86, 122 
Nippur, 30n83, 40nl47, 393 
Niqmaddu III, Ugarit, 143,146 
Nirar, 64 
Noah, 44 

nomad, nomadic, 44, 80-82 
Nonnos, 337, 339, 351, 477, 501-502 
Norborg, A., 47 

Nostoi (lost Greek epic), 317n226, 337 
notation, musical: Greek, 58; of 
Hurrian hymns, 59, 97,119, 448 
Nougayrol, J., 4,120 
Nubia, Nubian, 105, 326 
Numidian PNs, 57n58, 452n60 
Nuzi, 92n8,154 

oaths, 21nl7, 205, 329; on musical 
instruments, 20-21, 211nl36. See 
also treaties 

Odysseus, 255, 328n49, 333, 338, 342, 
343n32, 344, 369, 387n99, 536 
offerings: see divinized cult-objects 
offering-scenes, iconography, 262, 
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383-391, 525; ambiguity between 
human and divine, 265, 387, 525; 
offering of harp?, 398 
oil, 249; anointing, 101, 144nl97, 282; 
divine protection, 330; offerings, 
20, 41, 69, 120, 139nl66, 331n69; 
perfumed, 120, 249, 282, 284, 330, 
413n76, 436; —Adonis, 283n25; 
—Aphrodite, 331; —Kinyras, 1, 
283, 323, 330-332, 436; -Pylos, 
330-331. See also Amaracus; 
myrrh; Myrrha 
Oito-Linos, 307 
Olbe, 356nll0, 405 
Old Testament, 43,164, 450 
Olymbros, 508 
Olympia, 266, 271-272, 298 
Olympian gods, 189, 226-227, 230, 
234n87, 362, 409, 415, 459, 473, 
475, 495 

Olympos, Phrygian aulete, 202, 295 
Opheltas obelos, 14, 253 
oral tradition: Amorite, 83; at sanc¬ 
tuaries, 380, 401-407,460-462, 
472, 475, 487; -Byblos/Aphaka, 
464-466, 472; Hurrianization 
of Akkadian musical terms, 97; 
Jewish folklore in Arabic sources, 
182; transmission of Syro- 
Levantine cult-music, 448. See 
also Cyprus: oral tradition; epic 
poetry; parallelism 
order, symbolized by music, 37, 41, 

72, 86-87, 147, 152-154, 252, 
300-301, 381, 383-391 
Oreithuia, ‘oread’ of Mount 
Lebanon,467 
Orontes, 507, 538n8 
Orpheus: animals, 229, 517; Argiope, 
325n24; David, 179,193; Euklees/ 
Euklous, Cypriot prophet, 

345n43, 356nll3; Hermes, 

492n21; Hierapolis, 462, 496; 


Jesus, 210; katabasis, 298nl08; 
kinyra of, 215; Kinyras, 192-194; 
lyric threnody, 141, 294; Orafi, 
Harran, 496; Orpheus Jug, 
159-161,163, 165, 179, 183, 194, 
255, 386; Orphism, 296; Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, 281n7, 553; puri¬ 
fications through lyre, 166n97; 
Rap’iu, 140 

Orsedike, daughter of Kinyras, 281, 
333, 504, 511, 513 

Osiris, 305, 316, 318; Amathous, 516; 

Byblos, 316n214, 516 
Ostasos, 508 

Oulomos, Mokhos of Sidon, 445 
Ourania: Aphrodite, 307, 378, 403, 463; 

—Kythera, 478; muse, 306-307 
Ouranos, 97, 403, 508 
Ovid: Apollo the Lamenter, 294, 311; 
Cinna, 286, 288; etymology of 
Kinyras, 188, 280; Kinyras the 
Lamenter, 188, 280-282, 291, 298, 
300; Myrrha and Cinyras, 2, 282, 
286-288, 334-335; Pygmalion- 
Paphos-Kinyras, 289, 499, 503; 
relationship between Ovid’s two 
Cinyras scenes, Metamorphoses, 
288 

Oxyporos, son of Kinyras, 333, 
497-498, 504, 512-513, 515 

Pacific parallels, 22 
Pahlavi, 61 
Paiawon, 190 

Palestine: see Canaan; Israel; Judah; 
Philistia 

Palmer, A. N., 162 
Palmyra, Palmyrene, 60, 496 
Pamphos, 307nl56 
Pamphylia, 202, 335nl00, 347, 499; 

Abobas, 145n201, 502 
Panammuwas I, Sam’al, 136 
Panchaea, 286n42, 287, 467n54 
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Pandion, 498-499, 505 
Panhellenism, 189, 227, 230, 338, 341, 
348,359-360,410 
panpipes (syrinx), 298nl08, 310 
pantomime: Kinyras and Myrrha, 466 
Panyassis, 284, 467-468, 492, 502 
Papageorghiou, S., 501 
Papasavvas, G., 384, 394 
Paphia: mother of Kinyras, 350, 
406n39, 499 

Paphos, 3, 14n73, 99, 205, 211, 217, 
226-227, 229-230, 319, 341, 348, 
350, 360-361, 365-367, 438, 474, 
501; Abdalonymos wrongly relo¬ 
cated, 491-492; abduction of 
Helen, gathering of Greek fleet, 
348; absorbs Marion, 416-417; 
Agapenor, 359-368; Basiliastal, 
234; dual kingship traditions, 
363-364, 367, 401, 404-406; 
earliest attestation of Greek, 

14, 253, 360; earthquakes, 362; 
Eteocypriot inscriptions, 349; 

LBA contact with mainland, 

379; LBA metalworking, 324; 

Nile resurfaces, 501; Paphian 
Zeus, 501; Salamis, alliance 
with Euagoras, 357; —rivalry in 
Archaic period?, 345, 357, 400; 
Roman period, emperor cult, 402; 
—metropolis of Cyprus, 499, 554; 
royal decadence trope, 284, 490, 
493. See also Agapenor; Apollo: 
Kenyristes; Kinyradai of Paphos; 
Kouklia kalathos 

—Paphos, foundation legends (city/ 
sanctuary): Aerias, 401-407, 
475-476, 487; Agapenor, 253, 

341, 359, 362-363; Aoios, 503; 
Kinyras, 2, 222, 356, 363, 380, 

393, 401-407,475-476, 487,504; 
Phoinix, 378-379, 487 


—Paphos, sanctuary, 226, 345, 378; 
aniconism, 236, 481; Adonia, 
221nl0, 505; arkhiereus, 420; 
Astarte, Paphian 271nl29; 
bloodless sacrifice, 124, 283, 

413; Byblian and Paphian 
legend agree, 460, 475-476, 

487; Chalcolithic figurines, 

375; cult-continuity LBA-IA, 8, 
363-364, 407, 423-424; design, 
378; fame of, 360, 365, 400-401, 
416; —center of world, 204, 411, 
416; incense/perfumed oil, 124, 
331, 418; —myroworgos, Rantidi, 
283; island-wide panegyris, 416; 
Kinyradai, 401-417; mantidrkhes, 
420; monumentalization, 363, 
375, 380, 487; never rained 
upon, 505; oral tradition, 402, 
404, 406, 475, 487; sacred site 
for Alashiya?, 11, 400; sexual 
rites (real or alleged), 94, 222; 
thyapolia, 124, 412-414; tombs of 
Kinyras and Kinyradai, 2,136, 
310, 382, 419; wealth of, 418 
—Paphos, eponym, father or mother 
of Kinyras, 350, 356, 406n39, 453, 
498-503, 512, 514; Aoios doublet, 
500, 503-504 

—Paphos, New, 287n46; administra¬ 
tive capital, Ptolemaic period, 
418; Agapenor founds (myth), 
359, 361-362; Artists of Dionysos, 
212nl48, 213; House of Aion, 
212nl46; tenth-century tombs, 
Iskender/Ktima, 362 
parallelism, poetic, 128,156,162-163, 
176, 444 

paramythological texts, 26-33,113, 
115, 120, 125, 128, 138, 146, 313; 
defined, 7 

Pardee, D., 114,122-124,137-138,142 
Paris, 1, 202, 329, 339, 409 
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Parsons, P. J., 505 
Parthenios, 286, 500-503 
Patroklos, 188n7, 292n72, 333, 335 
Paul of Perugia, 549 
Pausanias, 307-308, 337, 353, 

359-360, 362, 364, 366, 378, 511; 
Theopompos, 353, 362 
peace: see order 
peg-wizards, 393nl23 
Peleia/Pelia, 237, 290. See also birds: 
doves 

Peleset: see Philistines 
Peloponnese, Peloponnesian, 

340-341, 343, 360 

percussion, 41, 46,115-116,118n38, 
143nl89, 144, 242nl, 265, 397; 
clappers, 135,144, 313, 444; —Gk. 
krotala, 145; rattles, 241, 397; 
scrapers, 241. See also cymbals; 
frame-drum; instruments, 
various; sistrum 
Perdikkas, 414 
Perga, 502 

Perikles’ citizenship law, 356 
perfume: see oil 

Persephone, 223, 298nl08; Adonis, 
287, 299nll2 
Perseus, 506n67, 508 
Persia, Persian, 196n50, 339nll, 
378n50, 490, 508n83; Amathous, 
352, 506n67; Cyprus, 16, 328, 351, 
491; Euagoras, 347, 352; Euagoras 
II, 493; Ibn Hurdadbih, 60n88; 
Ionian revolt, 352; Kition, 352; 
Magi, 449; Middle Persian, 60; 
Mykale, 341; Perseus, 506n67; 
Persian Wars, 223; Pharnake, 507; 
PNs, 508n83 

Phaethon, 103, 474, 504-506 
Phaleron, eponym Phaleros, 341, 355 
Pharnake, mother of Kinyras, 
367nl70, 504, 507; Apollo, 512 
Philammon of Delphi, 325n24 


Phileas, Athenian geographer, 356, 
500, 502-503 

Philip of Macedon, 284, 346-347 
Philip V of Macedon, 346 
Philistia, Philistine, 14, 363nl50; 
Amuq, 199; Ark, 169; David 
among, 161n76; David and Saul, 
126; instrument of Gath?, 161n76; 
Mopsos, 363nl50; musical guilds, 
157; Ramses III, 13, 354; religion, 
250, 378. See also lyres and lyric 
iconography 

Philo of Byblos, 45, 443n2, 445-452, 
470, 507n78; Baaltis/Baalat 
Gebal, 472, 481; Byblian bias?, 

446, 472; methodology, 446, 510; 
Sankhuniathon, 123; Ugaritian 
pantheon, 123n74 
Philostephanos, 337, 340, 364, 

515-516 

Phoenicia, Phoenician: Alexander 
the Great in, 212, 284, 488-494; 
Cilicia, 5n27, 9, 199n67, 202, 405, 
461, 512, 517; cultural history 
in Philo of Byblos, 446; dialect 
pressure, Cyprus, 206nl06, 460; 
Greek usage, 3nll, 55; Homer, 

275, 317, 345; in Aegean, 275, 378; 
—Kythera, 478; —Kommos, Crete, 
271; Kinyras, 3, 57, 369, 459-487; 
linguistic points, 196n54, 199, 
206nl06, 214, 275-276, 282, 
339nll, 372n6, 445nl2, 472, 
478nll8; —Phoenician Shift, 273, 
445; music and dance, 244; myth¬ 
ical foundations, 378-379, 478, 
487, 516; N-A control, 262; Pindar, 
225; PNs, 57n68, 452, 509; produc¬ 
tion centers, symposium bowls, 
260; versus ‘Canaanite’, 12n61, 

55. See also Adonis; Astarte: 
royal cults; Baal; Byblos; knr, 
kinndru(m); lamentation; lyres 
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(Phoenicia, Phoenician, cont.) 

and lyric iconography; Philo of 
Byblos; Sidon; Tyre 
—Phoenician colonization of Cyprus, 
16, 327n37; Adonis problem and 
chronology of Kinyras, 313-316, 
369, 476; copper as stimulus, 16, 
270, 475-476; lyric morphology, 
242, 258-272, 276, 278, 457; 
other theological issues, 272, 

373, 375; Tyre versus Byblos, 16, 
476. See also Cypro-Phoenician 
(ethnicity); Cypro-Phoenician 
symposium bowls; Cyprus; 
Lapethos; Kition 
Phoinix: Greek hero, 207, 280, 
316-318; Phoenician eponym, 
313, 317, 378-379, 478, 487; - 
Adonis son, 313, 317, 464n29; — 
Kytheros son, 478; 

phorminx , 207, 211, 235, 269-270nl26, 
311, 318, 433, 458, 541 
Phoroneus, 343 
Photios, 210, 346-347, 511 
Phrasios, Cypriot mantis, 373 
Phrygia, Phrygian, 101, 202, 

305nl47, 311 
Phylakopi: see Melos 
Pierides, 191 

pilgrimage/tourism, 348n62, 416n92, 
462,511 

Pindar, 1, 8, 215, 217, 219-239, 

241-242, 310, 321, 329, 334-345, 
355, 360, 409, 410n59, 475, 525; 
lyric threnody, 293, 296; scholia, 
187, 219, 241 ( see also Index 
Locorum) 

pipes: see double-pipes; single-pipe 
Plato, 104, 449; Comicus, 312; cosmic 
harmony, 210 
plectrum, 58, 309nl72 
Pliny, 324-325, 332, 351, 450, 452, 
545-546, 552-553, 558, 560, 563 


plucking, 47nl7, 58, 196n54, 537, 

540; Gk. psallein, 69, 210, 303, 
537n3, 539-541; —psaltoidoi, 

116; —psalterion/ Lat. psalterium, 
58n66, 182, 194n43, 215nl64, 216, 
275nl47, 540. See also Hebrew 
psalmody; plectrum 
Plutarch, 305, 337; Abdalonymos, 
489-491 

PNs: Alalakh, 98, 435, 440, 452; 

Alashiya, 245, 350, 374, 440-441; 
Amorite, 80-81, 138, 441, 452, 

509; Anatolia, 202, 252, 440, 508, 
511; Aramaean, 441, 443, 452; 
Biblical, 138, 509; Canaanite, 44, 
138, 273nl38, 440-452; Hittite, 
440; Hurrian, 245, 440; Libyan/ 
Numidian, 57n58, 452nn60 and 
64; Mycenaean/Linear B, 9, 252, 
428, 431-439; —musical, 434n67; 
-non-Greek, 439; Persian, 
508n83; Phoenician/Punic, 

57n58, 452, 509; Sumerian, 98, 
435; Syria, 78n45; Ugarit, 56n53, 
167nl00, 273nl38, 377, 441, 

452, 509 

Pnytagoras, Salamis, 493 
Polyainos, 417 
Pompeius Trogus, 221, 490 
Pompey, 199 

Pomponius Laetus, Julius (Sabinus), 
332, 552 
Poncy, H., 519 
Pongratz-Leisten, B., 38 
Pope, M. H„ 7, 130 
Porada, E., 21, 518-522, 526 
Poseidon, 226n46, 333n85, 354, 
423nl29, 431 

Potnia, Potnian, 331n69, 429-430; 
bronze-workers, 394nl27; Potnia 
Hippeia, 431; unguent boiler, 331 
Power, T., 536 
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power, song as, 37, 41, 72, 86-87, 
137-139,147, 152-154,175-178, 
252, 301, 383-391 
Praxandros, 340 

pre-Greek languages: Aegean, 198, 

274, 434n63; —Minoan, 198, 
434n63; LBA Cyprus, 245, 272-276, 
434n63, 436, 439-440, 477-478. 

See also Cypro-Minoan; Cypro- 
Syllabic; Eteocypriot; Minoans 
prescriptive: see rituals 
presentation scenes, 33 
Priebatsch, H. Y., 478 
Prittlewell Prince, 141 
processions: Aegean, 294, 295n94, 
387n99; Assyria, 171; Babylonia, 
30, 32-33,171; Biblical world, 43, 
44n6, 118, 167-175, 178 (see also 
Ark); Canaanite/Phoenician, 115, 
160, 173, 248, 265, 486; Cyprus, 
LBA, 250, 382, 388, 397; -Paphos, 
416; Emar, 171-172; Hittites, 96, 
171-172, 501; North Syria, 248 
prophecy: ecstatic, 38, 43, 85, 88, 
156-157, 383; musical, lyre, 43, 
156-157,161-165, 296,345,383, 
414, 422, 450; N-A texts, 38, 383. 
See also divination; Kinyradai 
Propoetides of Amathous, 281 
prostitution, 266nll3; harlot of Tyre, 
61, 77, 302; ‘sacred’, 222nl5, 
238nll2, 250n41, 281nl3, 
313nl95, 463n24; -Babylon, 
313nl95; —Cyprus, 222nl6, 281; 

—Kinyras, 222nl5; —Locrian 
maidens, 221-222; sambykai, 537; 
Syrian musiciennes in Rome, 199, 
Appendix C. See also Propoetides 
of Amathous; sexual rites (real or 
alleged) 

psallein , psalterion, psalterium: see 
plucking 

psalmody: see Hebrew psalmody 


Psaroudakes, S., 248 
Ptolemies: Cyprus, 321, 328, 414-417, 
416n92, 417-420; -New 
Paphos administrative center, 
418; — strategla , 417, 419-420; 
Demokrates son of Ptolemy, 418; 
dynastic cult, 213, 234, 420; influ¬ 
ence on Istros?, 516; Kinyradai 
under, 410, 413, 417-420, 

422; Ptolemy Epiphanes, 419; 
Ptolemy Euergetes II Physkon, 
419; Ptolemy I and Nikokles of 
Paphos, 414-417; Ptolemy IV 
Philopator, 418-419; Ptolemy IX 
Soter II (Lathyros), 420; Ptolemy 
of Megalopolis on Kinyras 
and Kinyradai, 419; Ptolemy V 
Epiphanes, 418 

Ptolemy Khennos, 192, Appendix B 
Pumayyaton, Kition, 344, 358 
Pummay/Pygmaion/pmy, 315 and 
n210, 344n38 
Punic, 57, 274, 452 
Punt, 282 

purification rites, 68, 449; eagle- 
diviner?, 373; Itkalzi series, 98; 
lyre, 99, 158-159, 165, 298, 329, 
381; model boats, 328-329. See 
also musical therapy 
Puzrish-Dagan/Drehem, 483 
Pygmaion: see Pummay 
Pygmalion, 369nl79; Bousiris, 373; 
Cilix father, 339nl4, Appendix 
F, 559-560; conquest of Cyprus, 
327n37, Appendix F, 559-560, 
561n32; divinized statues, hier- 
ogamy, 289, 499; founder, Golgoi, 
339nl4; —Karpasia, 356nll3; 
Kinyras’ father-in-law, 344, 356, 
358, 367, 369, 404, 497-498, 504, 
512, 517; Sicyonian dynasty, 
339nl4; son/daughter Paphos, 
grandson Kinyras, 289, 369, 
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(Pygmalion, cont.) 

499, 503, Appendix F, G. See also 
Pummay 
pygmies, 105 

Pylos, 394nl27, Chapter 17; Cypriot 
contacts, 330, 435-436; Northeast 
Building, 427; —cultic function?, 
431, 435; oil industry, 436; PN 
Kinyras, 9, 274, 323, 392, Chapter 
17, 451, 478, 480; Qa series, 
427-432; Throne Room fresco, 
387n99 

Pyrodes, son of Cilix, 552-553 
Pythagoreanism: cosmic harmony, 
210; purifications through lyre, 
166; seven-magic, 40nl41 
Pythian games: see Delphi 
Pythias, cultic agent, Pylos, 430 

Qatna, 74, 82 
Queen of Sheba, 151 
Qumran: see Dead Sea Scrolls 
Quran: see Arabic, Arabic tradition; 
Index Locorum 

Rabbinic tradition, 43, 59,117,155, 
177, 181, 183, 462nl4 
rag-bushes: see trees 
Ramses II, 14n68 
Ramses III, 13-14, 354 
Rantidi, 284 

Rap’iu, 130, 134-142, 144, 147, 

177-178, 256, 265, 273, 444, 451; 
etymology, 135; identity, 135; 
Orpheus, 140; plays kinnaru?, 
137-146, 143, 177, 304 
Rapa uma, 134-141,146, 484; 

identity, 136 
Rasap: see Resheph 
Rawson, M., 427 
Rephaim, 43n3, 146-147, 484 


Resheph, 63, 71, 229, 373n7, 396nl34; 
’Ihyts, 372; Alashiya, 372; Ebla, 

372; Mikal, 372n3; NK Egypt, 372; 
Ugarit, 372 

Rhea, 315n213, 461, 481, 508 
Rhodes, 234, 356nll0, 518-520 
Rib-Hadda of Byblos, 481, 485-486 
Ribichini, S., 6, 9,143, 314 
Rim-Sin of Larsa, 393nl23 
Rishiya, Chief Singer, Mari, 74n7, 75 
ritual: descriptive, 172; prescrip¬ 
tive, 67, 120-121, 136, 171-172; 
prescriptive versus descriptive, 
67n35; reflected in myth, 25, 33, 
103, 282, 382, 393; ritual poetics, 
26, 35-36, 92, 101, 164, 172, 177, 
204, 282-283, 289, 292, 298, 301, 
306, 381-382, 418, 485 See also 
divination; divinized cult-objects: 
naming rituals and construction 
rituals; drinking rituals; entry 
ritual; funeral rites; processions; 
prophecy; purification rites; 
sexual rites (real or alleged); 
silence 

rivers: Adonis, modern Nahr ‘Ibrahim, 
463-464, 466, 468, 498, 501, 503; 
Aoios, 500-503; Aplieus, 500-502; 
Cisseum fluvium, 515; conjunction 
of mountain and river, 461-466, 
468, 500-501; Diarrhizos, Old 
Paphos, 502; Euphrates, 73, 78, 

97; Eurymedon, 499; Hebros, 

295; Khabur, 96; Nile, 13,105, 

318, 325n24, 515nl30; —resur¬ 
faces at Paphos, 501; of Babylon, 
300; Orontes, 503; Pyramus, 501; 
Setrakhos, 500-502; Tigris, 328; 
underground, 500-503; —Cypriot 
folk belief, 501 
Rizzo, M. A., 520 
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Rome, Roman: Cyprus, 205, 499; 
—annexation 58 BCE, 420; — 
Kinyradai of Paphos, 420-421; 
—sanctuaries, 401-407; emperor 
cult, 205, 402, 469; Judaea, 
180-181, 401; Kinyras and 
Myrrha story, 286; Syria, Syrian 
musiciennes, 199, Appendix C 

rose(s), 500 

royal ancestor cult: see mortuary cult 

royal hymns, Neo-Sumerian, 34, 
37-38, 81, 392 

royal ideology: covenant meta¬ 
phors, 177, 179, 468; Damu, 
484-485; divine kingship, 5, 
33-34, 37nl23, 114, 468; divin¬ 
ized instruments, 21-22, 31-33, 
35-36, 84-85, 390; Dumuzi, 35, 

37, 39, 382, 484-485; king and 
sun, 507; king as musician, 

33-35, 38-39, 178, 383; —as shep¬ 
herd, 35, 37nl25; —as totalizing 
cultural symbol, 35,151-152, 

381, 392; king empowered by 
goddess or queen, 366-367, 
383-391, 400, 407, 473-479, 

506; king in cult, 166-167; —as 
high priest, 124, 223, 239, 345, 
380, 383, 405, 407, 410, 417, 

422, 492, 501; —as praise-singer 
of master god(dess), 36,129, 

149,176, 382-383; —as sole or 
leading agent, 32-33, 39-40, 

113, 118,167-174,381,422-423; 
lamentation, 34-35, 85,141-146, 
482-485; LBA Aegean, 387; 
popular memory, 366, 392-400, 
418; projection to public, 26, 

153, 167-174, 251-253, 393-394, 
397-399, 415-416, 491, 493; 
Ruler’s Truth, Indo-European 
tradition, 387n99; storm-god 
patron, 135, 169, 468, 501, 503. 


See also beauty; justice; lyres and 
lyric iconography: royal contexts; 
mortuary cult: royal ancestor 
cult; Sacred Marriage (so-called); 
temple-builder/building 
Sabaeans, 287 
Sabians, 471n81, 496 
Sacred Marriage (so-called), 35, 

37-40, 42, 68n37, 93, 128, 154n34, 
265, 289, 382, 410-411n63, 418, 
506; controversy, 38. See also 
sexual rites (real or alleged) 
Sadykos: see Sydyk 

Salamis: Cypriot, 5,11,14n68,16, 211, 
227, 236, 253, 266, 281, 287, 321, 
341, 346-347, 350-359, 362, 402, 
410n62; —Enkomi, 349, 354, 398, 
460; —epic school and Kinyras 
as Liar King, 345, 357, 400; — 
Gerginoi, 457; —sacral kingship?, 
410; Saronic, 287n45, 354-355. See 
also Enkomi; Teukros, Teukrid 
Sam’al/Zincirli, 136, 253n52 
Sambykai, sambykai, 537 
Samsi-Yasmah-Addu, divinized urza- 
babitum, 86 

Samuel, 149-150, 156, 165-174, 381. 

See also Index Lo corum 
Samuha, 100 

Sandas, Sandes, Sandon, Sandan, 

Santas, 508-509, 511; as Herakles, 
509; as Marduk, 509, 511 
Sandokos, father of Kinyras, 367n367, 
477, 504, 507-512, 552; reflects 
Sandas vel sim.?, 508-509, 

511-512; reflects Sdq vel sim?, 
509-512 

Sankhuniathon, 123 
Saphon: see mountains 
Sappho, 275, 293, 307-308, 310 
Sardanapalos, 2, 224, 323 
Sargon, Akkad, 19, 35, 37, 65, 151nl51, 
324,393, 490 
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Sargon, Assyria, 146n205, 262, 

327n37, 520; Kition stele, 353, 
407n43 

Saul, 126,149,173, 381; band of 

prophets, 156-157, 164, 175nl53, 
265; evil spirit, 31, 158, 166-167; 
lament for, 175, 301; Michal, 169 
Scardina, P., 517, 520 
scribal culture/practice: Alashiya, 

12; Assur, 79; Biblical, 150-151; 
Byblos, 483, 485; Canaan, 12, 440, 
511; Ebla, 63-66, 71, 87; Egypt, 

56, 197, 273, 440, 483; Emar, 79, 
121n59; Greek, Myc. Pylos, 427, 
431; —Syro-Levantine influ¬ 
ence, Byzantine period 213-216, 
433n53; Hittite, 90, 92, 99; Mari, 
81; Mesopotamia, 4, 63-65, 71, 
77-79, 89, 151, 291; -musical 
texts, 59; —Nabu, 495; peripheral 
Akkadian, 12, 78-79, 329, 483; 

—Shulgi, 35; Minoans, 13; Tyre, 
440; Ugarit, 4, 12, 54, 59, 79, 119, 
121n59-122, 152n23, 197n56, 440, 
448 

Sdqmlk, ‘Sydyk-is-king’, Lapethos, 510 
Sea Peoples, 10, 354, 481; use of 
term, 13. See also Aegean migra¬ 
tions; Great Collapse; Philistia, 
Philistine; Ramses III; Tjekkeru 
Sebettu: see Divine Heptad 
Second Temple: see Jerusalem 
Sefire steles, 154, 300 
Seleucia Tracheia: see Hyria; Ura 
Seleucids, 418, 507; Apollo, 415n88, 
495; Nabu, 495 
Selz, G. J., 19 

Semiramis, 327, 547, 566n64 
Sennacherib, 154,178, 301, 328, 520 
Seow, C. L., 169 

Septuagint, 3, 47, 116,157, 176-177, 
178; kinyra , 194-196, 198, 214; 


Samuel, versus Josephus, MT and 
Qumran, 168,170; transfer 
of Ark, 167-174 
servant-gods: see master- and 
servant-gods 

Servius: Adonis, alter ordo fabulae, 
513-515; Amaracus, 331-332, 
550-552; Melus, Adonis laments, 
etc., 290; Myrrha, 288 
Sesostris II, 105 

Setrakhos/Satrakhos: see rivers 
seven-magic: balangs, 29n68, 41, 585; 
Biblical world, 150,170-173; 
Divine Heptad, 26, 40; Ebla, 68; 
Emar, 171; heptatonic/diatonic 
tuning, 40, 171; Hittites, 26n49; 
Hurro-Hittite, 101; in lilissu 
ritual, 24n39; Mesopotamia, 
40-41; music, 39-41, 170-73; 
Pythagoreanism, 40nl41; seven¬ 
gated Thebes, 26n49,193; Ugarit, 
128, 143 

sexual rites (real or alleged), 38, 93, 
221-222, 238nll2, 282-283, 465; 
Cyprus, 222nl5, 281; Paphos, 

94. See also Inandik vase; Sacred 
Marriage (so-called) 

Shakkanakku period, Mari, 74 
Shamshi-Addu, 74n7, 75-76n23 
Shargaz, divinized weapon, 27 
Sharur, divinized mace, 25-27 
Shaushgamuwa of Amurru, 12, 376 
Shaushka (ishtar of Nineveh), 92nl0, 
100, 103, 373, 375-376, 383, 474. 
See also Inanna/lshtar 
shepherd motif, 19, 35, 37nl25, 
145nl97, 194n43, 471 
Shibtu, Mari, 82 
shrines, model, 236-239, 386 
Shulgi, Ur, 33-37; building mate¬ 
rials, 393; divination, 35, 38, 

393; lamentation-priest, 34-35, 
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393; musical cosmopolitanism, 
36-37, 73, 391; musician, 33-37, 

40, 81, 86, 152, 167, 178, 381, 

387, 391-393; Sacred Marriage 
(so-called), 38-39, 93; sole or 
leading agent, 38-39,113; stan¬ 
dard measures, 392; temple- 
builder, 33, 393; totalizing 
cultural symbol, 152, 381, 392; 
zannaru, 34, 36, 81, 391 

Sicyon, 322, 339 and nl4 
Sidon, 138nl62,151nl3, 275; Astarte, 
154, 376, 382, 407, 462nl6, 463, 
492; Belos, 354, 379; Canaanite 
Shift, 55; Damu, 485nl54; 
Eshmoun/Asklepios, 511; 
Kinyras?, 9, 57, 334, 358, 406, 
488-494, 496; Paris and Helen, 
339; Salaminian dynasty, 493; 
Solomon, 154; Straton, 212. See 
also Abdalonymos; Astarte: royal 
cults; Mokhos; Straton 
silence, ritual, 85, 95,141-147, 279, 
291-298, 304 

silver, 103, 262, 323, 521; adorn¬ 
ment, instruments, 39, 76n27, 
84-85, 95, 106, 155n39; Cypriot, 
327; Kothar-is-king, silversmith, 
Ugarit, 167nl00, 441; seven- 
magic, 171nl25; Song of Silver, 
103, 122,380, 506 
Simeon the Pious, 181 
Simonides: lyric threnody, 293, 296 
singers: Ebla, 63-64, 66; Egypt, 105, 
110; Emar, 171; Gk. aoidos, 6, 
126n89, 211nl35, 238, 292-293, 
306, 309, 468, 527; Gk. psaltoidol, 
116; Hittites, 94-95, 98,100, 

329, 509; Kition temple singers, 
116, 262, 315; Mari, 73, 75-76; 
Mesopotamia, 26, 28, 31, 35, 39, 

41, 73; Ugarit, 113-119; —Singer 


of Ugarit, 114; —Singer(s) of 
Astarte, 40,114, 383; —srm, 115; 
umbrella term, 28,115-117,155, 
383; —lyre implied, 116, 383. See 
also Chief Singer; epic poetry; 
kithara: kitharoidoi; nar/NAR/ 
naru; psalmody, Hebrew 
single-pipe, 145nl97, 265nl04 
sistrum, 104, 110, 126n92, 169nll5 
Sisythes: see Ziusudra 
Skindapsos (lute and eponymous 
inventor), 535 
Skylax, pseudo, 349 
Smith, M. S., 444 

smiting-god type, 372, 394, 474n94 
Smyrna: see Myrrha 
Snyder, J., 244 

Soloi: Cilician, 347, 356nll0, 520; 
Cypriot, 14n68, 222nl6, 340-341, 
352, 355, 359, 414, 498; —resists 
Euagoras, 352; —Solon, 341 
Solomon: Arabic tradition, 160, 
182-183; Astarte, 154, 382; 
attribution of works to, 152, 

174,178, 383; bronze stands, 

390; builds instruments, 158, 

381; djinn, demons, spirits, 

Lilin, 183; Egypt, 151, 154-155; 
—pharaoh’s daughter, 155; 

First Temple, 149-150,155, 

173; —transfers Ark, 172; Great 
Kingship, 150-155; harem, 154; 
management of musicians, 154; 
musical activity, 151-152,159, 
178, 381, 383, 387, 393; speaks 
with animals, 151,183; totalizing 
cultural symbol, 151-152, 392; 

—Shulgi compared, 152, 381, 393; 
wisdom, 151-152, 159 
Solomon of Akhlat, 455 
Solon, 294, 341, 355-356 
song-acts, 27, 164-165, 167-174, 172 
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Sostratos, Kinyradai diviner, 401 
Sparta, Spartan/Laconian, 191,196, 
266, 294, 298nl04, 317n228, 330, 
348, 353, 357nll9, 423nl28, 
432-433n52, 492n20 
sphinx or gryphon, 269, 388, 390, 522, 
527; and lyrist, 390, 522-528 
spirit: evil, banished by pipes, 455; — 
in pipes, 455; —Saul, 31, 158-159, 
166; not evil, in instrument, 32, 
61,163, 455; ‘lyre of the spirit’, 
182, 209-210; ‘spirit of the Lord’, 
157,165-166 

St. Maria Deipara, convent, Wadi El 
Natrun, 469 
Standard of Ur, 73 

stands, bronze, 241, 245-255, 383-391, 
398, 405, 441, 443, 451, 480, 526 
Stasinos, Salamis, 211, 269, 345 
statues: anointing, 282; Astarte, Bar 
Koni, 471; Euagoras, 353; Ishtar 
of Nineveh, 373, 376; meta¬ 
morphosis into, 281; offerings, 

19, 71; oracular lyre-player, 
Hierapolis, 495; processions, 84, 
486; Pygmalion, 289, 499; royal, 
Paphos, 407 

—statues, divinized, 19, 22; attributa, 
25-26, 94, 101; construction, 
repair, 23, 30,101, 282; inves¬ 
titure, 114; lamentation, 30, 

282; manifestation of divinity, 

20, 22, 25, 373; mouth-washing 
ritual, 23; mythogenic, 25, 282; 
Pygmalion, 289 

Stesandros or Stasandros, Salamis, 
211, 269, 345 

storm-gods: Adonis as, evidence 
limited, 465, 473, 484, 514; 
Aerias?, 403; Baal of Ugarit, 
125-132, 403, 465, 484; dying- 
and-rising pattern secondary, 

484; Haddu, Baal of Byblos, 


483-485; Jupiter, 514; moun- 
taintops, 465, 467, 484, 501, 514; 
royal cult, 135, 169, 468, 501, 

503; Storm God of Zippalanda, 

95; Tarhunzas, 507n75; Teshup, 
92nl0, 103, 465; Yahweh, 484; 
Zeus, 403 

Strabo, 204, 326, 337, 340, 362, 416, 
466, 473, 558, 565-567 
Straton/Abdastart of Sidon, 212, 
407n45, 462nl6,489-493 
Stratonike, Hierapolitan myth, 462 
Stratonikos, citharode, 211 
strings: anthropomorphic conception 
as sinews, 312; decorative treat¬ 
ment of ends, 247n28, 388nl04; 
Josephus on, 58; Kadmos’, broken 
by Apollo, 492n21; linen, Linos, 
189, 306, 309; lyre versus harp, 

3; number of, 57-60, 58n65, 167, 
229; —Rabbinic speculation, 58; 
sheep-gut, Greece, 449-450n43. 
See also heptatonic/diatonic; 
tuning; plucking, plectrum 
Subarian, 76 

succession myth, 97, 376 
Suen/Sin, 36 

Sulsaga, son of Ningirsu, 27 
sun, 183; Akhenaten, 107,110,175, 
507; ANE kingship, justice, 501, 
506-507, 509-511; balang-cult, 21, 
507, 584-585; Ebla, 68; etymology 
of Idalion, 339, 364; Hammurabi 
and Shamash, 506; Helios, 

506n70; —of Hierapolis, 495, 507; 
Hittite king, 175, 501; in magic, 
103; ‘Lyre of the Divinity of the 
Father of the Sun God’, 94n24; 
Lyre-Player Group of Seals, 522; 
Misharum and Kittum, servants 
of Shamash, 510; Myrrha, 288, 
506; Phaethon, Song of Silver, 506; 
Phoenician Apollo, 511; royal 
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title, 507; Sandas, 509; Sapsu, 
Ugarit, 143, 374; Sdq and Msr, 
509-511; solar descent of Kinyras, 
288, 504-512, 505; Sun Goddess 
of Arinna, 94; Utu as master-god, 
21, 507; ‘Yasmah-Addu is my 
Sun’, divinized urzababitum, 86. 
See also Aoios; Eos 
Suppiluliuma 1,108nl20 
Suppiluliuma II, 13 
Susa, 101, 507n74. See also Elam, 
Elamite 

Sydyk, Philo of Byblos, 477, 509-511; 
as Apollo, 511-512; seven sons, 
511 

sympathetic magic, 25, 40,165 
sympathetic vibration, 85,182 
symposium: see drinking rituals 
synaulia, 202, 295 

syncretism, musical, 272, 314; theo¬ 
logical, 459; —Aegean royal 
ideology, 387n99; —Apollo and 
epichoric rivals, 189; —Baal and 
Damu, Byblos, 482-85; —Cypriot 
and mainland gods/cult, 272, 
373-375, 377-380; —Cyprus and 
Byblos, 475, 480-481; —Kothar 
and Kinyras, 9, 139, 229, 323, 396, 
443-458 

Syracuse, 219-226 

Syria, Syrian: Kinyras, 3, 9, 57, 98, 

122, 406,461,504-512,517; 

PNs, 78n45; Roman annexation, 
199, Appendix C; scented oil 
at Paphos, 284; Syro-Hurrian, 
defined, 96; versus Assyria, 3nll, 
461, 467. See also Aramaean; 
Cypro-Phoenician symposium 
bowls; Hierapolis; Hurrians; 
Karkemish; Sefire steles; Sam’al; 
Syriac sources; ‘Syrian Goddess’ 
Syriac sources, 2, 60-61, 216, 454-455, 
460, 463, 468-473, 543n23 


‘Syrian Goddess’, 126n91, 236, 
363-364M50, 461-462, 521 
Taautos, 448, 477, 510, 511 
Tabernacle, 155,169 
Table of Nations, 43, 514, 558n7 
Tacitus, 401-407, 413, 417-418, 
420-422, 475 

Talthybios, 344, 369; Talthybiadai, 
423nl28 

Tamar, 404-405n26 
Tamassos, 229, 236, 339, 372, 515; 
Kinyras, 325, 350n75, 563; 
Phoenicians, 16 

Tamiras, Tamiradai, 401, 404-406, 

497; proposed etymologies, 
404-405; vis-a-vis Kinyradai, 367, 
401,404-406 

Tammuz, 483nl44; Adonis equated, 
464, 467, 470; Aphaka/Byblos, 

314, 464, 468-475; -tomb, 

470; lamentation, 468-473; — 
Jerusalem, 470; myrrh as semen, 
283. See also Adonis; Dumuzi 
targums, 183, 216, 302 
Tarhunzas, 507n75 

Tarsus, 250n44, 256n72, 499, 517-521; 
destruction 696 BCE, 520; Sandan, 
Perseus, 508, 511 
Tasmisari: see Tudhaliya III 
Tattam, EE, 469 

teachers: see instruction, musical 
Tegea, 230n64, 359, 364-365 
Telamon, 354-355, 366nl65 
temple-builder/building, 366; 
Agapenor, 359, 362-363; Bar 
Kokhba, 180; David and Solomon, 
150, 172, 381; Gudea, 26-33, 393; 
Kauthar, 468-473; Kinyras, 222, 
363, 380-381, 393, 401, 439, 464, 
505; lamentation, 279; Nikokles, 
Paphos, 409-410; Pylos?, 437; Ur 
III dynasty, 33, 393 
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Tentnau, Egyptian songstress, Byblos, 
105nl01 

Terpandros, 232n80, 233 
Teshup, 92nl0, 103, 374, 465, 514 
Teukros, Teukrid, 253, 340-341, 

348-349, 351-360, 365, 366nl65, 
368, 379, 514; Asterias/Asteria, 
son/daughter, 514nl25; 
Athenian’, 354; banishment, 
foundation of Cypriot Salamis, 
355, 359; Cilicia, 356; —priest¬ 
hood at Olbe, 356nll0, 405; 
Gerginoi, 458; marriage Eue/ 
Eune/Eunoe, daughter of 
Kinyras, 353-354; multiformity, 
354; Salaminian Zeus, 402. See 
also Tjekkeru 
thalassocracy-lists, 327 
Thamyris, 192-194, 234, 318, 325n24, 
405, 411n68; Tamiras, Tamiradai?, 
405; Thamyriddontes, Thespiai, 
234-235, 405 
Thasos, 379 
Thebes, Egyptian, 106 
Thebes, Greek: Ismenias, aulete, 303; 
Linos, 306nl50, 307; Mycenaean 
period, 387nl00; —two Tyrasts’, 
434n62; Pindar as Theban kinyra, 
215; seven-gated, 26n49,193 
Theia: wife of Hyperion, 288n52 
Theias: Adonis son, 466-468; Aphaka, 
467; Assyrian’, 467n52, 502; 
beauty, 335n99; Belos father, 467, 
468; divine determinative?, 123, 
468; Greek gloss, of El?, 468; —of 
Kinyras cognate?, 465, 468, 486; 
Kinyras doublet, 284, 288n52, 

460, 464, 466-468, 486, 492, 502; 
Kinyras son, 187, 466; Oreithuia 
mother, 467; wife Aoia, 502 
Theodontius, 199, 499, 517, Appendix 
F, 559-561 

Theodoros Studites, Appendix D 


Theodosios, 465 

theogony, 449. See also cosmogony 
Theokritos, 308 
Theophrastos, 286, 315n213, 
413-414n76 

Theopompos, 212; compared with 
Etienne de Lusignan, 361, 557, 
564; Mopsos, 346n50, 347; 
Pausanias, 353, 362; unthroning 
of Kinyras, 190, 346-348, 351-361 
Thera, 378-379 
therapy: see musical therapy 
Theseus, 340-341, 471n82 
Thespiai, 234, 405 
Thilo, G., 513 

third gender, 29, 315, 462. See also 
gender-blurring 
Thoth, 448, 477, 510 
threnody, lyric, 43, 67-71, 83,141, 

145, 188-189, 199-200, 202, 
207-208, 233, 279-319; female, 
289, 293, 295; harlot of Tyre, 302; 
Hebrew psalmody, 301; Homer, 
292-293; ‘leaders’, 293; legislation 
against, 294, 299; mythological 
repertoire, 293-296, 307, 311; 
Pindar and Simonides, 293, 296; 
seasonal cult, 294-296, 304-316 
throne, 102, 143-144, 146, 150, 180, 
209, 507. See also enthronement 
Thutmosis III, 105 

Thymarete, wife of Kinyras, 290n63, 
404, 497-498, 512-513M19, 515; 
variant Metharme, 512 
Tiberius, 205, 402, 423 
Tibullus, 294 

Timarkhos, Paphos, 236nl08, 410n62, 
411 

Titans, Titanids, 123n74, 508, 510 
Tithonos, 329n57, 504-505 
Titus, 401, 420 

Tjekkeru, 13, 354. See also Teukros, 
Teukrid 
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transgender: see third gender 
treaties, 21, 300-301, 376-377. 

See also oaths 

trees: aoia, cuttings dedicated to 
Aphrodite, 502; apple-tree, 

Melus, 290; cedar, 27,124n82, 

147,151,179, 462nl6; -Cedar 
Deities, 376; charmed by lyrist, 
193; date-palm, 384; —Tamar, 

404; early Cyprus, 327; elder- 
tree, 332; hanging from, 290, 300, 
312; joining in lyric praise of 
Yahweh, 179; Mitannian glyptic, 
386; musician and, 159, 246, 253, 
383-388, 405, 522-528; offer¬ 
ings/blessings when used for 
instrument, 23; palm and ibex, 
160; rag-bushes, 466, 563-564; 
representing sacred grove, 386, 
397; Sacred Tree, 159,160n71, 
383-388, 386n92, 390, 391, 404, 
522-528; —representing goddess, 
386, 391, 522, 526; Solomon’s 
wisdom, 151; sphinx or gryphon, 
390, 522. See also myrrh 
Troad, 317n228,354, 457-458 
Troodos: see mountains 
Troy/Trojan War, 141, 204, 253, 275, 
322-323, 338-340, 342, 347, 
354-355; Arcadian contingent, 
359; chronographic boundary, 
379, 516nl35, 560-563; Helen 
abducted from Paphos, fleet 
gathers there, 348; honeymoon 
escapade of Paris and Helen, 1, 
339; Kinyras and, 1, 187, 343-346; 
lamentation of/at Troy, 292, 303, 
311nl83. See also Aegean migra¬ 
tions: migration/foundation 
legends; Cyprus: Greek conquest 
myths; epic poetry, Greek: nostoi 
trumpets, 118n38, 155, 164, 168, 
169nll5, 170, 172, 179, 212nl48; 


Heb. shofar, 155; —Tutankhamun, 
155n39 

Tubal-Cain, 44, 453-456 
Tudhaliya i/ll, 100 
Tudhaliya III, 99 
Tudhaliya IV, 12-13, 376, 501 
tuning: Mesopotamian system, 40, 
57-60, 97, 119, 171, 392, 451; 
problem of, 57-60; Shulgi, 34. See 
also heptatonic/diatonic 
Tushratta, 373, 375 
Tutankhamun: tomb, trumpets, 
155n39 

Tuttul, 64, 78n45, 84, 483 

twins: see brothers motif; Dioskouroi 

Typhon, 98, 500, 503 

Tyre, 43-44n3, 150, 275, 347, 446, 

462, 490, 502; Astarte, 376, 407; 
Cyprus, Kition, 16, 337-338n3, 
352, 476; Damu, 485nl54; 
Euagoras, 347, 493; Isaiah oracle, 
harlot, 61, 77, 302; LBA, 440, 482; 
siege, 491, 493 

Ugarit, Ugaritic, 4, 45,113-148; 
Alashiya, 11-12, 104, 372-373, 
399, 440, 459; —Alashiyan gods, 
373-375; —Alashiyan residents, 
441; —Alashiyan/Cypriot oil, 

330; —‘god of Ugarit’, 374; 
Amorite dynasty and past, 83, 
377; Astarte, 7, 114, 374, 376-377, 
407, 486; —Singer(s) of, 40, 383; 
Baal, 131-132, 403, 465, 484; - 
and kingship, 468; Crete, 479; 
Damu, 485nl54; destruction, 

13, 459; Ebla, 63; Enkomi, 460; 
female singers?, 115; god-pairs, 
450-451, 454, 509-511; Hittites, 
12,115; Hurrian influence, 96; 

—hymnography, 35, 59, 97-98, 
103, 119-120, 377, 383, 392, 451; 
—Hurrian priest, House of 120; 
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(Ugarit, cont.) 

king in cult, 113, 166, 173, 381, 
422; lexical texts, 79,121n59; 
linguistic points, 137-139 and 
nl62, 199n71, 443n2, 478nll8, 
479; —Canaanite Shift, 55, 459; 
Mesopotamian tuning system, 59, 
97, 119, 171, 392, 451; Mitanni, 

97; n’m, 128-129, 132, 141-143, 
149,175-178; pantheon texts, 

4, 79, 103, 119-122, 235, 283, 

377, 451; PNs, 56n53, 167nl00, 
273nl38, 377, 441, 452, 509; royal 
ancestor cult, 5, 71,124, 256, 313, 
423, 484; Sdq and Msr, 509-511; 
Singer of Ugarit, 114; Ura, 507, 
512. See also Anat; Aqhat; Baal; 
guilds, musical; Kinnaru, god; 
PNs; seven-magic 
Ullikummi, 103 
Uluburun wreck, 248, 326, 479 
underworld: Adonis, Persephone, 287, 
299nll2, 484; Dumuzi/Tammuz, 
283, 484; Inanna, gala, 29,141, 
145nl97; Isaiah, Rephaim, 
146-147; katabasis, 147, 287, 
298nl08-299; Kinyras, 335n99; 
Lelwani, 94; musician figurines, 
Egypt, 137nl54; Ninazu, 140, 

304; Odysseus, 328n49; Orpheus, 
141, 294; Rap’iu/Milku and royal 
mortuary cult, Ugarit, 134-142, 
256, 304. See also Nergal 
Ur, 30n83, 37, 97, 393, 485; ‘royal 
cemetery’, 19; Ur III dynasty, 

22, 28n65, 33-37, 73, 84, 86, 150, 
152, 393, 485; -Byblos, 88, 483; 

—Ebla, 483; —Mari, 483. See also 
Amar-Suen; Ibbi-Sin; Shulgi; 
Ur-Nammu 

Ura, 507, 512. See also Hyria 
Urikina, 100 

Urikki of Que/Hiyawa, 520 


Ur-Nammu, Ur, 33, 393 
Ur-Nanshe, 73 

Uruk, 19, 23, 84, 393; Uruk period, 19; 
Uruk vase, 37 

Ur-zababa /urzababitum, 34-36, 76n27, 
85-86 

Usumgal-kalama, 21, 28, 32, 66, 
531-532; conceived as musical 
director, 28, 33,118, 444; coun¬ 
selor, 30-31 

Utu, 21, 507. See also sun 

van der Sluijs, M. A., 506, 509 
vanishing-god motif, 316, 376; faith¬ 
less goddess, 474. See also grief or 
wrath, divine 
Vellay, C., 190 

Vergil, 331, 354, 379, 490, 513 
Vespasian, 401 

victory, performance context, 30, 

43, 126, 128, 164, 169, 173-174, 
178nl66, 201 

vintage or harvest song, 300-301, 
308-310 

Wanassa: see Aphrodite; Great Goddess 
of Cyprus 

Warad-llishu, Chief Singer, Mari, 74 

Warad-Sin, Larsa, 83 

Webb, J., 394, 397 

wedding: see marriage 

Wegner, I., 376 

Wen-Amun, 14, 105nl01, 354, 481, 
514nnl29 

West, M. L., 422-423, 476 
Winter, I., 520 

wisdom, 30n83; and lyre, 6n32, 

72, 307; Canaanite traditions, 

152,156; David, 183; Hebrew 
psalmody, 162-163; Linos, 307; 
musical activity, 152; Solomon, 
151-152 
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women: Adonia, 145, 311nl84, 

312-313; chorus, 95, 191, 222, 

232, 262, 265, 289, 293; cult-musi¬ 
cians, 171nl26, 249, 262, 265, 302, 
311nl84, 486; Cypriot figurines, 
242, 258n76, 260n80, 269nl22, 
394; double-pipes, 105nl01; 
Egypt, 56, 61, 105nl01, 106-111, 
154; captive musicians, 106; harp, 
76n28, 90,107-108; lamentation, 
29, 46, 64, 133, 144-145, 200-201, 
292-293, 296, 298, 312, 470, 486; 
Lemnian, 200-202; lute, 248; 
lyre, 60-61, 77, 107-108, 110, 126, 
191, 216, 222, 236nl05, 242nl, 
245-250, 258n76, 260n80, 265, 
269nl22, 302, 486; lyric threnody, 
289, 293, 295; —harlot of Tyre, 
302; musical cosmopolitanism, 
106,108, 249; palace musicians, 
David/Solomon, 154; —Ebla, 64; 
Egypt, 106-111; —Hezekiah, 154; 
Mari, 74-77, 82, 85, 154, 292; 
prophecy, 38; Ugarit, 115; victory 
song, 126, 201. See also Cypro- 
Phoenician symposium bowls; 
frame-drum; harem; lamenta¬ 
tion: female; prostitution; royal 
ideology: king empowered by 
goddess or queen 
wrath, divine: see grief or wrath, 
divine 

Wyatt, N., 140, 142, 159, 164 

Xenophon of Cyprus (?), 565-567 

Yahimilk, Byblos, 510 
Yahweh, 36, 147, 174, 179, 445; 
Asherah, 60; Baal, 169; cult- 
music, 156, 158, 172, 180; David, 
praise-singer of, 129,149,173, 
176-178, 180, 382; -Davidic 


covenant, 177,179, 468; —David 
enacts, 169,173,175,177; —David 
favored, 167; lyre, 60,163,166, 
182; —invocation of Yahweh 
by psalmodists, 162; —lyres of 
God, St. Ephraim, 61; —Yahweh 
creates, 167; —Yahweh’s voice 
channeled by singer, 36,161-165, 
175,177-178, 310; prophets as 
couriers of, 161; solar justice, 

510; storm-god, 169, 484 
Yamhad, 82, 96 
Yamm: see Baal 
Yarim-Lim, Yamhad, 82 
Yasmah-Addu, Mari, 35-36, 74-75, 82, 
84-86 

Yasur-Landau, A., 159 
Yazilikaya, 501 

year-names from divinized instru¬ 
ments, 21-22,27-28,83,86 
Yeronisos, 386n91 
Yigris-Halab, Ebla, 63 
Yirkab-Damu, Ebla, 63 
Yis’ar-Damu, Ebla, 63 
Yon: see Hyon 

Zababa, 84 
Zadok, 156n43 

zannaru, 55, 77; = kinnaru/Inanna- 
instrument, 55, 77-79, 88-90, 92, 
99, 121-122, 291, 380, 391; Ishme- 
Dagan, 81, 391; Ninazu, 140, 

304; Shulgi, 34, 36, 81, 391; ZA 
as phonetic gloss, 78; Zannaru, 
goddess, 78; zinar, 55, 90. See 
also Inanna-instrument; kinnaru; 
kinnor; kinyra; knr; lyres and lyric 
iconography; zinar 
Zarpiya ritual, 508-509 
Zedekiah, 181 

Zenodotos, 207-208, 309, 316 
Zerah, Sons of, 152n23,177nl61 
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Zeus, 373, 439; Aerias, Aerios, 403; 
Aigina, 224n30; Amathous, 
516nl35; Aphrodite, 403nl6; 
Dione, 403, 481; Jupiter, 402, 
514-515; Meilikhios, 446, 448; 
Ouranios, 403; Paphian, 501; 
Salaminian, 206, 402; Typhon, 
98, 503 

Zeuxis, a.k.a. Kinyras, gladiator, 335 
zigzag arms: see lyres and lyric 
iconography 
Zillah, 44 

Zimri, name element: Bible, 138, 
152n23,177nl61; Canaanite/ 
Amorite, 138; —Zimri-Lim, Mari, 
74-76, 82, 85-87, 96, 310nl79 


zinar, 89-96, 98; Caucasian cognates, 
61; cult devotions, 94; deriva¬ 
tion, 90n4; generalized to ‘music’, 
93; hun-zinar, 90, 93; ippi-zinar , 

90, 93; kinnaru/zannaru, Inanna- 
instrument, 55, 90, 92, 99, 380; 
umbrella term including kinnaru, 
99. See also Inanna-instrument; 
kinnaru; kinnor; kinyra; knr; lyres 
and lyric iconography; zannaru 
Zincirli: see Sam’al 
Ziusudra/Sisythes, flood hero, 462 
Zoilos of Cedasa (?), 502 
Zosimos, 465 
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